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INTRODUCTION. 


This  Tolume  contaucus  the  names  of  241  wiiteis,  — 166  male  and  75 
female. 

Of  these,  201  have  published  books. 

Several  of  the  writers  have  written  in  several  departments.  Thus 
classified,  there  are :  — 

In  fiction,  74 

In  verse,  112. 

In  poetry,  8. 

In  history, — inchiding  geography,  biography,  memoirs,  and  trav- 
ds,— 63 

In  theology,  20. 

In  science,  15.  ^ 

In  philology,  6.  \ 

In  philosophy,  5. 

Inlaw,  2. 

The  aggregate  nnmber  of  volumes  is  739. 

The  Anthor^s  idea  has  been,  to  present  Southern  Writers  as  they  are 
—.not  to  prove  that  the  South  has  this  or  that  literature,  but  only  to 
show  what  literature  the  South  has. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  he  has  given  extracts  in  many  instances. 
In  making  these,  he  has  sought  to  give  not  so  much  the  best  specimens 
as  those  that  are  the  most  characteristic.  Some  of  these  specimens  are 
poor  enough,  in  all  conscience, — some  inartistic,  of  coux83;  and  some, 
it  may  be,  frivolous,  —  but  each  in  its  way  and  all  together  have  their 
nae  in  the  general  design. 
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Some  of  the  writers  have  talents  and  character,  with  correspofzulizi^ 
results,  which  enable  them  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  ATr>ft-rf^^«.T^ 
Authorship. 

Some  have  limited  abilities. 

And  some  haTe  none. 

The  lists  of  books,  with  titles  complete  and  dates  of  pnblication 
given,  have  been  prepared  with  mQ<^  care;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  found  valuable. 

Difficulty  was  occasionally  found  in  determining  the  geographical 
status  of  a  writer;  as,  when  he  was  bom  elsewhere  and  is  resident- in 
the  South,  or,  being  a  native  of  the  South,  he  is  now  absent  or  resident 
elsewhere.  No  arbitrary  rule  seemed  satisfactory.  With  these  diffi- 
culties the  Author  has  done  the  best  he  could ;  preferring  to  err  in  the 
direction  of  including,  whenever  he  was  unable  to  get  a  dedaionfrom 
the  writer  himselt     This  occurred  in  only  a  few  instances. 

Besides  the  writers  included  in  the  volume,  there  are  some  that 
deserve  a  place;  such  as,  Fadette — the  author  of  the  novels  Ing^rm$co 
and  Bandolph  Samr—aad  oth^ns,  who,  like  her,  are  not  yet  willing  to 
drop  the  transparent  mask  of  a  nom  de  plume  and  appear  in  their  real 
names. 

New  York,  OctolMr,  1869^ 
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Comedy,  The  Human,  zofi. 
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Constitution,  Republican,  8x. 

Contador,  The,  33x. 
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Coots,  4XZ. 
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Corday,  443- 

Cordeua,  X89. 

Corinth,  399. 
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Cornelia,  355. 
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Cousins,  The,  363. 
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Crimes  which  the  Law  does  not  Reach,  3x3. 
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Cromwell,  356. 
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Damastes,  625. 
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Deems,  Charles  F.,  X35. 
Defence  of  Luther,  35 ;  of  the  Whi^,  307 ;  of 
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Defoe,  516. 
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De  Leon,  58,  454. 
Dderv,  Charles,  X36. 
Deliah,  43. 

De  V  Isle,  Rouge^  X95,  439. 
Deka,  6x0. . 

Dengue  History  ot,  140. 
Denham,  356. 
De  Quantitate  AnkM.,  603, 
De  Rohai^  477. 
De  Sanssures,  The,  4x5. 
Deschamps,  Emile,  490. 
Deserted  Wife,  The,  537. 
Design  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 

25. 
De  SotOb  39»p.48i.   .  . 
Destmy,  or  Life  as  it  is,  398. 
Destruction  of  the  G^  ocGohimbia,  xa6. 
Detected  Traitor,  The,  4xx. 
DeVane,a6B. 
Devereaux,  93. 
De  Vere,  M.  Schde,  X38. 
Dew,  x8z. 
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Diana,  4x6 ;  Vernon,  6tx. 

Diary  ot  a  Soudiem  Rdnige^  3|6x, 

Dickens,  X45. 

Didcson,  x8x  ;  Samud  Henry,  139. 

DirtinniMrixe  Uiimrsd  des  Contenponins^ 

Dictioiuuy  of  Chemistiy}  4x4. 


Diegftriaa,  50X. 

Dies  IrsB,  437-     ^ 

Dieu,  Anne  p^ar,  85. 

Digestof  DedsioBsof  the  Supremt  Courts  96a. 

DiOard,  A.  W.,  X43. 

Diworttfs  Spelling-boolc,  358. 

Dimitry,  Charles,  X43 ;  Charles  P.,  346 ;  Pro- 
fessor Alexander,  149,  63x. 

Dinnies,  Jdm  C,  xso;  Mrs.  Anna  Peyre^ 
X50,  49X. 

Diogenes,  625. 

Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  576. 

Dmbmattc  History  of  the  Admmiitfratioos  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  577 ;  System  of  the 
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Discarded  Daughter,  The^  538. 

Discipline,  Church,  3iB8. 

Discourse,  by  Kennedy^  307. 

Discourses  of  Redemption,  483. 

Disease  with  the  Microtcopc^  430. 

Diutemity,  xr. 

Diversity  of  Races,  35s. 

Diver,  The  Youthful,  68. 

Divimty,  Elements  oC  438. 

Divorce,  The,  X75. 
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DoUjr  Ann  Grimes,  4x4. 
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Dominion  of  Virginia,  Anden^  78. 

Don  Estavan  de  Gayarre,  sax ;  Juan,  509, 
5x9. 


A.,  Z54 ;  Samud  W.,  X54; 
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Thomas  B.,  154. 
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Dryden,  386,  506,  521,  609. 
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Dugue^  Charles  Oscar,  X73,  484,  490. 
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Fanaticism  and  its  Results,  345. 
Fanny  Fielding,  583. 
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Farrar,  C.  S.,  180. 
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Scene  after  a  Summer  Showrr,  195. 

SdiiUer,  66,  70,  33X. 

School  for  Pditics,  217. 

Schwab,  394. 

Science  of  My  Thematics,  30, 

Scientific  Basis  of  Homceopathy,  373. 

Scotland,  78 ;  James  of,  387. 

Soott^  609^ ;  Campaigns  of  General,  503 :  John, 

4g^:  Sir  Walter,  517. 
Scraps  from  the  Lucky  TSag,  380. 
Scnm^pQur,  Sir  Archibald,  6og. 
Scnptural  Views  of  Naiitinal  Trials,  6x8. 
Sarptune  CaEcchi^TTir  541S. 
Scrip  cures  Faraphrased,  378. 
ScfOa  and  Charybd^s,  so?. 
Seabury,  181. 
Sea^Dnfts,  3^6. 

fjcasons,  Months,  and  Days,  546. 
Sapesjiifin,  Hisitory  of  the  War  of,  90. 
Second  Year  of  the  War,  42S. 
Secret  Chamber^  Th«,  176. 
Sqan,  Chutt  de,  S^t, 
Scjour^  Victor,  spi. 
Seonniic^,  Raphael,  50a, 
tSeiitinGl  ^Dngs,  335,  493. 
SepoititiDn^  The,  175. 
SeTf>  of  Chaiwiey,  619. 
Sermons^  by  Fuller,  3X3 ;  for  Children,  433 ; 

on  the  Mount,  257 ;  to  Young  Men,  135. 
Senruricr,  625. 

Sifi-vioe  Afloat  and  Ashi^re,  503, 
Seward,  S5S* 
Samts,  The,  37$. 
Jjihackleford,  Judge,  150,. 


Sukftwifl^,  300. 

ShakMpeare,  65,  66,  349^  4|fck  464,  ^09. 

^uunhamphorash,  TahimdiMi,  6ts- 

Sheep  Husbandry,  360,  438. 

Shelhr,  26s,  457,  5SX. 

SheoC  635. 

Sheridaa,  Geoerai,  t». 

Sherman,  General,  35. 

Shindler,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  B.  Daaa,  904; 
Robert  D.,  504. 

Shipp,  Barnard,  506;  WHliaai,  9061 

Shiriey,  623. 

Shot,  597. 

Sidney,  Sir  Phflip,  346. 

Sigoumey,  Mrs.,  4x5. 

Silverwood,  433. 

Simeon  Stylites,  486. 

Simkins,  McDuffie  and,  3x5. 

Simmias,  603. 

Simms,  William  Gilmoi^  19^  58,  S07,  s8i« 
409,  483.  508. 

SmionSurgs,  339. 

Sinclair,  Miss  Caxrie  Bd^  59C. 

Singer,  The  Mute,  ajs. 

Sinope,  The  Sage  ot,  ^5. 

Sisters,  The,  590. 

Slcetch-Boolc  ofMeister  Karl,  331. 

Sketches,  Local,  80:  Florentine  475;  of 
Early  Catholic  Mtsssions,  540 ;  of  Norfolk, 
302 ;  of  North  Carolina,  203 ;  of  the  His- 
tory of  South  Carcdina,  479 ;  of  Virginia, 

Sky  Lark,  53X. 

Slain  in  Batde,  434. 

Slaughter,  Phflip,  530. 

Slavery,  American,  353;  and  Labour,  x8o; 
and  the  Mosaic  Law,  483 ;  Causes  of,  30X  ; 
Discussions,  x8o ;  Essays  ran,  53,  X41 ;  Let- 
ters on,  340:  Negro,  352;  Negro  and 
White,  352 ;  Scripture  Argument  xs4 ; 
Suggestions  on,  27X. 

Slaves  Without  Masters,  x8x. 

Slave  Trade,  Gary  on  the,  352. 

Sleep,  Essays  on,  X4X  ;  Ode  to^  248. 

SlideU,  Mr.,  594. 

Sloan,  181. 

Smith,  i8x;  Alexander,  2^7,  384:  Bishop, 
293  ;  Charles  H.,  530;  Life  of  John,  51X  ; 
of  Mosby's  Command,  xt3. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  533. 

Soaalists,  xSs. 

Sociology  for  the  South,  x8x. 

Socrates,  60s. 

Solace  for  Bereaved  Parents,  535. 

Solitude  avec  Dieu,  486. 

Solomon,  252. 

Sonmus,  ^16. 

Song,  of  the  Butterfly,  259 ;  of  the  Soudi,  343. 

Songs  of  the  South,  509,  524. 

Sonnet,  The,  246. 

Sonnete  and  Other  Poems,  243. 

Sonnetteers,  246. 

Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy,  353. 

Soule  Female  College,  3X. 

South,  Africanization  of  the,  27X ;  Carolina 
Bench  and  Bar,  394 ;  Carolina,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, 5XX  ;  Carolina,  Geolo£^  of,  5x1 ; 
Carolina,.  History  oi^  511 ;  Carolma  C"' 
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76 ;  Carolina,  Medical  Botamr  0^  4^1  Doc- 

tore  <So5  ;  Heroic  Woinen  of  the,  xo8 ;  Le- 
gends, of  th«^  306 :   literati  of  the,   280 ; 

Sociology  for  th&  181 ;  Songs,  '454. 
Southern  Amaranth,  ^8;  Christian,  306:  Harp, 

504;  History  of  the  War,  ^28;  Passages 

and  Pictures,  509 ;  Poetry,  Geint  oC  036 ; 

Spy,  429. 
Southerners,  Home  for,  174. 
Southland  Writers,  551. 
Southward  Ho !  5x1. 

Southwoith,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.,  73,  X74,  535 
Souvenir  de  Kentucky^  486. 
Souvenirs  of  Distinguished  Peotple,  339 ;  of 

the  War,  330 ;  of  Travel,  328. 
Spain,   Castles  in,   178;   Glimpses  o^  595; 

Philip  n.  of,  217. 
Spanish,  95.  330;   Domination,  3x7;  Exile, 

455 ;  Mexico^  217. 
Sparks,  Memoir  o^  a^S*  • 
Speak  to  Her  Tenderly,  579. 
Speeches  and  Addresses,  368 ;  of  Emmct^  76, 
Speed,  Joseph  J.,  438. 
Speke,  356. 

Spencer,  246;  Herbert  loi. 
Spiritual  Philosophy  of  African  Slavery,  371. 
Splendida  Vitia,  337,  37X. 
Spotswood  Family,  78. 
Spragu^s  Shakesp«u:ie  Od^  65. 
Spring-Buds,  615. 
Spy,  The  Confederate^  xaz ;  The  Southern, 

429. 
Stab  in  the  Dark,  4x1. 
Stack  Arms,  31. 
Stage,  Eight  Years  on  the,  475. 
Standard  Bearer,  Our,  145. 
Stanzai^  by  Cooke;,  xxx. 
Star  Brethreik,  513. 
Stark,  A.  B.,  xi8. 
Stars  of  the  Crowd,  X33. 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  195. 
St.  Ceran,  80. 
St.  Cyran,  Tullius,  484. 
Stella^s  Stepmother,  6x5. 
Stelle  J.  Parish,  604. 
St.  Ehno,  371,  626. 
Stephen,  44.  ^ 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  540 ;  in  Public  and 

Private,  98,  540 ;  Constitutioxud  View  o^  z8. 
Stewart,  Gen^2il,  339. 
Stith,  William,  583 ;  Zoda  G.,  544. 
Stoddard,  63,  185. 
Stone  Apples,  444 ;   Mason,  4x1 ;  Stonewall 

Jackson's  Way,  305. 
Stories  for  Children,  325. 
Storm,  ^94 ;  at  Sea,  Lines  on,  3x3. 
Story  of  Lethea  and  Verona,  3x8 ;  of  the  Pow- 

hattan,  58. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.,  329. 
St.  Petersburg,  389. 
Stranger's  Stratagem,  6x4. 
Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,  138 ; 

Waifs,  399, , 
Strictures  on  Church  Govetiunent^  X7;  on 

Howell's  Evils,  456. 
$tringfellow,  x8x. 
Strobel,  Philip,  545. 
Struve,  625. 


St.  Twehno,  625,  637. 

Stuart,  xq6,  569. 

Stuarts,  England  tinder  tbc^  4x5. 

Studies  in  English,  X38;  in  the  Bookof  Psabns, 

423. 
Study  of  Languages,  330. 
Sud,  Brise  du,  83. 
Sue,  488. 

Suffrage,  Universal,  39X. 
Suggestions  on  Slavery,  a.i\. 
Summer  Rose,  195,  52 x  ;  Studies,  Three,  285. 
Summers,  Thomas  O.,  545. 
Sumter,  The,  502. 
Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  365. 
Sunday  Reverv,  A,  444;   School  Speaker, 

546 ;  School  Slaiwal,  344 ;  School  Teacher, 

546. 
Sunny  Bank,  552. 
Sunset,  361 ;  Musings,  x68. 
Supplice  de  MaximiUan,  77. 
Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,  107. 
Sutherland,  Letter  to  the  Duchess  o^  453. 
Swain,  David  L.,  358. 
Swallow  Bam,  307. 
Swedenborg,  465. 
Sword  and  Distaff,  5x0 ;  of  Harry  Lee^  347 ; 

of  Robert  Lee,  495. 
Sylvia's  World,  3x3. 
Symbolism  of  Freemasonry,  365. 

Table  Rock,  359,  5x5. 

Ta-gah-jute,  384. 

Takmg  a  Snooze,  363. 

Tala,  Lady  of,  306. 

Tales,  and  Ballads,  a^j  and  Souvenirs,  483: 

for  the  Freemason's  Fireside^  34. 
Talks,  Pleasant  and  Profitable,  546. 
Talley,  Miss,  463,  547. 
Talleyrand,  605. 
Tanhaeuser,  X33. 
Tardy,  Mrs.  Alary  T^  551. 
Taylor,    Benjamin    F.,  529:    Genera],   91; 

George  B.,  55X  ;  Jeremy,  005. 
Tell,  67. 

Temptation  of  Venus,  343. 
Tenella,  94. 

Teimyson,  65,  ixx,  X93,  347,  348,  363^  462. 
Tenth  Legion  of  Caesar,  93. 
Teraphim  of  the  East,  635. 
Terhume,  E.  P.,  553 ;  Mrs.  Mary  V.,  553. 
Terry,  General,  300. 
Teutelsdrockh,  635. 
Texas  and  the  Texans,  303. 
Text-Book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence  365. 
Tezcucos,  The,  306. 
Thanksgiving,  574. 
Theatre  as  a  School,  534. 
Thebaide,  La,  485. 
Then  and  Now,  139. 
Theodicy,  «. 
Theology,  Manual  of,  135. 
Theory  of  the  Thermal  Zone,  359;  versus 

Practice,  552. 
Therapeutics,  Essays  on,  140. 
There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,  440. 
Thermal  Zone,  Theory  of,  359. 
Thersites,  342. 
Thine  and  Mine,  366. 
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Tlionas,  x^ ;  Frederidc  W.,  ^4. 

'I1ioixq>son,  106,  350 ;  James  Maurice,  558 : 
John  R.,  507 :  wUiam  Theodocv,  531,  573. 

Thwn  Fniit,  sigt- 

Thomwell,  181,  ^8,  375. 

Thoughts  Worth  Remembering,  433. 

Three  Beauties,  538. 

Three  Golden  Lanks»  34 ;  Summer  Studies, 
285. 

Ticknor,  F.  O.,  196,  574. 

Tiger  Lilies,  321. 

Tim^  74 ;  Tongue  <^  7a. 

Timrod,  Henry,  130,  230^  838,  444,  456; 
Death  of,  58 ;  Life  and  Genius  of,  65. 

Tiny  Blue  Shoe,  411. 

Tis  said  ^lat  Absence  Cooc|uers  Love^  5x9, 
556. 

To  a  Lyre,  522 ;  a  Miniature  403 ;  die  Mock- 
ing Bkd,  417 ;  Seem  and  to  Be,  373;  whom, 
23X. 

Toggenburgi  69. 

Tom,  28. 

Torquemada,  625. 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Gideon,  575. 

Trafalgar,  459. 

Tn^edy,  The  Alderley,  144. 

Transatlantic  Tourist,  A,  126. 

Transylvania  UniTorsity,  xi6. 

TraveUing,  Poefiy  of,  225. 

Trcscot,  William  Henry,  576. 

Trials  and  Triumphs,  175. 

TricokMT,  The,  508. 

Tri^gy,  Bachman's,  25. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  77. 

Truth  and  Justice,  402. 

Tucker,  Beverly,  427 ;  Judg^  78,  409 ;  Mra. 
Mary  E.,  577. 

Tupper,  523,  602 ;  The  Tupperesque,  523. 

Turgis,  Fawer,  103. 

Turkey  Buzzard,  24. 

Turner  of  Mosfa/s  M«o,  1x3 ;  William  Wil- 
berforce,  580. 

Turn-out,  The,  338. 

Tuscany,  A  Tale  of,  294. 

TusoUanae  Dtmtationes,  602. 

Twili|>^t,  560 ;  Musmg8»  230. 

Twin  Roses,  475. 

Two  Hundred  Bales,  320 ;  Lives,  363 ;  Shad- 
ows at  t^  Wiagtov,  37Z :  Sisters,  538. 

Types  of  Mankind,  25,  40X. 

Tyrtseus,  439. 

TJUoa,  22Z. 

Under  the  Violets,  634. 

Undying  One,  The,  71. 

United  States  in  Prophecy,  30. 

Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  535. 

Universal  Sufiirage,  39X. 

Univeraty  of  Louisiana,  102 ;  of  Mar^and, 

88,  367;  of  North  Carolina,  617 ;  of  South 

Otrc4ina,  316 ;  Transyl\^mia,  1x6 ;  of  Vir- 

8*DJa.  5i»  5^.  *o5- 
Unwedded  Wife,  The,  615. 
Upshur,  Miss   Mary   J.   S.,  582;   WilTiam 

Stith,  582. 
Urania  0>llege,  35. 
Uranus.  406. 
Ursa  Major,  195. 


Valdes,  256. 

Valerie  de  Mar,  45x3. 

Vallandigham,  253. 

Valley  ofViigmia,  xo6. 

Vance,  Mn.  Ada  Reedy,  585. 

VandenhoflT,  472. 

Van  Ness,  Eugen^  4x5. 

Van  Nostrand,  19. 

Vanmiished,  325. 

Van  Voorfais,  575. 

Vapereaii.  501. 

Vasconcooft,  5xx. 

Venus,  416. 

Verhoofd,  369. 

Vernon  Grove,  298. 

Venes  of  a  Lifetime,  325. 

Vertner,  Mrs.,  293. 

Vesuvius,  Eroptioo  o^  325. 

Victoria,  61  x. 

Victory,  Ode  to,  460. 

Vidocq,  41. 

Views  and  Reviews,  sit. 

Vignaud,  Henri,  593. 

Village  Beauty,  ThS»,  243. 

Villette,  602. 

Violet,  363 ;  Grafton,  xo8 ;  Lady,  469. 

Vial«ca,26i. 

Virgil,  202,  4x2,  562. 

Virginia,  5671  Ancient Donnion oC  78;  Bat- 
de  Fields  of,  X9,  286;  Comediaiis,  xo6; 
Defence  of,  124 ;  Glencaire,  4x0 ;  History  of, 
287;  Madison,  57;  Norfolk,  582;  Sketches 
of,  202  ;  Theok^ical  Scmiiiary,  xa3 ;  Uni- 
verMty  of,  51,  57. 

Vir^i^ians  of  die  valley,  574. 

Vision,  A,  386 ;  of  Cci>tes»  508 ;  TIm  Hash- 
ish, 295. 

Vital  Godlineaa,  4x6. 

Viva  Italia,  145. 

Vivia,  538. 

Vivians,  The,  z8x,  471. 

Vof  1,  394. 

Voice  of  Years,  352. 

VoUaire,  x8x,  47z»  605. 

Voltmier,  513. 

Von  Weiss,  Mrs.  Suswk  T.,  546. 

Vultures,  Habits  of,  a4. 

Wachulla,  X7f. 

Waddell,  Moses,  340. 

Waif,  294. 

Waiting,  424. 

WaOenstem,  67. 

Wallis,  S.  Teackle,  496,  594. 

Walsingham,  Mary,  595. 

Walton,  Colonel,  326 :  Miss  Octavia,  326. 

Wanderer,  The,  6ox. 

Ward,  Jackson  &  Jones,  289. 

Ware,  105  ;  Nathaniel  A.,  boo. 

Warfield  Elisha,  600;  Mrs.  Catherine  A., 
600.  , 

War,  First  Year  of  die,  428 ;  Between  the 
States,  Stephens  on,  540;  Its  Causes  and 
Consequences,  x8o ;  of  the  Rebellion,  202  ; 
Poems  of  the,  299 ;  Poetry  of  the  South, 
19,  512  ;  Rliyme  of  the,  452  :  Second  Year 
of  the,  428:  Songs,  X95;  Southern  History 
of  the,  428. 
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Warren,  E.  W.,  604. 

Washington,  37,  no,  887,  449 

Watson.  Asa  R.,  36,  604. 

Watson^s  Apology  for  the  Bible^  54^ 

Wayland,  Correspondence  widi  t>t.,  an. 

Wayside  Fbwrets,  117. 

Wearing  the  Gray,  io8, 

Webster,  256,  327,  543. 

Wedded  Love,  151. 

Weir,  471. 

Wclby,  Mrs.,  280,  573. 

Wellington,  oz. 

WeU  in  the  VaUey,  The,  535- 

Welsh,  57. 

We  Return  no  More,  141. 

Westminster,    284;    AsaeaiUy,  History  o 

534- 
West,  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the,  6z. 
We  wiU  Wait,  x6o,  170. 
What  I  Know  About  Ben  Ecdes,  978. 
What  is  Homoeopathy?  271. 
What  She  Brought  Me,  z86. 
Wheeler,  John  H.,  608. 
When  Other  Friends  are  Round  Thee,  556. 
When  Stars  are  in  the  Quiet  Skies,  556. 


Whigs.  DefioMre  of,  307. 
WhitsJcer,  Daniel  K.,  6zz 


Mrs. 


Tenor,  Z76. 


609. 
White,  Miss  Jvlia,  •75 
Whitman,  Walt,  343. 
Whittiaeton,  445. 

Whittlcdey,  Miss  Sarah  J.  C,  539,  6x4. 
WlwCanTeH?i84. 
Whore  of  Babylon,  30. 
Who  Was  It?  457. 
Why  Do  I  live?  53S. 
Widow's  Son,  538. 

Wife,  zso ;  and  Child,  My,  390 ;  of  Leon,  600. 
Wife's  Victory,  538. 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  5xz. 
Wlbcrforce,  190,  542. 
Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  X9x,  X95,  4x9^  53z. 
Wilderness,  The,  148. 
Wild  Flowers,  488 :  Redbon*  4zz ;  Western 

Scenes,  399.  v 

Wiley,  Calvin  H.,  6zr. 
Wilkmsoa,  General,  3zt. 
WiUard,  Mrs.  Emma,  4x3. 
William  and  Mary  Cott^iie,  133. 
William  of  Orange  3x9. 


Williams,  Coiood,  a4 ;  MrK.  Mary  Bmhnel^ 
6x9;  Tosiah  P.,  62X. 


Williamaa%  W.  W.,  Z96. 
WiUis,  N.  t»., 


Willis,  N.  F.,  337,  445. 

WiU  o'  the  Wisp,  335. 

Willow  Cottage,  X7x. 

Will's  a  Widower,  27. 

Wilson,  356,  583,  6x0:  L.  M.,  4b8;  Mrs. 

Augusta  £van.s,  371,  63Z. 
Wind  and  Current  Charts,  381. 
Windl^  Miss  Mary  Jane,  698. 
Wind  Whispers,  306. 
Wirt,  Eulogy  on,  307 ;  Life  o(  307. 
^^^se,  83, 353  J  Henry  A.,  xo8. 
WoUe,  X95. 
WooMUi  aiui  Her  Naeds,  353;  an  Enigma* 


363  ;  Enfranchisement  <^  353 ; 
3<S3 ;  The  Cry  o^  axo. 


Woman's  Employments,  4x3 ;  Work,  363. 
Women  of  die  ^uth.  Heroic,  xo8 ;  Litaary, 

Woodbum,  a  novel,  394. 

Woodland,  71. 

Woodlands,  525. 

Woodman  Spare  diat  Tree,  53Z. 

Wood  Notes,  94. 

Woodworth,  195,  58X. 

Words  of  Truth  and  Lov^  433. 

WordswcMth,  65,  246,  457,  573. 

Work,  Woman's,  363, 

Worid  We  Uve  in,  Xbe,  381. 

Wosedale,  Mr.,  199. 

Wreath  of  Eglantme,  343. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  629;  V.  W.,  ^30. 

Xariflb,  576. 

Ya]eCoU^X3^ 

Yankee,  The  Universal,  79. 

Years,  The  Voice  ofi  353. 

Vellsw  Ferer,  H^moB^padiy  in,  373. 

Yemassee,  The,  sio. 

Young,  605 :   Edward,  630 ; 

to,  135  ;  Sailor,  505. 
Youth  and  Beauty,  75 ;  of  Jeflfbsoa,  ffo6w 
Yuste,  The  Hermit  oC  8x9. 


ZolKkoffBr,  X9X,  106,  JM9. 
Zone,  Thaory  of  the  Thfrnial, 
Zoologkal  Society^  •4. 
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LIVING  WRITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


RICHARD  ABBEY,  I>,D. 


Dr.  Abbet  Stsaids  prominent  among  the  Methodist  clergy 
of  the  South.  He  is  the  great  exponent,  in  that  denomina- 
tion, of  the  doctrine  of  apostdlic  succession,  —  two  of  his 
most  important  works  bearing  directly  upon  that  point  His 
works  are, — 

1.  Apostolic  Succession^  A  duodecimo,  published  about  fifteen 
years  ago. 

2.  End  of  Apostolic  Succession,  A  smaller  work,  in  i8mo., 
published  later. 

3.  Baptismal  Xkmonstrutions*  A  ku-ge  pamj^et,  in  8vo.,  of 
84  pages. 

4.  Chtmeh  Government,     lamo. 

5.  Creed  of  All  Men,     i8mo. 

6.  Divine  Assessment  for  the  Support  of  the  Ministry,     1 2mo. 

7.  Ecclesiastical  Constitution.     8vo. 

8.  Strictures  on  Church  Government.     i8mo. 

9.  Ecce  Ecclesia,  i2mo.  This  work  appeared  recently,  and 
was  received  with  some  attention. 

10.  Ditttemity.  This  work,  also,  has  been  very  favourably 
leceived  by  the  critics  of  the  author's  way  of  thinking. 
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i8  LIVING   WRITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


FRANK  H.  ALFRIEND. 

This  writer  made  his  debut  as  an  author  in  1868,  by  the 
publication  of  TIu  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis ^  which  appeared 
in  the  northwest,  —  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Previous  to  this 
time  Mr.  Alfriend  was  known  to  the  literary  South  as  editor  of 
TJie  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  t  monthly  published  in 
Richmond. 

The  Life' of  Jeff erson  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  .striking  books 
published  since  the  war,  bearing  directly  and  almost  exclusively, 
as  it  does,  upon  that  portion  of  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States.  A  critique  in  The  Round  Table  thus  pro- 
perly characterises  tiie  volume,  —  \ 

"  The  book  is,  while  purporting  to  be  a  biography,  a  compre- 
hensive account,  from  the  extreme  Southern  standpoint,  of  the 
causes  and  merits  of  the  war ;  so  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Davis  is 
rather  the  nucleus  than  the  substantial  subject-matter  of  the 
text." 

In  this  comprehensive  aspect  the  work  takes  honourable  rank 
beside  Dr.  Dabne/s  Defence  of  Virginia,  and  A  Constitutional 
View  of  the  War,  by  Mr.  Stephens.  The  book,  however,  like 
its  author,  in  comparison  with  those  just  named,  is  younger 
than  either  of  those  works,  —  is  more  rhetorical  in  style,  less 
dispassionate  and  cool,  more  rash  .and. sweeping  in  invective, 
and  less  mature  in  its  thought ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  pre- 
sents telling  points  in  the  great  issues,  discussed  idth  a  force 
of  logic  and  language  that  may  be  sought  in  vain  among  the 
pages  of  either  Dr,  Dabney  or  Mr.  Stephens.  Upon  the  mat- 
ter of  this  author's  extreme  attitude,  the  authority  above  quoted 
says, — 

"  Mr.  Alfriend  is  a  true  Soudiemer,  and  his  picture  is  painted 
exclusively  with  Southern  colours.  He  thinks  the  North  alto- 
gether culpable,  and  the  South  altogether  innocent" 

The  weakest  points  in  the  book  are  those  passages  of  de- 
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clamatory  assertion  of  the  author's  least  self-questioned  and 
most  sacredly  cheri^ed  convictions, — the  weakest,  especially^ 
when  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  or  Northerners. 


WILLIAM  ALLAN. 

Colonel  Allan  was  connected  with  Captain  Jed.  Hotchkiss  in 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  guide-books  under  the  general  tide 
of  The  Battle-Fields  of  Virginia^  of  which  the  first  volume  — 
QiancdiorsviUc — appeared  from  the  press  of  D.  Van  Nostrand 
of  New  York  J  in  1S6S.  This  work  contains  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  operations  of  General  Lee*s  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  from  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  1862, 
tmtil  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  in  May,  1863.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  a  portrait  of  General  Jackson  and  five  handsome 
maps  of  battle  operations. 

Colonel  Allan  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance in  the  second  army-corps,  under  General  Lee. 


I 


JOSEPH  BLYTH  ALLSTON. 

Captain  Allston  is  a  native  of  G^rgetown,  South  Carolina; 
t  graduate,  u-ith  high  distinction,  in  the  State  College  of  his 
native  state  j  and  to-day  engaged,  I  believe,  in  the  practice  of 
Jaw  in  tlie  city  of  Baltmiore. 

I  clip  from  the  War  Poeiry  of  the  Souths  of  Mr.  Simms,  the 
following  battle-songj  called  the  Charge  of  Hagood^s  Brigade^ 
and  dated  ^*  Weldon  Railroad,  August  21,  1864," — 

Scarce  seven  hundred  men  they  stand 

In  tattered,  nide  array,— 
A  remnant  of  that  gallant  band 
Who  erstwhile  hc)d  the  sea-girt  strand 
Of  Mortis'  Isle,  with  iron  hand 

'Gainst  Yankees*  hated  sway. 
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SeoeaaoimUe  tbcir  bwrner  claims^ 

And  Sumter  held  'mid,  smpke  aftd  flames. 

And  the  dark  battle  on  the  streams 

Of  Pocotaligo ; 
And  Walthall's  Junction's. Jiard-eamed  fig^t. 
And  Drewr/s  Bluff's  embattled  height. 
Whence,  al  the  gray.^t^  of  t|ie  light. 

They  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

Tattered  and  torn  those  banners  now. 
But  not  less  proud  each  lofty  brow, 

Untaught  as  yet  to  yield : 
With  mien  unblenched,  unfaltering  eye. 
Forward  where  bombshells  shriekiiig  fiy. 
Flecking  with  smc^e  the  azure  sky. 

On  Weldon's  fated  field. 

Sweeps  from  the  woods  the  bold  array. 

Not  theirs  to  falter  in  thfe  fray. 

No  men  more  sternly  trained  than  they 

To  mfeet  their  deadly  doom : 
While  from  a  hundred  throats  agape, 
A  hundred  sulphurous  flames  escape. 
Round  shot,  and  canister,  and  grape. 

The  thundering  cannon's  boom  I 

Swift  on  their  flank,  with  fearful  crash 
Shrapnel  apd  ball  comjmingling  dash. 
And  burstinjg  shells,  with  Imrid  flash. 

Their  daizled  sight  confound : 
Trembles  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 
Along  their  front  a  rattling  sheet 
Of  leaden  hail  concentric  meet. 

And  numbers  ^trew  the  ground. 

On,  o'er  the  djdng  and  the  dead. 
O'er  mangled  limb  axid  gory  liead,    i 
With  n^artial  look,  with  martial  tread, 
March  Hagood's  men  to  bloody  bed. 

Honour  theiir  sole  reward : 
Himself  doth  lead  their  battle^Kne, 

Himself  those  banners  guard. 
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They  win  the  hds^t,  that  galknt  Um^ 
A  fiercer  struggle  to  renew. 
Resolved  as  gallant  men  to  do. 

Or  sink  in  glory's  shroud : 
But  scarcely  gain  its  stubborn  crest, 
£jre  from  the  ensign's  murdered  breast 
A^sk.  impious  hand  has  dared  to  wrest 

That  banner  proud. 

Upon  him,  Hagood,  in  thy  might  I 
Fh^sh  on  thy  soul  th'  immortal  light 
Of  those  brave  deeds  that  blazon  bright 

Our  Southern  Cross. 
He  dies  !     Unfurl  its  folds  again, 
Let  it  wave  proudly  o'er  the  plain,— 
The  dying  shall  forget  their  pain. 

Count  not  their  loss. 

Then,  rallymg  to  your  chieftain's  call. 
Ploughed  tlirough  by  cannon-shot  and  ball. 
Hemmed  in,  as  by  a  living  wall. 

Cleave  back  your  way. 
Those  bannered  deeds  their  souls  inspire. 
Borne  amid  sheets  of  forked  fire, 
By  the  two  hundred  who  retire. 

Of  that  array. 

Ahf  Carolina  !  well  the  tear 

May  dew  thy  cheek ;  thy  clasped  hands  rear 

In  pjission  o'er  their  tombless  bier. 

Thy  fallen  chivalry ! 
Maiony,  mirror  of  the  brave, 
'  And  Sellers  lie  in  glorious  grave ; 

No  i»roudec  fate  than,  theirs,  who  gave 

Their  lives  for  liberty. 

Here  is  anotiier  little  poem,  also  a  war-song,  but  different  in 
style,  called  Slack  ArmSy.^Yaxh  enjoys  die  distiiKrtion  of  having 
been  written  wbfle  the  withor  was  a  prisoner  of  war  ia  Fort 
Delaware,  Delaware,  i^^oo  the  occasicHi  of  hcari^  that  General 
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I^ee*s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
I  quote  entire, — 

I. 

**  Stack  Arms  ! "    I've  gladly  heard  the  cry 

When,  weary  with  the  dusty  tread 
Of  marchhig  troops,  as  night  drew  nigh 

I  sank  upon  my  soldier's  bed 
And  calmly  slept :  the  starry  dome 

Of  heaven's  blue  arch  my  canopy, 
And  mingled  with  my  dreams  of  home 

The  thoughts  of  peace  and  liberty. 

IL 

««  Stack  Arms  ! "    I've  heard  it,  when  the  shout 

Exulting,  rang  along  our  line. 
Of  foes  hurled  back  in  bloody  rout. 

Captured,  dbpersed ;  its  tones  divine 
Then  came  to  mine  enraptured  ear, 

Guerdon  of  duty  nobly  done. 
And  glistened  on  my  cheek,  the  tear 

Of  grateful  joy  for  victory  won. 


**  Stack  Arms  ! "     In  faltering  accents,  slow 

And  sad,  it  creeps  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
A  broken,  murmuring  wail  of  woe, 

From  manly  hearts  by  anguish  wrung : 
LBce  victims  of  a  midnight  dream. 

We  move,  we  know  not  how  nor  why. 
For  life  and  hope  but  phantoms  seem. 

And  it  were  a  relief —  to  die. 


JAMES   O.  ANDREW,  D.D. 

Biibop  ANDJtEWy  of  tiie  Metbodiit  Episcopal  Churdi,  South, 
is  dow  qtiitc  an  old  maa.  His  residence  is  Summerfield,  Ala- 
bama. .  As  a  writer  he  is  best  and  most  favourably  known  by 
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his  work  on  domestic  disciplin«,  which  is  one  of  Ae  very  firet  in 
that  field.     His  published  books  are,  — 

1.  Family   Governvtent     A  good-sized  duodecimo,  full  of 
earnestness,  piety,  and  mature  thought 

2.  Miscellauies.     An  octavo,  that,  in  Uterary  merit,  sustains 
the  reputation  of  the  venerable  doctor. 


JAMES  R  AVIRETT. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Avirett  was  chaplain  of  the  Ashby  cavalry, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  officers,  wrote  a  life  of 
General  Ashby,  of  Confecfcrate  fame,  with  the  following  title,  — 

The  Memoirs  of  General  Turner  Ashby  and  his  Compeers, 
By  Rev.  James  B,  Avirett  (Chaplain  Ashby  Cavalry)  and  other 
officers  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia^  C.S.A,  Baltimore: 
Selby  6^  Dulany.     1867. 

In  reference  to  this  book  The  Round  Table  of  New  York 
says,— 

"  It  is  pahaps  unfortunate  for  the  abiding  fame  of  those  gallant 
and  chivalrous  spirits  who  fou^t  so  well  and  died  so  fearlessly 
for  what  Mr.  Pollard  calls  a  Lost  Cause,  and  Mr.  Wise  asserts 
is  by  no  means  a  lost  cause,  ^ — on  the  contrary  quite  the  reverse, 
— that  their  memory  has  not  been  preserved  frcrni  the  ruthless 
admiration  of  injudicious  friends." 


JOHN   BACHMAN,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

It  would  be  a  ta^  entirely  superorogative  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  oninence  in  nscuittl  science  held  by  Dr.  Bachifkn. 
The  vigoupous  battle  he  has  repeatedly  given  in  bel^ilf  of  ^  his  ^ 
<^ienshed  theory  of  the  Umty  <^  the  Human  Raee  has  made 
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his  name  to  be  universally  known  as  the  great  champion  of 
that  theory  in  the  South. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  was  bom  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of 
February,  1790,  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He  received 
his  education  in  various  academies  and  in  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  col- 
lege before  graduation.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  Berlin,  in  i&3S ;  ^lat  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820 ;  and  that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  Societies  of  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
spphy  in  the  various  kingdmns  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 

His  works  are  these,  — 

1.  Catalogue  of  Phenogamous  Plants  and  Perns  growing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston,,  S\  C,     Published  in  1834. 

2.  Experiments  Made  on  the  Habits  of  Vultures  inJmbUing 
Carolina — Turkey-Buzzard  and  Carrion-Crow.  An  octavo, 
published  in  Charleston  in  1834. 

3.  Monograph  of  the  Mares  of  America^  including  several 
undescribed  species.     Published  in  1837. 

4.  Monographs  of  Hu  Genus  Sciurus^  including  several  new 
species.  This  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of:  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  London,  in.i83i8. 

5.  The  Changes  in  tJie  Colour  of  Ptatbers  in  Birds^  and  the 
Hair  in  AninMk.  This  appeareki  in  the  publications  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Philadelphia,  in  1839. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  America.  Three  vol- 
umes. Figures  by  Audubon.  The  first  of  these  volumes  was 
published  in  1845,  ^md  the  work  was  completed  in  three  years. 

7.  Of  the  jmr eduction  a,nd  Propagation  of  Fresh-  Water  Pish. 
Published  about  1848. 

8.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Hutkan  Pact  Examined 
on  the  Principles  pf  Science,  This,  we  believe,  is  considered 
Dr.  Bachman's  magnum  opus.    It  was  published  in  1850. 

9.  An  Excunination  of  tlie  CharcUteristics  of  Genera  and 
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Species  as  applicable  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race,    Published  in  1855. 

10.  An  Examination  of  Pro f  Agassiz's  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
Provinces  of  the  Animal  World  and  their  Relation  to  Different 
Types  of  Men,  This  work,  published  in  1855,  completes  Dr. 
Bachman's  trilogy  upon  die  unity  of  our  race. 

11.  Notice  of  the  Types  of  Mankind  (by  Nott  and  Gliddon), 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Changes  contained  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Morton,  Published  in  1854.  This  is  mentioned  as  a  work, 
because  of  its  significance,  although  it  appeared  as  an  article  in 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

12.  Design  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  Pubhshed 
in  1848. 

13.  Defence  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (against  the 
charges  of  J.  Bellinger  and  others).     Published  in  1853. 

Besides  these,  which  are  far  more  scientific  than  theological 
and  altogether  polemical  or  combative,  Dr.  Bachman  has  written 
a  great  many  essays,  reviews,  sermons,  editorials,  and  articles, 
— especially  upon  the  history  of  the  birds  of  America — in  vari- 
ous periodicals.  In  the  Southern  Agricultural  Journal^  between 
1835  3.nd  1840,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  under  the  editorial  head. 
He  at  one  time  delivered  and  published  a  sermon  on  Duelling, 
or  rather  against  Duelling;  and  another  on  the  Design  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

Besides  all  these  that  have  seen  tiie  light,  our  author  had  sev- 
eral scientific  works,  nearly  prepared  for  publication,  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  Columbia  by  General  Sherman's  army,  in 
February,  1865. 

Though  seven  years  past  his  three-score  years,  and  ten.  Dr. 
Bachman  still  enjoys  a  hale  and  lively  old  age,  with  full  vigour 
of  mind ;  and  the  well-wishers  of  science  and  religion  hope  for 
yet  many  years  of  usefulness  and  labour. 
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MISS  JULIA  BACON. 

For  several  years  Miss  Bacon  has  been  known  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  periodical  literature,  but  has  used  several  n(nns  de  plumey 
and  has  thus  evaded  public  attention  so  successfully  that  she  is 
not  half  so  well  known  as  she  deserves  to  be.  I  give  Looking 
for  the  Fairies  as  an  average  specimen  of  her  verse, — 

I've  peeped  in  many  a  blue-bell. 

And  crept  among  the  flowers, 
And  hunted  in  the  acorn-cups. 

And  in  the  woodland  bowers ; 
And  shook  the  yellow  daffodils. 

And  seardi'd  the  gardens  round, 
Alooking  for  the  little  folk 

I  never,  never  found. 

I've  Unger'd  till  the  setting  sun 

Threw  out  a  golden  sheen. 
In  hope  to  see  a  fairy  troupe 

Come  dancmg  on  the  green ; 
And  marvelled  that  they  did  not  come 

To  revel  in  the  air. 
And  wondered  if  they  slept,  and  where 

Their  hiding-places  were. 

I've  wandered  with  a  timid  step 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  light. 
And  every  blazing  dew-drop  seemed 

To  be  a  tiny  sprite ; 
And  listened  with  suspended  breath. 

Among  the  grand  old  trees. 
For  fairy  music  floating  soft  • 

Upon  the  evening  breeze. 

Ah  me  !  those  pleasant,  sunny  da3rs. 

In  youthful  fancies  wild, — 
Rambling  through  the  wooded  dells, 

A  careless,  happy  child  ! 
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And  now,  I  sit  and  sigh  to  think 

Age  from  childhood  varies, 
And  never  more  may  we  be  fomid 

Looking  for  the  fairies. 

Her  little  poem  in  reply  to  Flash's  Mocking-Bird  has  been 
received  with  much  favour ;  and  another  bird-song  called  WilVs 
a  Widower^  is  perhaps  of  equal  merit,  but  there  is  a  little  too 
much  bird-language  in  both  of  them. 

Miss  Bacon  is  of  an  ancient  family ;  one  connected  with  the 
honoured  names  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, — the  Bacons  of 
Jamestown,  and  the  Hamptons  of  Columbia,  -^e  is  one  of  the 
most  retiring  of  our  Southern  writers.  Her  style,  however,  is 
buoyant  and  hopeful.  Enjoying  perfect  health,  she  has  not  the 
sentimentality  of  "sinking  frame"  and  "fading  cheeks"  and  the 
ever-thus-from-childhood's-hour-ly  platitudes  to  fall  back  upon 
in  cases  of  emergency ;  but  her  phjrsique,  as  well  as  her  muse, 
is  healthy  and  vigourous.  This  promises.  She  wrote  first  at 
thirteen,  and  had  the  capital  sense  to  be  ashamed  of  her  girlish 
rhymes.  She  is  now  engaged  upon  a  novel;  and,  in  a  few 
months,  we  may  expect  to  have  a  specimen  of  her  work  in  that 
line.  My  word  for  it,  it  will  be  cheerful,  vigourous,  and  not 
morbid. 


GEORGE  W.   BAGBY. 

Dr.  Bagby  came  into  public  favour  as  a  humourous  writer  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  by  writing  a  series  of  grotesque  and 
cacographic  letters  purporting  to  be  written  from  Washington. 
The  title  of  this  series  is  Mozis  Addums  to  Billy  Ivuns.  These 
letters  deserved  their  popularity  ;  for  they  were  full  of  genuine 
humour,  and  abounded  in  capital  hits  at  public  men,  public  mea- 
sures and  manners,  and  life  in  general,  as  one  might  have  found 
them  at  the  capital  I  have  the  impression  that  they  were 
published  in  book  form  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Bagby  has  since  that  period  been  a  favourite  contributor 
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to  periodical  literature,  —  writing,  however,  with  much  more  care 
and  finish  than  most  of  our  writers  of  occasional  literature.  He 
edited  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  Richmond  also,  for 
several  years,  meanwhile ;  and  has  appeared  frequently  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  lecturer,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  legtures  being 
entitled  Bacon  and  Greens^  or  the  Native  Virginians. 

It  was  during  the  war  that  he  wrote  some  touching  lyrics 
upon  war  themes.  The  one  of  these  that  received  most  favour, 
perhaps,  is  The  Empty  Sleeve^  which  is  as  follows,  — 

Tom,  old  fellow,  I  grieve  to  see 

That  sleeve  hanging  loose  at  jrour  ade ; 
The  arm  you  lost  was  worth  to  me 

Every  Yankee  that  ever  died. 
But  you  don*t  mind  it  at  all. 

You  swear  you've  a  beautiful  stump. 
And  laugh  at  the  damnable  ball ; 
.  Tom,  I  knew  you  were  always  a  trump! 

A  good  right  arm,  a  nervy  hand, 

A  wrist  as  strong  as  a  sapling  oak. 
Buried  deep  in  the  Malvern  sand, — 

To  laugh  at  that  is  a  sorry  joke. 
Never  again  your  iron  grip 

Shall  I  feel  in  my  shrinking  palm ; 
Tom,  Tom,  I  see  your  trembling  lip. 

How  on  earth  can  /  be  calm  ? 

Well !  the  arm  is  gone,  it  is  true ; 

But  the  one  that  is  nearest  the  heart 
Is  left,  —  and  that's  as  good  as  two. 

Tom,  old  fellow,  what  makes  you  start  ? 
Why,  man,  she  thinks  that  empty  sleeve 

A  badge  of  honour ;  so  do  I, 
And  all  of  us,  —  I  do  believe 

The  fellow  is  going  to  cry! 

"  She  deserves  a  perfect  man,"  you  say, 
You,  **  not  worth  her  in  your  prime." 
Tom,  the  arm  that  has  turned  to  day 
Your  whole  body  has  made  sublime ; 
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Fot  yoa  have  placed  in  the  Malvern  earth 

The  proof  and  the  pledge  of  a  noble  life. 
And  the  rest,  henceforward  of  higher  worth. 

Will  be  dearer  than  all  to  your  wife. 

^  I  see  the  people  in  the  street 

Look  at  your  sleeve  with  kindling  eyes ; 
And  know  you,  Tom,  there's  nought  so  sweet 

As  homage  shown  in  mute  surmise. 
Bravely  your  arm  in  battle  strove. 

Freely  for  freedom's  sake  you  gave  it ; 
It  has  perished,  but  a  nation's  love 

In  proud  remembrance  will  save  it. 

Go  to  your  sweetheart,  then,  forthwith,  — 

You're  a  fool  for  staying  so  long ; 
Woman's  love  you  will  find  no  myth. 

But  a  truth,  — living,  tender,  and  strong. 
And  when  around  her  slender  belt 

Your  left  arm  b  clasped  in  fond  embrace^ 
Your  right  will  thrill,  as  if  it  felt 

In  its  grave  the  usurper's  place. 

As  I  look  through  the  coming  years, 

I  see  a  one-armed  married  man ; 
A  little  woman,  with  smiles  and  tears, 

Is  hdping  as  hard  as  she  can 
Td  put  on  his  coat,  pin  his  sleeve, 

Tie  his  cravat,  and  cut  his  food,  — 
And  I  say,  as  these  fancies  I  weave, 
"  That  is  Tom,  and  the  woman  he  wooed.** 

The  years  roll  on,  and  then  I  see 

A  wedding  picture,  bright  and  fair ; 
I  look  closer,  and  it's  plain  to  me 

That  is  Tom  with  the  silver  liair. 
He  gives  away  the  lovely  bride. 

And  the  guests  linger,  loth  to  leave 
The  house  of  him  in  whom  they  pride,  — 

Brave  Tom,  old,  with  the  empty  sleeve. 

3* 
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SAMUEL  D.  BALDWIN,  A.  M. 

This  author  is  noted  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his 
thought.  His  magnum  opus  elicited  a  vast  deal  of  (Jiscussion  on 
its  appearance, — in  1854, 1  believe, — and  gave  him  a  notoriety 
accordant  to  the  sensational  character  of  his  work.  He  has 
written  two  books,  — 

I.  Armageddon ;  or  the  Ov^rthroiu  of  Romanism  and  Mon- 
archy ;  the  Existence  of  the  United  States  foretold  in  the  Bible  ; 
its  future  Greatness;  Inversion  by  Allied  Europe ;  Annihilation 
of  Monarchy  ;  Expansion  into  the  Millennial  Republic^  and  its 
Dominion  over  the  whole  World.  Such  is  the  ponderous  title 
of  this  full-sized  duodecimo,  on  prophecy.  The  author  finds  all 
these  radical  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  prophetical  works  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  latitudinarian  liberalness 
of  interpretation  makes  out  an  interesting  case.  The  curious 
in  such  things  will  read  it  with  pleasure,  —  a  pleasure  somewhat 
of  a  kind  Avith  that  with  which  they  ten  years  ago  read  The 
Mysteries  of  Isis,  or  the  Science  of  Mythematics.  However,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  putting  Armageddon  and  The 
Mysteries  of  Isis  into  exactly  the  same  category.  For,  while 
the  former  is  quite  Biblical,  —  excessively  Biblical,  I  may  as  well 
say,  for  that  is  my  meaning,  —  the  latter  defies  all  efforts  to 
determine  whether  it  is  Biblical  or  not.  But,  as  far  as  practical 
utility,  ultimate  success,  and  number  of  believers  go,  they  are 
about  equal.  The  day  for  such  theorizing,  such  seering  with 
sacred  truth,  such  arrogance  of  exegesis,  is  probably  past 
forever.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  rhetoric  about  the 
Whore  of  Babylon  and  Spread-Eagleism  might  have  found 
patient  hearers,  had  the  themes  had  existence  then,  among  the 
credulous  and  pious  ;  but  the  present  age  understands  too  well 
the  relation  between  the  parent  wish  and  the  progeny  thought  to 
take  to  these  proofs  of  prophecy  very  cordially,  however  pretty, 
learned,  or  profound.    The  authors  of  such  works  will  doubtless 
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pity  the  present  age,  then;  but  the  trouble  cannot  be  helped, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  Armageddon  appeared  in  Cincinnati,  I  be- 
lieve first  in  the  year  1854.  A  revised  edition  was  brought  out, 
in  large  duodecimo,  in  1864. 

2.  A  life  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Norton;  in  octavo. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  to-day  President  of  the  Soul6 
Female  College,  under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South. 


MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  BALL. 

The  only  publication  that  I  have  seen  of  Mrs.  Ball's,  except- 
ing occasional  poems,  is  a  brochure  of  about  thirty  pages,  entitled 
The  Jacket  of  Gray,  and  Other  Fugitive  Poems,  pubUshed  in 
Charleston,  1866.  The  epigraph-dedication  of  this  collection  is, 
"7«  Menioriam  of  our  Loved  and  Lost  Cause,  and  our  Martyred 
Dead,  *  outnumbered,  not  outbraved.' "  Most  of  the  poems  are 
in  the  spirit  of  that  dedicatory  sentence.  The  initial  poem  —  a 
real  heart-poem,  full  of  pathos,  and  passion,  and  tears — is  enough 
to  stamp  the  author  as  a  poet  of  tnw  feeling ;  not  as  one  of 
Tennysonian  art,  or  range,  or  style,  but  one  like  Eliza  Cook, 
with  her  sweet,  soft  touches  of  nature,  so  easy  that  we  forget  tl^e 
comparative  absence  of  higher  poetic  art     I  give  it  entire, — 

Fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside ; 
Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride ; 
For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  evermore, 
The  jacket  of  gray  our  loved  soldier-boy  wore. 

Can  we  ever  forget  when  he  joined  the  brave  band 
That  rose  in  defence  of  our  dear  southern  land. 
And  in  his  bright  youth  hurried  on  to  the  fray, 
How  proudly  he  donned  it  —  the  jacket  of  gray  ? 

His  fond  mother  blessed  him,  and  looked  up  above. 
Commending  to  Heaven  the  child  of  her  love ; 
What  anguish  was  hers  mortal  tongue  can  not  say, 
When  he  passed  from  her  sight  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 
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But  her  country  had  called,  aad  she  would  not  repine^ 
Though  costly  the  sacrifice  placed  on  its  shrine ; 
Her  heart's  dearest  hopes  on  its  altar  she  lay, 
When  she  sent  out  her  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Months  passed,  and  war's  thunders  rolled  over  the  land, 
Unslieathed  was  the  sword,  and  lighted  the  brand ; 
We  heard  in  the  distance  the  sounds  of  the  fray, 
And  prayed  for  our  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah  vain,  all  in  vain  were  our  prayers  and  our  tears, 
The  glad  shout  of  victory  rang  in  our  ears ; 
But  our  treasured  one  on  the  red  battle-field  lay. 
While  the  life-blood  oozed  out  on  the  jacket  of  gray. 

His  yoimg  comrades  foimd  him,  and  tenderly  bore 
The  cold  lifeless  form  to  his  home  by  the  shore ; 
Oh,  dark  were  our  hearts  on  that  terrible  day, 
When  we  saw  our  dead  boy  in  the  jacket  of  gray. 

Ah  !  spotted  and  tattered,  and  stained  now  with  gore, 
Was  the  garment  which  once  he  so  proudly  wore ; 
We  bitterly  wept  as  we  took  it  away. 
And  replaced  with  death's  white  robe  the  jacket  of  gray. 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  cold  narrow  bed. 
And  graved  on  the  marble  we  placed  o'er  his  head. 
As  the  proudest  tribute  our  sad  hearts  could  pay — 
**  He  never  disgraced  the  jacket  of  gray." 

Then  fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside. 
Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride ; 
For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  evermore. 
The  jacket  of  gray  our  loved  soldier-boy  wore  ! 

Simple  as  it  is  when  viewed  with  the  eye  of  poetic  art,  this 
poem  has  touched  thousands  of  hearts,  and  will  be  treasured 
and  kept,  notwithstanding  a  blemish  or  two — as  in  the  fourth 
stanza  —  as  long  zsjohn  Anderson^  or  The  Old  Arm-CJiair, 

Mrs.  Ball,  ne^  Rutledge,  is  a  resident,  and  I  believe  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  following  personal  item  I  clip  from  a  Southern  journal:  — 
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"Mrs.  Ball  ignores  all  transcendentalism,  as  a  poet,  —  she 
writes  only  what  every  person  of  common  intelligence  may 
understand.  She  is  direct,  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  these  poems 
are  such  as  are  appropriated  and  appreciated  at  once  by  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  And  moreover,  Mrs.  Ball  is  one  of  those 
true  southern  women  who  do  not  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands 
over  ruined  hopes  and  fallen  fortunes,  but  who  is  ever  *  up  and 
doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate.'  Such  unflagging  energy  while 
battling  with  adversity  as  she  has  displayed  merits  a  large  and 
generous  reward;  and  we  sincerely  trust  it  will,  ere  long, 
be  hers." 

Mrs.  Ball  has  also,  since  the  war,  contributed  some  stories  of 
high  order  of  merit  to  the  southern  press. 


MISS  CATHARINE  WEBB  BARBER. 

Miss  Barber  is  a  native  of  Claremont,  a  romantic  little  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deerfield,  in  Franklin  County,  Massachu- 
setts. She  is  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  who  graced  the 
homestead  of  a  New-England  farmer. 

In  1843  her  father  died,  and  Miss  Barber,  at  the  advice  of 
her  brother,  came  south,  and  entered  the  Lafayette  Female 
Seminary,  at  Chambers  Court  House,  Alabama.  She  afterwards 
taught  in  the  same  institution. 

In  1850  she  became  editor  of  the  Madison  Visitor^  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  three  years.  In  i860  she  published  two 
volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  stories  and  sketches  previously 
gotten  up  in  connection  with  her  editorial  labors.  These  works 
are, — 

1.  Tales  for  the  Freemasotis  Fireside, 

2.  The  Three  Golden  Links,  This  is  written  in  the  same  inte- 
rests as  the  former  book,  and  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind. 

In  1 86 1  she  moved  to  Newnan,  Georgia,  and  became  editor 
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of  the  Southern  Literary  Companion^  which  she  continued  to 
edit  until  its  suspension  in  1865, — four  years. 

To-day  she  is  conductor  of  a  literary  newspaper  published  in 
the  same  town,  called  Miss  Barber's  Weekly, 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HAUNT  FOR  PRAYER. 

Where  fair  fragrant  buds  are  bursting. 

On  Spring's  earliest  emerald  sod. 
Let  me  kneel,  with  yearning  spirit. 

Kneel,  and  talk  awhile  with  God : 
In  the  crowded,  smoky  city. 

There  is  noise,  and  dust,  and  strife ; 
I  would  come  where  scarce  a  murmur 

Floats  up  from  the  sea  of  Ufe. 

Here,  upon  this  grand  old  mountain. 

While  the  sweet-voiced  breeze  sweeps  by. 
And  the  birds,  God's  happiest  creatures. 

Cleave  with  bright  blue  wing  the  sky ; 
Here,  where  in  the  moss-cups  tremble 

Dew,  poured  forth  from  night's  black  um, 
I  will,  in  mom's  glorious  sunlight. 

To  my  heavenly  Father  turn. 

I  will  ask  that  I,  a  spirit. 

Plodding  through  a  dreary  world. 
May  tread  softly,  gently  onward. 

Keeping  almost  unfurl'd ; 
Ready  to  mount  upward,  upward, 

'Mid  heaven's  glorious,  dazzling  lig^ 
And  to  strike  the  golden  harp-string. 

Where  the  saints  stand  clothed  in  white. 

I  will  seek  for  purer  motives. 

To  control  each  act  and  word ;  ^ 

I  will  pray,  too,  for  the  inning — 

All,  who  from  God's  truth  have  erred; 
I  will  ask  that  deeper  pity. 

That  a  purer,  gentler  love. 
May  glow  in  my  inner  bosom. 

For  man,  wandering  from  His  love. 
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Hane,  amid  the  forest  monardiSy 

In  a  temple  of  His  own, 
I  will  cry  with  fervent  spirit 

To  my  heavenly  Father's  throne ; 
I  win  ask  for  strength  and  wisdom, 

I  will  pray  that  yellow  gold 
May  not  prove  my  ignis  fatuus, 

T trading  from  the  Saviour's  fold. 

Bravely  wave,  ye  proud  old  tree-tops  I 

Pale,  pale  flowerets,  from  the  sod  I 
Hynm,  thou  breeze,  a  thrilling  anthem. 

Here  to  nature's  glorious  God  I 
"When  the  world  grows  dark  and  dreary, 

I  will  fly  from  strife  and  care. 
And  will  blend  my  praises  with  you. 

In  this  Mountain  Haunt  for  Prayer. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  BARRICK. 

Mr.  Barrick  is  now  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  lis 
by  birth  and  early  life  a  border-state  man,  whose  political  prin- 
ciples have  borne  him,  during  the  past  lustrum,  southward.  He 
is  a  descendant  from  Nonno-Gothic  ancestry  through  Scottish 
lineage.  His  family  settled  in  Virginia ;  and,  early  in  the  history 
of  Kentucky,  emigrated  to  that  state,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  April,  1829.  Barren 
County  is  his  native  place. 

He  is  what  the  world  calls  a  self-made  man.  His  boy-educa- 
tion was  received  at  a  country  school ;  subsequently  to  which 
he  remained  a  short  time  at  Urania  College,  at  Glasgow,  in  his 
native  state,  but  did  not  graduate.  His  education  was  in  that 
one  sense  incomplete ;  but  subsequently,  by  self-directed  study, 
constant  reading,  and  frequent  writing — commencing  to  write 
for  the  press  at  fifteen — he  has  succeeded  in  making  up  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  early  deficiency ;  giving  to  the  world  a  style 
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of  education  far  more  available  than  usually  comes  of  a  more 
regular  course  of  schoolboy  education. 

He  was  for  ten  or  twelve  years  postmaster  at  Glasgow,  —  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  the  business  of  druggist,  for  which  he 
was  prepared  by  having  pursued  a  course  of  reading,  looking 
towards  medicine  as  a  profession.  Later,  he  blended  agriculture 
with  his  other  vocations ;  then,  railroad  interests ;  then,  politics ; 
then,  editing. 

He  was  President  of  Barren  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
a  Director  of  the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society. 

He  was  President  of  the  Barren  County  Railroad. 

He  was  a  State  Senator  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  four 
sessions,  beginning  in  1859 ;  and  was  a  Member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  Ten  under  the  Provisional  Government  of 
secessional  Kentucky.  His  politics  made  Kentucky  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  He  came  to  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1864 ;  and  was 
there  associated  with  the  poet  Flash  in  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Telegraph  and  Confederate.  Since  the  war,  he  has  been 
associated  with  A.  R.  Watson  in  editing  a  newspaper  in  Atlanta, 
to  which  city  Mr.  Barrick  then  removed  to  engage  in  mercantile 
business.  He  was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  Scotfs  Monthly 
Magazine,  published  in  Atlanta. 

He  was  married  in  ^851,  and  has  now  a  family. 

In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school ;  in  religion,  a 
Presbjrterian ;  in  health,  feeble;  in  temper,  amiable;  and  in 
manner  and  bearing,  grave  and  undemonstrative. 

He  has  contributed  extensively  to  periodicals,  of  the  west  and 
south  principally,  but  also  of  the  north,  —  such  as  Grahanis 
Magazine,  Godefs  Lad^s  Book,  Mooris  Western  Magazine, 
The  Literary  Companion,  Georgia  Literary  and  Temperance 
Crusader,  Columbian  and  Great  Western,  and  most  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  newspai^ers. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Barrick  has  always  enjoyed  a  certain  respecta- 
bility at  whicli  he  seemed  to  aim,  rather  than  to  affect  the  bizarre 
or  the  tragic.     The  longest  of  his  poems  that  I  have  seen  is 
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Kentucky,  written  during  the  war.  It  is  a  lament  over  the  fallen 
glories  of  his  native  state,  —  tiie  betrayed,  and  the  yet-by-brave- 
ones-defended  land,  again  more  bloody  than  in  those  aboriginal 
days  which  gave  it  a  name  that  means  Dark  and  Bloody.  The 
poem  is  earnest,  long,  indignant,  and  resistive ;  worthy  in  spirit 
to  have  been  uttered  by  Clarence  Mangan  over  his  Dark  Rosa- 
leen,  and  resembling  that  other  of  Erin's  rebellious  bards, — 
Thomas  Davis.  Indeed,  there  are  many  points  in  common 
between  our  Kentucky  poet  and  Davis.  They  both  wrote 
poems  for  occasions, — poems  upon  the  events  of  the  very  day 
of  writing ;  both  wrote  in  tiie  interests  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
true  liberty ;  both  wrote  for  the  many  and  for  immediate  use. 
Besides,  the  style  of  English  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  their 
verses  —  tlie  absence  oi  wild  and  erratic  fires  —  are  the  same  in 
both  poets.  Davis  is  not  known  widely  enough  in  this  country 
for  this  comparison  to  convey  to  the  common  reader  the  full 
force  of  the  compliment  to  our  poet  intended  in  it. 

Mr.  Barrick  has  written  scores  of  war  songs,  in  which  the 
main  interest  passes  with  the  time  from  which  the  songs  sprung. 
I  shall  pass  over  this  class  entirely,  in  my  notice  of  what  is 
characteristic  in  his  writings. 

A  collection  of  his  niunerous  fugitive  poems  is  about  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  in  a  small  volume ;  but  the  publishers  have 
not  yet  announced  it 

In  The  Beautiful,  which  I  quote  as  a  fair  specimen,  the 
author  barely  escaped  writing  a  very  fine  poem.  The  theme  is 
not  new,  and  the  form — the  vehicle,  as  the  reviewers  say  —  has 
been  used  a  score  of  times ;  and  yet  the  aesthetic  sense  is  never 
weary  of  fancies  that  flash  around  that  throne  of  the  true  poefs 
divinity, — the  Beautiful.  The  poem  here  has  more  than  fan- 
cies however,  for  its  best  touches  are  well-defined  imagination. 
I  quote  entire,  — 

I  asked  the  artist,  dreamlag;  a  drcEun, 

For  the  ideal  of  his  soul, 
As  he  sought  to  mirror  the  Spiritual 
That  over  his  senses  stole ; 
4 
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In  the  heavy  sigh  of  his  sad  reply, 

I  read  how  the  task  was  vain. 
To  trace  on  the  vacant  canvas  there,  ^ 

The  image  of  heart  and  brain. 

I  asked  the  poet,  one  summer  eve, 

Alone  in  the  spell  of  his  thought. 
For  the  form  that  over  his  fancy  stole. 

The  shadow  his  spirit  sought ; 
With  a  mournful  voice  he  rose  to  tell. 

How  wildly  and  madly  he  strove 
To  link  his  rhyme  to  the  silver  chime 

Of  the  singing  stars  above. 

I  asked  his  theme,  in  a  musing  mood. 

Of  the  proud  philosc^er. 
His  soul  to  the  shrine  of  nature  wed, 

A  votive  worshipper ; 
He  deigned  to  tell  how  the  beautiful 

Had  lured  him  from  his  birth. 
Leading  his  eye  afar  through  the  sky. 

And  over  the  wastes  of  earth. 

I  asked  the  good  man,  rising  devout. 

One  eve,  from  his  silent  prayer. 
If  ever  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 

Was  his,  in  devotion  to  share ; 
" '  Tis  the  spirit  of  God,"  was  his  answer  medc, 

**  Abroad  in  the  earth  and  sky ; 
By  day  and  by  night  its  blazing  light. 

As  a  beacon  to  the  eye." 

I  saw  it,  then,  in  the  glow  of  the  star — 

In  the  hue  of  the  beautiful  flower. 
Its  spell  abroad  in  the  glaring  day. 

In  the  hush  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
Its  image  bright  as  a  rainbow  set 

In  the  murky  cloud  of  sight, 
At  mom  and  even  sent  down  from  Heaven 

Its  fountain  of  g^ory  and  lig^ 

The  following  picture  of  Madaline  may  take  its  place  among 
the  numerous  Lilians  of  the  poet-portrait  gallery,  — 
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She  sometimes  seemed  to  wear  a  smik, 

And  then  a  look  of  care,   . 
As  if  the  lights  and  shad^  of  life 

She  sought  alike  to  share,  — 
As  if  one  moment  joy  was  hers, 

And  in  the  next,  despair. 

She  sometimes  seemed  an  angel  sent 

With  bliss  to  lend  the  earth ; 
A  being  bom  of  high-souled  thought. 

In  guise  of  mortal  birth ; 
A  seraph  from  the  sky  above. 

Of  superhuman  worth. 

She  s(Hnetimes  seemed  a  singing-bird 

Of  sweet  mekxiious  tune,  — 
A  warbler  in  the  vocal  groves 

Of  gay  and  laughing  June  ; 
At  will  to  roam  on  wings  of  mom. 

And  free  to  rest  at  noon. 

She  sometimes  seemed  a  spirit  bright. 

The  genie  of  the  hours ; 
A  honey-bee  that  fed  upon 

The  sweetness  of  the  flowers ; 
An  oriole,  the  live-long  day 

That  sang  in  summer  bowers. 

She  sometimes  seemed  a  thing  of  light, 

A  sunbeam  of  the  dawn ; 
Her  steps  fleet  as  the  wild  gazelle, 

And  graceful  as  the  fawm ; 
But  dark  are  all  things  bright,  since  she 

From  the  earth  is  past  and  gone. 

A  flower  that  only  bloomed  in  May, 

A  bird  whose  song  is  hushed ; 
An  angel,  —  now  the  harp  is  still 

From  whence  such  music  gushed ; 
A  rosebud  that  just  met  the  light. 

Then  faded  as  it  blushed. 
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With  one  more  lyric  I  close  tliese  representative  extracts. 
It  appeared  before  the  Avar,  and  is  called  One  Year  Ago,  — 

A  smile  is  on  thy  lips  to-night, 

A  joy  is  in  thine  eyes, 
And  on  thy  brow  there  beams  a  light 

That  with  no  shadow  vies ; 
I  think  of  days  that  swift  have  past. 

Of  pleasures  still  that  flow, 
And  joys  that  have  no  sorrow  cast. 

Though  bom  one  year  ago. 

Tho'  spring  and  summer  have  come  and  gone, 

And  winter's  here  again. 
We  still  may  view  each  grove  and  lawn 

With  sense  unmixed  with  pain ; 
For  in  our  hearts  still  brighter  grows 

The  only  flame  they  know  — 
The  love  that  in  each  bosom  glows, 

Just  bom  one  year  ago. 

Our  hearts  were  linked  with  magic  bands 

Just  wove  one  year  ago. 
Like  waves  that  met  on  ocean's  strands, 

Then  back  in  union  flow ; 
'Mid  winter's  gloom,  'mid  summer's  flowers 

We've  lived  unknown  to  woe. 
Yet  linked  have  been  with  light-winged  hours, 

Just  bom  one  year  ago. 

No  changes  yet  have  crossed  our  path, 

No  sorrows  veiled  our  eyes, 
No  thunder-douds  dissolved  in  wrath 

Above  our  Paradise ; 
And  when  the  winds  and  waves  complain. 

The  storms  and  tempests  blow, 
We'll  turn  our  eyes  and  hearts  again 

To  view  one  year  ago. 

In  person  Mr.  Barrick  is  tall — full  six  feet  in  height — and 
Cassius-like  in  his  proportions  and  physiognomy.    From  his 
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boyhood  he  has  been  partially  lame,  and  has  seldom  been  al^e 
to  walk  without  cane  or  crutch.  He  is  a  man  of  retiring  habits 
and  recluse  tastes.  His  attachments  are  strong  and  permanent, 
and  his  general  habits  of  mind  conservative. 

His  chirograph  is  regular,  large,  and  plain,  without  flourishes 
and  free  from  affectation.  It  is  strong,  earnest,  and  to  the  last 
letter  legible.  In  all  these  things  it  is  just  like  the  man.  It  fur- 
ther manifests  great  directness  of  character — an  absence  of  all 
mere  diplomacy  and  cunning.  His  mind  is  direct,  and  disposes 
him  to  say  what  he  means ;  and  that  in  a  straightforward,  unos- 
tentatious, and  intelligible  manner.  He  hates  mystery,  and 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  detective  duties  that  made  the.very 
life  of  such  men  as  Machiavelli  in  the  upper,  and  Vidocq  in  the 
lower,  stratum  of  rascality.  I  mean  to  say  also  that  his  mind  is 
exceedingly  honest;  and  this  gives  permanency  to  his  impres- 
sions, consistency  to  his  opinions,  and  constancy  to  his  affections. 
There  is  no  trickery  in  his  mind,  either  in  the  intellect,  or  the 
emotions,  or  the  passions. 


BENJAMIN  C.   BARROLL. 

The  author  oi  Maryland  Chancery  Practice,  with  an  Appendix, 
is  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  stands  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  book  goes  something  beyond  its  title.  Matters  of 
equity  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  pleading  and  practice,  come 
within  its  scope.  It  appeared  in  Baltimore  during  the  present 
year. 


JAMES  AVIS   BARTLEY. 

Professor  Bartley  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  elected 
to  a  professorship  in  the  Baltimore  Female  College  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1867.  He  has  for  several  years  contributed  verses  to 
various  southern  periodicals ;  and  at  present  writes  for  the  Home 
Monthly^  published  in  Nashville,  and  for  the  Southern  Home 
Journal^  of  Baltimore.  His  first,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  advised,  his 
only  volume,  appeared  about  1856.  It  is  QXkXx\\it^  Poems ^  and  is 
a  collection  of  very  miscellaneous  verses,  in  which  we  fail  to  find 
one  single  trace  of  merit 


MRS.   MARTHA  HAINES  BUTT  BENNETT. 

Mrs.  Bennett  is,  I  believe,  a  native,  and  is  perhaps  also  a 
resident,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

She  wrote  a  good  deal  under  her  maiden  name,  and  published 
her  volume  under  that  name.  It  is  entitled  Pastimes  with 
Little  Friends^  and  appeared  before  the  y^zx. 

As  Mrs.  Bennett  we  have  heard  of  her  more  rarely,  though 
we  occasionally  see  her  name  and  contributions  among  the 
writers  for  southern  periodicals.  During  the  present  year  it  was 
rumoured  that  she  had  a  voliune  prepared  for  publication,  but 
the  title  has  not  transpired  yet 


MRS.   MARY  CATHARINE  BIGBY. 

There  are  few  of  her  sex  in  the  south  who  have  written 
clearer  little  gems  of  verse  than  Mrs.  Bigby,  of  Newnan, 
Georgia;  though  she  is  known,  and  Emitedly  known  at  that, 
only  as  one  who  has  written  for  the  periodical  press.  Though 
not  an  author  in  any  technical  sense,  I  desire  to  make  mention 
of  one  so  well  able  to  take  such  rank  with  full  hope  of  success. 
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Mrs.  Bigby,  neS  Dougherty,  was  bom  in  Newnan,  Georgia, 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Her  education  was  commenced  there, 
and  finished  at  the  Methodist  College  at  Madison,  in  the  same 
state.  Married  at  seventeen,  she  has  had  less  than  usual  leisure 
for  mere  literary  recreation-work,  as  such  work  is  often  felt  to  be 
in  the  south;  still  she  has  written  perhaps  a  volume  in  quantity. 
Is  timid  and  retiring  in  disposition ;  but  a  real  poet 

The  following  picture  of  Delilah  is  a  littie  lyric  of  sprightly 
grace  and  great  music,  — 

A  Gentile  girl  with  jetty  eyes. 

And  hair  of  tropic  gloom. 
Gleaming  with  gems  of  Araby, 

And  sweet  with  its  perfume } 

Each  rippling  fold  and  sheeny  wave 

Plaited  with  studied  grace,  — 
A  frame  of  ebon  to  enshrine 

The  picture  of  her  face ; 

A  warm,  bright  mouth,  aglow  with  love^ 

A  cheek  where  brown  and  red 
In  loving  rivalry  combine 

To  make  the  dimple^s  bed ; 

Arms  rounded  with  a  sculptor's  art. 

Hands  supple,  soft,  and  fair, 
And  other  charms  but  half  concealed 

Showing  beauties  still  more  rare  ; 

She  comes  from  ages  far  remote, 

A  type  of  woman's  power ; 
A  fiend  of  hell,  a  form  of  light. 

Beauty  her  only  dower. 

A  bright  anathema  she  stands, 

Defiant  in  her  charms ; 
For  Gaza's  giant  was  a  child 

Encircled  in  her  arms. 
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The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Polk  are  full  of  vigour, 
grace,  and  dignity,  —  equal  in  its  peculiar  suggestiveness  to 
Randall's  tribute  to  Pelham, — 

No  richer.harvest  Death  hath  reaped 

In  all  the  southern  gleaning ; 
No  braver  blood  than  his  that  flowed 

With  Eucharistic  meaning. 

He  left  the  soil  he  died  to  save, 

Crimsoned  with  his  gore. 
To  claim  the  sacerdotal  croMm 

The  martyred  Stephen  wore. 

The  Cross,  the  emblem  of  his  faith^ 

He  bore  with  meek  renown. 
Till,  budding  like  the  Levite's  rod. 

It  blossomed  in  a  Crown  ! 

All  o*er  the  land  a  Lent  of  tears 

Shall  Salem's  daughters  keep ; 
Her  sons  look  on  with  stony  eyes, 

For  Vengeance  must  not  weep ! 

I  desire  to  place  side  by  side  with  this  gem  another  on  the 
same  subject,  of  which  I  have  made  mention  elsewhere, 
by  Flash,— 

A  flash  from  the  edge  of  a  hostile  trench, 

A  puff"  of  smoke  —  a  roar. 
Whose  echo  shall  roll  from  the  Kennesaw  hills 

To  the  farthermost  Christian  shore,  — 
Proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  warrior-priest 

Will  battle  for  right  no  more. 

And  that,  for  a  cause  which  is  sanctified 
By  the  blood  of  martyrs  unknown,  — 

A  cause  for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 
And  for  which  he  gave  his  own ; 

He  kneels,  a  meek  ambassador 
At  the  foot  of  the  Father's  throne. 
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And  up  in  the  courts  of  another  world 

That  angels  alone  have  trod, 
He  lives,  away  from  the  dui  and  strife 

Of  this  blood- besprinkled  sod. 
Crowned  with  the  amaranthine  wreath 

That  is  worn  by  the  blest  of  God. 

I  venture  to  offer  the  following,  entitled  The  Balm  of  GiUad, 
as  demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  can  write  blank  verse 
and  write  it  well,  which  proof  is  needed  after  so  many  and  such 
lamentable  failures  in  that  line.  These  lines,  published  in  1862, 
are  not  only  fair  blank  verse,  but  good  poetry,  — 

Rachel-like  she  wept. 
For  one  long  night,  in  which  the  sun  arose 
And  set  and  rose  again,  yet  still  *twas  ni^t ; 
Through  a  dismal  winter  she  had  mourned  — 
Winter,  in  which  a  baby  spring  was  bom. 
That  grew  to  summer's  womanhood,  and  then 
Bore  autumn's  fruit,  and  yet  'twas  winter  stilL 
For  grief  had  blotted  out  the  very  sun, 
And  clothed  the  verdant  landscape  with  a  pall 
December  never  wore. 

Upon  this  night 
A  promise  shone — pale  and  faint  it  beamed. 
As  the  gloaming  of  a  star,  then  clearer. 
Brighter  grew,  until  all  was  perfect  day. 
It  was  a  precious  promise ;  one  of  many 
Thickly  scattered  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
Upon  the  pages  of  the  Book  whose  leaves 
Are  for  the  nation's  healing. 

It  seemed 
The  fairest  gem  the  sacred  casket  held, 
**  The  brightest  star  of  all  the  galaxy," 
To  her ;  for  it  was  her  strength  in  weakness, 
Her  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  sin, 
The  dove  that  brought  the  olive-branch  of  peace 
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When  troubled  waters,  bitter  to  the  taste 
As  Marah*s  streams,  had  engulphed  her  souL 
A  promise  which  was  given  long  ago. 
Unto  her  sires,  and  imto  her  and  hers, 
And  was  wafted  down  through  the  ages  past 
Like  fr^^rant  incense,  yet  replete  with  good 
As  when  'twas  given.     It  was  like  a  voice 
Singing  all  day  within  the  heart  of  hearts, 
Until  the  dimmed  chambers  of  her  soul 
Echoed  with  melody,  as  the  woods 
When  birds  have  built  a  nest  in  every  tree. 
The  day  she  found  this  bahn  in  Gilead 
Was  like  a  silvery  thread  inwoven 
In  the  sombre  woof  of  years ;  a  flower, 
A  perfect  flower,  that  blossomed  out 
The  frozen  snows  of  winter. 

Men  marvelled 
When  she  ceased  to  weep ;  she  whose  head  was  once 
A  fount  of  tears ;  upon  whose  very  life 
Ichabod  seem'd  vmtten.     They  wondered 
At  the  patience  tribulation  vvrought, 
The  hidden  strength  of  great  endurance  bom. 


MARK   F.    BIGNEY. 

Mr.  BiGNEY,  poet  and  editor,  is  an  adoptive  son  of  the  south. 
He  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia.  His  paternal 
ancestry  were  Huguenots,  while  his  maternal  line  is  English. 
He  is  a  self-made  man,  self-taught  and  self-sustained.  In  1847, 
while  quite  young,  he  visited  England ;  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  has  since  lived,  connected  in 
various  ways  with  the  press  of  that  city,  as  a  contributor,  reporter, 
editor.  Before  the  war  he  conducted,  for  several  years,  a  literary 
weekly  called  77ie  Mirror,  Since  1864  he  has  been  associate- 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times,  one  of  the  most  successful 
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daily  newspapers  in  America ;  and  I  believe  he  is  now  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  journal. 

The  only  volume  that  Mr.  Bigney  has  yet  published  is  called 
The  I^orest  Pilgrims^  and  Other  Poems ^  which  appeared  in  1867, 
from  the  press  of  M.  Doolady,  New  York.  It  is  a  handsome 
duodecimo,  of  258  pages.  As  fair  specimens  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  I  present  the-  following  poems.  The  Wreck  of  the 
Nautilus  celebrates  the  destruction  of  the  steamship  of  that  name . 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  1856.  She  was  en  route  from  Galveston 
to  New  Orleans,  with  quite  a  nmnber  of  passengers  on  board,  of 
whom  only  one  was  saved.     I  quote  the  poem  entire, — 

War  on  the  waters  !    Now  the  Cyclone's  breath 
Rouses  the  waves  in  the  wild  dance  of  death ; 
Tears  off  their  crests,  as  revolutions  tear 
The  crowns  from  kings.     There's  fury  in  the  air. 
Assuming  horrent  shapes,  which  madly  sweep, 
With  demon  cries,  across  the  tortured  deep. 

Woe  to  tl^e  mariner  I    His  oak-ribbed  bark 
No  more  can  serve  as  a  protecting  ark  I 
Mastless  and  rudderless  she  drifts,  a  wredc. 
While  the  fierce  billows  thundar  on  her  deck, 
StiU  clamourous  for  victims  !    Woe  to  thee. 
Thou  peo{ded  plaything  of  the  raging  sea  1 

Here  ding  the  brave,  whom  storms  can  not  appal. 

And  there,  the  timid,  who  all  vainly  call, 

In  prayers,  fear-prompted,  for  some  swift  relief. 

Still  mingling  with  the  waves  their  tears  of  grief. 

O,  soaring  Hope  !  thy  gentle  wings  must  fail 

When  scathful  rain  rides  upon  the  gale. 

Man's  puny  might  is  powerless  to  save. 

For  r^[al  Neptune  has  prepared  a  grave 

All  coral-genmi'd,  down  in  his  purple  deep. 

And  summoned  all  hb  Nereids  to  weep. 

High  and  still  higher  rolls  the  m(>untain  surge^ 
Fierce  and  still  fiercer  angry  tempests  urge 
Its  onward  sweep.     It  comes  1  it  comes  !  beware  I 
Whom,  in  its  overwhelming  fury,  will  it  spare  ? 
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O'ertumed  and  torn,  a  thing  of  broken  pride, 

The  wreck  is  swallowed  by  the  hungry  tide ; 

And,  as  it  disappears,  wild  prayers  and  cries 

Of  concentrated  agony  arise. 

O  man  !  still  clinging  to  that  bubble,  life. 

Why  art  thou  still  with  destiny  at  strife  ? 

What  boots  thy  frantic  struggles  ?    Death  is  nigh,  — 

Yield,  yield,  and  learn  it  is  not  hard  to  die. 

Some  sink  at  once  within  the  roaring  sea. 

To  rise,  the  heirs  of  immortality ; 

While  others,  battling  with  the  billows,  gain 

A  few  sad  moments  more  of  life  and  pain. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  the  victims  disappear. 

Till  all  save  two  are  gone,  —  two  strugg^ers,  near 

Each  other  clinging  to  a  floating  tree. 

Thrown  in  their  way  by  chance  or  destiny. 

The  storm  has  spent  its  fury.     Now  again 
Bright  skies  are  mirrored  in  the  glassy  main ; 
And  the  two  seamen,  on  their  friendly  pint. 
Voyage  along  in  safety  o'er  the  brine. 
Their  bark  of  roots  iantastic  is  possessed, 
Wreathed  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  nest. 
Where,  m  the  wUds  of  ocean  solitude. 
Some  monster  bird  has  nursed  her  callow  brood. 

Here  nestling,  hopeful  seemed  the  twain  at  first. 
But  soon  came  hunger  and  unceasing  thirst 
To  rack  them  into  torture.     Oh,  what  pain 
To  be  thus  starving  on  the  watery  plain  ! 
To  hope  till  hope  assumes  the  guise  of  death. 
And  torture  is  increased  with  every  breath  I 
Thus  days  and  days  were  spent,  till  phantoms  rose 
With  ghastly  horrors  to  augment  their  woes ; 
Strange  shapes  flit  past  that  mocked  them  as  they  flew. 
Strange  sounds  seemed  uttered  by  some  demon  crew. 
And  all  seemed  strange,  and  terrible,  and  dread. 
As  fiendish  revels  round  the  unshrived  dead. 
E'en  the  winged  fish,  in  fond  and  sportive  flig^. 
Were  birds  of  evil  omen  to  their  sight ; 
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And  the  fair  nautilus,  with  silken  sail. 

Was  but  the  prophet  of  some  rising  gale. 

Down  in  the  deep  what  monster  forms  drew  nigh. 

With  eyes  of  fire ;  and  skeletons  swam  by, 

Like  mocking  deaths,  which  seemed  with  bony  hand. 

To  point  new  terrors  in  some  viewless  land. 

Surrounded  thus  with  every  form  of  woe 

That  shipwrecked  man  was  ever  doomed  to  know. 

One  of  the  two  leaped  madly  in  the  tide 

To  cool  his  bummg  brow ;  —  he  sank,  and  died. 

The  other  still  lived  on,  if  it  be  life, 
When  every  breath  with  agony  is  rife ; 
And  when,  with  waning  strength,  to  know  and  feel 
Has  more  of  pang  than  torture's  racking  wheeL 
He  was  of  Ethiop  blood  and  stalwart  frame. 
And  lived,  he  knew  not  why.     No  honoured  name 
And  wealth  of  hopes  were  liis ;  still  lived  he  on 
Till  hope  aiid  all  but  agony  were  gone. 

Eight  days  of  pain  had  passed.     The  evening  star 
Already  gleamed  in  azure  depths  afar. 
When,  like  some  sea-bu'd  vast,  a  sail  drew  nigh. 
Paused  by  the  pine  to  hear  the  victims  cry, 
And  gentle  hands  raised  to  a  friendly  deck 
The  lone  survivor  of  the  foundered  wreck. 

The  other  poem  I  qu6te  is  a  lyric  called  For  The'e^  My  Love, 
For  Thee,  And  both  Moore  and  Morris  have  often  done 
worse, — oftener  than  they  have  done  better. 

Thy  love's  the  sun,  thou  peerless  one,  — 

It  warms  me  with  its  glow ; 
With  light  divine  it  seems  to  shine, 

Though  I  alone  can  know 
Its  secret  charm,  a  shield  from  harm 

On  life's  imcertain  sea. 
Oh,  I  shaU  pray  both  night  and  day. 

For  thee,  my  love,  for  thee. 
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With  stany  gleams,  in  holy  dreams 

Thou  comest  to  my  soul. 
As  o'er  a  strand  of  golden  sand 

Life's  sparkling  waters  roll ; 
Andy  with  the  kiss  of  purest  bliss. 

Attuned  to  harmony, 
My  thoughts  arise  to  brightest  skies^ 

With  thee,  my  love,  with  thee. 

The  golden  chimes  of  sweetest  rhymes 

Thy  charms  but  faintly  tell ; 
The  softest  note  that  e'er  did  float 

From  fairy  horn  or  shell. 
With  birds  that  sing  and  flowers  of  spring; 

And  all  bright  things  that  be,  v 

None  can  compare,  with  voice  or  air. 

With  thee,  my  love,  with  thee. 

OH,  I  would  write  thy  name  with  light 

To  shame  the  stars  above ; 
And  in  high  lays  would  ever  praise 

The  riches  of  thy  love. 
All  wealth  that  shines  in  golden  mines. 

All  gems  of  land  and  sea. 
Are  but  as  rust  and  trampled  dust^ 

To  thee,  my  love,  to  thee. 


WILLIAM   BINGHAM. 

Colonel  Bingham  is  of  the  third  generation  in  a  family  of 
teachers, — teachers  who  have  always  maintained  a  prominent 
place  in  that  honourable  profession.  The  school  they  teach  and 
have  taught  is  at  Mebaneville,  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  no^v 
under  the  charge  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Colonel  Bing- 
ham was  "bom  a  schoolmaster."  His  birth  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July,  1835 ;  and  he  has  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  adopting  the  profession  of 
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teaching.  He  graduated,  after  preparation  under  his  father,  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  1856, 
having  attained  the  first  distinction  throughout  the  course.  He 
has  now  been  twelve  years  a  teacher,  and  commenced  author- 
ship in  1 86 1.  In  preparing  a  text-book  in  Latin,  he  was  but 
carrying  out  a  purpose  of  his  father,  whose  failing  health  pre- 
vented his  personal  attention  to  it.  Colonel  Bingham,  being  "  to 
the  manor  bom,"  proposes  to  "die  in  the  harness,"  and  finish 
his  career  as  he  has  commenced  it.     He  has  published,  — 

1.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies,  This  work  first  appeared  in 
Confederate  times,  issued  by  a  house  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  in  1863, — flagrante  bello,  A  new  and  revised  edition 
appeared  in  1866  in  New  York,  which  stands  high,  if  not  first, 
among  the  Latin  grammars  published  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Ca^ar's  Commentaries,  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  Pub- 
lished in  1864.     A  new  edition  preparing. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  academies,  with  copious  parsing  exercises,  1867. 
This  I  regard,  after  careful  examination,  as  clearly  the  best 
English  grammar  yet  published  in  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Bingham  has  in  preparation  an  edition  of  Sallusfs 
Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Cataline,  to  be  published 
at  some  future  day. 


ALBERT  TAYLOR  BLEDSOE,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  West 
Point.  He  was  for  a  while  professor  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi; and  subsequently,  for  several  years  just  preceding  the 
war,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Early  in  the  war  he  wati  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  War,  under  the 
provisional  Govemnicnt,     Since  the  war  he  has  been  engaged 
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in  getting  up  and  editing  the  Southern  Review^  a  quarterly,  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Browne,  he  got  out  the  first 
number  in  January,  1867.  The  Review  is  like  its  chief  editor 
— fearless,  able,  bold,  gloveless,  scholarly,  and  distinctly  south- 
em,  though  not  belligerently  sectional.  The  tone  and  manner 
are  sometimes  felt  to  be  severe,  and  these  features  are  hardly 
accidental. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  the  author  of,  — 

1.  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will. 

2.  A  Theodicy ;  or  vindication  of  the  divine  glory  as  mani- 
fested in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world. 
An  octavo,  published  in  New  York,  1854. 

3.  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery.  PubHshed  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1856. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics^  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Elements  of  Geometry  and  the  Infinitesimal  Method.    1867. 

After  showing  the  defects  of  text-books  hitherto  used  in  the 
higher  departments  of  mathematics,  the  author  of  this  work  pro- 
ceeds to  define  its  scope  and  purpose  in  this  wise,  — 

"  Now,  the  very  first  condition  of  the  existence  of  a  mathe- 
matical science,  as  such,  is,  that  its  first  principles  shall  be  so 
clear  and  so  perfectly  defined  that  no  one  can  mistake  them. 
But  even  this  primary  and  indispensable  condition  is  not  fulfilled 
by  most  of  the  treatises  or  text-books  on  the  infinitesimal  analy- 
sis. Hence  this  analysis,  as  usually  developed  in.  books  for  the 
instruction  of  beginners,  is  still  in  a  semi-chaotic  state.  If,  then, 
we  would  introduce  anything  like  order,  harmony,  and  beauty 
of  real  mathematical  science  into  the  transcendental  analysis, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken,  is,  to  exhibit  its  first  principles  in  a 
clear  and  umiiistakable  light.  My  object  in  this  work  is  to 
contribute  all  in  my  power  toward  so  desirable  a  result ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  render  as  clear  as  possible  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  higher  calculus,  from  which  the  whole  science 
should  be  seen  to  flow  in  tiie  form  of  logical  consequence,  and 
that,  too,  as  clearly  as  the  light  of  day  flows  from  the  sun. 
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Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction;  far,  far  more 
than  has  been  appropriated  by  the  so-called  teachers  of  the 
science.  Hence  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  avail  myself 
of  the  labours  of  others,  but  I  shall  never  do  so  without  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  my  obligation  to  them.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  I  shall  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  infinitesimal  analysis  from  the  first  appearance  of  its  ele- 
ments in  the  Greek  geometry  to  the  present  day.  This  \A\\. 
enable  us  to  see  the  more  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  its  methods 
by  showing  us  the  difficulties  it  has  had  ta  encounter,  and  the 
precise  manner  in  which  it  has  surmounted  them.  It  will  also 
disclose  in  a  clear  light  the  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  the 
calculus  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  development,  from  Euclid 
and  Archimedes  to  Cavalieri  and  Pascal,  and  from  Cavalieri 
and  Pascal  to  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  such 
a  historical  sketch  will  show  us  that,  after  all  its  wanderings 
through  the  dark  undefined  regions  of  the  infinite,  the  human 
mind  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  humble  and  unpretending 
postulates  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  in  order  to  lay  out  and 
construct  a  satisfactory  and  easy  road  across  the  Alpine  heights 
of  the  transcendental  analysis.  And  besides,  is  there  not  a  plea- 
sure,— is  there  not  an  inexpressible  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  labovus  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  it  has  created  by  far 
its  most  sublime  instrument  of  discovery, —  an  instrument,  indeed, 
with  which  it  has  brought  to  light  the  secrets  of  almost  every 
department,  and  with  which,  above  all,  it  has  unveiled  the  entire 
system  of  the  material  universe  to  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world?" 

This  statement,  while  it  gives  us  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  volume  in  question,  gives  us  also  a  glimpse  of  the 
author's  style — that  reflex  of  an  author's  mind,  better  than  most 
other  indicia,  to  determine  the  character  in  general.  What  man 
does  is  indicative  of  his  character  to  some  extent ;  and  among 
the  results  that  go  to  indicate  the  inner  man,  a  specimen  of  his 
style  is  one  of  the  best. 
5* 
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The  chirograph  of  our  author  is  nervous  and  irregular,  but 
exact  and  legible.  It  is  not  disfigured,  nor  adorned,  with  flour- 
ishes ;  but  marches  with  an  eager  and  angular  movement  directly 
forward.  This  hand  indicates  a  large  confidence  in  self,  impa- 
tience of  interference,  irritability  and  severity,  together  with 
exactness,  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  positiveness  in  its  way 
mathematical. 


MISS  ANNIE  R.   BLOUNT. 

The  appearance  of  a  small  volume  oi  Poems  in  i860  gives 
Miss  Blount  a  place  among  the  verse-writers  of  the  south. 

She  was  born  on  Saturday,  the  2  2d  of  June,  1839,  ^  believe, 
in  Richmond  County,  Georgia ;  and  to-day  resides  in  the  city 
of  Augusta,  of  that  state.  She  was  educated  at  the  Methodist 
Female  College  at  Madison,  where  she  graduated  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Her  graduating  poem,  The  Follies  of  the  Age^  a 
satire,  gained  her  much  applause.  She  has  since  taken  several 
prizes  offered  for  poems  and  tales.  At  one  time,  just  after  her 
graduation,  she  "  assumed  the  editorial  responsibility  of  a  paper 
published  at  Bainbridge,  Georgia." 

A  frequently-used  nom  de  plume  is  Jenny  Woodbine, 

Her  volume  of  verses  is  full  of  sad  thoughts ;  and  some  few 
merits  here  and  there  appear ;  but  there  is  too  much  despon- 
dency, partly  real  and  partly  affected.  The  versification  is 
fair  for  a  schoolgirl,  and  once  in  a  while  runs  into  sweet  music. 
I  quote  one  piece  that  will  illustrate  all  these  points,  both 
good  and  bad  at  once.     She  calls  it  The  Past^  — 

Back  to  your  caves  again, 

Dreams  of  the  buried  past ! 
And  never  more  on  me 

Your  gloomy  shadows  cast. 
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A  gulf  is  fixed  between 

Such  memories  and  me^  — 
A  gulf  all  wide  and  deep. 

And  I  —  I  will^  firee. 

Stir  not,  O  day-oold  corpse  I 

The  stone  is  on  your  gniTe; 
I  am  released  at  last. 

So  long,  so  long  a  slave. 
And  yet,  O  dream  of  mine. 

Dream  beautiful,  but  fled  ! 
Sometimes  at  midnight  hour 

I  weep  that  thou  art  dead. 

'Twas  night,  there  was  no  moon. 

And  no  one  else  was  by ; 
With  calm  and  tearless  face, 

I  watched,  and  saw  ye  die. 
Beside  a  hearthstone  cold. 

With  ashes  covered  o'er, 
I  counted  your  quick  gasps, 

And  knew  you'd  smile  no  more. 

I  heard  your  last  deep  sob. 

Your  faint  and  quivering  breath ; 
And  smil^  to  see  that  thou 

Wert  beautiful  in  death. 
I  smoothed  your  rigid  limbs. 

Arranged  each  shining  tress. 
And  kissed  your  stiU  white  lips 

With  yearning  tenderness. 

I  tried  to  turn  away 

In  calm  and  quiet  pride ; 
Some  lingering  weakness  yet 

Detained  me  at  your  dde. 
I  closed  your  earnest  eyes^    ' 

And  then,  in  sudden  pain. 
And  with  a  gush  of  love 

I  kissed  your  lips  again. 
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One  hour  on  me  had  done 

The  work  of  many  years ; 
And  yet  my  face  was  stiH,  — 

A  grief  too  deep  for  tears 
Had  hushed  each  gasping  sobi— 

But  why,  oh  !  why  again 
Recall  from  its  cold  tomb 

That  long,  long  night  of  pain  ? 


J.  M.  BONNELI.,  D.D. 

The  Reverend  President  of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon, 
Georgia,  has  published  but  one  book — a  text-book,  entitled  A 
Manual  of  the  Art  of  Prose  CompositioUy  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  It  was  published  by  Morton  &  Co.,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1867,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
press  of  the  South. 

The  Southern  Review  says  of  this  work,  "  Even  our  cursory 
examination  has  detected  very  many  inaccuracies";  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  truth  of  the  statement 


MISS  SALLIE  A.   BROCK. 

This  promising  and  energetic  writer  of  the  Old  Dominion  is 
one  of  those  young  authors  w^ho  found  their  stimulus  in  the 
stringencies  that  resulted  from  the  late  war. 

Miss  Brock  is  a  native  of  Madison  Court-House,  a  pictu- 
resque little  village  that  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains, — a  section  of  Virginia  celebrated  for  the  romantic 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  intelligence,  and  the  high  moral  and 
social  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Her  education  was  com- 
menced at  home  under  the  eye  of  her  father,  continued  under 
private  tutors  and  a  governess,  and  finished  at  the  University  of 
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Virginia.  Two  years  prior  to  the  war,  the  ,family  removed  to 
Richmond,  where,  for  these  two  years,  our  author  was  engaged 
in  teaching.  Occasionally,  then,  fugitive  pieces  of  verse  found 
their. way  from  her  escritoire  to  the  public  prints,  but  always 
under  a  nom  deplume^ — sometimes  Virginia  Madison^  sometimes 
simply  Virginia.  Her  family  is  Welsh;  and  in  its  maternal 
line  embraces  the  Checos,  the  Beverleys,  the  Burtons,  and  the 
Buckners, — the  last  being  the  maiden  name  of  Miss  Brock's 
mother. 

Miss  Brock's  literary  productions  embrace, — 

I.  Richmond  During  the  War ;  Four  Years  of  Personal  Ob- 
servation. By  a  Richmond  Lady.  Appeared  in  1867  from  a 
New  York  publishing  house,  and  was  very  favourably  received 
by  the  press  both  north  and  south.  A  northern  reviewer  says 
ofit,— 

"  To  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  has 
been  produced  on  the  war  would  give,  after  all,  but  a  faint  and 
inadequate  impression  of  its  real  merits.  Characterized  by  a 
purity  of  style  and  thought,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  an 
earnestness  of  conviction  that  are  too  rarely  found  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  it  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  have  a  widely 
extended  circulation.  The  hopes  and  fears,  the  resolution  and 
self-sacrifice,  the  sufferings  and  privations,  the  heroism  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  southern  people,  are  described  with  all  the 
warm  affection  and  loving  reverence  of  a  true  woman's  heart — 
a  heart  whose  every  throb  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  South. 

"  The  style  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  the  literary  character  of 
the  book  is  of  the  highest  order.  Full  of  incident,  and  of  stir- 
ring, striking,  and  often  thrilling  scenes,  the  interest  of  the  work 
never  flags.  All  the  joyousness  of  victory,  and  the  gloom  of 
defeat,  all  the  glory  and  all  the  horrors  of  war,  are  depicted  witli 
a  life-like  vividness;  and  the  leading  characters  that  appear 
upon  the  stage  are  painted  with  the  fidelity  of  truth  itself  The 
title  of  the  volume  would  convey  the  impression  that  the  scope 
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is  limited  to  Richmond ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  fair  authoress 
takes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Confederacy,  and  describes  the 
influence  of  this  or  that  event  as  affecting  the  general  progress 
of  the  contest." 

This  would  be  high  praise  even  from  a  southern  journal.  Its 
significance,  coming  from  a  northern  source,  is  suggestive  of  a 
high  degree  of  merit  in  the  work. 

2.  The  Southern  Amaranth,  This  is  not  strictly  a  work  of 
authorship,  being  a  "  volume  of  poems,  generally  by  southern 
authors,  compiled  and  arranged"  by  Miss  Brock.  The  design 
of  the  work  is  "to  give  assistance  to  the  Memorial  Associations 
of  the  South,  engaged  in  exhuming  the  remains  from  the  battle- 
fields, and  laying  them  in  consecrated  grounds."  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1868. 

This  collection  is  a  veiy  valuable  one ;  and  the  work  takes 
rank  with  the  similar  works  by  Dr.  Gilmore  Simms  of  South 
Carolina,  Miss  Emily  V.  Mason  of  Virginia,  Mr.  De  Leon  of 
Baltimore,  and  Bohemian  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  points  of 
superiority  to  all  of  them.     The  first  edition  sold  rapidly. 

3.  Myra,  or  the  Foreshadowings.  This  is  a  novel.  It  is  an- 
nounced, but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  copy. 
The  theme  proper  is  the  issue  between  the  infidel*  s  belief  in 
destiny  and  the  Christian's  faith  in  Providence. 

As  a  poet,  Miss  Brock  has  written  a  good  deal, — quite  a  vol- 
ume in  quantity ;  and  I  presume  it  will  ere  long  be  published  in 
that  form.  The  main  fault  I  have  to  find  with  this  author — and 
one  is  expected  to  find  fault  always — as  a  poet,  is  a  too  great 
facility  at  composition ;  and  this  ease  results  in  some  degree  of 
carelessness  or  imperfection  in  finish ;  yet  never  a  line  that  she 
has  written  is  lacking  in  the  true  strength,  earnestness,  quickness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  contribute  so  much  to  genuine 
poetic  effects.  Some  of  the  longest  of  these  poems,  of  which  I 
have  found  many  in  the  Metropolitan  Record^  are  upon  local 
and  occasional  subjects ;  as,  The  Fall  of  Richmond,  The  Story  of 
the  Powhattan  (the  James),  and  On  the  Death  of  Henry  Timrod. 
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I  quote  Love  Beyond  Time,  as  fairly  illustrative  of  Miss  Brock's 
poetic  style,  — 

Beneath  the  green  magnolia  boughs, 

We  sat  beside  a  fountain. 
And  watched  the  day-god  as  he  sank 

To  rest,  behind  a  mountain. 
The  "lengthening  shadows"  o*er  the  plain 

All  silently  were  stealing, 
While  tiny  stars  their  glinmiering  eyes 

Were  timidly  revealing. 

The  zephyr  wild  on  wooing  wing^ 

With  blushing  roses  dallied^ 
Then  kissed  the  jessamine's  pale  cheek, 

Then  to  the  myrtle  sallied ; 
The  sportive  waters  plashed  along 

In  lively,  prattling  measure. 
But  in  my  ears  tones  sweeter  far 

Were  'wakening  blushing  pleasure. 

A  pair  of  soul-lit  eyes  on  mine^ 

Were  bent  in  earnest  glances, 
And  thrilling  deep  my  heart  of  hearts, 

The  blissfuUest  of  fancies ; 
And  as  the  twilight  o'er  the  earth 

In  loving  dalliance  lingers, 
His  story  told,  his  hand  sought  mine^ 

And  clasped  my  fluttering  fingers. 

•  I  need  not  say  my  heart  was  won — 

The  stars  looked  down  and  listened. 
And  saw  themselves  reflected  bright 

In  ciystal  tears  that  glistened : 
In  crystal  tears  like  diamond  dew 

That  seeks  the  heart  of  roses, 
And  brighter,  fresher  beauties  there 

Through  liquid  light'  discloses. 

Those  happy  tears  were  kissed  away. 

While  on  the  lashes  trembling — 
The  mirrored  lights  of  love  and  truth. 

That  mock  all  vain  dissembling ; 
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Yes,  blissful  tears  were  kissed  away. 

And  vows  so  sweet  were  spoken,  — 
Vows  that  we  pledged  ourselves  should  ne'er 

While  life  endured  be  broken. 

The  future  all  before  us  then. 

With  richest  colours  blended ; 
It  was  a  dream,  too  much  of  heaven,  — 

As  earth,  the  dream  hath  ended. 
For  sorrow  came  full  soon  to  dim 

My  bright,  ecstatic  vision. 
And  death  to  pale  with  wintry  chill 

Those  colours  all  Elysian. 

The  future  gray  before  me  spreads, 

Its  light  is  all  beclouded ; 
The  beauteous  visions  of  the  past 

In  night  are  all  enshrouded. 
And  musingly  I  wend  my  way. 

And  smile  at  present  sorrow. 
For  life  is  but  a  day  at  most — 

Eternity — to-morrow. 

And  there,  beneath  the  trees  of  light. 

And,  by  the  crystal  river 
That  floweth  near  the  Throne  .of  God, 

Love  will  endure  forever ; 
No  setting  sun  will  darkness  bring, 

No  last  embrace  be  given. 
For  love  will  live  while  God  is  love,  • 

And  love  was  bom  of  heaven. 

Since  the  war,  Miss  Brock  has  resided  mostly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  engaged  in  literary  work.  Hers  is  one  of  those 
earnest,  sympathetic  natures,  thoroughly  feminine,  made  search- 
ing by  thought,  and  rendered  gentle  by  sorrow;  womanly  to 
the  last  grace  of  womanhood,  and  stirred  into  questioning 
thought  by  the  spirit-life  that  breathes  throughout  our  age  and 
time. 
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MISS  EMMA  ALICE  BROWNE. 

Although  she  has  never  published  a  book,  Miss  Browne  has 
given  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  real  genius  as  a  poet,  and, 
besides,  is  so  well  and  favourably  known  throughout  the  entire 
South,  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  according  her  an  unquestioned 
right  to  mention  among  the  living  writers.  She  was  bom  in 
Cecil,  Maryland,  on  Christmas  day  of  1840.  Her  father  was  a 
Methodist  minister ;  and  she  inherits  a  poetical  vein,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  poet,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Felicia  Hemans. 

Coggeshall,  in  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West^  says  of 
her, — 

"  Miss  Browne  is  not  afraid  of  out-of-door  exercise.  She  is 
an  excellent  shot,  passionately  fond  of  rambles  in  the  deep 
woods,  and  near  laughing  waters.  She  lives  an  impulsive,  robust 
life,  and  is  remarked  by  all  as  a  girl  [written  in  i860]  *  with  no 
nonsense  about  her,'  such  as  'wasting  the  midnight  oil,'  and 
fretting  her  round,  dimpled  face  into  wrinkles  on  account  of 
some  *•  congenial  spirit.' "  That  vigourous  writer  still  further 
says  of  Miss  Browne,  —  "  Her  early  home  was  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  at  the  head  of  tide-water;  a  wild  and  romantic 
region,  full  of  beauty,  and  the  inspiration  of  poetry  and  daring. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  bold  features  of  massive  rocks,  towering 
forests,  and  rushing  waters  may  not  have  fostered  her  genius, 
and  had  much  to  do  in  the  creation  of  her  best  productions  ?  " 

A  lady  friend  of  the  West  speaks  of  her  as  of  genial  tempera- 
ment, beautiful,  a  friend  of  Prentice,  and  of  Miss  Sallie  M. 
Bryan.  When  she  first  saw  Niagara,  "  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands." 

She  has  contributed  to  many  periodicals :  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal, the  Saturday  Evening  Postj  the  Ledger^  Graham's  Maga- 
zine, the  Methodist  Protestant,  and  several  others. 

The  following  irregular,  unrhymed  verses,  entitled  Niagara, 
1857,  will  serve  two  purposes;  and  I  give  them  less  as  what 
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Miss  Browne  can  do  as  a  poet  than  as  illustrative  of  her  reach 
of  imagination  and  fervour  of  expression,  — 

WHd  from  his  northern  fastness 

The  loud,  prophetic  river, 

Sowing  the  limitless  fields  of  air 

With  his  deep-voiced,  infinite  tlrander. 

Tramples  the  dark  cliffs  widerfoot 

In  his  headlong,  glorious  mission 

To  the  shaken  hills,  and  the  echoing  caves. 

And  the  gray,  primeval  forests. 

Back  from  his  awful  forehead  streams 

The  blossom  of  all  the  ages ; 

The  shaggy  lengths  of  his  hoary  locks 

Dashed  wild  against  the  headlands, 

And  wide  on  the  rushing  tempest  sweeps 

His  mantle  of  revelation  ! 

And,  grasping  the  fadeless  bow  of  heaven. 

His  shadowy  hands  are  lifted. 

Whilst  he  shouts  in  the  dialect  of  the  storm 

To  the  cowed  and  trembling  nations  I 

The  winds  take  up  the  mighty  strain. 

And  the  forests  bow  before  it ; 

And  on  the  hoary-fronted  rocks^ 

And  the  limitless  brow  of  heaven  — 

In  light,  and  shadow,  and  burning  starsy 

In  the  leap  of  the  subtle  lightning. 

In  the  rainbow's  smile  and  the  sunset's  dream — 

Is  written  the  broad  translation. 

And  the  green  isles  thrill  with  an  inner  sense 

Of  its  awful  rhythm  —  Jehovah  ! 

Alone,  in  his  chainless  might  sublime. 

And  grand  as  a  frowning  angel. 

He  pauseth  between  the  vibrant  crags, 

Old  as  primeval  darkness. 

Shaking  the  hills  with  his  psalm  of  strength 

Like  the  voice  of  the  resurrection  ! 
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Whilst  out  of  the  hollow,  abysmal  font 

Of  the  Universe  he  poureth 

The  white,  baptismal  wine  of  God, 

DistUled  in  the  spheres  of  thundei^ 

On  the  penitent,  upturned  brows  of  earth. 

Cooling  her  ancient  fever  ! 

The  following  versicles  deserve  a  place  beside  Stoddard's 
little  Greek-like  fancies, — 

The  water-lilies  float  the  way 

The  tide  floweth ; 
So,  to-day, 

Down  purple  memories,  fax  and  dim. 
My  happy  heart  doth  follow  him 

The  way  he  goeth  I 

The  sunset's  crimson  cup,  o'erfiil]. 

Stains  the  blue  river 
Beautiful ! 

So  is  my  nature's  high  divine. 
In  his  rare  nature's  costly  wine, 

Rose-tinged  forever ! 

The  above  is  called  Aurelia^  and  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
that  Flash-like  faculty  of  condensation  and  suggestiveness  that 
is  so  rare. 

Alone  is  far  more  vigourous  than  either  of  the  preceding,  — 

There  is  a  sound  in  all  the  land 

Of  the  wind  and  the  falling  rain. 
And  a  wild  sea  breaking  on  dead  white  sand 

With  a  desolate  cry  of  pain. 
As  if  its  mighty  and  terrible  heart 

Were  heaved  with  a  human  pain. 
I  stand  alone  with  the  wind  and  rain. 

As  many  a  poet  hath  stood,  , 
Soul-lit  with  the  beautiful  inner  light. 

And  a  sense  of  a  higher  good, 
But  feeling,  because  of  the  world,  as  if 

My  life  were  written  in  blood ; 
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And  my  soul  keeps  sobbing  a  sorrowful  song, 

Like  a  brook  in  an  autumn  wood. 
Blow  wind  !  blow  wind  !  fall,  desolate  rain, 

And  cry,  oh,  sorrowful  sea  ! 
To  the  dumb,  dead  sand  thy  merciless  pain, 

For  such  has  my  heart  for  me. 
Pitiless  I  pitiless  !  homeless  and  pitiless  I 

Such  is  the  world  to  me. 

These  verses  might  have  been  written  at  Niagara,  as  well  as 
by  the  "  sorrowful  sea,"  since  the  utterance  of  the  outer  world 
usually  takes  its  tone  from  the  voice  of  the  soul  within, — 
whether  it  be  buoyant  as  the  triumphant  shout  of  Niagara 
to-day,  or,  as  in  utter  darkness,  deep  as  the  wail  of  Niagara 
to-morrow !  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Alone  is  an  echo  of 
that  same  thunderous  harp  of  waters ;  for  I  have  myself  noted, 
through  the  changing  phases  of  soul,  as  I  stood  by  Niagara,  the 
changing  voices  that  seemed  to  rise  from  that  Babel  of  tongues 
— all  mute  but  the  one  that  the  soul  was  listening  to  hear. 


JOHN  DICKSON  BRUNS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Bruns  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the 
year  1836 ;  and  was  educated  at  the  Charleston  College,  for 
which  he  was  prepared  by  his  father,  a  man  of  fine  scholarship, 
and  large  success  as  a  teacher.  While  at  college  he  took  in  his 
junior  year  a  prize  for  composition,  and  one  f6r  elocution ;  and 
in  his  senior  year  received  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  oration. 
He  graduated  witli  the  first  honour  in  1854.  He  attended  medi- 
cal lectures  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Charleston;  and  in  1857 
received  his  diploma  as  M.D.  in  the  Medical  College  of  the 
latter.  On  this  occasion,  a  special  premium  was  awarded  him 
for  the  best  thesis;  he  also  won  the  college  prize,  —  a  silver 
cup,  — but  was  allowed  to  receive  but  one.  He  chose  the 
foimer. 
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The  same  yeaJ*  of  his  graduation  in  medicine  he  ptirchased 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal^  which  he  edited  with  increasing 
success  and  favour  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1858  he  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the 
Charleston  Preparatory  Medical  School,  in  which  position  he 
lectured  through  both  annual  courses,  summer  and  winter. 

During  the  war,  he  was  Surgeon  of  a  General  Hospital. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina.  A  few  months  later  he  visited  Europe,  and  pursued 
some  special  studies  in  London. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  the  New  Orleans-School  of  Medicine,  which  chair 
he  now  holds. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  writing,  Dr.  Bruns  has  con- 
tributed both  prose  and  verse  to'various  Southern  periodicals. 
His  letters  from  Europe  to  the  Charleston  Courier  evince  a 
certain  literary  facility  and  happiness  of  description  that  are 
rare.  While  in  Charleston,  he,  for  a  year  or  two,  conducted  the 
book-table  column  of  the  same  journal  with  eminent  success  as 
a  popular  and  appreciative  critic,  and  versatile  analyst  of  both 
matter  and  style. 

Dr.  Bruns  has  delivered  two  lectures  on  literary  subjects  be- 
fore the  public,  —  one  in  i860,  on  Alfred  Tennyson;  and  one 
in  1868,  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Timrod ;  the  former 
in  his  native  state,  the  latter  in  New  Orleans.  *  Both  were  in  a 
high  degree  successful. 

He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  happiest  men  at 
repartee,  and  the  most  brilliant  talker  of  the  day,  being  Words- 
worthian  sometimes  in  his  monopoly  of  talk ;  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  nicest  and  readiest  quoters  of  Latin  in  the  South, 
having  Horace  at  his  fingers'  ends.  His  special  admirations 
among  the  English  poets  are  Shakspeare,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson. 

The  number  of  his  l5nics  and  occasional  poems  is  large ;  the 
6* 
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best  known  being,  Wrecked^  Dead,  The  Christmas  Hymn^ 
Schiller^  and  Charleston,  His  Legend  of  Santa  Claus  is  a 
pleasing  poem  of  its  class,  and  is  the  longest — over  t\v'o  hun- 
dred verses — that  I  have  seen. 

The  literary  character  of  Schiller — the  poem  subjoined — 
warrants  me  in  quoting  it  entire.  This  character  is  twofold 
pertaining  to  both  the  poet  who  sings  and  the  theme  he  devel- 
opes.  No  one  of  my  readers  will  question  my  claim  of  interest 
for  diis  poem, — no  one,  at  least,  who  has  ever  yielded  himself 
to  the  magic  of  Schiller*  s  genius,  —  Schiller,  the  great  hierophant 
of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  "direct  ambassador  of  the  Ideal" 
No  one  can  find  this  graceful  tribute  to  "  Germany*  s  best 
^sthetician  "  uninteresting, — no  one,  at  least,  who  has  ever  had 
his  soul  called  up  from  its  human  depths  by  the  voice  of  that 
vivifier  of  the  hard  truths  of  Kant ;  who  "  would  have  man  obey 
his  reason  with  joy."  The  poem,  as  a  work  of  art,  takes  rank 
with  Sprague's  Shakspeare  Ode ;  and  will  suffer  little  in  com- 
parison with  Halleck's  Bums,  although  less  polished,  and  infinite- 
ly less  popular  in  its  subject.     But  Schiller y  — 

Schiller  !  who,  to  that  realm  of  art 

Where  breathes  the  pure  ideal. 
Hath  borne  us  up  on  joyoiis  wing, 

Above  this  fettered  real. 
Until,  on  beauty's  mountain-top, 

The  glory  and  the  vision 
Burst  on  the  enraptured  soul  that  hails 

That  fadeless  light  elysian. 

Brave  worker  !  who  hath  nobly  riven 

These  slavish  bonds  of  sense. 
And  torn  from  falsehood's  smiling  face 

The  mask  of  mean  pretence, 
And  taught  us  not  the  triumph  won. 

But  the  more  glorious  strife. 
The  eager  race,  and  not  the  goal, 

Is  the  true  end  of  life. 
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Through  what  dark  years  of  bitter  toil. 

By  lonely  exile  bought. 
With  torturing  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

And  cruel  fortunes  fraught. 
Thy  patient  spirit  thou  possessed. 

And  wore  thy  mortal  guise. 
Until,  on  lurid  clouds,  the  god 

Rose  to  his  native  skies  ! 

So  thou  art  strong  to  purify 

Our  hearts  of  low  desires, 
And  kindle  with  thy  flame  of  song 

Our  ineffectual  fires ; 
Where'er  the  feltering  reason  halts. 

To  wing  the  soul  to  soar. 
And  ravish  with  celestial  sights 

Eyes  blindly  sealed  before. 

But  not  for  Wallenstein,  though  there 

One  wdl  might  dream  he  hears 
Above  the  clang  of  clashing  swords 

The  sweet  voice  of  the  spheres. 
Which  to  thy  rapt  communion  first 

Their  solemn  silence  broke. 
And  by  fair  Jena's  garden-tower 

In  mystic  music  spoke ; 

Not  for  the  wild,  delirious  life 

With  which  the  Robbers  glows ; 
Not  for  the  brave,  strong  stream  of  Tell 

Poured  on  his  country's  foes ; 
Not  for  Messina's  lovely  bride, 

Rich  with  supernal  beauty ; 
Nor  Orleans'  martyred  maid,  who  crowned 

With  death  her  life  of  duty ; 

Nor  yet  iox  Carlos,  hapless  prince  ! 

That  dark  and  gloomy  story. 
We  breathe  thy  name  with  hous^old  love 

Which  fame  shall  trump  with  glory ; 
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And  for  thy  r^pl  brow,  whereon 
The  laurelled  crown  reposes, 

Twine  the  immortal  bays  among 
The  myrtle-leaf  and  roses. 

But  groping  through  this  shadow-land 

Where  wavering  lights  mislead  us, 
We  bless  thy  glorious  orb  of  song 

Whose  luminous  shafts  have  freed  us 
From  sensual  glooms,  and  earthly  thralls. 

And  passions  base  or  lowly. 
And  gilded  music's  sweetest  close 

With  meanings  deep  and  holy. 

I  see  the  Youthful  Diver  plunge 

Amid  the  seething  main, 
And  from  the  whirlpool's  awful  depths 

Lift  the  king's  cup  again ; 
But  tempting  heaven  for  beauty's  smile, 

Not  honour's  noble  guerdon, 
The  refluent  wave  comes  roaring  back. 

And  brings  no  living  burden. 

Hear  Ceres  wailing  for  her  child. 

As  still  she  sows,  in  anguish. 
The  golden  tokens  of  af  love 

Which  not  even  death  can  vanquish ; 
And  at  the  quick'ning  toudi  of  spring. 

Their  prison-gates  unrolling. 
Those  buried  S3rmbols  burst  from  earth. 

The  mother's  heart  consoling. 

The  avenging  Cranes  of  Ibycus 

Wheel  clanging  overhead. 
While  round  the  vast  Corinthian  stage 

The  fearful  Fiu-ies  tread ; 
And,  of  that  startled  Isthmian  crowd. 

Swift  judgment  takes  possession. 
Who,  from  his  nrarderers'  ashen  lips. 

Catch  the  awe-wrung  confession. 
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The  red-cross  knight  of  Toggcnburg 

Kneels  all  the  weary  hours, 
Watching,  alone,  with  wistful  eyes^ 

The  four  gray  convent-towers ; 
And  from  the  lifted  lattice-bar. 

Within  the  cloister's  pale. 
His  sweet  uun,  looking  forth  at  eve. 

Bows  meekly  to  the  vale. 

To  fiery  doom  trips  Fridolin, 

Yet  stays  his  beads  to  tell. 
And  while  the  good  priest  lifts  the  rood. 

He  swings  the  sacrist-belL 
The  envious  huntsman,  spurring  on 

To  glut  his  hateful  rage. 
Is  thrust  into  the  furnace-blast. 

And  God's  hosts  save  the  page. 

Up  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rhodes, 

'Mid  tumult  of  delight, 
Groans  the  great  Dragon,  and  before 

Rides  on  the  hero -knight ; 
But,  mute  beneath  the  Master's  word. 

He  learns,  with  reverent  shame. 
The  Christian  cross  is  never  won 

As  meed  of  earthly  fame. 

And,  while  the  magic  pictures  pass,. 

I  scarce  can  bear  the  swell 
Of  rapture  when  I  hear  afar 

Thy  many-languaged  BelL 
Its  merry  music  ushers  in 

Bright  childhood's  golden  morning. 
And  floats  in  heaven-bom  notes  away, 

As  thpu^  all  earth  'twere  scorning. 

And,  oh  !  with  what  a  human  love 

Its  silver  tones  are  rife 
When,  passing  from  her  father's  door. 

The  bride  becomes  the  wife  ! 
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It  consecrates  through  all  her  dajrs 

Life's  holiest  emotions. 
And  rings  each  sacred  Sabbath  in 

With  call  to  pure  devotions. 

It  clangs  with  fiercest  fury  when 

The  happy  homestead's  burning, 
And  mourns  with  solemn  plaint  the  sire 

To  his  long  rest  returning ; 
And  when  all  men  in  brotherhood 

Of  heartfelt  concord  stand. 
It  shouts  the  angels'  song  of  peace 

And  good-will  through  the  land. 

God  send  it  long  to  ring  with  these 

Sweet  messages  of  love, 
And  lift  our  earth-stained  souls  from  strife 

To  his  blest  calm  above  — 
To  that  ideal  land,  where  faith's 

Eternal  fountain  springs. 
And,  standing  by  her  native  palms. 

Peace  folds  her  shining  wings. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  that  the  nearest  perfect 
art  will  please  the  popular  taste  less  than  lower  grades  of  art 
will.  The  reasons  are  apparent.  But  it  is  also  true  that  popu- 
lar appreciation  is.  in  itself  an  evidence  of  imperfect  art.  That 
which  is  popular  through  appreciation  of  the  many — not  as 
The  Iliady  for  example,  through  the  traditions  of  interpreters — . 
is  ipso  facto  known  to  be  second-rate.  The  many  appreciates 
whatever  it  can.  That  which  it  can  not  appreciate  may  be 
above  its  appreciation.  This  poem  on  Schiller  I  am  free  to 
confess  receives  largely  of  its  interest  from  ideas  that  lay  about 
the  name  itself,  and  in  the  memories  it  must  everywhere  awaken  ; 
much  of  the  art  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  lies  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject. 
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MRS.  MARY  EDWARDS  BRYAN. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  not  published  in  volumes  yet,  but  the  poet 
that  has  written  The  Hour  When  We  Shall  Meet  Again  has 
genius  that  entitles  her  to  a  mention  among  the  living  writers 
of  the  South ;  the  more  so  that  that  genius  has  been  employed 
in  such  editorial  ways  as  to  have  made  its  mark  upon  the  mass 
of  Southern  readers. 

Besides  poems  of  the  brilliant  and  passionate  style,  she  has 
written  tales,  essays,  and  editorials  innimierable.  Her  writings 
would  fill  two  or  three  volumes. 

She  has  been  dalled  the  Norton  of  the  South ;  and  perhaps 
her  genius  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  author  of  The  Undying 
One  than  any  other  that  we  could  point  out,  though  there 
flashes  forth  occasionally  a  something  that  makes  one  think  of 
Mrs.  Browning.  In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  as  a  char- 
acteristic opinion,  that  Mrs.  Bryan  considers  Aurora  Leigh 
"  the  greatest  book  of  the  age." 

Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  daughter  of  Major  J.  D.  Edwards,  an  influen- 
tial planter,  and  a  native  of  Florida. 

When  she  was  twelve  years  old,  her  parents  moved  to 
Woodland,  near  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

At  sixteen  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  wealthy  planter 
of  Louisiana. 

At  seventeen  she  returned  to  her  father's  home  in  Georgia, 
and  commenced  her  career  as  a  writer  for  the  literary  press. 

In  1859  she  went  to  Atlanta,  and  became  the  editor  of  the 
literary  department  of  the  Crusader^  a  temperance  and  literary 
weekly.    She  edited  that  for  about  a  year ;  and  wrote  a  great  deal. 

In  1869  "the  cloud  which  had  so  long  brooded  over  her  was 
lifted,  and  a  way  opened  for  her  return  to  her  western  home." 
So  says  the  author  of  Women  of  the  South  Distinguished  in  Lite- 
rature. 

Early  in  the  war — soon  enough  to  escape  the  rule  of  General 
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Butler  in  New  Orleans — Mrs.  Bryan  returned  to  Georgia,  as  a 
refugee  from  the  rigours  of  the  war  in  Louisiana. 

Early  in  1867  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Bryan  had  just  formed 
an  association  with  Mr.  L.  Duplex,  in  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Natchitoches  (Miss.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  suffered.  Suffering  has  perhaps  awaked 
powers  which  nothing  else  could  have  called  forth.  The  gifted 
of  her  sex  have  often  suffered.  Lady  Bulwer  did,  and  so  did 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton ;  and  Mrs.  Southworth,  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 

The  Hour  When  We  Shall  Meet  Again  is  full  of  fervour ;  has 
ratlier  more  passion  than  poetry  in  it,  but  enough  of  both  to 
make  it  a  striking  poem,  —  » 

"  When  shall  it  be  ?  "     I  see  thy  red  lip  now 

Tremble  with  the  low-spoken  question,  and  thine  eyes 
Search  mine,  until  I  feel  the  hot  tears  flpw 

To  the  repressing  lids.     I  answered  then  with  sighs, 
^  But  I  am  stronger  now  —  the  hour  is  past, 
And  the  blue  billows  of  a  tropic  main 
Break  between  thee  and  me.     Look  up  !  —  at  last 
I'll  answer  thee.     Ay,  we  shall  meet  again. 

Not  in  an  hour  which  any  tongue  of  Time, 

Brazen  or  silver,  may  ring  on  the  air ; 
Not  when  the  voice  of  streams  in  joyful  chime 

Summons  young  April,  —  shaking  from  her  hair 
Clusters  of  scented  hyacinths,  moist  and  blue 

As  thine  own  dewy  eyes ;  nor  when  the  shade 
Of  whispering  elms,  of  summer-ripened  hue. 

Bathes  my  hot  brow  in  some  sequestered  glade ; 
Nor  when  the  autumn  clusters  of  the  vine 

Hang  purple  in  the  sun,  and  the  faint  breath 
Of  brookside  asters,  and  the  moaning  pine 

Alike,  and  sadly,  prophesy  of  death ; 
Nor  when  I  droop  my  weary  head,  as  now, 

Upon  my  hand,  besidb  the  winter  hearth— 
Shall  thy  quick  step,  thy  kiss  upon  my  brow, 

Malce  me  forget  that  ever  grief  had  birth. 
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No,  never  more  shall  sonHgfat's  golden  sheen. 

Nor  the  psle  stars^-a  iiwird  and  watofaful  train— 

Nor  yet  the  moonlight,  chilly  and  serene, 
Xx>ok  on  the  hour  when  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet  we  shall  meet.     Listen  !    One  winter  day, 

Standing  where  late  the  gentians  were  abloom. 
You  said  when  life's  red  current  ebbed  away. 

That  we  should,  like  the  flowers,  sink  to  a  tomb 
Of  dust  and  nothingness  upon  the  breast 

Of  earth,  whence  we  had  drawn  our  sustenance. 
And  that  the  sleep  would  be  eternal  rest ; 

And  then  you  met  my  anxious  upward  glance 
And  smiled,  and  said  that  the  mysterious  scheme. 

Which  in  the  world's  dim  ages  priests  had  ^un. 
Of  life  beyond,  was  but  a  dotard's  dream. 

And  I  believed  you,  for  you  were  the  Sun 
To  my  unbudding  soul ;  but  that  is  past. 

I  have  talked  with  my  soul  in  the  still  hours. 
And  with  bsured  brow  prayed  in  the  temples  vast 

Which  Nature  rears,  and  when  the  dreaded  power 
Of  Death  had  stamped  pale  foreheads,  I  have  knelt 

To  catch  the  meaning  in  the  d3ang  eyes ; 
And  so  have  solved  the  mystery :  I  have/<?// 

Your  teachings  false ;  the  spirit  never  dies. 
There  is  a  world  beyond,  and  we  shall  meet  — 

The  thought  fadlslike  a  dead  (lower  on  my  heart—- 
Meet  only  once — at  the  dread  Judgment  Seat, 

Clasp  hands,  look  in  each  other's  eyes,  and — part. 
And  part  forever  I    Oh,  by  all  the  years 

My  soul  has  kept  thy  memory  enshrined. 
By  all  my  burning  prayers,  and  by  my  tears. 

And  by  the  love  to  long  despair  resigned, 
I  charge  thee  let  that  single  glance  be  land  — 

Full  of  unuttered  love  as  djring  breath 
Breathed  out  in  kisses,  when  the  arms  entwined 

Shall  soon  be  severed  by  the  grasp  of  death. 
The  grdf  that  then  shall  part  us  is  more  deep 

And  dark  than  death.     Oh,  let  that  last  look  be 
One  of  immortal  love,  that  I  may  keep 

Its  sacred  memory  through  eternity. 
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The  following  lines  were  written  in  the  presence  of  a  picture 
of  the  convivial  Greek,  and  are  entided  Anacreon^  — 

Yon  sea-like  stretch  of  darkening  pines 

Is  surging  with  the  tempest's  power. 
And  not  one  star  of  pi^omise  shines 

Upon  the  gloomy  hour. 
With  wailing  soonds  the  Wast  is  rife. 

And  wilder  yet  the  edioes  roll. 
Up  from  the  scenes  where  want  and  strife 

Convulse  the  human  souL 
'Tis  madness  rules  the  fateful  hour  -— 
X/Ct  me  forget  its  fearful  power ; 
Drop  low  the  curtams  of  my  room,. 
And  in  the  green  and  purple  gloom, 
iose  sight  of  angry  men  and  stormy  skies. 
Gazing,  Anacreon,  on  thy  splendid  eyes. 

My  grand  old  Greek  1  —  for  back  in  Time 

Thy  glorious  birth-hour  lies — 
Thy  ^ade  has  heard  the  tread  sublime. 

Of  passing  centuries  ; 
And  yet  the  soul  that  thrilled  thy  lyre 

Has  power  to  charm  us  still. 
And  with  its  vivid  light  and  fire 

Our  duller  spirits  filL 
Breathe  cm  me,  sjurit  rare  and  fine. 
Buoyant  with  energy  divine, 
The  light  and  joy  of  other  days — 
JLive  in  those  blue  eyes*  dazzling  rays  ; 
They  lift  my  soul  from  its  confining  cage. 
The  barriers  of  this  dull  and  sordid  age. 

I  dream  I  am  a  girl  of  Greece^ 

With  pliant  shape  and  foam-white  arms^ 
And  locks  that  fall  in  bright  release 

To  veil  my  bosom's  charms. 
The  skies  of  Greece  above  me  bend — 

The  JEgean  winds  are  in  my  hair ; 
I  hear  gay  songSy  and  shoutings  send 

Their  music  on  the  air. 
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I  see  a  bright  processioii  pass ; 

The  girls  throw  garlands  on  the  grassi 

And,  crowned  with  myrtle  and  with  bay, ' 

I  see  thee  pass  that  flowery  way. 

While  swim  before  me  smiling  fields  and  skies, 

Dimmed  by  one  glance  of  those  resplendent  eyes. 

Prince  of  the  lyre  !  thy  locks  are  white 

As  Blanc's  mitrodden  snow ; 
But,  quenchless  in  their  fire  and  light. 

Thy  blue  eyes  beam  below ; 
And  well  the  myrtle  gleams  among 

Thy  locks  like  stars  of  truth  j 
The  poet's  soul  is  ever  youngs 

His  is  immortal  youth. 
He  dwells  within  that  border  land. 
Ardent,  yet  pure,  clasped  hand  in  hand. 
And  years  but  add  a  nobler  grace, 
A  higher  charm  to  mind  and  face^ 
While  Youth  and  Beauty  that  his  dreams  eclipse 
Bend  to  the  magic  of  his  eyes  and  lips. 

Oh  !  heart  of  love,  and  soul  of  fire, 

My  spirit  bows  to  thee ; 
Type  of  the  ideals  that  inspire 

My  dreams  eternally. 
I'd  be  a  slave  to  such  as  thou. 

And  deem  mjrself  a  queen. 
If  sometimes  to  my  kneeling  brow 

Those  perfect  lips  might  lean. 
High  thoughts  and  aims  within  my  breast 
Would  start  from  then-  despairing  rest ; 
And  the  wild  energies  that  sleep. 
Like  prisoned  genii,  might  outleap. 
And  bid  my  name  among  the  immortals  shine. 
If  fame  to  me  could  mean  such  love  as  thine  ! 


Mrs.  Browning,  with  her  extreme  independence  of  conven- 
tionalities, could  haxdly  have  done  better  than  that,  in  its  way ; 
and  its  way  lies  within  the  domain  of  true  poetry, — a  way  that 
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woman*  s  higher  delicacy  of  taste  enables  her  to  tread  with  less 
danger  than  lies  in  man's  path. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  indicate  the  poetess  of  the  South 
who  stands  first  in  vigour,  passion,  and  imagination  —  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fancy  —  I  should  name  Mrs.  Bryan. 


JOHN  W.  BURKE. 


Mr.  Burke  is  a  resident  of  Macon,  Georgia,  and  is  a  native 
of  Ireland.    He  has  written  but  one  book  that  I  am  aware  of,  — 

The  Life  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  Celebrated  Irish  Patriot  and 
Martyr,  with  his  Speeches,  etc, ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
valuable  portions  of  Irish  history.  The  work  was  pubUshed  in 
Charleston,  about  i860. 


JAMES  FITZ-JAMES   CALDWELL. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  produced  but  one  regular  book — The 
History  of  a  Brigade  of  South  Carolinians,  known  first  as 
Greg^s,  and  subsequently  as  McGowaris  Brigade — though 
he  has  written  a  good  deal  in  an  occasional  way  for  the  periodi- 
cal press.  A  series  of  letters,  during  a  tour  of  Europe  just 
before  the  war,  was  well  received,  as  weU  as  were  some  poems 
published  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  an  officer  in  the  brigade  whose  historian 
he  is ;  belongs  to  one  of  the  best  Scotch  families  in  that  State, 
being  a  son  of  Chancellor  James  J.  Caldwell ;  is  a  graduate  of 
the  South  Carolina  College;  was  bom  in  Newberry  District, 
South-Carolina ;  is  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Howard  H. 
Caldwell,  poet  and  litterateur,  and  is  to-day  a  lawyer,  resident  in 
his  native  village. 
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ADOLPHE  CALONGNE.       • 

M.  Calongne  occupies  a  position  of  much  promise  among 
the  Franco-American  poets  of  the  Crescent  City.  His  most 
widely  known  poems  probably  are  a  Hymne  A  la  tnemaire  de 
Madame  la  Generale  Beauregard^  and  two  odes,  —  that  d  la 
grande  tragMienne  italienne  Madame  RUtori^  and  that  sur  le 
supplice  de  Maximilien,  The  last,  the  most  recent,  is  freshest 
in  the  minds  of  Southern  readers. 

M.  Adolphe  Calongne  was  bom  in  New  Orleans  on  the  nth 
November,  1836.  His  early  tastes  lead  him  to  literary  pursuits, 
but  more  imperative  circumstances  have  determined  for  him  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  It  is,  notwithstanding  this  impediment 
to  free  literary  activity,  that  M.  Calongne  has  pursued  poetry  as 
a  recreation  or  a  necessity  rather  than  as  a  profession.  He  has 
reacfy,  and  proposes  ere  long  to  publish,  a  volimie  of  his  spuited 
poems  in  French. 


CHARLES  CAMPBELL. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  bom  at  Petersburg,  Virgmia,  on 
the  first  of  May,  1807,  Ms  father  being  John  Wilson  Campbell 
of  Rockbridge, '  and  his  motiier  {nee)  Mildred  Walker  Moore 
of  Chelsea. 

Charles  Campbell,  after  studying  the  ordinary  English  branches, 
was  for  several  years  under  the  instmction  of  Peter  Cooke,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who,  although  very  eccen- 
tric, misanthropic,  and  irascible,  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  a  good  teacher.  After  two  years  and  a  half  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  young  Campbell  graduated  there  in  the 
fall  of  1825,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  the  first  honour  in 
his  class.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  Society.  He  subse- 
7* 
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quently  studied  law,  attended  the  law-lectures  of  Judge  Henry 
St  George  Tucker,  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  was  licensed 
to  practise;  but  being  strongly  bent  on  literary  pursuits,  he 
soon  abandoned  the  law.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a 
bookseller  in  Petersburg,  and,  being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind, 
not  only  sold  books,  but  read  them.  His  bookstore  was  the 
favourite  rendezvous  of  professional  and  literary  ftien ;  and  in 
this  way  the  son  imbibed  much  of  his  taste  for  literature.  He 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  teaching.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  S&uihern  Literary 
Messenger  of  Richmond.  He  has  been  twice  married ;  first  to 
Miss  Callaway  of  Tennessee,  and  second  to  Miss  Burdsall  of 
New  Jersey. 

His  published  works  are,  — 

1.  The  Introductum  to  the  History  of  the  Cq^y  and  Ancient 
Dominion  of  Virginia,     Published  in  Riclunond,  1848. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Vir- 
ginia, Published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  in  1859. 
The  author^  s  father,  John  W.  Campbell,  was  also  the  author  of 
a  concise  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  The  History  of  Virginia 
from  its  Discovery  till  the  year  1781,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  all  the  distinguished  dharacters  that  occur  in  the  colonial, 
revolutionary,  and  subsequent  period  of  that  history. 

3.  Some  Materials  to  Serve  for  a  brief  Memoir  of  John  Daly 
Burky  author  of  a  History  of  Virginia,  with  ^etch  ^  the  Life 
and  Character  of  his  only  diild,  John  Junius  Bark.  Editf:d  by 
Charles  Campbell 

4.  The  Genealogy  of  the  Spotswood  Family  in  Scotland  and 
Virginia,   Compiled  by  Charles  Campbell.    Privately  printed. 

5.  Mr.  CampbeU  edited  The  BUnd  Papers^  consisting  of  the 
correspondence  of  Colonel  Theodorick  Bland,  Jr.  Published  in 
Petersburg  as  early  as  1843. 

Mr.  Campbell  lives  at  present  in  his  native  city,  Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
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L.  PLACIDE  CANONGE. 

The  term  brilliant  applies  with  perhaps  more  accuracy  to  the 
literary  genius  and  esprit  of  Canonge  than  to  those  of  any  other 
litterateur  of  the  South.  And  yet  his  name  is  almost  unknown 
even  in  the  South.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  writes  only 
in  French,  and  thus  limits  the  circle  of  his  readers  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  is  altogether  a 
poet, — has  devoted  his  whole  genius  to  that  sphere  of  literature 
— is  a  true  poet  botb  literarily  and  in  his  life.  He  inherited 
many  of  his  fine  qualities  firom  his  father,  Judge  J.  F.  Canonge, 
who  was  highly  appreciated  in  Louisiana ;  partly  for  the  great 
legal  abilities  with  which  he  discharged,  during  many  years,  the 
functions  of  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  New  Orleans,  but  mainly  for 
the  digpity  and  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the  tuning  elegance 
and  classic  wit  he  displayed  in  conversation. 

The  poet-son,  Placide,  was  bom  in  July,  1822. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth,  there  was  a  grand  battle  being  waged 
m  Louisiana  between  the  Gallic  and  the  Saxon  tongues.  The 
universal  Yankee  had  invaded  the  State,  not  only  with  his 
wares  and  notions,  which  were  very  acceptable,  but  also  with  his 
"harsh,  northern,  whistling,  grunting  guttural,"  which  was  not 
He  strove  to  exclude  the  limpidly  flowing  language  of  la  belle 
France  from  the  schools  and  the  courts,  from  business  and 
society.  The  fight  was  fierce.  The  hostility  was  d  Voutrance, 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  "Down  with  the  French  1"  and  on  the 
other,  "-^  bos  V  Anglais  1'^  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
French  was  of  course  doomed  to  go  under  ;  but  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  the  respective  partisans  wrought  die  issues  into  those  of 
local  politics. 

In  times  like  these,  Placide  Canonge  grew  up. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Judge  Canonge,  the  descendant  of  a 
noble  French  family,  and  having  all  the  riches  and  beauties  of 
the  French  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  his  tongue's 
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end,  although  also  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  sided  with 
the  vernacular  of  his  own  race.  Instead  of  sending  his  son  to 
an  American  or  English  College,  he  sent  him  to  the  Louis  le 
Grand  College  of  Paris. 

We  have  the  result. 

In  1839,  Placide  Canonge  returned  to  New  Orleans  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  Hterature  of  the  Romantic  School  of  French  Lite- 
rature which  glories  in  the  names  of  such  men  as  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Lamartine,  and  a  hundred  other  then  rising  stars  in 
that  dazzling  sky.  He  was  imbued  not  only  with  their  literary 
characteristics,  but  also  with  their  radical  politics  and  their  pas- 
sionate republicanism, — the  impulsive  spirit  tliat  had  boiled 
over  in  1830 ;  that  was  to  rise  to  a  deluge  in  1848,  and  subsided 
under  the  military  despotism  of  the  New  Empire  only  to  burst 
forth  again  to-morrow  or  next  day  (?)  in  the  grand  political 
deluge  that  is  constantly  inaminent  in  Europe. 

Burning  with  thoughts  thus  acquired,  and  realizing  the  impulse 
of  genius,  young  Canonge  at  once  seized  the  pen  he  has  wielded 
v/ith  so  much  success.  From  1839  to  this  day  he  has  been 
ceaselessly  at  work,  adding  successively  fresh  laurels  to  the 
literary  garland  of  his  native  State.  Audubon,  AllarcJ,  St.  Cerau, 
Lepous6,  and  their  compeers  were  just  beginning  to  pass  away, 
and  he  aspired  to  be  their  worthy  successor. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  yet  volitating  in  the  vestibule 
of  his  literary  career,  a  contemporary  writer  of  New  Orleans,  — 
M.  Cyprien  Dufour, — I  am  advised,  in  a  small  volunae  oi  Local 
SketcIieSy  thus  touches  our  young  poet,  — 

"La  litt6rature  d'aujour  d'hui  ressemble  fort  I,  un  bizarre 
oc^n.  Les  uns  s'enfoncent  tristement  malgri  tous  leurs  efforts, 
les  autres  surnagent  ^  tire  de  bras.  En  voici  qui  flottent  et 
s'avancent  monumentalement — c*est  le  g^nie,  inclinez-vous ! 
En  voillL  qui  glissent  I^g^rement  sur  la  surface  de  I'eau  comma 
une  troupe  d'oiseaux  aux  ailes  diapr^es — ceux-la  sont  les 
hommes  d imagination.  C'est  parmi  eux  probablement  que 
M.  Canonge  se  placerait,  s'il  entrait  en  plein  dans  Toc^an." 
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Time  has  done  more  for  M.  Canonge  than  M.  Dufour 
expected. 

The  drama  was  his  chosen  field.  These  are  Ae  chief  of  his 
works, — 

1.  Le  Maudit  Fasseport  A  vaudeville,  performed  in  1839  at 
the  Orleans  Theatre* 

2.  Gaston  de  St.  Elme.  A  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  brought  out 
in  1840. 

3.  E Ambasiadeur  d Autrtcke,    A  five-a<it  drama. 

4.  Un  Grand  d^Espagne,     The  same. 

5.  Histaire  sous  Charles  Quint     The  same. 

6.  France  et  Espagne,     The  same. 

7.  Comte  de  Monte  Christo.    The  same. 

8.  Comte  de  Carmagnola.    The  same. 

9.  Qui  perd  gagne.     A  comedy. 

10.  Institutions  Americaines,  A  series  of  essays,  written 
during  ^e  author's  visit  to  Paris  in  1848,  and  published  in 
Girardin's  newspaper,  La  Fresse^  aimed  at  the  parties  then 
discussing  the  famous  Republican  Constitution  of  that  day. 
The  writer  hoped  to  enlighten  the  French  people  on  tiie  true 
principles  of  such  work.  The  papers  were  quoted  as  authority 
in  the  debates  of  the  convention. 

11.  The  Book  for  Mrs.  Morph/s  opera,  Louise  de  Lorraine, 

12.  A  translation  into  French  of  Helper's  Nojoque,  This  is 
a  spirited  reproduction  of  a  spirited  book.  M.  Canonge  omits, 
in  translaXing  it,  quite  a  number  of  paragraphs ;  some  personal 
and  family  matters  in  the  introductory  chapter;  most  of  the 
citations  of  autjbxniti^s ;  some  apostrophes  to  the  pope  ;  and  all 
the  attacks  upon  Catholicism.  He  prefaces  his  translation  with 
an  introduction,  in  which  he  makes  a  very  fair  resume  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  discussions  upon  the  negro.  He  also 
publishes  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Helper  in  which  that  author  dechnes 
to  pubhsh  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nojoque,  En  passant^  I  may 
state  that  I  have  been  informed  that  the  word  is  of  Portuguese 
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origin,  and  signifies  something  analogous  to  an  oasis — some-> 
thing  pleasant  with  unpleasant  surroundings. 

I  believe  that  all  of  M.  Canonge's  dramas  have  been  pro- 
ducetl  in  New  Orleans,  and  all  with  merited  applause.  He  is 
the  Sheridan  of  his  day.  Several  of  diese  plays  were  produced 
upon  the  stage  in  Paris;  and  Parisian  audiences  have  shown 
special  favour  to  the  Comte  de  Carmagfiola^  which  had  there  a 
run  of  over  a  hundred  nights. 

The  lyrics  from  time  to  time  thrown  off  would  make  a  hand- 
some blue-and-gold  volume  of  real  gems. 

Our  author  has  also  contributed  largely  to  journalism.  He 
has  edited  quite  a  number  of  weeklies, — La  Lorgnette^  LEn- 
tractey  Llmpartial^  Le  Courier  FratiQais^  Le  Sud^  and  La 
Renaissance.  To-day  he  is  editing  LEpoquey  of  which  he  is 
also  proprietor. 

In  person,  Canonge  has  been  favoured  by  nature.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  but  a  facile  pen  has 
drawn  for  me  this  outline  oi\i\% personnel^ — 

"  In  stature  he  is  small,  but  well  formed.  His  features  are 
classical,  without  a  single  faulty  line;  and  as  soon  as  one 
beholds  his  high,  broad,  smooth,  perpendicular,  beaming  fore- 
head, and  large,  lustrous,  contemplative  black  eyes,  the  idea  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  he  must  be  a  poet." 

He  is  a  poet  indeed — a  real  poet  Not  one  whose  schooling 
has  only  enabled  him  artificially  to  versify  with  taste  and 
correctness — to  prepare  elegant  vers  de  soci^i  with  success — 
but  one  whose  words  gush  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  and 
bloom  into  forms  of  passional  and  brilliant  beauty.  He  thinks 
clearly ;  sees  the  creatiures  of  his  mind-creations  distinctly ;  and 
hence,  though  brought  up  in  the  Romantic  school  of  French 
literature,  his  style  does  not  partake  of  the  vagueness  of  his 
models.  It  is  more  logically  precise  than  theirs,  while  it  evinces 
all  the  warmth  and  verve  that  characterize  that  school. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  attainments,  our  author  is  an  actor  • 
of  the  first  order ;  and  not  infrequently  does  he  appear  upon 
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the  boards  of  the  Orleans  Theatre;  and,  when  he  does,  the 
result  is,  that  the  critic  who  had  assigned  him  the  first  place 
among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  day  finds  his  rank  higher 
as  a  personator  of  his  own  heroes — a  star  actor — than  when 
he  was  viewed  authorially. 

I  give  a  twin  }>oem  as  illustrative  of  our  audior's  lyric  style ; 
and  prefer  not  to  deteriorate  its  spirit  and  life  by  translating,  but 
give  it  in  the  author's  own  musical  and  impressive  tongue  :« —     i 

BRISE  DU   SUD. 

(Ecrit  en  exiL) 
I. 
Brise  qui  Tiens  du  Sad,  portes-tn  sar  ton  aile 
Un  debris  des  tr^sors  ravis  ^  1*^x116  ? 
Celle  par  qui  je  vis,  oh  !  dis-moi,  que  fait  elle  ? 
Sais-tu  combien  de  pleurs  de  ses  yeux  out  coulS  ? 
Rends  la  vie  h  mon  coeur  qui  meurt  de  ton  silence, 
Au-dessus  de  ma  tdte,  6  brise,  arrdte-toi ! 
Pour  moi  peuple  un  instant  le  vide  de  Pabsence, 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  parle-moi,  parle-moi ! 

n- 

Si  ceux  ^  qui  je  dois  tant  de  douces  ivresses, 
Qui  sur  toute  ma  route  essaimaient  les  bonheurs, 
Si  ces  coeurs  qui  pour  moi  n'avaient  que  des  caresses, 
Ne  se  sont  pas  brisks  sous  le  poids  des  douleurs ; 
Si  bientot  &  la  nuit  doit  succ^der  Paurore, 
Si  la  patrie  en  deuil  reste  forte  en  sa  foi ; 
Si  le  lion  bless^  rugit  et  lutte  encore, 
•  Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  parle-moi,  parle-moi  1 

III. 
Mais  si  rEiyrel  sacr6  qu*a  genoux  je  r^vSre, 
Par  le  dernier  levite  etait  abandomi^, 
S4I  fallait:  que  le  juste  eCit  encor  son  Calvaire, 
'Ex  qu-  il  ne  restat  rien  du  temple  profan^; 
Si  pour  tant  de  h^ros  et  potr  tant  d'h^catombes. 
Si  pour  touH  ces  inartyrs  immoles  5.  leur  foi, 
Lc  ciel  ne  nous  gardait  que  des  croix  et  des  tombes, 
3nst  qui  viens  du  Sud,  tais-toi,  brise,  tais-toi! 
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IV. 

Tu  te  tais,  tu  te  tais  !  mon  esprit  en  d^mence 

Par  les  spectres  du  doute,  6  brise,  est  agit6 ; 

R^ponds  !  fais-tu  planfer  ton  lugubre  silence 

Sur  le  cercneil  b^ant  de  notre  liberty  ? 

Non  !  si  Dieu  s'oubliait  au  succ^s  de  Pimpie, 

Nos  ntortyrs  Uii  criraijent  de  leurs  tombeaux :  Pourquoi  ? 

Et  Dieu  nons  armerait  d^une  seconde  vie  ! 

Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  parle-moi,  parle-moi ! 

LA  BRISE  M»A  PARLE! 

I. 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  brise  aux  puissantes  ailes, 
Je  t'ai  dit :  De  ton  vol  suspends  pour  moi  le  course 
Parle  moi  du  pays,  conte  moi  des  nouvelles 
De  ceux  que  j'ai  laiss^s  au  nid  de  mes  amours  ! 
Et  tout  h,  coup  ton  souffle  a  caress^  ma  tdte, 
II  a  s6ch6  les  pleurs  en  mon  regard  voil^, 
Dans  la  nuit  de  mon  coeur  la  lumi^re  s'est  faite^ 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  et  ta  voix  m'a  parl^  \ 

II. 

Et  cette  voix  m'a  dit :  *<  Tu  peux  chanter,  polite ; 
Ceux  dont  le  saint  amour  r^ve  de  tol  U-bas, 
En  baisant  leur  drapeau  font  face  ^  la  temp^te, 
Dut-elle  les  briser,  ils  ne  fl^iront  pas  ! 
Mille  heros  naltront  pour  un  heros  qui  tombe ; 
Dieu  qui  sauva  Moise  au  Sud  s*est  r^v^l^ ; 
II  place  quelquefois  le  berceau  sur  la  tombe, 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  merci,  tu  m*as  parl6  ! " 

III. 
Sur  im  fleuve  de  sang  le  berceau  qui  sumage, 
Aujourd'hui  porte  encor  un  enfant  surhumain ; 
Le  monde  tout  entier  I'applaudit  du  rivage, 
Mab  pour  le  secourir,  helas  !  pas  ime  main  ! !  ,  .  • 
Qu'  importe  1  11  lutte  s^ ;  h,  son  effort  sublime 
Le  flot  I'a  reconnu,  le  flot  a  recul4  ..... 
Et  le  berceau  du  Sud  est  sauv^  par  I'abime, 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  merci,  tu  m*as  parli  1 
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rv.  . 

Du  berceau  que  la  vague  a  laiss6  sur  la  plage 
Le  Moise  qui  sort  n'est  phis  un  frele  enfant ; 
Au  baptome  sacrS  du  sang  et  de  Forage 
11  a  re^  la  taiUe  et  Pome  d'on  g^ant ; 
Son  bras,  arm6  par  Dieo,  terrasse,  pulverise ; 
£t  brandissant  aussi  son  drapeau  constcU^ 
II  atteint  d'un  seul  bond  it  la  terre  promise  1 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  merci,  tu  m'as  parl^  1 

V. 

Canaan  !  Phoriioft  a.  d^cbir^  ses  voiles  ; 
Ua  cri  d'indepietidance  a  r^joui  les  cieiix, 
£t  le  geant  qui  porte  ^  son  front  vingt  4toileSy 
Sur  le  Nord  demembr6  baisse  un  oeil  d^daigneox  ; 
Debout  sur  des  tombeaux,  il  montre  sa  conquSte 
Au  peuple  qu*il  fait  libre  et  qu'il  a  console ; 
Pharaon  est  vaincu  !  tu  peux  chanter,  poete, 
Brise  qui  viens  du  Sud,  merely  tu  m'as  parl^  1 
(Etats  Confederes,  1864.J 


J.  N.  CARDOZO. 

Mr.  Cardozo  has  written,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  only  one 
book,  and  that  a  small  one, — Reminiscences  of  Charleston,  Pub- 
lished in  Charleston,  1866.  The  author  is,  I  believe,  a  native 
and  resident  of  that  city. 


AUGUSTUS  B.  CHANDLER. 

This  song-writer  of  the  Crescent  City  was  bom  in  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  on  the  15  th  of  February,  1839,  and  while  yet  a 
youth  removed  to  New  Orleans. 

He  is  a  finished  musician,  and  his  first  compositions  for  the 
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piano  were  published  with  his  earliest  literary  efforts,  about  ten 
years  ago.  About  the  same  time  he  entered  the  public  schools 
as  a  teacher,  passing  a  most  brilliant  examination.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
the  city,  and  has  retained  the  position  with  ability  ever  since. 
Passionately  devoted  to  literature,  a  close  student,  attached  to 
linguistic  pursuits,  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  classics,  well  read 
in  general  literature,  Walter  Clyde — Mr.  Chandler  writes  under 
that  nom  de  plume — enjoys  a  fine  basis  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  person  he  is  of  medium  size,  rather  foil, -^having  dark  hair, 
brown  eyes,  and  wearing  full  whiskers.  Is  a  fine  conversationist, 
full  of  humour,  fond  of  anecdote,  excelling  in  descriptions,  and 
of  ready  repartee.  The  general  tone  of  his  literary  compositions 
is  melancholy,  or  at  least  meditatively  sentimental.  Forgotten^ 
will  illustrate  the  range  of  theme  familiar  to  his  muse,  and  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  songs,  always  so  full  of  word-music :  — 

We  loved  each  other  dearly 

In  childhood's  happy  day; 
We  twined  our  hands  together 

Amid  our  childish  play ; 
We  joyed  in  gleesome  laughter, 

Once,  o'er  each  other's  joy ; 
We  smiled  and  wept  together 

When  we  were  girl  and  boy. 

Far  back  through  many  summers 

My  spirit  roves  to-night. 
Amid  the  fairy  dreamland 

When  hopes  were  young  and  bright ; 
I  hear  thy  voice  resounding 

Along  the  shady  lane, 
I  see  thy  small  hand  beckon 

Across  the  meadow  plain. 

I  start  I  ah,  *tis  a  vision  ! 

Full  twenty  years  have  past 
Since  o'er  the  spented  meadow 

You  beckoned  to  me  last. 
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How  changed  are  we,  and  changing ; 

Our  hearts  are  foil  of  pain ; 
No  more  the  gc^en  gladness 

Of  youth  may  come  again. 

One  hour  ago  I  met  thee 

Amid  a  merry  crowd, 
And  as  you  coldly  passed  me 

My  heart  beat  high  and  loud. 
We  once  were  friends  together ; 

We  loved  each  other  well; 
And  why  you  have  forgotten 

The  bitter  world  may  tell  1 


JULIAN  J.  CHISOLM,  M.D. 

Dr.  Chisolm  is  a  man  of  more  energy,  activity,  and  prac- 
tical executiveness,  perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his  profession  in 
the  South.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
1 6th  of  April,  1830;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  1850 ;  went  abroad 
in  April  of  that  year,  spending  most  of  the  time  attending  medi- 
cal instruction  in  Paris ;  returned  to  Charleston  in  the  winter  of 
185 1 ;  was  appointed  to  lecture  in  the  summer  school  attached 
to  the  Medical  College,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  as  surgeon ;  con- 
tinued to  lecture  on  surgery  until  the  spring  of  1858 ;  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  State  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  had  graduated ;  spent  a  great  portion  of 
1859  in  Europe,  and  saw  much  of  military  surgery  in  the  Mili- 
tary Hospitals  of  Milan,  from  the  wounded  of  the  Italian 
campaign  with  French  and  Italian  troops  against  Austrians ; 
and  returned  to  America  in  time  to  take  prominent  professional 
part  in  the  war  of  secession.  It  was  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
military  surgery,  acquired  in  die  hospitals  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  absence  of  this  practical  knowledge  in  the  Southern  States, 
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with  the  absence  of  all  useful,  practical  bodks  on  the  subject, 
that  induced  him  to  prepare  and  issue  a  work  upon  this  subject. 
A  Military  Surgery^  which  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1861,  ran 
rapidly  through  three  very  large  editions;'  became  the  cliief 
text-book  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate  Army; 
,  was  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  medical  man  in  the  Confede- 
racy ;  besides  being  freely  read  by  many  of  the  line-officers  of 
the  armies.  The  work  did  much  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  its 
author — to  aid  in  relieving  some  of  the  horrors  of  war,  as  found 
in  their  most  fearful  form  in  the  military  hospitals. 

Since  1852,  Dr.  Chisolm  has  contributed  freely  to  various 
medical  journals.  He  has  been  from  time  to  time  called  to  fill 
the  chairs  of  surgery  in  several  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the 
country. 

He  is  to-day  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  m  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Surgery. 

Dr.  Chisolm*  s  handwriting  is  very  rapid,  acute,  imiform, — 
indicating  directly  the  leading  traits  of  his  character,  as  already 
mentioned.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  self-reliance,  e^nestness, 
and  clear-cut  thought  shown  in  his  chirograph,  ^id  withal  a  deal 
of  dash,  and  passion  for  progressive  research. 


MRS.  MARIE  LOUISE  CLACK. 

The  following  appreciative  notice  from  a  New  York  literary 
weekly,  of  Mrs.  Clack's  principal  volume — Our  Refugee  House- 
hold,— published  in  1866,  says  the  most  that  I  know  of  the 
book  and  the  author :  — 

"  The  introduction  of  this  accomplished  lady  to  the  public, 
through  this  charming  volume,  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  that 
subtle  principle  of  adjustment  and  compensation  which  runs  like 
a  golden  thread  througji  the  stem  logic  of  events,  and  maintdns 
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the  integrity  and  harmony  of  nature  and  society.     Prior  to  the 
late  disastrous  war^  tins  lady>  in  virtue  of  her  personal  accom- 
plishments and  social  position,  ranked  among  those  who  most 
gracefully  dispensed  the  elegant  ho^italities  of. the  Crescent 
City.     The  close  of  armed  commotion  found  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  wrecks  of  that  society  to  whose  refined  intercourse  her 
talents  had  conspicuously  contributed,  shorn  of  her  husband  (the 
late  Colonel  Clack,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield) 
and  her  property  *at  one  fell  swoop,*  and  apparently  utterly 
cast  down.     But  from  these  very  circumstances  of  desolation 
came  a  new  Hrth.     The  vivacious  woman  of  society,  driven  by 
the  spin:  of  necessity,  a^eals  to  her  pen,  and  the  result  is  a 
discovery  which,  but  for  her  distress,  would  probably  never  have 
been  made  by  the  public  or  herself,  namely,  that  die  has  very 
remarkable  gifts  of  narration  and  description.     The  volume  in 
hand  consists  of  a  series  of  stories,  conceived  with  striking  origi- 
nality, and  dramatically  evolved,  which  are  strung  upon  a  strictly 
historical  thread — the  life,  habits,  privations,  and  sacrifices  of 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  South  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  rigours  of  war,  and  sought  shelter  and  seciuity 
wherever  they  were  most  likely  to.  be  found.     The  tales  in 
question  aire  wrought  with  so  much  skill,  that  we  venture  to  say 
no  reader  at  all  appreciative  of  the  charans  of  fiction  can  com- 
mence the  perusal  of  any  one  of  them — we  care  not  which  may 
be  selected  for  the  experiment — widiout  reading  on  to  its  close. 
In  every  case  the  simplest  materials  are  employed ;  but  these 
are  combined  in  the  interests  of  so  original  a  plan,  and  told  widi 
so  much  art,  that  the  attention  of  the  i^eader  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  rancontcnse.     The  very  titles  of  these  tales  are 
suggestive,  thus.  The  Marble  Slab^  Estella,  Mrs.  Desborougfis 
Se^rtt^  LcoUne  mtd  Ro^alind^   dv^.,  and   hint  at  their  singo- 
iarly  imaginative  cast.     The  manner  of  the  writer  is  simple, 
unafTected,   easy,  an<;l  (graceful,  —  equally  devoid  of  ambition 
and  dullQess.     The  faults  are  those  of  a  person  not  yet  versed 
in  the  merely  medianical  graces  of  the  pen, — tri^vialities  which 
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it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  particularize.  We  wish  our 
authoress  every  success  in  the  new  field  on  whidi  she  has  so 
felicitously  adventured." 

Besides  this  she  has  published  a  juvenile  gift-book,  under  the 
title  of  General  Lee  and  Santa  Claus.     It  appeared  in  1866. 


JOHN  F.  H.  CLAIBORNE. 

Colonel  Claiborne  is  best  known  to  the  reading  public 
South  by  his  Life  of  Quitman^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  very  materially  limited 
its  circulation. 

Colonel  Claiborne  is  the  audior  of  three  works : — 

1.  Life  and  Times  of  General  Sant,  Dale,  the  Mississippi  Par- 
tisan,  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  in  i860,  and  as  a  plain 
portraiture  of  a  strong  western  pioneer  character  it  deservedly 
stands  hi^.  The  pathos  that  sometimes  softens,  and  the  wit 
and  humour  that  generally  mark,  such  characters,  are  given  with 
vivid  force  and  point  The  book  is  a  duodecimo  of  233  pages, 
illustrated.  It  had  an  extendve  sale,  and  even  in  England 
several  hundred  copies  were  c»xlered 

2.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman,  Major-Gen- 
eral  U.S^A^  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  illustrated  with  portrait  and  nu^s,  appeared 
from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  in  i860.  It  is,  as  far  as  practicable, 
made  up  of  letters  and  documents ;  and  yet  the  author  has  be- 
stowed great  care  and  labour  upon  the  work.  It  is  a  better  work 
than  the  bic^raphy  of  Dale, — partly  because  the  author  wrought 
eon  amore  to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  partly  because  the  mate- 
rials in  hand  were  better  and  more  abundant 

3.  History  of  the  War  of  Secession.  This  work  has  not  been 
published  yet,  but  is  well  under  way  towards  completion.  It  is 
to  be  the  magnum  opus  of  our  author,  who  presses  to  make  it 
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an  elaborate  and  critical  work,  in  every  way  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  difficult  subject  involved. 

Colonel  Claiborne  is  a  native  of  Natches,  Mississippi ;  was 
educated  in  Virginia ;  read  law  in  die  office  of  General  Quitman ; 
and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years  was  elected  to  represent 
his  native  county,  Adams,  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he 
served  four  years.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  state  at  large ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term  was  re-elected.  He  was,  in  all  his  political  life,  a  democrat 
of  the  purest  water.  His  health  not  permitting  his  taking  part 
in  political  life  furdier,  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  was 
there  connected  widi  the  press  for  several  years.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  he  has  been  a  planter  of  sea-island  cotton  upon  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Misdssippi ;  and  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  his 
present  hcnne, — Bay  St  Louis,  in  Hancock  County, —  upon  the 
Gulf  Shore. 

As  illustrative  of  Colonel  Claiborne's  style,  I  venture  to 
make  a  brid"  extract  from  his  Life  of  Quitman.     The  individual 
iHio  figures  most  coa^icuously  as  Colonel  Davis  in  the  nar- 
rative, has  figured  since  then  so  much  more  conspicuously  on 
another  &eld  as  President  Davis,  that  die  incident  has  a  historical 
importance  tha;|  may  entitle  it  to  ©u»  interest  here,     A  writer  in 
DeBoVs  Review  states  that  die  movement  then  made  by 
Colonel  Davis  was  without  a  previous  parallel  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  wa&  r^arded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  new  and  mas- 
terly.   But  this  is  the  extract  from  Colonel  Claiborne's  book : — 
"The  battle  had  been  K^ng  some  time  with  fluctuating 
fortunes,  and  was  setting  against  us,  when  General  Taylor, 
with  Colonel  Davis  and  odiers,  arrived  on  the  field.     Several 
regiments,  whidi  were  subsequently  rallied  and  fbught  bravely, 
were  in  full  retreat     C&ien,  after  having  his  men  and  horses 
completely  cut  up,  had  been  compelled  to  draw  off  his  guns; 
and  Bragg,  with  almost  superhuman  energy,  was  sustaining  the 
brunt  of  Ae  fight     Many  officers  of  distinction  had  fallen. 
Colond  Davis  i3ode  forward  to  examine  the  position  of  the 
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enemy,  and  concluding  that  the  best  way  to  ajrest  our  fugitives 
would  be  to  make  a  bold  demonstration,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
attack  the  enemy,  there  posted  in  force,  immediately  in  front, 
supported  by  cavalry,  and  two  divisions  in  reserve  in  his  rear. 
It  was  a  resolution  bold  almost  to  rashness,  but  the  emergency 
was  pressing.  With  a  handful  of  Indiana  volunteers,  who  still 
stood  by  their  brave  old  Colonel  (Bowles),  and  his  own  regiment, 
he  advanced  at  double-quick  time,  firing  as  he  advanced.  His 
own  brave  fdlows  fell  fest  under  tiie  rolling  musketry  of  the 
enemy,  but  their  rapid  and  fetal  volleys  carried  disqiay  and 
death  into  the  adverse  ranks,  A  deep  ravine  separated  the 
combatants.  Leaping  into  it,  the  Mississippians  soon  appeared 
on  the  other  side,  and  with  a  shout  that  was  heard  over  the 
battle-field,  they  poured  in  a  well-directed  fire,  and  rushed  upon 
the  enemy.  Their  deadly  aim  and  wild  enthusiasm  was  irre- 
sistible. The  Mexicans  fled  in  confusion  to  their  reserves,  and 
Davis  &ei^e4  tjie  commanding  poisitioU  they  had  occupied.  He 
next  fell  upon  a  party  of  cavalry,  and  compdled  it  to  %,  with 
the  loss  of  .the  leader  and  other  officers.  Immediately  after- 
ward, a  brigade  of  lancers,  one  thousand  strong,  were  seen 
approaching  at  a  gallop,  in  beautiful  array,  with  sounding  bu^es 
and  fluttering  petipons.  It  was  an  appalling  spectacle,  but  not 
a  man  flind^ed  fi?<»n  his  position.  The  time  between  our  devoted 
band  and  etfernity  seemed  brief  indeed.  But  conscious  that  the 
eye  of  the  army  was  upon  them,,  that  the  honour  of  Mississippi 
was  at  stake,  and  knowing  that  if  they  gave  way,  or  were  ridden 
down,  our  unprotected  batteries  in  the  rear,  upon  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  depended,  would  be  captured,  each  man 
resolved  to  die  in  his  place  sooner  than  retreat 

"Not  the  Spartan  martyrs  at  Thermopylae— not  the  sacred 
battalion  of  Epaminondafe — not  the  Tenth  Legion  of  Julius 
Caesar — not  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon— i*  ever  evinced  more 
fortitude  than  these  young  volilnteers  in  a  crisis  when  death 
seemed  inevitable.  They  stood  tike  statues,  as  frigid  and  motion- 
less as  the  marble  itselfl     Impressed  with  this  extraordinary 
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firmness,  when  they  had  anticipated  panic  and  flight,  the  lancers 
advanced  more  deliberately,  as  thongh  they  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  fate  that  was  impending  over  them. 
Colonel  Davis  had  thrown  his  men  into  the  form  of  a  re-entering 
angle,  familiarly  known  as  his  famous  V  movement,  both  flanks 
resting  on  ravines,  the  lancers  coming  down  on  the  intervening 
ridge.  This  exposed  them  to  a  converging  fire,  and  the  moment 
they  came  within  rifle-range  each  man  singled  out  his  object, 
and  the  whole  head  of  the  column  fell  A  more  deadly  fire  never 
was  delivered,  and  the  brilliant  army  recoiled  and  retreated, 
paralyzed  and  dismayed. 

"  Shortly  afterward,  the  Mexicans  having  concentrated  a  large 
force  on  the  right  for  their  final  attack.  Colonel  Davis  was 
ordered  in  that  direction.  His  regiment  had  been  in  action  all 
day,  exhausted  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  much  reduced  by  the 
carnage  of  the  morning  engagement,  and  many  in  the  ranks 
sufiering  firom  wounds,  yet  the  noble  fellows  moved  at  double- 
quick  time.  Bowles'  Httle  band  of  Indiana  volunteers  still  acted 
with  them.  After  marching  several  hundred  yards,  they  per- 
ceived the  Mexican  infantry  advancing  in  three  lines  upon 
Bragg* s  battery,  which,  though  entirely  unsupported,  held  his 
position  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  his  fame.  The  pressure 
upon  him  stimulated  the  Mississippians.  They  increased  their 
speed,  and  when  the  enemy  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  battery,  and  confident  of  its  capture,  they  took  him  in  flank 
and  reverse,  and  poured  in  a  raking  and  destructive  fire.  This 
broke  his  right  line,  and  the  rest  spon  gave  way  and  fled  back 
precipitately.     Here  Colonel  Davis  was  severely  wounded." 


MRS.  MARY  BAYARD  CLARKE. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  n^e  Devereux,  is  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina ;  and  is  identified,  both  by  relation  and  connection,  with 
some  of  the  first  families  of  that  state.     When  quite  yoimg,  she 
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married  Colonel  Willijwa  Clarke,  a  veteran  hero  of  Mexican  fame. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  iMrilliant  conversationists  of  her  time,  and 
in  this  regard  resembling  Madame  Le  Vert  far  more  than  Miss 
Augusta  Evans.  In  person  Mrs.  Clarke  is  tall,  slight,  and  fair, 
—  having  soft  silky  hair,  of  a  light  brown  hue,  usually  worn  in 
masses  of  glossy  curls  on  the  face ;  mouth  full  and  expressive ; 
and  eyes — ^they  tell  all  the  rest — "  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  blue, 
and  so  full  of  mischief." 

She  is  an  accomplished  linguist,,  and  a  true  poet  Her  favourite 
nom  de  plume  has  been  Tenella.     Her  literary  works  are :  — 

1.  Reminiscences  of  Cuba, 

2.  Wood-Nates,     Published  in  1854. 

3.  Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone ;  or  Idle  Moments  of  a  Busy 
Woman,  This  is  a  small  volume  of  poems,  published  in  Raleigh, 
1866.  The  second  title  is  a  reference  to  the  Busy  Moments  of 
an  Idle  Woman,  by  Mrs.  King,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  thoro 
are  said  to  be  some  striking  points  of  similarity  between  the 
ladies  themselves.  The  epigraph  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  Mosses,  is 
from  Emerson,  — 

"  Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook ; 

Each  cloud  that  floateth  in  the  sky 

Writes  a  letter  in  my  book," — 

and  is  expressive.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  poems  that 
have  fallen  during  several  years  of  busy  leisure  here  and  there, 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poetess, — one  who  has  made 
poetry  a  refuge  and  a  recreation,  a  pastime  and  a  pleasure.  The 
original  pieces  are  almost  all  lyrics,  written  with  great  correct- 
ness and  taste.  They  breathe  of  affection,  sentiment,  passion, 
and  fancy,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  the  affectation  of  gloom 
and  misanthropy  so  epidemic  among  versifiers,  especially  since 
Byron's  day.  The  tone  is  healthy  and  hopeful — healthy  in  being 
hopeful  and  natural.  The  comparisons,  similes,  allegories,  and 
illustrations  are  frequently  very  fine,  and  they  abound  through- 
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out  the  book.  The  concluding  verses  oi  Aphrodite^  gracefully 
bringing  the  classic  allegory  of  the  Aphrodite  Anaduomene  down, 
as  it  does,  to  the  human  and  the  vital,  is  exceedingly  happy  and 
well  conceived ; — 

But  man  tHe  shell  too  often  holds. 
Nor  sees  the  beauty  it  enfolds ; 
Its  close-shut  valves  refuse  to  part 
And  show  the  depths  of  woman's  heart. 
And  tossing  on  life's  billows  high 
The  purple  sliell  unoped  may  lie, 
Till  cast  on  death's  cold  rocky  shore,  • 

Its  life  and  longing  both  are  o'er. 
But,  if  love's  warm  entrancing  light 
Shall  kiss  the  parting  lips  aright, 
And  wake  to  life  the  beauty  rare 
Which  nature's  self  hath  hidden  there. 
Beneath  his  soft  enraptured  smile 
'Tis  wafted  to  the  flowery  isle. 
And  Aphrodite  steps  ashore 
A  perfect  woman — nothing  more. 

In  La  Furissima  Conception^  this  couplet  [p.  39]  is  very  fine : — 

To  Sparta,  from  its  glorious  field  Thermopylae  sent  one 
To  bear  its  message  of  defeat  —  the  Alamo  had  none. 

In  Che  Sara  Sara^  here  [p.  78]  is  a  bold  and  strong  motto : — 

I  hold  the  man  with  purpose  high. 

With  firm  resolve  and  still. 
Hath  in  himself  his  destiny. 

And  moulds  his  fate  at  wiU. 

There  is  a  dash  of  display — ill-natured  critics  might  call  it 
pedantry — once  in  a  while  visible.  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  appear  in  turn,  but  never  otherwise  than 
bandsomely  used.  The  translations  are  fi-om  Victor  Hugo,  De 
Lamartine,  Millevoie,  Henri  Auguste  Barbier,  A.  V.  Arnault, 
Madame  Amable  Vioart  Tastu,  Pietro  Bembo,  Metastasio,  and 
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Dante ;  and  sonie  called  simply,  From  the  German,  They  are 
excellent,  as  translations  go. 

Besides  these  original  works,  Mrs.  Clarke  has  executed  a 
couple  of  prose  translations  of  stories  from  the  French — Mar- 
guerite,  and  Lady  Tartufe,  She  commenced  an  original  story 
in  the  Field  and  Fireside^  —  CJudmettey  a  tale  of  Creole  Life  in 
Louisiana^ — which  was  broken  off  midway. 

She  resides  to-day  at  Boon  Hill,  near  Raleigh,  in  her  native 
state. 


HENRY  MAZYCK  CLARKSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Clarkson  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  having  been 
bom  in  Richland  District,  of  that  state ;  and  was  educated  in 
the  State  College  of  that  state.  He  received  his  diploma  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Medical  College  of  Charleston. 

He  has  written  occasional  poems  all  his  life,  but  rarely  pub- 
lishes them.  Since  the  war,  in  which  he  served  with  skill  and 
ability  as  a  Confederate,  he  has  written,  and  read  on  several 
occasions  before  Southern  audiences,  a  narrative  poem  of  the 
war,  entitled  Evelyn,  This  poem  occupies  about  '.n  hour  in 
reading,  and  is  a  creditable  production,  in  most  respects.  The 
scene  of  the  opening  is  in  Italy,  and  the  close  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  of  his  native  state  in  the  last  days  of  the  Lost  Cause. 
Instead  of  giving  extracts  from  such  a  poem,  I  prefer  to  give  a 
lyric,  —  The  Death  of  Hie  Maiden, — which  I  present  entire :  — 

Thro*  a  forest  sere  and  sober, 
In  the  golden-clad  October, 
Autumn  winds  were  softly  sighing, 
Summer  leaflets  falling,  flying, 

Lying,  dying  everywhere : 
I  was  wooing,  slowly  walking, 
I  was  wandering,  lowly  talking, 
(All !  it  seems  but  yet  so  lately !) 
With  a  maiden  tall  and  stately, 

With  a  maiden  frail  and  fair. 
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How  she  lihgered  ^  she  listened. 
And  her  eyes  with  tear-drops  glistened; 
AU  her  Inrow  and  bosom  blashing, 
Came  her  words  so  gently  gushing,  — 

"Take  me,  love  me — I  am  thine  1" 
Ah  J  those  words  were  whi^)ered  lowly, 
And  that  vow  it  seemed  so  holy. 
As  a  vesper-psalm  so  saintly. 
Falling  sweetly,  Mli&g  £untfy. 

As  a  psalmody  divine  1 

Sweet  those  moments  of  our  meeting. 
Sweet,  tho'  few  and  far  too  fleeting; 
Halcyon  hours  of  golden  dreaming-^ 
All  of  life  with  beauty  teenung 

In  those  glorious  golden  hours ! 
Blissful  were  the  thoughts  we  pondered. 
Peaceful  all  the  ways  we  wandered 
Thro*  the  woods  and  meadows  mellow. 
Thro*  the  waving  fields  of  yellow. 

Thro*  the  sunny  autumn  flowers. 

Came  there  dckness ;  and  in  anguish. 
Day  by  day  I  watched  her  languish. 
Watched  her  waning,  watched  her  wasting. 
Oh,  the  agony  of  tasting 

Those  mad  moments  of  despair ! 
Vain  were  all  the  arts  of  healing. 
Blight  was  o'er  her  beauty  stealing; 
Vain  my  wailing,  vain  my  weepiii  j, 
Cruel  Death  came  creeping,  creeping, 

Caring  not  that  she  was  fair. 

After  one  long  night  of  sorrow, 
Ere  the  dawning  of  the  morrow. 
From  the  tapers  dimly  burning, 
Softly  to  the  maiden  turning. 

Something  whispered,  **  She  is  dead ! " 
Doubting,  fearfhg,  still  uncertain. 
Dreading  yet  to  lift  the  curtain, 
Something  seemed  to  hover  round  her ; 
Angels,  then,  I  knew  had  found  her. 

Knew  I  then  her  soul  had  fled. 
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From  her  lifeless  form  they  tore  me, 
From  her  cold  embrace  they  bore  me. 
But  our  souls  they  could  not  sever ; 
We  shall  meet  again  forever, 

Ay,  forever,  hand  in  hand  ! 
Time  is  flowing  !    Time  is  flowing  ! 
On  her  grave  the  grass  is  growing, 
Waves  the  willow  o*er  her,  weeping. 
But  her  sainted  soul  is  sleeping 

Sweetly  in  the  spirit-land. 

Dr.  Clarkson  married  a  lady  of  Virginia,  but  lives  in  his  native 
state ;  and  is  to-day  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  in  planting,  —  combining  the  two  pursuits.  His  war-poem, 
with  others,  is  at  this  time  announced  to  be  soon  published  by 
subscription,  under  the  title  of  Evelyn^  and  Other  Poems,  It  is 
to  be  published  by  Duffie  &  Chapman,  of  Colimibia,  S.  C. 


HENRY  CLEVELAND. 

Mr.  Cleveland  made  his  debut  ^t  authorship,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  in  getting  out,  in  1866,  a  volume  entitled  Alexander  H,  Ste- 
phens, in  Public  and  Private;  with  letters  and  speeches  before, 
during,  and  after  the  war.  The  introductory  essay  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, upon  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Stephens,  is  characterized 
by  a  northern  critic  as  "a  poorly-written,  undigested,  and  ill- 
proportioned  essay,  which  is  laudatory  to  the  extreme  of 
sycophancy."  The  style  of  this  introductory  paper  is  what  is 
usually  called  western, — turgid,  inflated,  and  ambitious  to  a 
degree. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is,  I  believe,  a  (Georgian.  He  has  written  no 
other  works. 
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MRS.   CLARA  COLE. 

dards  Poemsy  a  neat  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse,  was 
published  by  a  Philadelphia  publishing-house,  in  1861.  The 
author  lives  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Edgar,  who  wrote  the 
Introductory  to  her  volume,  says  of  her :  "  She  is  truly  retiring, 
and  as  delicate  in  her  claims  to  attention  as  she  is  in  the  sweet 
images  which  are  so  meekly  and  touchingly  conspicuous  in  many 
of  the  more  tenderly  pathetic  of  her  pieces.  .  .  .  The  school 
in  which  many  of  her  most  impressive  lessons  have  been  taught 
has  been  that  of  disappointment  and  sorrow."  What  these 
austere  teachers  have  used  in  their  tuition  nowhere  appears,  but 
they  are  dwelt  upon  in  many  passages.  Of  her  poetry,  the  same 
writer  says:  "It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  charm  of  her 
verses  is  found,  not  in  their  classical  allusions  or  romantic 
imagery,  but  in  the  simple  appeals  which  they  so  winningly  make 
to  all  that  is  inartificial,  uncorrupted,  truthful,  and  responsive  in 
the  more  pure  and  gentie  emotions  of  every  unsophisticated 
heart  She  has  had  no  learned  resources  from  which  to  draw 
her  inspirations." 

The  volume  went  forth  without  any  pretension  to  literary  or 
artistic  finish,  and  it  really  had  very  little  claim  in  tfiat  direction. 
The  author  herself  says  of  her  poems  that  she  sent  them  forth 
"like  tender,  timid  birdlings,  from  their  sheltered  nest,  through 
the  *  wide,  wide  world,'  —  feeling  well  assured  that  those  who 
have  drunk  life's  bitter  cup  as  deeply  as  I  have  done,  will  re- 
ceive and  welcome  them  with  loving  sympathy,  and  tnie 
Christian  indulgence." 

Which  puts  the  issue  upon  the  right  ground. 
I  quote  First  Love,  as  a  poem  open  to  as  little  objection  upon 
artistic  considerations  as  any  in  the  volume : — 

My  first  love  and  my  dearest, 

Thy  name  awakens  still 
The  scenes  of  other  days  that  make 

This  heart  with  rapture  thrill. 
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For  though  long  years  have  passed  away 

Since  on  thy  noble  brow 
I*ve  gazed,  yet  still  in  memory's  glass 

The  same  I  view  thee  now. 
Unchanged  that  soft  and  pleading  glance 

From  those  dark  e3res  of  thine ; 
Those  thrilling  words  again  I  hear,  — 

"  Say,  love,  wilt  thou  be  mine  ?  " 
And  oh,  thy  form  is  ne*er  forgot. 

Thy  bland  and  winning  grace ; 
Oh,  no  !  ^tis  graved  upon  my  heart. 

And  time  can  not  erase 
One  look  of  thine  in  those  sweet  lM>iir8 

From  care  and  sorrow  free. 
When  hope  had  strewed  our  way  with  flowers 

And  thou  wert  all  to  me. 
And  though  I've  passed  through  varied  scenes, 

And  sad  has  been  my  lot, 
Yet  the  memory  of  my  early  love 

Has  never  been  forgot. 
Though  some  may  say  that  second  love 

Has  more  of  strength  and  truth, 
Yet  give  to  me,  undimmed  by  tears. 

My  first  sweet  dream  of  youth. 

I  select  these  lines  from  the  middle  of  the  volume;  and 
from  their  occupying  that  place,  we  infer  that  they  were  not 
written  in  the  author's  early  youth;  though  there  are  several 
reasons  in  the  verses  themselves  for  thinking  that  they  were. 


T.  WHARTON  COLLENS. 

Judge  CoLLENS  has  written  in  a  variety  of  styles  for  the  periodi- 
cal press  —  verses,  essays,  and  polemics.  The  verses  came  from 
a  youthful  brain ;  the  essays  belong  to  a  riper  age ;  while  the 
polemics  date  through  both  periods.  He  has  thus  far  written 
two  books,  of  widely  diverse  characters.     These  are :  — 
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1.  T?ie  Martyr  Patriots*  A  tragedy  in  five  acts,  written  in 
1833,  3Jid  published  a  few  years  later.  In  1836,  or  1837,  it  was 
performed  at  the  St  Charles  Theatre,  in  New  Orleans,  with  great 
applause.  This  appreciation  was  due  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  the  tragedy  touched  a  lively  chord  of 
local  and  popular  feeling.  It  celebrates  the  deaths  of  Villere 
and  Lafreniere,  who,  in  1759,  resisted  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
from  France  to  Spain,  and  were  shot  for  their  rebellion. 

2.  Humanics.  This  is  a  handsome  octavo  of  358  pages,  pub< 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  of  New  York,  in  i860. 
This  date  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Soutii  heard  so  little  of 
the  book  until  since  the  war.  "  Humanics,"  says  the  author, 
"is  the  science  of  man;**  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  human 
nature.  It  treats  of  man,  as  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  in  his  differentia  from  everything 
else.  The  au^or  sets  out  with  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
clearly  between  Humanics  and  Philosophy,  "Humanics,"  he 
says,  "brings  all  truth  to  bear  upon  man ;  seeks  to  prove  his 
title  to  all  that  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  makes  him  the  focus  of 
intellectual  vision.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  gathers  all 
truth,  to  generalize  independently  upon  all  existing  things; 
seeks  to  find  the  common  property  of  all  existences  and  phe- 
nomena ;  displays  the  light  of  an  intelligence  all  over  the  Uni- 
verse." This  antiaffopological  unit  is  then  discussed  in  its 
Vitality,  Sensation,  Emotion,  Thought,  and  Action.  It  would, 
of  course,  in  a  si:>ace  such  as  my  present  plan  admits,  be  im- 
practicable to  present  an  anal3rsis  of  the  work  that  would  be  of 
any  value  to  the  reader.  The  general  field  of  thought  in  which 
this  author  has  labouredj  is  that  in  which  the  subject  of  it  —  man 
himself^  has  always  taken  the  profoundest  interest.  The 
special  direction  of  this  work  seems  to  be  that  which,  in  a  some- 
what obscure  way,  was  indicated  by  Locke ;  was  grasped  and  put 
into  more  tangible  form  by  Condillac ;  is  to  be  recognized  in  La 
Place  \  is  the  watchword  of  Comte ;  and  is  to-day  the  theme  of 
Herbert  Spencerj— /aj/ZrVrVw,     Comte  enumerates  and  defines 
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the  pure  sciences,  six  in  number,  which  comprehend  all  human 
knowledge,  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  social  science,  —  which  meets  all  the  conditions  of  a 
perfect  philosophy  [  —  dont  Tensemble,  ordonn^  en  syst^me, 
doit  satisfaire  toutes  les  conditions  d'une  bonne  philosophic]. 
This  author  ^>pears  to  blend  the  last  two,  and  to  comprehend 
the  greater  part  of  both  in  his  Humanics. 

Those  fully  interested  in  this  domain  of  speculation  will  find 
Humanics  compact  in  thought,  and  in  a  high  degree  suggestive 
and  instructive. 

Latterly  this  author  has  written  occasionally  in  periodicals, 
mostly  upon  sociology  and  kindred  subjects. 

Judge  Collens  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  on  Tuesday,  the  23d 
of  June,  181 2.  His  lineage  is  half  Anglican  and  half  Gallican, 
his  mother  being  French.  The  printing-office  was  his  seminary 
of  learning.  At  twenty-one  he  became  editor,  but  gave  up 
that  honourable  positkm  to  study  law ;  and  since  then  has  been 
Reporter  and  Clerk  of  the  State  Sei^te  (1834) ;  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Court  (1836);  Editor  again  (1837);  District- 
Attorney  for  Orleans  District  (1840);  Judge  of  the  Presiding 
City  Coiut  (1842);  Practicing  Lawyer  (1846);  Member  of  the 
State  Convention  (1852);  and  Judge  of  the  First  District  Court  of 
New  Orleans  (1861). 

In  1862,  though  he  Imd  strenuously  opposed  secession,  he 
took  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  retired  from  the  city 
upon  the  advent  of  Butler. 

Since  the  war  he  has  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  betaken 
himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  clientUe  is 
large. 

He  is  to-day  re-writing  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Political  Phi- 
losophy, prepared  just  before  tiie  war,  for  the  University  of 
Louisiana. 

In  the  domain  of  belles-lettres  Judge  Collens  sometimes  seeks 
recreation.     The  following  poem-— Zmrx  to  the  memory  of 
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Father  Turgis — is  given  as  illustrative  of  Us  style  in  that 
line:  — 

March  weaponless  and  think  of  God^ 
Muffle  the  roll  of  war's  tambour ^ 

Dig  me  a  grave  beneath  the  sod^ 
And  have  me  buried  with  the  poor. 

So  spoke  the  holy  priest  and  died. 
Let  no  nuuisolenm  rise  in  pride 
0*er  where  his  sacred  bones  repose. 
But  mark  the  humUe  grave  he  chose 
"WJth  the  Redeemer's  cross  of  wood — 
Glorious,  thoi^  His  low  and  mde. 

No  9woid  bore  he  'midst  battling  hosts ; 
Yet  when  the  fines  of  bayonets 
Met  with  their  deadly  clash  and  thrust. 
When  howHng  balls  and  whizzing  ballets 
Swept,  gathering  harvest  o'er  the  plain, 
There,  'moog  the  wounded  and  the  skin, 
While  boomed  the  deep  artillery. 
While  blazed  the  rattling  madcetry. 
While  fire  and  smoke  rose  round  the  brave, — 
While  mingled  blood  of  friend  and  foe 
.  Gushed  out  with  groans  of  death  and  woe, — 
There  yrent  the  Christian  priest  to  save. 
To  save — to  bring  the  bread  of  Ijife  i 
Bflclaim  a  soul  from  hell  and  strife. 

From  bleeding  form  to  bleeding  form, 
Resigned,  devoted,  through  the  storm. 
Seeking  God's  own,  here,  there  he  ran, 
This  gentle  one,  this  unarmed  man ; 
Fearless  he  strove,  nor  prayed  release. 
This  ChiefJtam  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Father  1  haste  thee  from  this  deadly  field: 
Leave  us  in  our  blood — there  is  no  shield 
To  screen  thy  holy  breast.     FareweU  ! 

—  Nay,  nay  !  my  son,  for  here  I  tell 
Of  mm  who  lifts  a  living  soul 
From  dying  flesh  \  and  to  the  goal 
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Of  heaven*s  glory  bears  it  up 

To  drink  of  His  eternal  cup. 

Come  !  list  of  Christ  the  pressing  call ! 

Think  not  of  me ;  for,  if  I  fall. 

Our  comrades,  flushed  with  victory. 

On  morrow's  dawn,  in  triumph's  glee, 

Will  bear  us  hence  with  thoughts  of  God. 

Muffle  the  clang  of  war's  tambour. 

Dig  us  a  grave  beneath  the  sod. 

And  leave  us  buried  with  the  poor. 

Yea,  with  the  poor,  the  blessed  ones, 
Whose  hearts  yearned  not  for  worldly  weidth ; 
But  cheerful  hoped  for  heavenly  thrones. 
And  died  vnknown  to  all  the  earth. 

No  records  here  their  memories  keep. 
Their  graves  deserted  none  can  tell ; 
But  when  on  clouds  comes  Jesus  bright. 
When  the  proud  men  shall  sink  to  hell. 
The  levdUed  ground  where  now  they  sleep 
Win  burst  with  rays  of  dazzling  lig^t, 
Apd  let  their  shining  bodies  rise 
To  meet  their  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

Follow  this  humble  corpse^  ye  braves. 
With  whom  'twas  once  a  tender,  cheering  friend  •— 
A  voice  that  told  the  truth  that  saves — 
A  hand  that  led  where  honour  coidd  attend. 
FoUow !  ye  chiefs  and  men  of  fame, 
Follow  I  ye  mothers  of  the  dead. 
Follow  1  his  name  outshines  your  narne*^ 
His  meek  and  venerable  head 
Has  won  a  fairer  wreath  than  yours: 
Yours  of  country,  his  of  heaven  I 
Follow  I  while  forth  his  spirit  soars 
Trium^ant,  to  its  higher  haven. 
FoUow  unarmed,  and  think  of  God. 
Muffle  the  beat  of  war's  tambour. 
Dig  him  a  grave  beneath  the  sod. 
And  leave  him  buried  with  the  Poor.. 

His  chirograph  is  regular  and  elaborate,  which  characteristics 
indicate  a  habit  of  deliberate  and  meditative  study ;  accuracy  in 
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general  without  nicety  in  detail ;  presenting  the  paradox  of  inac- 
curacy (in  detail)  resulting  from  unusual  carefulness  or  absorp- 
tion (in  the  general). 


JOHN    ESTEN    COOKE. 

Captain  Cooke  is  a  native  of  Winchester,  Virginia;  and  was 
bom  there  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  November,  1830.  He  is  a 
younger  brother  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  the  poet,  and  author 
of  Florence  Vane.  His  father  was  Jdm  Rogers  Cooke,  Esq., 
in  his  day  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Old  Dominion,  who  moved 
from  Winchester  to  EicWond  when  his  son,  our  author,  was 
nine  years  old.  Captain  Cooke  is  a  younger  son,  and  was  edu- 
cated, I  believe',  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was,  before 
the  war,  a  lawyer  of  Richmond  and  a  litterateur^ — more  successful 
probably,  certainly  more  distinguished,  in  the  latter  capacity. 
Since  the  war,  I  believe,  he  is  living  in  Winchester,  but  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  New-York  City,  seeing  to  the  pubUcation 
of  his  recent  wcwks.  In  literature  he  has  wrought  in  three  de- 
partments,—  fiction,  poetry,  and  biography,  —  and  with  some 
success  in  all,  though  his  distinction  is  in  fiction.  He  stands 
well  among  the  novelists  of  our  country ;  not  so  voluminous  as 
Simms  or  Cooper,  but  ranging  with  them  in  the  quality  of  much 
that  he  wrote  years  ago,  before  haste  had  impaired  his  style ;  and 
stancting,  in  some  respects,  with  Washington  Irving  and  Haw- 
thorne, not  greatly  inferior  to  either. 

During  the  late  war  he  entered  service  as  a  private ;  and  later 
served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Stuart  and  Pendleton,  with  abiUty 
and  gallantry  always.  He  was  paroled  in  the  surrender  of  Lee*s 
amiy  at  Appomattox  Court-House. 

His  published  works,  except  those  scattered  in  periodicals,  are 
the  following : — 

I.  Leather  Stockings  and  Silk,  or  Hunter  John  Myers  and  His 
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Times.  A  Story  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Published  by  the 
Harpers,.  New  York,  in  1853  or  1854.  The  leading  character,  — 
Hunter  John  Myers,  —  is  a  sturdy,  stalwart,  rude,  natural  man,  of 
plain,  uncultivated  habits,  and  manly  style,  in  the  good  old  pro- 
vincial times;  and  around  him  are  thrown  many  domestic 
personages  of  culture  and  interest.  The  scene  is  the  Valley^of 
the  Shenandoah,  principally  about  Martinsbuig. 

2.  The  Youth  of  Jefferson^  or  a  Chronicle  of  College  Scrapes  at 
Williamsburg^  in  Virginia^  A.  D.  1764.  This  appeared  in  1854. 
It  is  a  love-story  of  those  early  times,  based  upon  a  few  hints  of 
tradition,  and  a  few  passages  in  the  early  letters  of  Mr.  Jefierson. 
It  is  replete  with  elegant  portraiture,  and  partakes  largely  of  the 
author's  characteristic  tone, — cheerfulness  and  spirit,  pouring  the 
sunshine  of  sentiment  over  the  playful  stream  of  vivacity. 

3.  The  Virginia  Comedians^  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Dominion^ 
edited  from  the  MSS,  of  C  Effingham,  Esq,  This  also  appeared 
in  1854,  and  is  also  a  story  of  colonial  or  pre-revolutionary 
times,  dating  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  prin- 
cipal scene  is  an  old  manorial  homestead  near  Williamsburg, 
on  James  River,  and  the  characters  are  the  better  folk  of  those 
times.  Beatrice  Hallam,  the  heroine,  —  the  leading  actress  of  a 
company  of  comedians,  — has  been  styled  "  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, truthful,  and  loveable  characters  in  modem  fiction."  But 
several  of  the  other  characters  are  drawn  with  equal  care.  It  is 
a  charming  book,  and  eminently  Southern.  A  Northern  critic 
has  said  of  it :  "The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  youth  and  poetic 
susceptibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  charms  of  woman, 
and  the  quick  movement  of  life."  The  success  of  the  book  was 
very  decided,  and  induced  the  author  to  lay  aside  die  anonymous, 
and  to  appear  thenceforth  under  his  real  name. 

4.  Ellicy  or  the  Human  Comedy,  appe^ed  in  1855.  The  scene 
is  in  Richmond.  The  life  in  whidi  it  deals  is  both  high  and  low. 
The  girl-heroine  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  author's  theory  of 
heart-goodness — the  beauty  of  a  pure  young  life — that  is  very 
attractive,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  hyper-sentimental.    The  author's 
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design,  in  this  portraiture,  was,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  **  to 
show  how  a  pure  spirit,  even  though  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  a 
child,  will  run  through  the  variegated  woof  of  that  life  which 
surrounds  it,  like  a  thread  of  pure  gold,  and  that  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  it  will  carry  away  something  to  elevate  and  purify 
them,  and  make  them  better." 

5.  Estcourt  This  novel  appeared  in  serial  portions  in  .^axx^//*  J 
Magazine^  issued  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1858;  but 
believe  has  never  been  published  in  book  form. 

6.  Henry  St,  John,  Gentleman;  A  Tale  of  1774 — ^^ 75,  ap- 
peared in  1859.  '^^^s  again  is  a  tale  of  pre-revolutionary  days, 
located  principally  in  the  county  of  Prince  George,  Virginia, 
and  is  foil  of  the  fire  and  iron  of  those  times.  A  Southern  critic 
has  pronounced  this  "by  great  odds,  the  best  American  historical 
novel,"  and  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  the  opinion.  The 
strong  characters  are  very  strong,  but  are  never  indecent,  grossly 
profstrie,  or  otherwise  shocking  in  their  language.  The  author 
has  the  faculty  of  showing  you  this  kind  of  people  without  quot- 
ing the  ipsissima  verba  of  their  blasphemy  or  smut.  In  this, 
Captain  Cooke  differs  from  Dr.  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
wliose  hands  Smith  and  Muggins  follow  the  example  of  "our 
army  in  Flanders. "  The  style  in  general  is  graceful,  facile,  and 
often  elevated;  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Captain  Cooke's 
literary  style. 

7.  Surry  of  Eaglets  Nest,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Staff-Officer 
serving  in  Virginia,  appeared  firom  a  New-York  pubKshing-hause 
in  1866.  The  story  is  felt  to  be,  though  of  course,  in  strictness,  it 
can  not  be,  autobiographical.  The  hero.  Colonel  Surry,  does  the 
same  kind  of  military  service  as  Captain  Cooke  did;  but  we  pre- 
sume the  personal  identity  ceases  here,  though  the  events  tiux)ugh 
tvhidi  the  story  moves  are  historical.  We  have  that  iron-willed 
and  self-absorbed  hero  of  the  Valley,  Stonewall  Jackson ;  Hie  gay 
and  gallant  Stuart ;  the  dashing  and  impulsive  Ashby ;  and  the  boy 
hero,  "our  jroung  Marcellus,"  Pelham.  These  as  hist«Hical cha- 
gicters ;  but  among  them  moves  die  hero,  Colonel  Snrry,  and  the 
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proud  May  Beverly,  Mordaun^  and  the  charming  Violet  Grafton, 
and  a  good  villain,  Fenwick.  It  is  a  charming  book,  and  clears 
ui>  much  of  the  fog  that  had  gathered  around  these  characters 
in  the  uncertain  tradition  of  newspapers.  While  Surry  of  Eaglis 
Nest  is  Captain  Cooke's  most  entertaining  novel,  it  is  not  his 
best ;  but  the  time,  the  opportuneness  of  its  appearance,  gives  it 
the  advantage  over  all  in  the  matter  of  popularity. 

8.  Life  of  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  (Stonewall  Jackson). 
This  biography  has  appeared  since  the  preceding, — some  time,  I 
believe,  in  July,  1866.  A  good  deal  that  is  historical  in  Surry 
of  Eaglis  Nesty  is  reproduced  in  the  Life  of  Jackson.  I  say 
"reproduced,"  advisedly;  and  those  who  have  read  both  volumes 
will  clearly  see  what  I  mean  by  it  Both  these  works  appear  to 
have  been  written  *  or  in  part  written '  during  the  war.  A  Life  of 
Jackson  was  published  during  the  war,  in  the  South,  and  repub- 
lished in  the  North,  —  there  attributed  to  John  M.  Daniel,  then 
of  the  Examiner.  That  Life  and  this  are  said  ta  be  the  same. 
I  have  not  both,  to  con^are  them. 

9.  Wearing  the  Gray —  a  handsomely  illustrated  octavo  of  over 
600  pages,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1867.  ^t  consists  of  sketche;? 
of  prominent  leaders  in  the  Confederate  Armies, — of  personal 
portraits,  stirring  scenes,  and  war-haps  of  every  exciting  kind.  The 
epigraph  of  this  volume  embraces  a  few  sentences  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  conveys  the  spirit  of  the 
work :  "  The.  blessed  and  ever-glorious  dead  are  not  here  to 
defend  their  memories  from  the  taint  of  the  reproach  of  rebellion 
and  treason.  Alas !  I  am  aUve  and  here,  and  am  bound  at  every 
hazard  to  declare  that  these  men  were  no  rebels  and  no  traitors ; 
that  they  were .  true  patriots,  loyal  citizens,  well-tried  and  true 
soldiers,  brave,  honest,  devoted  men,  who  proved  their  faith  in 
their  principles  by  the  deaths  which  canonized  them  inunort^l 
heroes  and  martyrs." 

10.  Heroic  Women  of  the  South.  This  work  was  announced 
in  1867,  as  in  preparation,  to  be  ready  in  a  few  moQ^ ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  appeared,  and  believe  it  has  not     The 
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tide  indicates  tlie  scope  of  the  book, — the  instances  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  records  of  die  late  war  of  secession.  The  material  is 
ample,  and  it  is  expected  that  Cs^tain  Cooke  will  produce  a 
book  of  marked  merit  and  deep  interest 

11.  Lee  and  His  Lieutenants^  appeared  in  1867.  It  is  a  large 
octavo,  illustrated ;  and  is  written  with  evident  haste, — apparently 
hurried  into  market  to  meet  a  demand  for  that  grade  of  war- 
book.  The  main  fault,  after  haste,  that  the  critics  found  with 
this  work,  is  one  diat  attadics  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
Captain  Cooke's  liistorical  works, — an  vndue  expansion  and 
impCMTtance  given  to  everything  Virginian.  It  is  as  if  he  were 
too  near  such  objects,  an<i  the  eye  necessarily  takes  in  a  micro- 
scope outline.  One  gatheis  the  idea  that  many  things  of  equal  if 
not  greater  importance  than  some  mentioned,  have  been  omitted, 
because  cotter ed^  so  to  speak,  to  the  eye  of  the  narrator,  by  some 
intervening  Virginian  object.  I  am  wholly  unwilling  to  inti- 
mate the  slightest  depreciation  of  die  Old  Dominion, — its  deeds, 
its  heroes,  its  gentlemen,  its  women,  or  aught  that  is  its, — but 
the  reading  public  may  be  excused  for  becoming  restive  under 
the  implicit  depreciation  of  everywhere  else,  even  though  so 
noble  a  state  as  Virginia  be  the  gainer. 

12.  Fairfax;  or  the  Master  of  Greenway  Court:  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, —  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Carleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1868.  This  novel  is  perhaps 
the  most  hastily  gotten-up  of  all  Captain  Cooke's  similar  works. 
To  say  that  it  is  thoroughly,  if  not  intensely  Virginian,  is  the 
highest  praise  I  feel  free  to  bestow  upon  it.  That  truthfulness 
to  nature  is  its  best  feature.  It  claims  to  be  "a  picture  of  wild 
Kfe  on  the  border,  the  superstitions  and  adventurous  incidents, 
Indian  combats,  passions,  habits,  manners,  etc.,  of  the  period." 
It  is  pretty  fairiy  true  to  this  claim ;  for  "wizards,  gloomy  barons, 
French  dancing-masters,  fair  young  maidens,  lamiae.  Christian 
Kg-Injuns,  savage  half-breeds,  secret  panels,  mysterious  packa- 
ges, Uood,  diunder,  duelling,  and  desperation,  are  dirown  into  the 
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cauldron,  stirred  widi  a  pen,  and  spiced  with  genuine  love  for  the 
grand  old  Blue  Ridge  and  romantic  Massanutten."  The  plot, 
however,  is  not  complicated;  and  the  strength  of  the  fiction  lies, 
as  it  does  in  most  of  this  writer's  books,  in  the  rapid  action  and 
in  the  spirited  episode.  There  is  everywhere  a  want  of  elabo- 
rate polish  and  careful  art-study.  The  stirring  times  portrayed, 
it  is  true,  demand  less  of  these  than  would  .be  available  in 
spheres  where  mere  action  was  less  the  characteristic  of  the  life. 
The  period  is  the  early  history  of  that  country,  when  Earl 
Fairfax  was  a  wonder  in  Colonial  Virginia,  and  George  Wash- 
ington was  not  yet  "a  fool  to  fame," — when  savage  and  settler 
often  yet  did  bloody  battie  over  their  personal  issues.  Critics 
have  found  fault  with  the  author  for  introducing  the  great 
Washington,  though  only  as  a  promising  young  man,  into  the 
field  of  fiction,  claiming  that  the  diaracter  is  too  high  and  sacred 
for  such  manipulation.  This  objection  strikes  me  as  simply 
absurd ;  and  is  a  symptom  of  such  abject  hero-worship,  that  the 
surprise  one  feels  at  meeting  it  at  this  day  is  modified  by  disgust. 
Captain  Cooke's  use  of  Washington  appears  to  me  both  proper 
and  creditable  to  the  book,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art.  But  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  hasty,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  hinried 
up  beyond  the  natural  and  graceful  speed  of  the  writer.  It  is 
less  than  the  eaxlier  successes  of  Captain  Cooke  warrant  us  in 
expecting.  The  Round  Table  pays  the  following  pleasant  tribute 
to  the  character  of  this  book:  "Mr.  Cooke  is  particularly 
happy  in  his  delineation  of  certain  quaint  phases  of  life,  of 
which  the  period  he  has  selected  to  write  about  furnishes  some 
curious  examples.  His  descriptions  of  scenery  are  likewise  very 
good,  and  his  Indian  characters,  though  neither  so  fantastic  nor 
so  poetical  as  those  of  Cooper,  are  yet  very  interesting,  and  the 
sad  scenes  which  close  the  history  are  painted  with  a  vividness 
which  is  calculated  to ,  make  a  deep  impression."  Another 
reviewer  says  of  this  author,  in  reference  to  this  book,  that  he 
"does. not  possess,  at  least  he  has  not  yet  develq?ed,  the  perfect 
art  of  the  novelist.    His  forte  lies  in  vivid  descriptions  of  see- 
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neiy,  of  persons,  and  ^rce  cxHubats.    He  has  a  noble  field  and 

a  bright  future  before  him,  but  he  must 

'  Bridle  in  his  struggling  muse,* 

even  if  it  cost  him  pain." 

13.  Mohun;  or  the  Last  Days  of  Lee  and  his  Paladins. 
This  is  another  war-novel  \  and  is,  like  the  others,  spirited,  racy, 
personal,  and  very  Virginian.  It  begins  at  Gettysburg,  and  ends 
with  Appomattox  Court-House.  After  speaking  of  Surry  of 
Eagle's  Nest,  and  Fairfax,  one  has  little  to  say  oi  Mohun, 

As  a  poet.  Captain  Cooke  has  produced  some  creditable 
lyrics  and  occasional  poems.  These  were  the  work  of  his  ear- 
lier years,  —  before  he  had  achieved  his  finest  successes  in  novel- 
writing,  —  and  none  of  them  are  equal  to  that  exquisite  lyric  by 
his  elder  brother,  entitled  Florence  Vane.  The  longest  poem 
that  I  have  seen  by  C£q>tain  Coojce  is  entitled  simply,  Stanzas, 
and  is  a  threnody,  resembling  in  theme,  measure,  rhythm,  and 
tone,  the  In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson ;  and  this  resemblance  is  its 
greatest  fault,  for  in  itself  it  is  a  poem  of  considerable  vigour. 
The  following  extract  may  serve  to  illustrate  most  of  these 
points: — 

I  thought  to  pass  ignray  from  eairt^, 
And  join  thee  with  that  other  heart 
Loved  even  more  than  thee,  —  a  part 

Of  other  worlds,  through  heavenlier  birth,  — 

Of  whom  I  do  not  speak  my  thought, 

So  dear  she  is,  because  the  eye 

Overflows  with  woe,  and  with  a  cry 
I  tear  the  symbols  I  have  wrought. 

No  word  shall  be  of  that  one  grief. 

Because  it  lies  too  deep  for  words. 

And  this  sad  trifling  which  affords 
Some  respite,  could  be  no  relief. 
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Of  the  smaller  poems,  a  fair  specimen  is  Memories^  which  I 
quote  entire :  — 

The  flush  of  sunset  dies 

Far  on  ancestral  trees ; 

On  the  bright -booted  bees; 

On  the  cattle-dotted  leas  ! 
And  a  mist  is  in  my  eyes,  — 

For  in  a  stranger  land 

Halts  the  quick-nmning  sand. 

Shaken  by  no  dear  hand  \ 

How  plain  is  the  flowering  grassy 

The  sunset -flooded  door ; 

I  hear  the  river's  roar 

Say  clearly,  "Nevermore.** 
I  see  the  doud-showers  pass  ' 

Over  my  mountain  meres ; 

Gone  are  the  rose-bright  years, 

Drowned  in  a  sea  of  tears. 

His  other  l)n*ical  productions  that  I  have  seen,  are  like  this  in 
being  creditable  in  some  degree,  but  not  remarkable. 

His  chirograph,  judging  from  the  limited  specimen  I  have 
seen,  indicates  refinement,  aspiration,  directness,  perseverance, 
and  a  pervading  and  intense  consciousness  of  self. 


MISS  EMILY  GRAIN. 

The  author  oi  Emily  Chester — a  novel  published  some  years 
ago — is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  has  written  any  other  volume,  her  other  productions 
being  fugitive,  for  periodicals. 
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J.  MARSHALL  CRAWFORD. 

The  only  item  about  this  writer  that  appears  in  his  one  vol- 
ume, is  that  he  was  of  Company  B, — we  are  left  to  suppose 
somewhere  in  Mosb/s  command.  His  book  is  Mosby  and  his 
men:  a  record  of  the  Adventures  of  that  renowned  Partisan 
Ranger,  John  S.  Mosby  [Colonel  C.  S.  A.],  including  the 
exploits  of  Smith,  Chapman,  Richards,  Montjoy,  Turner,  Rus- 
sell, Glasscock,  and  the  men  under  them.  It  is  a  duodecimo, 
and  appeared  in  New  York,  1867. 


MRS.  JULIA  PLEASANTS  CRESWELL. 

Huntsville,  Alabama, — a  jewel  upon  flic  bosom  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain, — has  been  the  hcale  of  quite  a  number  of 
celebrities.  It  claims  "  the  classic  ^e  and  modulated  eloquence 
of  Jere.  Clemens;  the  Roman  patriotism  of  C.  C  Qay^  Jr.;  the 
sparkhng  wit  of  T.  B.  M.  Bradley ;  and  the  graceful  manners  of 
Miss  Cruse." 

Mrs.  Creswell  is  a  native  of  Huntsville,  and  shares  the  mental 
qualities  that  seem  to  spring  from  such  in^iring  scenery.  Her 
nationality  is  Welsh.  Her  father.  Col.  James  Jay  Pleasants,  was 
a  native  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  The  family  was  origi- 
nally of  the  Quaker  faith ;  and  its  members  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  amiability,  integrity,  and  talents  mainly  in  a  literary 
direction.  Her  mother,  a  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Bibb,  of 
Alabaaa,  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  genius.  In  1854 
Miss  Pleasants  was  married  to  Mr.  Creswell,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and  before  the  war  one  of  the 
District  Judges  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  cares  of  a  large,  family  have  of  late  years  materially  lim- 
ited the  literary  labours  of  Mrs.  Creswell ;  yet  she  has  frequently 
appeared  as  a  contributor  to  the  first-class  periodicals  in  the  South. 
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As  most  others  did,  she  suffered  financially  to  an  almost  fatal  de- 
gree by  the  late  war. 
Her  works  are :  — 

1.  Aj>heila,  and  other  Poems,  By  two  cousins  of  the  South. 
The  two  cousins  were  Miss  Julia  Pleasants — now  Mrs.  Cres- 
well  —  and  Thomas  Bibb  M.  Bradley,  Esquire,  of  Huntsville. 
The  volume  appeared  in  1854. 

2.  Poems.  This  collection  of  Mrs.  Creswell's  verses  has  not 
yet  been  published  in  book  form ;  but  is  ready  for  publication  in 
that  form,  and  will  doubtless  soon  appear. 

3.  Callamura,  This  is  an  allegorical  novel,  which  appeared 
in  1868,  from  a  Philadelphia  publishing-house.  It  was  well 
received,  and  deserved  it. 

As  illustrative  of  a  certain  tendemes?  that  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  characteristic  of  our  author's  muse,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  quote  Addicy — a  lyric-narrative  poem  that  has  been  much 
and  justly  admired,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  space  before  us. 
Instead,  I  give  two  short  ones, — Fading,  and  Of  Thee,  The 
former  is  as  follows :  — 

Fast  fades  the  crimson  rose  of  May, 
Its  withered  leaves  borne  to  decay, 
The  sport  of  every  zephyr  gay, 
Fading, 

Flying ! 
And  fast  the  rainbow  flutters  by. 
No  more  to  paint  the  bended  sky  ; 
To  dun  and  dreary  vacancy 
Hasting, 

H  urr  ymg,  tf 

Hieing  I 

The  barque  that  stems  the  ocean-wave 
At  last  sails  down  her  ocean-grave ; 
And  speeds  no  morfe  with  banners  brave, 
Plashing, 

PhH^lii^:, 
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The  rarest  song^  the  minstrel  sings. 
Though  music  plume  hk  starry  wmgs, 
Must  perish  on  the  burstmg  strings^ 
Sobbing, 

Sorrowing, 

Sighing! 

Down  rushes  from  its  lofty  height. 
The  star  that  crowned  the  brow  of  nig^t ; 
Far-flashing  from  the  straining  dght, 
Fading, 

Falling, 

Flymg! 
And  man,  that  crowns  the  whe^ing  earth 
With  Beauty,  Music,  Love,  and  Mirth, 
Soon  passes  from  his  place  of  birth, 
Dreaming, 

Doubting, 

.  Dying ! 

Of  TTue^  is  o£  &e  60i^  Mder :  — 

A  soft  tie  binds  n^  soul  to  thine. 

Though  many  miles  between. 
With  winding  streams  and  hills  of  pine 

And  forests  intervene. 
A  sympathetic  thought^  that  ccnnes 

When  I  am  glad  and  free. 
And  like  the  breeze,  half-uttered,  hums 

A  song  of  thee,  of  thee  I 

As  a  harp  of  heaven  echoes  back 

Another  sounding  harp. 
Or  clouds  melt  in  one  rosy  track. 

When  gales  are  cool  and  sharp. 
So  all  the  music  of  my  heart 

Hath  sought  its  devotee,  -^ 
Hath  floated  to  ks  canmterpnrt. 

To  dream  of  thee,  of  th«c  1 
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What  though  the  world,  the  heartless  woxld. 

May  coldly  jeer  and  scorn ; 
Love's  rosy  wings  will  wave,  unfiirled 

In  life's  delightful  mom ; 
And  as  a  perfumed  island  sleeps 

Upon  a  silver  sea. 
My  soul  rests  on  its  starry  deeps. 

And  dreams  of  thee,  of  thee  I  ♦ 

Mrs.  Creswell  now  lives  in  northwestern  Louisiana,  at  Green- 
wood, in  Caddo  Parish. 

Her  chirograph  is  in  a  high  degree  womanly, — indicating  a 
disposition  to  confide ;  a  singularly  clear  mind,  heart,  and  man- 
ner, —  clear  in  the  sense  of  direct,  sincere,  and  tamest ;  a  full 
share  of  tenderness,  and  of  vital  sympathies  with  those  near  and 
known, — with  hope  large  enough  for  better  times  than  these. 


MRS.  JANE  T.  H.  CROSS. 

Mrs.  Cross, — «^^  Chinn, —  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  The 
plaec  of  her  birth  is  Harrodsburg ;  and  the  date,  1817.  She  was 
educated  at  Shelb)rville,  in  her  native  state.  As  a  girl,  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  society  and  its  gayeties,  and  of  reading  the 
literature  that  constitutes  the  counterpart  of  such  an  age  and 
such  tastes.     This  tuition  was  useful  to  her  in  after  life. 

At  eighteen  she  became  the  wife  of  James  P.  Hardin,  Esquire, 
a  lawyer  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  whose  rising  career  of  distinc- 
tion was  cut  short  by  death, —  death  after  a  winter  spent  in 
Cuba  to  restore  a  wasting  physique.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Mrs.  Hardin  was  left  a  widow  with  three  daughters. 

A  few  years  afterwards — in  1848 — she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cross, — at  that  time  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  Transyl- 
vania University,  Lexington^  Kentucky,  and  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sou  A- ;  but  who  is  now 
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of  the  Protestant  Epbcopal  Church.  Knee  that  time  ^e  has 
lived  at  various  places,  and  has  engaged  in  a.  variety  of  pursuits. 
Among  her  places  of  residence  are — Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Huntsville,  Alabama ;  Charleston  and  Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina ;  Eatonton,  Georgia ;  Antonio  and  Houston,  Texas. 

The  last  named  is  her  present  home,  where  Dr.  Cross  is  in 
charge  of  a  church. 

During  the  war,  — in  1 86 1,  or  possibly  1862,  —  Mrs.  Cross  and 
her  two  daughters  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  arrested  and 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  for  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to 
Mc^gan's  troops  passing  through  Harrodsburg. 

They  spent  a  few^  days  in  jail,  under  sentence  of  the  court ; 
were  then  sent  to  Louisville,  and  ordered  to  Camp  Chase, 
ifdiich  order,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  The 
prisoners  were  subsequently  sent  South,  and  finally  escaped 
into  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Cross  has  contributed  to  a  great  many  periodicals,  in 
quite  a  variety  of  styles.  While  making  the  tour  of  Europe  widi 
her  husband,  she  wrote  letters  of  corre^ondence  for  the  Chris- 
tian  Advocate^  a  Methodist  organ,  and  for  the  Charleston  Courier. 
She  is  to-day  contributing  to  the  Home  MonMy^  a  Metl»xlist 
magazine  of  Nashville. 

Her  works  are : — 

1.  Heart-Blossoms  for  my  little  Daughters.  This  is  as  mall 
book,  as  its  title  imports,  written  for  young  persons.  Such  is  to 
some  extent  also  the  character  of  the  following  trio : — 

2.  Wayside  Flowerets. 

3.  Bible  Gleanings. 
^  Drift' Wood. 

5..  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova ;  or^  the  Conquest  of  Granada.  A 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Florian.  This  story  appeared  in 
serial  issues  in  the  Home  Monthly,  during  1867. 

6.  Duncan  Adair,  or  Captured  in  Escaping.  A  story  written 
clurii^  the  war. 

%  Azile :  a  Story.    Nashville,  TeiMttessec,  1868,   Of  this  novel, 
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a  western  editor, ' — Prof.  A.  R  Stark,  of  the  Home  Monthly^  — 
says :  "  Mrs.  Cross's  book  is  pure,  elevated,  ennobling.  It 
contains  the  mature  thoughts  of  a  pure,  cultivated,  Christian 
woman.  The  story  is  quiet,  strai^tforward,  9xA  grows  in  inte- 
rest to  the  close.  The  scene  in  the  first  part  is  laid  in  Dresden. 
This  gives  the  authoress  an  opportunity  to  use  her  rich  stores  of 
information,  gathered  in  her  travels  in  Europe.  There  is  some 
fine-art  criticism.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  about  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Gennan  people,  their  amusements,  and 
their  recreations.  We  are  introduced  into  the  private  circle  of 
a  German  family,  and  see  how  they  live.  Afterward,  the  scene 
is  transferred  to  the  Southern  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  ends  with  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  This  affords  occa- 
sion for  showing  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  true  Southern 
woman  on  the  Union,  Secession,  and  War.  In  this  picture  she 
is  wonderfully  true  in  her  conception  of  that  time  of  revulsion, 
upheaval,  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  book  of  interest  and  value. 
It  deserves  a  generous  reception  by  Southern  readers.  The 
style  is  smoo^,  clear,  and  lively.  Mrs.  Cross  knows  Jean  Paul, 
and  is,  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  him." 

Mrs.  Cross  is  distinguished  for  her  earnestness  and  energy. 
Her  chirograph  indicates  these  qualities,  besides  directness,  rest- 
less and  sympathetic  activity. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Cross's  meditative  muse,  I  present 
Incommunicable  Thoug/U^  giving  the  poem  entire,  which  is  a 
poem  of  rare  suggestiveness  and  truth :  — 

I  stood  upon  the  sounding  ocean  shore. 

The  waves  were  rippling  as  an  infant's  slumbers. 

And  as  they  onward  flowed  for  evermore, 

My  thoughts  flowed  onward,  too,  in  rhythmic  nmnbors. 

Joyous  I  stood,  as  in  a  trance  or  vision. 

My  soul  quite  rapt  into  the  realms  elysian. 

The  wind  was  singing  through  the  lofty  palm  — 
The  wind,  the  sea,  my  soul,  all  sang  together ; 

It  was  a  dreaioy,  pnriing,  pleasant  psahn, 
Such  song  as  fills  the  world  in  summer  weather ; 
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White  blossoms  burst  upon  the  wav^dets  flowing. 
And  in  my  heart  the  blossoms,  too,  were  glowing. 

The  stars  were  shining  \vith  a  tender  light, 

And  floods  of  radiance  from  the  moon  were  streaming; 

More  beautiful  than  day  was  this  sweet  nig^t. 

And  more  than  years  of  liie  this  hour  of  dreaming  \ 

As  heaved  beneath  the  moon  the  mighty  ocean. 

So  was  my  heart  beneath  its  bliss  in  motion. 


V 


And  while  I  stood. upon  the  snowy  sand. 

My  nature  all  with  soft  emotion  reeling, 
A  magic  reed  was  placed  within  my  hand,  — 

**  Inscribe  upon  the  wave  thy  thought  and  feeling." 
Then  I  commenced  with  eager  hand  the  writings  ^ 

As  if  to  bless  the  world  with  the  inditing.  C 

I  wrote  the  bliss  that  all  my  heart  overspread ;  C 

I  wrote  the  thought  that  all  my  brain  was  crowding;  3 

Yet,  as  I  wrote,  spell-bound,  by  Fancy  led. 

The  misty  spray  arose,  the  sense  overclouding ;  < 

The  thought  was  dim,  the  words  confused  and  broken ; 

**  The  name  that's  writ  on  water,  leaves  no  token." 

The  incommunicable  rapture  dies, 

And  yet  the  dream  of  bliss  is  worth  the  dreaming; 
Oh,  let  me  look  into  the  starry  skies. 

If  but  to  catch  their  faint  and  far-off  gleaming! 
Oh,  let  me  gaze  through  Beauty's  morning  portal, 
Though  I  may  ne'er  describe  it  unto  mortal  I 

V  JForever  and  Ever,  is  in  a  different  vein,  and  will  serve 
tenal  of  our  author's  religious  verse.     It  speaks  for  itself, 
:pr  less  warmly  than  the  preceding :  — 

**Tlic  child  exclaimed  in  wild  glee,  *  Going  home,  for  good  and  all  I  Going 
home,  forever  and  ever."* — Christmas  Carol. 

Art  weary  of  thy  heavy  woes. 
Of  failing  friends  and  sneering  foes. 
Of  hopes  that  blossom  never? 
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Then  listen,  while  the  tear-drops  fall ; 
*•  Thou'rt  going  home  for  good  and  all, 
Forever  and  forever." 

There,  in  that  home  with  beauty  rife, 
Are  friends  whom  thou  hast  known  in  life, 

Whom  death,  not  change,  did  sever ; 
Dear  faces,  hidden  by  the  pall. 
Shall  there  be  found,  **for  good  and  all. 

Forever  and  forever." 

The  road  is  long,  thy  heart  is  faint. 
Thou  strugglest  still  to  be  a  saint. 

With  constant,  vain  endeavour  ; 
But,  though  thou  oft  and  sorely  fall. 
Just  think  of  **  home  for  good  and  all. 

Forever  and  forever." 

Tired  of  the  world,  its  gaud,  its  pel^ 
Tired  of  thine  own  imperfect  self. 

Of  friends  both  dull  and  clever; 
Yet  think,  while  these  upon  thee  pall, 
**Thou'rt  going  home,  for  good  and  all. 

Forever  and  forever." 

There  love  shall  dwell  without  a  cloud* 
The  robe  of  light  replace  the  shroud. 

Thy  heart  grow  weary  never ; 
There,  in  thy  Father's  peaceful  hall, 
Thou*lt  rest  at  home,  **for  good  and  all. 

Forever  and  forever." 


R.  H.  CROZIER. 

In  1866  there  appeared  a  volume  entitled  The  Confederate 
Spy:  a  Story  of  the  War  of  1861.  By  R.  H.  Crozier,  A.M., 
lormerly  Captain  of  Co.  I,  33d  Regiment  Mississippi  Volunteers. 
The  preface  was  dated  Panola  County,  Mississippi 
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MRS.  MARY  ANN   CRUSE. 

Dnrmg  the  year  1867  tho-e  appeared  from  the  press  of  a  Phila- 
delphia house,  Cameron  Hail ;  a  Story  of  the  Civil  War^ — which 
is  one  of  the  many  stories  that  grew  immediately  out  of  the  war. 
Besides  this,  the  author  has  written  only  some  juvenile  books, 
designed  to  interest  the  young,  and  instruct  them  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Episcopal  Churdi.  Mrs.  Cruse  is,  I  believe,  a  Virginian  by 
birdi,  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama.  She  is  of  a  retiring  disposition ;  and  shows  in  her 
(^ograph  a  sensitive,  tne(Mtative,  and  earnest  temperament. 


MRS.  LIZZIE  PETIT  CUTLER. 

Miss  Petit  was  bom  in  a  little  hamlet  called  Milton,  in  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia.  As  a  child  ^e  was  precocious  and 
imjM-essible.  The  sombre  associations  of  her  childhood — a  wild, 
gloomy,  and  romantic  old-time  mansion,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted,  a  graveyard,  and  a  few  similar  objects — added  to 
her  early  CH-^^nage,  seem  to  have  given  a  tinge  to  her  infant 
nund.  Speaking  of  these,  she  herself  says :  "  Over  my  early  Kfe 
was  cast  the  shadow  of  these  influences,  and  the  brooding  wings 
of  mem(^  too  soon  folded  themselves  around  a  heart  whose 
dearest  pulse-beats  were  the  requiems  of  the  loved  and  lost." 
But  the  glorious  scenery  of  AQiemarle  should  have  counter- 
balanced such  sovnbre  influences. 

Miss  Petit  was  educated  mainly  at  a  seminary  for  young  ladies 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  but  her  education  was  very  soon — at 
the  age  of  fourteen — interrupted  by  her  being  allowed  to  enter 
society.  Her  literary  education  was  continued,  but  very  irregu- 
larly after  that  time. 

A  few  years  after  this  entrance  into  gay  society/ — that  is  to  say, 
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in  1855,  when  she  was  about  nineteen,  —  our  young  author  ven- 
tured upon  publishing  a  book. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Cutler's  reputation  was  achieved  under  her 
maiden  name —  Lizzie  Petit --^  and  it  is  by  that  name  tiiat  «ba  is 
best  known  to  Sputhem  readers.  Her  marriage  took  place  after 
the  publicatioft  of  her  third  volume — Tks  Stars  of,  the  Cr&wd, 

Her  works  are  these: — 

I.  Light  and  Darkness.  This  is  a  novel  of  le  beau  monde^ 
as  Miss  Petit  had  found  it  (X  this  book  a  true-hearted  woman 
has  sajd :  ''As  we  read,  the  wonder  grows  that  a  girl  of  nineteen 
could  be.  so  thoroughly  the  woman  of  the  world*- so  perfectly  au 
fait  of  the  artificialities  and  hollowness,  the  by-play  and  intr^u^e 
of  the  beau  monde.  We  can  not  help  feeling  sorrowful  for  the 
veil  so  early  torn  away — for  the  beautiful  dreams  prematurely 
dispelled  —  for  the  fair  young  face  and  the  old  young  heart. 
The  same  re|p:et  is  clearly  an  underlying  current  of  the  book. 
Omx  author  misses  the  sweet  time  oi  waiting  and  watching,  which, 
by  a  delicate  provision,  reveals  life  step  by  step  to  theTieoj^yte. " 
The  book  had  a  fiine  American  success,  and  was  republished 
suipce$sfuUy  inXondon,  and  translated  into  French.  There  is, 
ind^d,  ^ometbJAg  that  savours  of  French  feeling  in  the  book 
origift^Jly. 

a.  Household  Mysteries^  a  Romance  of  Southern  Life  —  an- 
other society  novel,  full  of  the  same  ^irit,  but  more  hastily 
written,  and  therefore  far  inferior. 

3*  The  Stars  vfth^,  Crowds  or  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day. 

4.  A  new  novel  was  announced  in  October,  i863,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  appeared. 

In  i860,  our  author  gave  a  series  of  readings  in  pul^  com- 
mencing  in  New- York  City,  Her  success  as-a  reader  of  Shakes- 
peare wa&  decided;  Bulwefs  poems  and  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lec- 
tures were  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  highest 
encomiums  from  the  press  on  all  hands. 
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ROBERT  L.  DABNEY,  D.D. 

A  brother-clfergyman  has  said  of  Dr.  Dabney  :  "  He  is  more 
a  pulpit  tiiinker  dian  a  pulpit  orator.  His  eloquence,  if  he  may 
be  termed  eloquent,  is  the  eloquence  of  thought,  and  not  of 
passion  or  feeling.  He  does  not  make  you  feel,  only  as  original, 
profound,  and  stirring  thought  msdces  you  feel,  by  thrilling  the 
intellect  Trrtfi  revelations  of  new  truths,  or  of  old  truths  in  new 
comiections  and  revelations.  His  manner  in  Ae  pulpit  is  natural 
and  agreeable,  his  langus^e  is  pure  and  simple,  Ms  style  chaste 
an:d  beautiful,  his  diction  elegant,  and  his  thought  ridi,  original, 
and  profound.  He  is  a  philosophical  preacher.  A  rich  vein  of 
spiritual  philosoj^y  ran  like  a  golden  diread  of  Hght  through  the 
whole  siermon  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  In  this 
particular,  he  resembles  "Vlnet  hkm^  than  he  does  Chalmers. 
His  sermons  are  more  philosophical,  but  not  so  impassioned  and 
poefi<ral  as  those  of  the  great  Scotch  divine.  Chalmers*  style 
has  more  beauty,  Dabne/s  more  strength.  We  have  heard  men 
of  moj^  earnestness,  tnore  passion,  more  of  that  burning,  fiery 
eloquence  that  makes  the  eye  kindle,  the  face  flurfi,  the  breath 
stop,  and  the  heart  almost  cease  to  beat  under  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  the  magic  power  of  the  orator,  but  we  have  never  heard 
a  more  profound,  original,  able,  and  instructive  preacher." 

Dr.  Dabney  is  a  Virginian,  I  understand ;  and  has  been  a  teacher, 
a  prfeaich^r,  prdfesswr,  soldier,  and  historian.  He  is  still  a  com- 
paratively young  nfem,  and  m  personal  appearance  is  said  to 
be  decidedly  good-looking.  R6  is  Professor,  I  see  it  stated,  in 
th€?  Vifgitiia  Theological  Seminary. 

His  lirOrks  are :  — 

1.  The  Life  and  Qnnpaigni  of  Lieutenant-General  Thomets 
J,  faeksan*  This  octavo  of  750  pages  appeared  in  1866,  and 
is  said  to  be  "a  remarkable  production — remarkable  for  its 
accuracy  <^  statement,  and  its  precision  of  mmute  Mstorical 
details."  ^         , 
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2.  A  Defence  of  Virginia  (and  through  her  of  the  South), 
in  Recent  and  Pending  Contests  against  the  Sectional  Party. 
This  is  a  duodecimo  of  fair  size,  and  appeared  in  1867.  A 
Northern  critic  has  said  of  this  work:  "The  Old  Testament 
Argument,  the  New  Testament  Argument,  the  Ethical  Argument, 
and  the  Economical  Argument,  are  fully  and  fairly  discussed, 
with  the  candour  and  moderation  of  one  who  writes  in  defence  of 
a  principle,  not  a  party.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  perfect  com- 
pendium of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  pro  or 
con,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  desires 
to  understand  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  author  merely  masses  together  the  .opinions  and 
reasonings  of  others, — that  would  be  to  do  him  great  injustice. 
His  own  views  and  opinions  are  stated  with  precision,  his 
arguments  presented  and  enforced  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  the 
volume,  from  the  first  to  the  last  sentence,  written  with  the  earn- 
estness of  thorough  conviction." 

The  expression  of  such  views  indicates  diat  the  argument  in 
the  Defence  is  handled  with  much  temperance  as  well  as  ability. 
This  is  regarded  as  our  author's  magnum  opus,  A  Southern 
journal — the  Charleston  Mercury — says  of  it :  — 

"  It  takes  up  slavery,  as  existing  under  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  then  under  the  New,  —  its  origin  in  this  country, 
and  its  true  nature ;  and  thread  by  thread  it  disentangles  the 
woof  of  abolition  sophistries,  and  vindicates  the  lawfulness  and 
smlessness  of  slavery.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  un- 
answerable review  of  the  whole  subject  we  have  ever  seen ;  and 
every  Southern  man,  at  least,  ought  to  own  a  copy  of  it,  if  for  no 
other  purpose,  to  give  to  his  children  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
rectly appreciating  his  course  in  maintaining  it.  The  white  race 
of  the  South  is  down  now,  under  the  heels  of  Radical  hate  and 
negro  fanaticism ;  but  the  truth  of  God's  Word  and  of  nature, 
can  not  be  smothered  forever.  It  will  rise  up  in  spite  of  man's 
wickedness,  ignorance,  and  folly ;  and  in  di«»  tieie  will  place  the 
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people  of  the  Southern  States  completely  vin(£cated  before  the 
whole  world  ^  maintaining  African  slavery,  and  resisting  the 
madness  which  has  overthrown  it/* 


JOHN  L.  DAGG,  D.D. 

Dr.  Dagg  is,  I  have  the  impression,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  a  long  life  South  has  identified  him  with  the  section.  He  is 
now  an  old  man,  ripe  in  learning,  and  ^stands  among  the  first  in 
the  Baptist  denoniination.  He  is  to-day  President  of  Mercer 
Uoiversity,,  a  sectarian  jbstitution  in  Georgia,  He  has  written  a 
number  cf  works,  of  which  the  fc^owinsg  JMre  the  chief:  — 

1.  A  Maim$i0/  Thcok^i  and.  a  second  v(^ume  on  Church 
Order. 

2.  Moral  Science. 

3.  An  JEngiish  Grammett, 


WII^LIAM  C.  DANA. 

The  Rev*  Mr.  Daha^  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
b3rteri£ui  Church; — ^now  the  Central  Church^in  Charleston,  since 
1^35,  is  ^  native  pf  Massachusetts^  and  was  bom  at  New- 
buryporty  in  tSi^  He.^aduat^  at  Dartmouth  Cc^lege,  New 
Hanapsbirg ;  Imt.  6i^hed  his  theoV>gical  studies  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

In  1831,  he,  with  a  friend,  conducted  the  publication  of  the 
Sabbath-School  Library,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  periodical, 
but  was  discontinued  upon  his  removal  to  the  South.  In  1839 
and  1840,  he  was  the  principal  editor  and  contributor  to  the 
Southern  Christian.  Sentinel^  a  religious  newspaper  published 
in  Charleston.  ^         t 
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He  has  puUished  the  following  works : — 

1.  A  translation  of  F^nJklon  on  the  Educaiion  pf  Daughters^ 
which  appeared  in  1831,  wliile  the  translator  was  still  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

2.  A  Transatlantic  Tour,  Published  in  1845,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  Europe  during  the  year  1844. 

3.  Hymns,    A  CoUdctioa  of  Hymns  fiar  PubHc  Worship. 

4.  Life  of  Rev,  Dr,  Samuel  Dana,  A  biography  of  the  author's 
father. 


MRS.  C.  O.  DANNELLY. 

Under  the  nom  de  phtme  of  "  Caehus^'  Mrs.  Dannelly  has 
written  a  good  deal  kA  verse  within  the  last  ei^t  €x  ten  years. 
She  is  a  native  of  Madison,  Geoi^ ;  and  graduated  at  Madison 
Female  College,  in  1856.  So  marked  was  the  character  of  her 
graduating  essay — a  satirical  poem,  entitled,  Has  She  Any  Tin? 
— that  it  was  soon  afterwards  published  in  pauq^et  Her 
main  publications  are  these :  — 

1.  Has  She  Any  Tinf  A  -sathe  on  money,  love,  and  society 
in  general. 

2.  Destruction  of  ihe  City  of  Columhia,  South  Carolina,  A 
poem,  by  a  Lady  of  Georgia.  True  statement  of  facts.  Charles- 
ton, 1866.     This,  like  ^e  preceding,  is  ih  the  brc^ure  style. 

Mrs.  Dannelly — n§e  Marshall- — has  lived  mailily  in  her  native 
state.  During  the  war,  a  portion  of  the  time  she  lived,  while  her 
husband  was  on  duty  there  as  Chief  Surgeon  of  that  state,  in 
Columbia,  and  was  <liere  at  the  surrender  and  sack  of  the  dty  in 
1865.     She  is  to-day  resident  in  Baltimore. 

Of  Mrs.  I)annelly*s  recent  poems.  The  Confederate  Dead  is  a 
fair  specimen.  Her  vein  is  satiria^  in  general,  diough  in  this 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind :  — 

A  simple  board  of  rough,  ill-sliapen  puie, 

0*crrun  perchance  by  vonte  tenacious  Tine, 

Placed  by  some  friendly  hand  above  each  heftd, 

Is  all  that  marks  our  brave  Confederate  dead:  ^^qT^ 
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No  ^taph,  save  now  and  then  *<  Unkt%eiwn^ 
.     Cwrved  rudety  CO  some  impretendiag  stone ; 
No  towering  shaft,  wi^  flattering  words  inlaid^ 
Casts  o'er  oiht  siain  its  {n-oud  imperial  diade. 

But  can  the  skillful  hand  of  polished  Art 
.  To  worth  imsuUied  one  more  charm  Impart^ 
Be(|aeathlo.Uldwed^testaswMterFoat,  i 

Otxatiktt  tfiiir  oames  mieotm  h<iiiwtd.or  more  blest  ?  \ 

{ 

Though  monttma^tal  stone  ^loold  never  rise  i 

To  tell  the  worid  where  fallen  yaloar  lie%  ' 

Each.heart  «eoCs  its  own  nnmortal  ^tfine, 
And  there  inscribes  him  attriboCes  cfivine. 

We  need  no  piles' of  sculptured  marble  gray 
To  tell  us  where  the  Southern  soldier  lay, 
For  HGMB  clutter  .o'er  his  9^ssy  bed« 
And  round  the  spot  their  sweetest  fragrance  shed. 

Embedded  there  by  wontan's  virtuous  haiyl« 
Sweet  emblems  of  our  own  bright  sunny  land. 
Could  flowers  fair  for  better  purpose  bloom 
Than  to  adorn  the  Southern  soi<fier's  tomb? 

Brftve  hero^  of  a  **Iost,**  but  safcred  cause, 
Tlbi^h  now  withh^'  Aehr  well-desei«ved  applause^ 
.:  Jntpavtial  Histoiy  most  in  time  grow  bold, -^ 
T^px  vir^ies  w^  their  deeds  wiU  yet  be  tok^  , 

;  JPoeta  will  linger  oit  thft  bloqd*4yed  piani^ 
And  chant  above  our  lost  their  sweetest  strains ; 
Confederate  dead  will  yet  survive  in  song. 
Nor  shall,  their  glorious  deeds  be  hidden  long; 

Fair  daughters  of  our  balmy  clime  will  bring 

Tlieir  floral  offerings  with  each  coming  Spring, 

Entwine  a  wreath  around  each  humble  grave  — 

A  loving  tribute  to  Our  sLd^ag  brave*  _ 
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Though  in  the  struggle  triumph  crowned  the  "strong," 
'Tis  not  to  strength  that  bonoar  should  belong ; 
He  most  deserves  it  who  most  m^^  gave 
His  Ufe^his  **  all,"  his  country 's  rights  to  save,  — 

Who  ibi^t  not  through  a  selfish  love  of  gain, 
Spumed  rank  or  ''bounty,"  and  shrank  not  from  pain; 
'Twas  but  to  save  wife,  childreii,  home,  $nd  pride, 
/Hie  Soutbera  soldier  battled^  btod)  and  died. 

Their  cause  was  noble»  and  thi^  deeds  subUme, 
Theur  just  reward  is  held  in  ti:ust  by  Xve^\ 
She  must,  and  will,  at  last  bestow  the  prize» 
For  worth  immortal  never,  never  dies» 


MISS  CLARA  VICTORIA  DARGAN. 

Whether  Miss  Dargan  is  the  poet  of  largest  promise  among 
her  sex  in  the  Sotith,  as  we  have  heard  claimed  for  her,  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss.  That  she  stands  high  among  our  peri- 
odical writers  as  a  romancist,  and  very  high  as  a  poet  of  promise, 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for  her.  What  the  future  will 
determine,  depends  more  upon  Miss  Dargan^  herself  than  upon 
her  gifts.  She  ha$  the  gifts,  and  may  make  them  available. 
A  good  deal  that  she  has  writtai  has  i4)peaied  anonymously, 
or,  which  is  the  ssone  thing  in  effect,  under  some  indistinguish- 
able nom  de  plume. 

I  beUeve  but  tw^  oi  hdr*  ^tknis  have  i^peared  m  book  form ; 
and  these  did  so  in  brochure  during  Confederate  times,  when  the 
voice  of  war  was  silencing  almost  all  gentler  voices ;  so  it  came 
that  the  public — even  our  Confederate  public — heard  no  great 
deal  about  them.  She  h^,s  contributed  freely  to  a  few  Southern 
journals  since  the  war,  however,  and  thus  has  become  in  certain 
circles  better  appreciated. 

The  stories  just  referred  to  are :  — 
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1.  Riverlands,  A  story  of  life  upon  the  Ashley,  in  South 
Carolina ;  which  took  a  prize  ofiieared  for  the  best  story  by  the 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside j  about  tiie  bcgioaing  of  the  war. 
After  it  had  appeared  serially  in  the  weekly,  it  was  pubhshed  in 
Confederate  book  fomi,  about  1863. 

2.  Helen  Howard,  Also  a  prize-story,  published  during  the 
year  1861.  It  appeared  under  the  nom  de  flume  of  Esther 
Chesney,  a  name  used  by  the  author  in  many  of  her  earlier 
productions. 

It  is  mainly  of  Miss  Dargan's  poetry  that  I  propose  here  to 
speak,  because  I  conceive  tluU:  her  dnef  merit  lies  in  that 
direction. 

This  brace  of  poems,  forming  one,  as  they  do,  is  in  her  best 
style.  The  title  of  the  whole  is,  Then  and  Now;  and  the  names 
of  the  separate  parts  are  the  dates :  — 

1864. 

I  woke  within  the  darkened  dawn — 

I  woke,  and  saw  the  mournful  stars 
Go  slowly  trooping  o*er  the  plain, 

Bearing  th^  grand  old  warrior  Mars 
Upon  his  crimson  shield. 
And  said,  <'  It  is  a  sign  to  me  >^ 

That  he  is  dead -r- his  soul  is  free. . 
As  wane  those  stars  within  the  west. 
So  he  has  found  a  dreamless  rest 
Upon  the  battle-field, 

"God  pity  me!    He  was  my  friend. 
And  this  his  welcome  natal  mom  } 
Yet  there  he  lies  so  cold  and  still. 
And  I  lie  here — alpne,  forlorn, 

And  watch  the  day  grow  red,— ^ 
The  dreary  day  !     O !  piteous  stars. 
Bear  to  his  rest  your  hero  Mars, 
But  look  across  the  azure  plain, — 
Look  back,  and  tell  me  once  agdn, 
Is  my  brave  hero  dead?  ** 
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i8€i6. 

I  thought  you  dead :  it  was  a  dream  ! 

Fate  had  a  bitterer  lot  in  store : 
You  to  live  on,  estranged  and  cold, 

I  to  exist,  yet  livs  no  more. 

Another  natal  morn  has  dawned ; 

I  watched  the  stars  at  break  of  day; 
As  far  behind  the  western  steeps 

They  faded  into  misty  gray, 

And  spoke  not.    Only  in  my  heart 
There  rose  a  faintly  murmured  prayer : 

'*  God  bless  my  friend  !  though  friend  no  more," 
And  silent  passed  into  a  tear. 

Is  that  not  genuine  poetry?  It  has  the  clear  Greek  directness 
which  Mrs.  Browning  knew  so  well  how  to  use  upon  occasion. 
Jean  Ingelow  has  been  praised  of  late  years  for  poorer  things 
than  this;  and  Tennyson  has  published  many  inferior,  even 
since  he  has  worn  the  laurel. 

I  offer  another  poem  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  though 
I  myself  consider  it  inferior  to  a  dozen  others  I  could  quote. 
My^end,  the  late  Mr.  Timrod,  once  said  of  this  poem — Jean 
to  Jamie — and  his  was  a  gentle  heart  to  feel  these  things: 
"  If  simplicity  and  pathos  be  poetry,  then  this  is  poetry  of  the 
highest  stamp.  The  verses  flow  with  the  softness  of  a  womatis 
tears:' 

There  is  poetry  in  this  appreciative  sentence*  I  give  Miss 
Dargan's  poem  entire : — 


What  do  you  think  now,  Jamie, 
What  do  you  think  now  ? 
»Tis  many  a  long  year  since  we  parted. 
Do  you  still  believe  Jean  honest-hearted, — 
Do  you  think  so  now  ? 
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n. 
You  did  think  so  once,  Jamie, 
In  the  blithe  spring-time ; 
**  There's  never  a  star  in  the  Utte  sky 
That's  half  sae  true  as  my  Jamie,"  quo*  I, —  ^ 

Do  yon  mind  the  time? 

IIL 
We  were  happy  then,  Jamie, 
Too  happy,  I  fear ; 
Sae  we  kissed  fhreweU  at  the  cottage  door, — 
<  J  iM¥cr.  h»ve  seea  yeu  since  at  thftt  door, 
Hus  many  a  yeai; 

IV. 

For  they  told  you  lies,  Jamie, 
You  belie¥ed  them  a'  1 
You,  who  had  promised  to  tnvt  me  true 
'  ^^iors  the  whole  worldy^  what  did  you  do  ? 
You  hdieyed  them  a'  1 

V. 

When  they  called  you  fause,  Jamie, 
And  argued  it  sair, 
I  flashed  wi'  anger -*I  kiadk4  vi'  scorn. 
Less  9X  you  than  at  them—- 1  was  sae  lorn, 
.  I  could  ua  do  mair. 

VI. 

After  a  bit  while,  Jamie, 

After  a  whiles 
I  heard  a*  the  cptd  voids  you  bad  said, — 
The  crud,  hard  words, —  sae  I  )x>wed  my  head, 

Na'  teai^  na'  smUe^ 

VII.  • 

And  took  your  letters,  Jamie, 
Gathered  Aem  a% 
And  burned  them  one  by  one  in  the  fire. 
And  watched  the  bright  blaze  leaping  higher — 
Burned  ringlet  and  a' ! 
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VIII. 

Then  back  to  the  woild,  Jamie, 
Langfaing  went  I ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  merrier  langh  than  nmie, 
What  foot  oould  out-danoe  xne,  what  eye  outshine  ? 
"Puirfooll"  laughed  I. 

IX. 

But  I'm  weary- o'  ttiirth,  Jamie, 

nris  hoUowness  a* ; 
And  in  these  lo^  yeamsm^we  wer^partftd, 
I  fear  I'm growii^ ayecolder-hearted 

Than  you  thought  ava  ! 

X. 

I  have  many  lovers,  Janue, 

But  I  dinna  care ; 
I  canna'  abide  a*  the  nonsense  they  speak^ 
Yet  I'd  go  on  my  knees  o'er  Arran's  gray  peak. 

To  see  ye  ance  mair  I 

XI. 

I  long  for  yon  back,  Jamie, 

But  that  canna  be; 

I  sit  all  my  lane  by  the  ingle  at  e'en. 

And  think  o'  those  sad  words,  **It  might  hae  been," 

Yet  never  can  be  ! 

xit.    ' 

D'ye  think  o'  the  past,  Jamie, 

D'ye  think  o*  it  now? 
'Twad  be  a  bit  comfort  to  know  that  ye  did — 
Oh,  sair  would  I  greet  to  know  that  ye  did. 

My  dear,  dear  Jamie  I 

Miss  Dargan  is  a  native  of  Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina. 
Her  education  was  very  carefully  conducted;  and  her  talents, 
especially  in  music,  very  early  showed  themselves.  She  was 
almost  a  prodigy  in  music, — being  able  to  play  upon  the  piano 
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some  quite  intricate  pieces  at  an  age  so  tender  that  she  found 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  instrument  She  wrote  verses 
full  of  sti*ange  famdes  before  ^e  entered  her  teens.  Since  the 
war  she  was  engaged  in  teadiing  music  for  one  year,  in  Florence^ 
Alabama.     She  is  to-day  resident  in  interior  Georgia, 


.  —     %%%^ 
SAMUEL  D.  DAVIES. 

In  Dr.  SiMMs's  book  of  war-x>oetry  is  a  poem  entitled  An 
Evening  Visit  to  the  Lines  around  Petersburg^  September^  1865, 
that  reflects  credit  upon  its  author,  Mr.  Davies,  a  young  lawyer 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Davies  was  bom  sear  Peteribuifr,  on  die  21st  of  March, 
1839,  finished  his  elementary  education  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, in  Virginia,  and  iff  at  present  practicing  law.  He  was  always 
passionately  fond  of  studying  the  languages,  and  has  pursued 
with  success  hi^  studies  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
and  has  devoted  some  attention  to  Italian.  When  the  war 
opened,  he  threw  down  his  Blackstone  to  take  up  the  sword. 
He  entered  Confederate  service  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Infantry, 
and  did  service  in  Lee*s  Array  of  Northern  Virginia ;  was  twice 
wounded ;  served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Pettigrew  and  Archer ; 
and  fought  gallantly  diroughout  the  war.     He  is  still  unmarried 

He  wrote  numerous  articles,  and  some  poems,  for  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  of  Richmond,  among  whidi  we  may  mention 
Fine  Arts  at  the  South,  Satirical  Romance,  Novels  and  Novel- 
writing,  and  a  Review  of  Tanhduser ;  several  for  the  Crescent 
Monthly,  of  New  Orleans,  —  one  on  Subjective  and  Objective 
Poets ;  and  one  on  Literary  Ambition.  HfS  has  also  written 
for  other  periodicals.  With  his  culture,  tastes,  and  energy,  he 
gives  promise  of  valuable  contributions  to  our  SouthCTn  litera- 
ture. 

His  chirograph  indicates  a  rapid  mind,  a  hopeful  temperament. 
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and  ample  capacity  for  labour,  with  composure  and  the  genuine 
literary  fire. 

I  give  the  Evening  Visits  oi  which  I  made  mention  above,  as 
fairly  illustrative  of  Mr.  Davies'  style :  — 

O  Silence !  Silence !  now,  when  night  is  near, 

And  I  am  left  alone. 
Thou  art  so  strange,  so  sad,  ^reposing  here, 

And  all  so  changed  hath  grown. 
Where  once  I  kaew  so  naich  of  buy  life, 
Through  day  and  night  in  toil  or  deadly  strife. 
If  I  mttst  weep,  oh,  tell  me,  is  there  not 

Some  {daintive  story  breathed  into  my  ear. 

By  spirit -whispers  from  thy  voiceless  sphere, 
Haunting  tlas  sacred  spot  ? 
Unto  my  soul  more  sweetly  eloquent 
Than  words  of  love  on  sco^iturcd  moomnest. 
Out  q>eaks  yon  cranobliog  parapet  whei«  lies 

The  broken  gun,  the  idly  rusting  ball,  — 
Mementoes  of  an  ill-starred  enterprise  1 
Rude  altar  reared  for  costly  sacrifice ! 
Vast  work  of  hero-hands,  left  to  thy  fall. 
Where  are  they  now,  that  peerless  brotherhood,  — 

Who,  marshalled  here 

That  dreadful  year. 
In  pain  and  peril  still  undaunted  stood. 
When  death  rode  fiercest  on  the  battle-storm. 
And  earth  was  strewn  with  many  a  glorious  form ! 
And  where  are  they,  who  when  the  strife  was  done. 

With  kindly  greeting  round  the  camp-fire  met. 
And  made  an  hour  of  mirth  fix>m  danger  won 
Repay  the  day's  stem  toil  whqi  the  slow  sun  was  set  ? 
Where  are  they?     Let  the  nameless  graves  declare. 

In  strange,  unwonted  spots,  now  frequent  seen : 
Alas  I  who  knows  how  mtich  lies  buried  there : 

What  worlds  of  love,  and  all  that  might  have  been  1 

The  rest  are  scattered  now — I  know  not  where — 

And  life  to  each  a  new  employment  brings; 
But  still  thty  seem  to  gather  round  me  here, 

To  whom  these  places  were  familiar  things:    ,  , 
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Though  sundered  wide  by  mount  abi  and  by  stream. 
Once  brothers — still  a  brotherhood  they  Mem; 
Mure  clese  imited  since  a  common  woe 
Hath  brought  to  eonmion  hopes  their  overthrow. 
Brave  hearts  and  true,-  in  toil  and  danger  tried, 

I  see  them  stiH,  as  in  those  glorious  years,  ' 

When  strong  and  hopeful,  battHt^  side  by  sid^ 

All  crowned  theic  deeds  wath  piviie^-^^ad  somt  witb  ttftu 

i 

'Tis  done !  the  sword  is  sheathed,  the  banner  forled;  ^ 

No  sound  where  late  the  xstAarn^  misstle  whirled.  « 

The  dead  alone  are  on  the  battle-plain,  C 

The  livii^  t^m  (iiem  %q  1^'f  oades  Hfifiii.  ^ 

O  SBcnce !  blestdd  dreams  upot  thee  w^it;  ^ 

Here  thought  and  feeling  ope  their  precious  store,  % 

And  memory,  gathering  from  the  spoils  of  fate  \ 

Love's  scattered  treasures,  brings  than  back  once  more.  < 

So  would  I  often  dream. 

As  up  the  brightening  stream 

Of  olden  time  thought  leads  me  geotly  on. 

Seeking  those  better  days — not  lost,  alas  1  but  gone  I 


GEORGE  L.  L.  DAVIS. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Maryland  State  Library  has  written  a 
volume  on  the  History  of  Maryland, 


CHARLES  F.  DEEMS,  D.D. 

Dr.  DEEMis,  to-day  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in 
New-York  City,  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  univer- 
sally appreciated,  as  one  full  of  charity,  geniality,  and  learning. 
He  has  published  :  — 

I.  Sermons  to  Youn^  Men.    These,  I  beiieveywcre  Univer- 
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sity  sermons,  d^ivered  originally  before  the  students  of  the  State 
Institution  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

2.  The  Home  Altar,     An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Family  Worship, 
with  Prayers  and  Hymns,  and  Calendar  of  Lessons  from  Scrip- . 
ture,  for  family  use.     It  contains  an,  arrangement  for  Scripture 
readings,  for  ten  year&     This  work  appeared  in  1867. 

Di^  Deelns  was  for  a  while  ed^xx  of  TJu  Watchman^  a  religio- 
literary  weekly,  of  New  York. 


CHARLES  DELERY,  M.D. 

Dr.  Delery  was  bcnn  in  Louisiana,  January,  xSijv  His 
parents  were  of  French  origin,  having  emigrated  originally  to 
Canada.  After  a  preparatory  course  of  studies  looking  to  his 
profession,  he  was  sent,  in  1829,  to  the  Medical  Schoql  of  Paris ; 
from  which,  after  the  regular  coiurse^  both  in  the  classics  and  in 
medicine,  he  returned  hospe  in  1842,  a  graduate  in  medicine. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  enjoyed  the  posrtion^  of  an  accom- 
plished physician,  a  man  of  science,  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and 
a  valuable  citizen.  He  now  hdkis  Ae  office  of  city  coroner, 
one  to  which  physicians  of  high  standing  only  are  ever  chosen 
in  New  Orleans.  .  Hd  has  writfcen  a  great  deal  for  the  news- 
papers, generally  upon  practical  subjects  in  which  lay  some 
benefit  to  the  community,  such  as  hygiene,  rather  than  upon 
the  stormier  issues  of  politics.     His  published  works  are : — 

I.  Essai  sur  la  Lihert^^  —  written,  as  are  all  his  works,  in  the 
French  language.  Published  in  1847.  This  brochure  is  of  far 
more  weight  than  size..  Its  epigjrapbs  give  us  Ae  key-note  of 
the  author's  idea  of  liberty.  They  are,  first.  La  liberty  sans 
ordre  est  un  likertimage  qui  attire  dtspotisme^  from  F^n3on*s 
Essai  sur  les  Devoirs  de  ia  Royauti;  and  second^  Une  nation 
fiest  veritablfiment  libre  que  Vorsq^un  riobiit  q;Uaux  lais^  from 
Beaumarchais's  Mhnoires, 

a.  Etudes  sur  les  Fassi^us^  suivOt  d'un  Afergu  sur  VMduca-^ 
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tion  q'uil  convient  de  donner  au  Peuple.  1849.  This  small 
volume  the  writer  ca^^' ^n  opiucuU — a  fratiaic.  It  Siscusses 
the  relations  of  the  passions  to  the  duties  of  life,  —  especially 
the  social  and  political  duties,  -^  and  demands  attention  to  the 
true  principles  of  education. 

3.  Qtulque  Mots  sur  U  Natwisme.  1854.  This  is  a  political 
tractate  upon  thfe  political  issues  of  that  day — Native  Ameri- 
canism and  Immigration.  It  was  translated  into  EngK^ — the 
only  one  that  has  been  of  all  his  works. 

4.  Fih)re  Jaune,  1859.  This  is  a  treatise  upon  die  epi- 
demic of  1848;  aild  is  the  author's  first  essay  in  the  line  of  his 
profession. 

5.  Confidh'is  et  JFtdhraux-^Les  Yankees  Fondateurs  de  PEs- 
clavage  aux  Etats-  Unis  et  Initiateurs  du  Droit  de  Secession,  1864. 
This  political  argument  appeared  during  the  war,  and  discusses 
the  two  pronrinent  issues  of  die  contest 

6.  Memoir e  sur  VEpidemie  de  Fievre  Jaune  qui  a  Hgr^h  la 
Nouvelle  Orleans  et  dans  les  Campagnes,  1868.  This  is  the 
largest  publication  of  our  author;  and  contains,  besides  the 
discussions  and  views  of  the  writer  upon  die  epidemic,  a  large 
collection  of  statistical  information  upon  the  cKsease;  atid  mat- 
ters incidental  to  if,  or  to  its  treatment,  causes,  and  cure..  The 
work  shows  much  leatning  and  careful  researdt 

Besides  these,  Dr.  Dd^ry  defivered  the  inaugural  address 
before  die  Medical  Soci^y  of  New  Orleans,  in  February,  1859, 
which  was  published  in  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Dd^ys  styfe  is  French,  -^xMrect,  clear,  easy,  and  coup^, 
The  tone  is  always  earnest,  and  therein  elevated.  As  fci  writer, 
he  is  esthetical  in  an  eminent  degree,  devoted  to  die  beautiful 
and  the  good,  as  well  as  to  the  useful. 

His  chirograph  indicates  theses  qualities  of  mind,  and  is,  for  a 
French  hand,  tmusualiy  rouad  and  u{»ight.  Compactness^  neat- 
ness^ widiont  punc^ioufflaiess,  and  with  absoltitely  no  flourish  or 
display,  appear  in  his  chirography.  There  is  no  niceness^  but  a 
neati}^s\d3at.i8  bardy  less. 
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MAXIMILIAN  SCHELE  DeVERE,  LL.D. 

Prof.  DeVere  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  bcHU  near 
Wexio,  on  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  November,  1820.  He  was 
educated,  I  believe,  in  Qennany ;  2md  very  early  in  life  entered 
the  military  service  of  Prussia,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  same  po^er.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 
position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  with  ability  to  the 
present  day.     He  has  written :  — 

1.  Outlines  of  CompxroHve  Philology y-^^in^  a  Sketch  of  the 
Languages  of  Eurc^e,  and  a  Brief  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 
This  is  an  admirable  work,  aiid  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  duodecimo,  and  was  published 
in  New  York,  in  1853. 

2.  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature.  This  is  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  series  of  scientific  but  not  technical  papers  upon 
subjects  in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment knpwn  as  minute.  It  is  a  duodecimo,  and  appeared 
in  1856,     New  York. 

3.  Studies  in  English^  or  a  Glance  at  the  Inner  Life  of  our 
Language.  This  is  a  book  aUy  >mtten,  though  small  com- 
pared with  the  vastness  of  the  subject, —  consisting  of  diS(Qussions 
in  that  field  of  English  Philology  into  which  we  have  gone  in 
the  works  of  Purley,  Trench,  Marsh,  Swinton,  and  others*  Pub- 
lished in  New  York.     1S67. 

-    4.  Gram^ftar  in  French.     1867, 

5.  First  French  Reader.     18^7. 

6.  Secon4  FrenchiM^ader.     1867^ 

In  addition  to  the  books  he  has  written.  Prof.  DeVere  has 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  our  litieratuie  in  the  form 
of  ^articles  published  in  the  .Brijtish  quarteriy  reviews^  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger ^  Putnam* s  Magaaume^  Harper^ s 
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Monthly^  and  other  tet-class  periodicals.  His  series  of  papers 
in  the  Soutlum  Literary  MesseMgety.  called  Glimpses  of  Europe 
in  1848,  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  political  insight 
and  vivid  ccdouring. 

Prof.  DeVere's  chirograph  is  in  an  eminent  degree  neat  and 
esthetical.  As  to  nationality,  it  \%  more  English  than  German. 
It  im|»:esses  one  as  that  of  a  man  oi  carelul  and  nice  culture, 
fastidious  taste,  persistent  energy,  and  a  vast  reverence  for 
antecedents  and  hereditary  rights. 


SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Dickson  i$  jiisdy  conceded  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
litt^ateur  in  the  learned  profession  of  medicine,  south. 

He  wa$  bom  ifk  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  abou<t  the  year 
1797. 

His  academical  education  was  recexv^  at  the  Charleston 
College, — at  that  time  merely  a  ^st-dass  h^gh^school^  which  was 
under  charge  of  Dr.  Buist,  Judge  King,  and  Dr.  Hedley. 

His  coUegiate  education  he  received  at  Yale  College,  of 
which  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  181 1,  and  graduated 
in  due  course  in  X814.  Upon  graduation  at  Yale,  he  entered 
immediately  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  P. 
G.  Priokau,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  physician  in  die 
South. 

In  181 7,  and  the  two  following  y^ars,  he  attended  lecture?  in 
the  University  of  Peimsylvania,  in  the  days  of  Chapman,  Physic, 
and  Wistar, — when  these  and  like  lights  made  that  University 
the  fir^  of  its  kind  in  America.  In  18 1 9  he  received  his  diploma 
and  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a 
largely  successM  practice. 

In  1823  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Physiology  and 
Pathology,,  before  the  medical  students  of  the  city.     It  was 
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about  this  time  that  he  began  to  agitate  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  Medical  College  in  G^arieston.  In  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  city  he  was  the  mover  of  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  Medical  School  The 
petition  prevafied,  and  the  school  went  into  operation  imme- 
diatdy^-^in  the  year  1824.  He  was  elected  without  oi^>osition 
to  the  Rrofessorehip  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
which  chair  -he  held  until  18^32 — eight  years — when  he  re- 
signed it 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  Sou^  Carolina,  then  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature,  which  position  he  held  consecutively 
for  fourteen  yeM*st 

In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  New- York  University  to  fill  the 
chair  made  vacant  %y  the  death  of  Ptof.  Revere.  After  three 
years'  labour  there,  he  returned  to  his  former  professorship  in 
Charleston,  and  continued  to  fill  the  same-Wi^  great  distinction 
for  several  years. 

Since  the  war,  m  which  he  lost  aH  ^s  ptopwiy,  he  has  been 
caHed  to  the  dtair  of  the  Practice  of  Mediae  in  the  Jeflferson 
Medical  College  of  Pldladelphia^  where  he  continues  the  work 
of  his  lifetime,  associated  wifli  such  men  as  Meigs,  Dunglison, 
and  Panooast 

Durmg  the  year  t^(]%^  he  contributed  some  striking  and  sug- 
gestive p2q)er5  on  %^  CorrelaHon  0f  Fl^rees,  to  Lippincotfs 
Magazhte^  whkh  present  the  progress  of  physical  science  in 
that  department  with  great  force  and  fairness. 

Dr.  Dickson's  publisl^  woiks  are : — 

1.  Bengue:  its  History,  Pathalffgy,  and  Treatment,  This  work, 
I  believe,  was  published  in  1S26  or  1827,  when  that  disease  was 
prevailing,  or  beginning  to  prevail,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Gulf  States  of  the  Union. 

2.  Essays  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, — ^being  the  substance 
of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina.     Two  volumes,  octavo.     Published  in  1845. 
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3.  Essays  on  Slavery.     1B45. 

4.  Essays  on  Life^  Skep^  Pain^  <5rv.  A  daodedmOy  published 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1852. 

5.  Elements  of  Medicine,  A  compendious  view  of  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics.  An  octavo,  published  in  Philadelphia,  ini855. 

A  Ne^  York  journal,  upon  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Dickson's 
removal  from  that  city  to  Chai^etton,  makes  tiik  general  estimate 
of  his  literary  character :  **  Df.  ENcksdn,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  classically  elegant  writers  upon  medical  science  in  the 
United  States.  He  ranks  with  Chapman  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  the  grace  pf  his  periods  as  well  as  in  the  thorou^mess 
of  his  learning  and  the  exactness  and  acuteness  of  his  logic. 
Like  Holmes,  too,  he  is  a  poet,  and  generally,  a  very  accom- 
plished litterateur, ^^ 

This  is  high  praise,  but  not  too  high, — is  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark. 

It  may  be  considered  a  fact  noteworthy  in  this  connection 
that  Dr.  Dickson  (delivered  the  first  Temperaace  Lecture  ever 
listened  to  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Ime. 

The  following  poem  is  quoted  manifestly  not  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Dr.  Dickson's  poetry,  but  as  an  interesting  production,  — 
one  that  gathers  its  main  power  from  its  entourages.  The  person 
who  gave  it  to  the  public  makes  this  note,  explanatory:  "To 
appreciate  it  properly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  is 
the  oldest  lecturer  on  Medicine  in  die  United  States^  and  is  now 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  large  family.  .  He  lost  all  of 
his  acquired  wealth  in  the  late  war,  and  now  lives  upon  his 
salary.  He  has  been  in  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  for 
over  fifty  years,  first  at  Charleston,  then  at  New  York,  and  now 
at  Philadelphia." 

The  poem  is  entitled  Ha  til  mi  tuUdh — the  Celtic  emigrant's 
moumfiil  refrain  [  We  return  no  more]  as  he  leaves  his  native 
hills  forever,  which  is  imitated  as  the  echo-line  in  this  poem, 
which  I  quote  entire  :  — 
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Farewell  to  all  I  have  loved  so  loBg^ 

FttPewelL  to  my^iadve  fhore; 
Let  me  sing  the  strain  of  a  sweet  old  scmu;, 

**  I  return,  I  return  no  more." 

It  breaks  my  heart  from  friends  to  part. 
And  mine  eyes,  mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour. 

While  mounUidly  I  rq>cat  the  cry, 
*<  I  retiinit  I  return  ix>  more." 

^     Though  here  I  breathe  in  ample  space. 

And  gather  with  fuller  hand, 

Naught  can  efface  one  single  trace 

Of  my  own  dear  ^Bcstant  land. 

With  many  a  beat  my  pulses  throb. 
And  mine  eyes,  mine  eyes  thf  tearrdrpps  pour. 

While  wearily  I  repeat  the  cry, 
"I  return,  I  return  no  more." 

When  others  sleep  I  wake  Mid  weep, 

To  think  of  j<^  long  past. 
And  Mosh  a^d  pray  for  the  happy  day 

That  shall  bring  repose  at  last. 

Sad  memories  fill  my  soul  with  gloom, 
And  mine  eyes,  mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour. 

While  wearily  I  repeat  the  cry, 
**  I  return,  I  return  no  more;" 


A.  W.  DILLARD. 


About  five  years  ago  a  story  appeared  in  the  Gulf  City  Home 
Journal^  a  literary  weekly  of  Mobile,  which  attracted  a  good  de^l 
of  attention,  and  much  favourable  criticism.  The  story  that  ran 
through  a  considerable  number  of  issues,  was  entitled  Rose  Al- 
laine,  or  the  Veil  Lifted,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Dillard, — popu- 
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laxly  known,  I  believe,  in  kit  «egi€a  as  Judge  Dillard.  Rose 
Allaine  was  said  to  be  in  1^  %t^  of  Mr.  Dimitrj;  and  as  being 
in  a  heahhy  vein,  vigourous,  "overflowing  with  sympadiy  for 
erring  humanity,  and  replete  with  quaint,  quiet,  inoffensive 
humour."  To  be  compared  favourably  to  Mr.  Dimitry  is  itself 
praise  of  no  ordinary  kind 

Mr.  Dillard  was  bom  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  a  2d 
of  April,  1827 ;  and  since  1S34  has  lived  in  Sumter  County,  of 
that  state.  He  received  his  education  partly  at  Centre  College, 
Kentucky,  and  partly  at  Jackson  College,  Pennsjdvania.  Spent 
a  year  at  editing.  In  1856  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Sumter  County,  and  held  title  office  for  six  years.  Has  written 
a  good  deal  in  politics,  being  a  conservative  and  anti-secession 
partisan.  Was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Charleston,  in  i860.  Has  written  some  critiques  upon  Thomas 
Cariyle,  Byrofiy  Foe,  and  Meek;  numerous  articles  upon  general 
subjects,  as  the  Jews,  Dreams^  and  literary  topics  generally; 
and  quite  a  number  of  tales,  of  which  we  recall  the  Mountain 
Robber,  a  story  of  hcwTors  and  psychological  mysteries.  Has 
written  for  the  Soidhern  LUerary  Messenger ,  New-  York  News, 
Field  ahd  Fireside,  and  most  of  the  southwestern  literary  news- 
papers. H«  has  a  story  now  ready  for  publication.  With  a 
large  family,  in  times  Kke  these,  Mr.  Dillard  has  but  little 
leisure  for  literary  diversion.  He  is  at  present  living  at  Living- 
ston, the  county  seat  of  Sumter,  Alabama,  practicing  law. 


CHARLES   DIMITRY. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  indicate  that  one  of  our  Southern 
journalists  —  journalists  by  profession  —  whose  prospects  of 
ultimate  high  literary  success  appear  to  me  the  fairest,  I  should 
indicate  Charles  Dimitry.  It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  careless 
reader's  sake,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  regard  literature 
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ajid  journalism  as  by  ao  means  kkndcaL  I  expect  Mr.  Dimi- 
tr/s  success  to  be  litetatf  rather  than  ^irnalistic 

The  following  resum>k  off  an  anaiysb  of  Mn  Dimi&y's  literary 
character^  bj  a  northern  poet  and  joomaiist,  is  given  as  fair  and 
discriminative ;  -r* 

''  Mr.  Dimitry  has  literary  talent  c^  a  singular  and  command- 
ing  order ;  and,  ^K>uld  he  suoceed  in  getting  a  commission  in  the 
literary  army  at  all,  wiU  not  rank  less  thsui  a  brigadter-general. 
Three  qualities  as  a  ixHnanticist  he  has,  which  are  qualities  indis- 
pensably to  him  who  would  write  a  good  novel,  viz. :  — 

''  I.  An  unusual  capacity  for  coi^tinuous  and  thorou^y  modu- 
lated constructioii.  In  other  wofd%  in  the  invention  and  control 
of  the  elements  of  plot  he  possesses  that  subtle  capacity  which 
enables  him  to  manage  the  detmls  of  a  story,  and  to  imbue  them 
with  p^uliar  interest 

'^  2.  An  ability  for  imaginative  colouring,  and  a  peculiarly  subtle 
control  of  its  various  d:uule%  from  the  warmth  of  passion  to  the 
gloomy  Gothicism  c^  despair. 

"  3.  Considerable  analytic  ability,  e^>ecially  of  the  introspective 
sort,  which  enables  him  to  judge  minutely  of  the  effect  of  a  given 
colour  upon  the  im^gio^tion  and  heart  of  the  reader. 

''  In  his  style  there  is  a  dash  of  Dick^ensism,  whidi  is  unpleas- 
antly suggestive ;  and  in  his  titles  he  is  a  trifle  Miss  Braddonish 
—  by  which  we  mean  sensational.  In  feet,  in  the  phrase  Guilty 
or  not  Guilty y  which  was  the  name  of  his  first  novel,  and  in  the 
Alderly  Tragedy^  which  was  the  name  of  his  second,  there  is  a 
hint  of  the  Braddon  way  of  doing  things.'' 

Mr.  Dimitry  has  written  the  following  novels  : — 

1.  Guilty  or  not  Guilty,    18^4,     PubKshed  in  serial. 

2,  Angela^ s  Christmas,     1865.     Also  a  serial 

^,  The  Alderley  Tragedy.  1866.  PuWished  in  7%^  ^<V/// ^i//// 
Fireside^  newspaper. 

4.  The  House  in  Balfour  Street,  1869.  This  is  a  story  of 
Ix>ndon  life,  tragic,  pas^onate,  but  a  little  dreamy, — reminding 
one,  by  some  vague  temper  pervading  it,  of  Hawthorne  and 
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Dickens,  at  one  aad  tbe  same  time,  whSe^it  is  utterly  unlike  both. 
There  is  as  much  of  the  poet  as  of  the  romkncist  in  it  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  pick  out  three 
other  American  writers  who  could  produce  as  fine  a  novel. 

These  are  al^  distinctly  able,  and  all  cloirly  above  the  range 
of  the  popular  novels  oi  die  day.  There  is  noting  commonplace, 
or  flimsy,  or  feeble,  about  any  of  them. 

As  a  journalist,  I  beUeve  Mr.  Dinritry  has  been  quite  success- 
ful ;  and  he  has  been  connected  with  the  editorial  management 
of  some  prominent  Southern  periodicals,  and  is  now  among  the 
fraternity  in  New  York. 

As  a  poet,  our  author  has  dcme  some  handsome  things.  In  his 
line.  Farewell^  ^na  ffne,  since  part  we  musfj  and  Viva  Italia^  are 
sprightly  and  spirited,  — a  bit  French,  it  is  true,  "but  well  in  their 
way,  notwithstanding.  I  offer,  as  a  poem  of  more  vigour  than 
either  of  those  mentioned,  Whs^Sbc^l  -fitf  Our  Standard-Bearer  f 
—  which  is  a  later  |»o<Jh»::tk>n,  aad'Oitt  whose  subject  is  not 
devoid  of  popular  interest,  at  least  in  the  S011II1-:  — 


Brothers  I  when  our  cannons  rust  are. 
And  our  children's  children  dust  «i«, 
Who  shall  pierce  the  tears  and4aag^itqr 
Of  th^  days  to  come  hereaijter. 
With  the  memory  of  his  story? 
Whose  the  triumph  and  the  glory 
Of  the  man  who  bore  the  standard, 
Chiefest,  in  the  struggling  vanguard, — 
Who  was  greater,  purer,  rarer, — 
Who  ^lall  be  our  staaidard-bearer? 


Who  was  he  who,  great  as  goo4. 

In  the  breach  supremely  stood,  — 

A  ample  man,  a  soldier  true, 

Wheji  around  his  country's  shrine 

Gathered  threatening  war,  and  drew 

'Gainst  our  waiting  stalwart  few 

Half  a  hundred  thousand  men?  r^  r>.r^n\o 
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Southward  poured  from  hill  and  glea 

Rank  on  rank,  and  line  on  line^ 

Till  the  cloud  of  havoc  grew 

Black  in  heaven's  sight,  and  burst 

In  a  storm  of  guns  accurst 

Where  the  swanmng  hosts  came  down 

'Gamst  the  fair,  beleaguered  towxi. 

Then  our  greatest  soldier  came 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Pierced  the  doubtful  battle's  flame. 

And  with  devastating  blow 

Strudc  the  hostile  standards  low. 

And  each  broken  regiment 

Back  through  midnigfat  diabs  sent, 

Red  with  blood  and  pale  with  shame,  — 

So  the  stubb(»ii  held  was  won  \  < 

ni. 
Ye  saw  him,  mountains  of  Luray, 
When  band^  battle  spent  its  pride 
III  oae  long  we^k  of  dolorous  fray 
Against  his  slender  ranks  in  vain. 
Till,  like  a  lion,  galled,  at  bay. 
Vexed  by  the  hunter's  cries  and  stir. 
He  turned  and  poured  the  bloody  charge 
Of  datihtless  men  at  Winchester, 
And  as  the  tempest  lifts  the  main 
Swept  Port  Republic's  flaming  marge^ 
And  northward  ever,  and  afar. 
Rolled  back  the  wreck-encumbered  tide 
With  storm  of  swift,  disastrous  war ! 

IV. 

A  day  of  rest — a  time  of  pause ! 
And  lo !  once  more  the  menaced  cause 
Called  unto  him,  her  chiefest  son. 
From  warring  Richmond,  where  the  brunt 
Of  battle  shook  the  city's  front ! 
Then,  answering,  came  our  trusted  one 
From  Shenandoah's  rocky  glen, 
Articulate  in  roar  of  gun. 
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And  cheers  of  greatly-daring  men. 
And  roll  of  fierce,  avenging  drums, 
And  din  of  clamorous  war,  that  filled 
With  sudden  fear  the  hostile  rank ; 
TiU  hif'her,  higher,  higher  thrilled 
The  peal  of  battle  on  the  flanlj;. 
And  seaward  swept  the  foeman  down. 
And  jubilant  grew  the  rescued  town. 
While  all  our  soldiers  with  acdaim 
Threw  up  their  caps  with  fieroa  hurrah. 
And  cheei^  and  blessed  his  sknple  name. 
Crying,  *<  Behold  I  our  greatest  coiae;  1 
Our  chiefest  chief — our  Joshua  I" 
And  later — when  Manassas*  Plain 
The  hurly-burly  felt  again. 
And  rush  of  charging  squadr(ms  knew. 
And  saw  once  more  the  bleedii^  rout — 
His  loud  defying  bugles  l^cv. 
And  long  victorious  flfigs  thr^v^  out»   . 
Before  the  walls  of  Washington  1 

V. 

Again,  O  trusty  chief  I  awake 
Thy  cannons  for  thy  country's  sake  I 
By  Rappahannock's  furrowed  heath,  . 
Above  the  bleak  December  snows. 
Anon  the  countless  standards  rose 
And  charge-compelling  trumpets'  blare 
From  Falmouth  fed  the  hungry  air. 
The  while,  on  every  windy  slope. 
Our  guns  gave  greeting  to  the  foe 
And  swept  the  surging  ranks  with  death  1 
Then  rose  in  wrath  our  country's  hope. 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  to  slay. 
And  where  the  battle's  hottest  breath 
Gave  fiercest  warning  of  the  fray 
Smote,  with  a  sudden,  desperate  blow. 
The  circumventing  ranks,  and  lo ! 
The  storm  of  conflict  passed  away  I 
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VI. 

Who  saw  him  at  the  last? 

When  Rappahannock's  mined  fane 

The  loud  artillery  shook  agam? 

Who  saw  him,  "vdien  he  passed. 

Grave  and  calm  and  resolute. 

Throng^  the  tangled  Wndemess, 

Foeward,  while  the  sullen  roar 

Of  distant  guns  the  May  wind  bore. 

An  hour  witMn  the  jungle  mute — • 

An  hour  of  terrible  pause !  while  he 

Frayed  unto  God  for  victory 

And  2SX  his  arms  that  day  to  bless, — 

Then  gave  the  foeman  to  the  sword; 

And  through  the  covert's  mazes  swept 

With  battle's  multitudinous  dang , 

And  where  the  hostile  colnmns  crept 

An  avalandie  of  fire  potned. 

And  shoreward  faurfod  th'  invacKng  power  I 

And  ali  that  desperate,  turbulent  day. 

Rose  with  the  greatness  of  the  fray. 

Until  that  dark,  calamitous  hour — 

A  bleeding  country's  doom  and  knell — 

When  ambushed  tongues  of  flame  out-leapt, 

A'  sudden  murderous  volley  rang — 

And  lo !  in  Victory's  anfis  our  standard-bearer  fell  I 

VII. 

Beat,  funeral  drums — 

For  our  mighty  captain  comes. 

Dead,  andjowly  as  the  least  he  led  1 
Weep,  beleaguered  town. 
For  thy  tower  shaken  down. 

And  thy  steadfast,  firm  protector  dead  1 
Good  he  was  and  great ! 
Well  he  loved  his  State, 

And  in  his  heart  did  ever  wear  her  I 
Wherefore  shall  she  pray 
For  his  rest  alway — 

Her  leader  and  her  great  sword-bearer  I 
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vin. 
Brothers !  f/hsa.  our  cannons  mst  are, 
And  our  children's  children  dust  are, 
He  shall  pierce  fhe  tears  and  laughter 
Of  the  da3r»  to  ooime  hereafter 
With  the  memory  of  his  storf. 
And  the  fuUness  of  our  glory ! 
He  was  greater,  pinrer,  rarer,  — - 
He  shall  be  our  standard-bearer. 
New  Yorh^  August^  1867. 

Washin^n,  D.  C,  is  the  bxrthpl&ce  of  Mr.  Dimitiy.  He  is  a 
son  of  i^ofessor  Alexander  Dinutry,  formerly  of  Louisiana,  and 
now  resident  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Our  author  is  a  graduate 
of  Georgetown  College.     The  name  and  nationality  are  Greek. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Ddmitry;  but  the  northern  journalist 
£rom  whcun  I  quoted  ab^ve,  s^s  ^him:-^ 

"  Mr.  Dimitry  is  about  five  feet  sey^n,  and  of  fiili  haUt  Has 
a  large,  well-developed  head,  dark  eyes  and  expressive,  a  lace 
slighdy  jouffiuy  a  rather  angular  fbrehead,  and  a  straight  nose. 
Walks  firmly,  ahd  with  a  sort  of  straightrahead  gait  Converses 
generally — judgihg  from  a  brief  acquaintance  —  in  a  rather 
earnest,  qmet  way,  and  in  low  tosKS.  Is  [1867]  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  Dresses  neatly  and  rather  st)dishly, 
and  in  manners  is  a  gentleman  of  die  bluest  blood.'' 

Mr.  Dimitry  uses  his  pen— as  he  does  most  things  —  with 
niceness.  His  manusqipt,  especially  his  epistolary  style,  is  faults 
lessly  neat,  legible,  gcsbCefiil,  and  vmiforin,« — qualities  which  are 
a  part  of  the  man  himself.  It  also  indicates  resolute  will,  capa- 
city to  resist  depression,  great  memory,  consistency,  clearness  of 
thought,  taste  for  music,  little  care  for  the  flurry  ot  notoriety,  but 
a  pervading  aspiration  and  hope.  His  "copy"  is  not  quite  so 
scrupulously  prepared,  but  always  easily  legible,  and  punctuated 
as  he  desires  it  to  be  priiited. 
13* 
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MRS.  ANNA  PEYRE  DINNIES. 

Mrs.  DiNNiES,  now  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  native  of 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Her  father,  Judge  Shackleford, 
moved,  while  she  was  an  infant,  to  Charleston,  where  her  educa- 
tion was  completed. 

In  1830  she  married  John  C.  Dinnies,  Esquire,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  she  lived  until  a  few  years  before  the  late  war, 
when  she  moved  to  New  Orleans. 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Dinnies  has  generally  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
cal press  under  the  pseudonym  oiMama.  She  has  contributed 
to  most  of  the  leading  literary  periodicals  of  the  South,  both 
weekly  and  monthly.  Her  series  in  the  Catholic  Statidardj  a 
weekly  edited  by  her  husband,  entitled  RacheVs  What-Not^  at- 
tained a  favoiu-able  popularity;  so  ako  did  a  series  called  Rah- 
dam  Readings^  in  the  same. 

In  1847  she  published  her  only  volume  thus  far — The  Floral 
YeoTy — a  collection  x>f  one  hundred  poems,  arranged  in  twelve 
bouquets,  for  the  diflferent  months  of  the  year.  The  edition  was 
soon  exhausted,  but  no  subsequent  one  has  been  brought  out 
At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Secession,  she  was  making  ready  a 
collection  of  her  miscellaneous  works,  verse  and  prose,  for  publi- 
cation ;  but  the  war  cut  short  the  labour,  and  it  so  stands  to-day. 

The  poem  hy  Mrs.  Dennies  that  has  touched  most  hearts 
by  its  natural  and  genuine  pathos,  its  simplicity,  and  its  truthful- 
ness, is  The  Wife.  I  give  it  as  diaracteiistic  of  both  harp  aod 
heart:  — 

I  could  have  stemmed  misfortune's  tide. 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer,  — 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear ; 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  hkfw  *  ' 

From  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  but  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  shall  not  be  "alone." 
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I  coiddl — I  thiak  I  covld — have  brooked. 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  tho« 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  looked 

With  Uis  of  love  than  now; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  fdt 

The  sweet  hope  stMl  nvf  own 
To  wis  thee  back,  and,  whikt  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  «<alo»e." 

But  thus  to  see  from  day  to  day 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away. 

Unnumbered,  slow,  and  meek ; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness, 
«  And  catch  the  feeble  tone 

Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless^ 

And  feel  III  be  "alone ; " 

To  mark  tl^  strength  each  hour  decay. 
And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger,  * 

As,  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say 
Earth  may  not  claim  thee  kxigar ; 

Nay,  dearest,,  'tis  too  omc^*— this  heart 
-.Must  bceak  whea  thou  art  gone ; 

It  must  not  be;  we  mu3t  not  part ; 
I  could  not  live  "aione." 

In  a  similar  veiQ  v^  Wed4ed  Lave^  — a  poem  of  more  energy 
and  more  art :  — 

Come,  rouse  thee,  dearest,  'tis  not  well 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thusdaiklf  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life's  current  to  a  flood. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall. 
Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefe,  spread  real  ifls, 
And  with  tiles' globm^  &ades  conceal 
Tlie  landmarks  H6|>e  would  elte  itevwL 
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Come>  rouse  thee  now ;  I  koo«r  thy  mind» 

And  would  its  strength  awaken ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  anient,  Idod,  — - 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shakem  l' 
But  rouse  afresh  each  eneigy. 
And  be  what  heaven.  Vitendffd  thee  \ 
Thro\v  fippbi  thy  thoughts  this  wearying^  we%ht» 
And  prove  thy  jqpirit  finoly  great ; 
I  would  not  see  thee  bow  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  woe. 

Full  well  r  know  the  generous  soul 

Whiih  warms  thee  into  life,  — 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control 

Familiar^ to  ihy  wife; 
For  deemest  thou  she  had  stooped  to  bind 
Her  fate  'unto  a  common  mind? 
The  eagle-like  ambition  nursed 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed  with  its  Prom^hean  flame. 
The  shrine -<- then  sui^  her  soul  to  sham& 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  from  the  dremft 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers: 
Shake  off  this  gloom —  Hope  sheds  a  bean 

To  gild  each  cloud  that  lowers; 
And  though  at  preseBt  seems  so  Ikr 
The  wished-for  goal  —  a  guiding  star, 
'With  peaceful  ray  wohld  l^g^.thieeon. 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won  ; 
That  quenchless  ray  thou'lt  ever  prove 
In  foifdy  /ladyitg, .  vedded  jk>vb 

Different  from  theSe,  and  a  gem  in  its  wayv  is  the  Greek  Slave. 
The  poem  is  introduced  by  a  quotation  from  Norman's  Pam- 
phlet, giving  this  explanatory  note  of  the  legend,  so  to  speak,  of 
Powers'  Greek  SlarVe  :  — 

"  A  Grecian  maiden,  made  captive  by  the  Turks,  and  exposed 
at  Constantinople  for  sale.  The  cross  and  locket  visible  amid 
the  drapery,  indicate  that  she  is  a  Christian,  and  beloved." 
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This  is  Mrs.  Dinnies'  poem :  — 

Move  gently,  gently, — Galatea  lives ! 

Again  hath  Genius  waked  to  life  the  stone ! 
Art,  With  creative  touch,  here  beauty  gives. 

And  inatddess  grace  and  purity  are  shown  I 
lUftHb  the  expifesson  on  her  brow  and  eheek, 
And  stsfft  not  if  those  parted  fips  should  speak  I 

Gently^  aye,  gently,  in  her  presence  move ; 

A  sacred  thing  is  sorrow  such  as  has  I 
For,  though  her  Christian  faith  its  depth  reprove^ 

Its  hushed  emotion  every  featiure  stirs. 
The  swdling  nostril,  and  the  lip*s  slight  curl. 
Betray  thy  struggles,  hapless  captive  giri  t 

Thy  fatiltless. figure  in  its  pec&ct  graoe. 
Charms  but  a  moment  as  we  lift  our  eyes 

Up  to  the  holier  beauty  of  thy  face, 

Where  the  sad  history  of  thy  young  life  lies; 

Engraven  on  each  lineament  serene 

Is  what  thou  art — what  once  thy  fete  has  been. 

Moved — hdw  detply,  let  thy  beauty  tell ! 

Wooed — as  fair  maids  are  ever  wooed  and  won  I 
Tom  from  thine  early  home,  where  loved  ones  dwell. 

And  placed  in  chains  for  men  to  gaze  upon  I 
Deep  is  thy  grief,  young  girl !  but  strength  is  given 
To  bear  its  burthen  by  thy  trust  in  heaven  I 

Yes !  strength  is  given  by  that  faith  divine, 
To  thy  proud  spirit,  to  sustain  its  woe. 

And  through  thy  lovely  features  still  to  shine. 
Veiling  their  beauty  in  its  own  mild  glow ; 

While  eveiy  shade  seems  so  instinct  with  life^ 

We  deem  thee  living — like  Pygmalion's  wife. 
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MRS.  SARAH   A.  DORSEY. 

Along  with  Mrs.  Preston  of  Virginia,  and  a  few — I  feel  c<mi- 
strained  to  say  a  veryiew — others,  who  have  not  received  some 
inspiration  from  Plutus  as  well  as  Minerva,  stands  Mrs.  Dorsey 
of  Louisiana.  She  was  bom  to  affluence,  was  educated  and  has 
lived  in  the  same  style,  until  the  war  somewhat  diminished  the 
means  at  her  command.  The  wealthy  in  the  southwest  know 
how  to  live  en  prince;  and  no  less  to  seek  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  culture  than  those  of  ease  or  enjoyment  Mrs. 
Dorsey — nU  Ellis — is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thorpas  C.  Ellis,  of 
Natchez,  and  was  bom  upon  her  fathef  splantation,  near  that 
city.  She  was  tenderly  and  carefully  educated ;  has  been  a  stu- 
dent all  her  life;  has  travelled  a  good  deal;  mingled  much  in 
society;  and  is  an  adept  of  the  harp  and  the  pencil.  In  1853 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Dorsey,  of  Louisiana, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  began  her  literary  career  by  writing  for  Jlu 
Churchman,  of  New  York.  She  received  from  that  journal  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Filia  Ecclesice^  and  retained  that  of  Filia  in 
many  of  her  subsequent  writings.  She  was  one  of  those  practi- 
cal Christian  slave-owners,  who  illustrated  the  precepts  of  the 
creed  in  her  relations  to  her  slaves.  Since  emancipation,  her 
former  slaves  remain  with  her,  and  she  continues  to  teach  them 
every  Sunday,  as  before.  She  has  written  several  serial  stories 
for  periodicals,  among  which  are  The  Vivians,  for  the  Church 
Intelligencer,  Chastine,  and  Agnes,     Her  graver  works  are :  — 

1.  Recollections  of  Henry  Watkins  Allen,  Brigadier  C  S,  A,, 
Ex-Governor  of  Louisiana,     This  volume  appeared  in  1867. 

A  Southem  periodical  says  of  it:  "This  wofk  presents  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  late  war  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  that  has  been  given  to  the  public  from  a  Southem 
point  of  view." 

A  Northern  book-notice  contains  this  commendatory  language : 
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^*This  is  a  charming  volume,  bearing  on  every  page  evidence  of 
having  been  written  by  a  woman  of  generous  feeling,  true  refine- 
ment, and  thorough  culture.  The  friends  of  Governor  Allen  may 
be  thankftil  that  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  his  motives  and 
honour  to  his  memory  was  undertaken  by  such  competent  hands 
— by  one  to  whom  it  was  in  reality  a  labour  of  love,  who  pos- 
sessed the  ability  as  weH  as  the  will  to  do  it  justice,  and  who 
knew  the  character  of  tJie  man  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  the  soldier 
and  the  governor.  Mrs.  Dorsey  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  a 
biographer,  — thorough  knowledge  and  warm  appreciation  of  her 
subject,  cortibined  with  a  power  of  pourtraying  character,  and  of 
carrying  with  her  tfie  sympathies  of  the  reader,  and  retaining 
them  to  the  close.  Governor  Allen  is  a  flesh-and-blood  likeness, 
not  a  coldly  accurate,  inanimate  portrait,  the  features  perfect,  but 
die  expression  wanting.  No  one  can  read  the  "  Recollections," 
widiout  having  before  his  mind's  eye  a  correct  idea  of  the  warm- 
hearted, clear-headed,  liberal-minded  governor  of  Louisiana, 
whose  principles  had  all  the  warmth  of  feeling,  and  whose  impulses 
aH  die  strengdi  and  permanence  of  resolves.  It  is  evident  that 
die  biographer  has  not  *made  up'  her  subject,  fcnr  though  she 
does  justice  to  his  virtues  and  talents  and  his  many  admirable 
and  lovable  qualities,  she  does  not  pass  over  his  mistakes  of 
ju<%ment  nor  errors  of  action.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  his  very  foibles  and  peculiarities  are  made  known 
to  the  reader,  as  well  as  his  habits  of  thou^t,  his  religious  views, 
his  literary  tastes,  his  political  convictions,  his  mental  and  moral 
idiosyncracies;-* 

When  the  Troy  (New  York)  Detihr  Times  said  of  this  biogra- 
phy, "The  book  is  a  thorough  exhibit  of  Southern  spirit,"  it  gave 
an  admirable  touch  of  description;  for  Soudiem  spirit  beams 
out  in  every  lineament  of  the  man  represented,  and  in  every 
impulse  of  the  heart  diat  tells  us  about  him.  The  book  was 
written  at  Govemof  Allen's  dying  request. 

».  Lucia  Dare:  A  Novel.  By  Filia,  1867.  This  is  a  war- 
noVd,  and  as  such  depended  a  good  deal  tipon  the  opportuneness 
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of  its  appearance.  Even  that  failed  to  make  it  a  decided  success. 
A  notice-writer  says  of  it :  '*  It  shows  cleverness,  it  has  vivacity, 
it  contains  incident^  and  is  intell^ent  and  readable.''  There  is 
pith  in  this  sentence.  The  female  characters  are  drawn  with 
decide^y  better  touches  than  the  male.  Of  these,  Lucia  Dare 
is  perlu^ps  the  tamest,  while  Louise  Feyrault^  and  Grace  Sharps 
and  Faditu  are  vivid;  and  Jennie y  the  negress,  is  a  portraiture 
that  future  times  will  probably  preserve  when  Jennie's  race  shall 
have  passed  from  die  land  they  now  occupy. 

3.  Agnes  Graham.  This  novel  a{^[)eared  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  in  1^3 ;  or  an  abridgement  of  it  Appeared 
there,  and  the  complete  work  is  soon  to  appear  in  book  form 
from  a  publishing-house  of  New  Orleans. 


MRS.  FANNY  MURDAUGH  DOWNING. 

One  of  the  best  results — I  believe  the  very  best  result,  if  not 
the  only  good  one — of  the  war  of  secession  was  its  influence  in 
awaking  and  developing  dormant  genius.  Many,  roused  by  the 
stringent  necessities  incident  to  such  times,  have  bestirred  them- 
selves to  think,  to  create  thoughts,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
them.  Maoy  have  "  learned  in  sufiering"  what  they  "taught  in 
song."  Many  sprang  at  a  bound  from  the  nothingness  of  ordi- 
nary life  to  the  sphere  of  the  aspiring  and  the  gifted. 

Among  those  who  sprang  into  public  favour,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  I  think  the  subject  of  Ais  sketch  one  of  the 
most  nofeewor^y.  The  contrasts  in  her  life  between  luxwy  and 
the  trials  incident  to  such  a  war,  and  between  the  unawakened 
dreamy  ease  of  peace  and  happiness  and  the  positiveness  of  a 
genius  fully  aroused,  are  in  every  sense  striking  and  significant. 
Although  as  a  girl  she  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  abilities 
sufficient  to  warrant  success  in  Uteratur^  no  occasion  of  demon- 
strating those  abilities  had  ever  arisen.   It  was  late  injjie  autumn 
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—  on  the  last  day  of  October — of  1S62,  tiiat  she,  tbena  wife  and 
a  mother,  wrote  her  first  pocm^a  little  song  caHed  Folia  Au- 
tumni.  There  was  merit  in  this  first  efiusion ;  and,  in  the  dozen 
scores  of  poems  produced  since  then,  there  are  few  that  are  not 
well  done,  many  that  aie  striking,  and  some,  as  I  shall  show, 
that  are  bril^ant  I  r^faid  her  chiefly  asa  poet,  though  she  has 
wrought  in  prose  as  w^l,  ttnd  riaEdier  more  volorainoiisly;  still, 
that  which  mainly  entides  her  to  a  place  among  our  Southern 
writers  is  her  verse-writing. 

The  most  noticeable  of  Mrs.  Downing's  works  are  these : — 

1.  Nanule^.  A  novel,  published  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1865,  and  had  only  a  fair  success,  labouring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  published  in  the  South.  The  story  is  one 
of  English  life,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  thou^  there 
are  many  evidences  of  haste  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
Indeed,  I  am  advised  that  the  whole  book  was  substantially 
written  r— made  ready  for  the  press -^  in  about  a  week.  As  a 
first  attempt,  it  was  adventurous,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  was 
not  a  sigiaal  failure. 

2.  Ph^ :  the  Origin  of  Mint  Juleps  A  story  in  verse, 
"being  the  sad  story  and  lamentable  fate  of  the  fair  Minthe," 

—  published,  or  rather  printed,  in  1867.  This  poem  appeared 
under  <he  masculine  authorial  nam  deplume  of  Frank  Dashmore* 
It  is  a  playful  effusion,  marked  by  unmistakable  ability,  and  full 
of  fine  hits>  sly  humour,  and  playful  fancy,  with  no  want  of  gen- 
uine fire.  It  is  a  species  of  melange  humour,  in  which  the  bur- 
lesque and  mock-heroic  prevail,  which  has  been  compared  to 
iJBke  Kev.  Mr.  B^ham's  celebra^e^  Ingoldshy  Legends.  But  the 
€t0e  a^d  tone  vary  from  scene  to  scene.  A  few  verses  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  matter  of  style :  — 

It  chanced,  as  his  Majiesty  wandered,  one  day, 
Through  his  realm,  in  a  listlessly  loitering  way, 

That  he  came  to  a  ferry. 

From  which  a  grim  whcny 
Crossed  ot^  Cocytvs,  ft  river  m  vcnr  r^  ^^^T^ 
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Pecoiliar,  that  really,  bdkve  it  who  caoi 
It  was  wholly  a  zicver  and  partly  a  man  J 

It  was  certainly  water. 

And  yet  had  a  daughter. 
So  fair  and  so  lovely,  that  every  one  thought  her 
A  goddess,  and  numberless  suitors  had  sought  her 
With  patient  persistence,  which  certainly  ougiit  to 
Have  melted  her  hearty  and  faiduced  her  to  leave 
Her  watery  old  father,  whose  name  means  **  to  grieve." 
King  Pluto  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  this  maid. 
And  though  an  old  gentleman,  sober  and  staid, 
"  Very  married,"  besides,  had  no  business  to  know 
Any  charms  in  black  eyes,  or  in  shoulders  of  snow. 

The  venerable  and  lore-logged  names  of  the  divinities  of 
classic  mythology  are  manipulated  with  a  levity  and  a  skill  that 
reminds  one  sometimes  of  Jerrold's  Hecdhen  Mythology, 

3.  Perfect  Through  Suffering,  A  tale  in  prose,  published 
serially  in  The  Land  We  Love^  during  the  year  1867.  In  point 
of  merit  as  a  novel,  it  ranks  far  above  Nameless^ — and  this  supe- 
riority comes  mainly  from  the  greater  care  given  to  the  work — 
the  finer  effort,  and  more  time  taken  in  its  preparation.  I 
presume  it  will  be  reproduced  in  book  form  soon. 

4:  Florida,  A  tale  of  the  Land  of  Flowers.  This  is  a  serial 
story,  written  for  the  Southern-  Home  Journal^  and  is  probably 
the  author's  best  novel.  Indeed,  everything  she  writes  indicates 
a  steady  advancement  in  the  maturing  of  her  powers — this 
remark  applying  with  perhaps  more  force  to  her  verse  tiian  to 
her  prose. 

As  already  stated,  I  regard  Mrs.  Downing  as  more  than  all 
things  else,  a  poet ;  and  I  shall  give  a  few  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  opinion. 

Of  Mrs.  Downing*  s  minor  poems,  the  Legend  of  Catawba  is 
the  longest,  and  in  point  of  merit  ranks  high.  It  is,  however,  a 
legend — a  narrative — and  as  such  can  hardly  rank  with  the 
best  poetry,  however  good  in  itself.  One  other  point  militates 
against  its  taking  the  first  rank  among  her  poems  —  that  it  is  a 
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supernatural  story,  aod  an  iiiipossd}le  l^iend.  Still,  it  is  rich  with 
the  sweetest  of  poetry,  tmd  redolent  of  the  true  aroma  of  genius 
and  feeling.  Touches  of  playful  fancy  sparkle  here  and  there, 
with  the  happiest  effect  always.  This  compliment  to  "Eve's 
stately  daughters,"  is  happily  suggestive  and  gracefully  turned : — 

And  with  their  toft  and  starry  «yes  ^ 

Uplifted  to  the  beaming  skies,  j 

Drew^angels  from  their  home  above  ) 

To  one  more  sweet  —  the  heaven  of  love !  % 

« 
Egomet  Ipse  is  a  psychological  poem,  full  of  the  mad  unrest 
of  the  thoroughly  awakened  soul,  —  the  soul  thrown  back  upon  « 

itself  and  into  its  very  self-presence,  with  questions  of  life  and  ; 

death.     A  few  stanzas  will  give  the  spirit  of  this  Browning-like  ? 

poem: —  j 

Every  human  soul,,  they  cry. 

Bears  God's  image,  dear  and  plain. 
Can  a  creature  sudi  as  I 

Kindred  with  Jehov^  claim.? 

I,  whose  dim  uncertain  sense 

Scarce  }aiows  mortal  day  from  night. 
Partner  of  Omnipotence, 

Portion  of  Eternal  Light ! 

Maker  1  make  my  knowledge  more. 

Or  my  cravings  somewhat  less ; 
Give  me  frotn  Thy  bottndless  store 

Nothingiiess  or  rioh  exotis  I 

Clear  these  burning  doubts  for  me, 

Shriv^  me  that  those  doubts  arise; 
Father !  if  a  part  of  Thee, 

Raise  me  to  my  native  skies ! 
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I  would  sotifid  diear  fktiunas  deep, 
I  would  tp  their  centres  go  ; 

Though  with  knowledge  sorrows  qreep. 
Though  with  wisdom  wrestles  woe  I 


If  a  mortal  pining  moan 

For  sool-satisfying  bteadf 
And  receive  a  flinty  stone 

From  the  cheating  world  instead. 

Wilt  Thou  hold  hhn  all  accurst. 

If  he  fling  it  down  in  wrath. 
And  with  frantic  footsteps  bvmt 

Into  in9dom*s  secret  path  ? 

Does  a  sin  in  knowledge  luric  ? 

Must  one  never  dare  to  look. 
Lest  men  impious  hold  his  work. 

In  creation's  sealed  book  ? 

Reverently  I  lift  its  seals,— 

Shrinkingly  my  *6hoes  remove; 
Lo  !  the  glowkig  page  reveids 

But  Thine  image  and  Thy  love  1 

By  the  light  that  love  evolves, 
All  earth's  glimmering  haze  grows  brij^t ; 

Error  into  truth  resolves, — 
Faith  is  changed  to  perfect  sight ! 

There  is  much  of  this  philosophy — the  perfect-through-sufFer- 
ing  theory  of  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  the  large  faith  in  God 
that  hushes  every  moan  of  humaiai  con^laint  under  the  outcry  of 
Hope  and  Trust, — there  is  much  of  this  philosophy,  I  say,  in 
Mrs.  Downing's  poetry.  There  is  niiid)  of  the  wild  and  pas- 
sionate heart-uttering  of  Owen  Meredith  in  liiese  poems.  These 
two  points — and  both  are  strong  ones — are  illustrated  in  We 
Will  Watty  which  I  give  entire,  notwithstanding  its  length,  be- 
cause of  its  inseparable  unity : — 
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WE  WILL  WAIT. 

Within  a  cbamiber,  which  the  rarest  tast«, 
Coajoined  with  antique  art  and  wealth,  had  mi4e 
The  fitting,  shrine  of  a  divinity,  ^ 

A  lovely  lady  sa^  on  whose  broad  brow 
There  beamed  a  beaaty  not  expressed  by  words 
Of  our  poor  hun^n  languaj^e.     Such  a  look 
As  souls  may  wear  when  purgatorial  fires 
Have  burned  away  the  many  stains  and  soils 
Of  earthly  errors,  and  upon  them  dawns — 
Their  pangs  still  unforgotten— rail  the  peaoe 
And  bliss  of  he^iv^a.     She  had  suffered  much ; 
Her  life  the  jceproduction  of  an  oft-told  tak,  •^- 
High  )>irtfa,  fair  face,  and  gifted  nature  Uuked 
To  poverty.     A  castle,  scarcely  fit 
For  human  habitation,  and  some  rare 
And  costly  jewels  formed  h^  worldly  dower 
And  wealth.     She  loved,  and  was  beloved  by  one. 
Who  matehed  her  nature  as  deep  answereth  deep. 
Th^  were  the  halves  of  a  once-severed  soul, 
Whichfitted  to  each  other  would  bav^^Aode — 
Indissoluble  strong — a  perfect  wlkoi^ 
It  might  not  be-^such  wealth  of  hap|»ness 
Is  not  for  mortals]    Duty  barred  theic  bliss 
With  adamantine  chain  of  filial  love. 
And  she  with  woman's  wondrous  streqgth. 
Made  sacrifice  not  only  of  herself, 
*  But  herself 's  dearer  part  —  the  man  she  loved!   . 
She  wedded  one  she  loved  not,  save  with  love 
Which  women  give  to  those  whose  names  they  bear. 
Simply  because  they  bear  them, — due  respect. 
And  caJm  and  kindly  feeling,  whose  sole  fault 
Was  lack  "of  love.     He,  material  wholly, 
Neither  looked,  nor  cared  for  more.     He  was  content 
To  own  her  beauty,  and  to  know  his  name 
Derived  new  lustre  from  her  sharing  it ; 
For  she  was  pureai  Ifeu  o^wn  ^osom,  or 
The  qpolkss  eoonne  whidb  adomed  her  robe% 
When^TKidlber  peers  of  Eaglind's  higVbom  dames, 
She  stood  before  her  sovecejgn,  and  bowed  dovn 
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In  loving  homage,  o'er  tliat  royal  hand 
Than  which  a  nobler  one  was  never  owned 
By  crowned  queen  or  woman  !    Full  of  years, 
H«r  lord  was  gathered  ta  his  fcthers,  tooumed 
With  pensive  sadness,  — no  parade  of  griet 
He  blessed  her  as  he  died,  and  left  her  youngs 
And  rich,  and  beautiful.     She  had  all  gifts. 
Except  the  one  worth  aU,  — that  one  was  lost! 
So  knowii^  but  too  well,  the  Itappiness 
She  craved  so  keenly  never  could  be  hers. 
She  meekly  took  the  lot  in  life  God  gave, 
And  used  it  nobly.     Sitting  now  alone^ 
With  scarcely  conscious  fingers  s^  removed 
The  dose-sealed  stone  beneath  whose  clinging  dasp 
The  fount  of  memory  slumbered.     With  a  gush 
The  bubbling  waters  from  their  prison  burst. 
And  with  their  mighty  volume  wadied  away 
Her  cares  and  sorrows,  bringing  up  so  clear 
Her  fife's  brief  spring-time  with  its  gleam  of  joy. 
That  though  the  present  was  not  all  forgot. 
Its  power  to  sway  her  vanished,  and  her  past 
Came  bafck  before  her  with  sodi  magic  force, 
That  in  her  thoughts  she  was  onee  more  a  ghl. 
And  lived  the  story  of  her  levh^  o'er 
In  bumingwords  Eke  these:  — * 

The  snow  has  wrapped  the  earth  as  in  a  mantle. 
The  midnight  winds  are  moaning  low  and  deep. 

And  I  within  my  locked,  luxurious  chamber. 
Tryst  with  the  sheeted  ghosts  of  memory  keep. 

This  soft  white  doak,  above  the  frozen  landscape,  — 
The  weary  moon's  pure  beams  of  paley  gold,  ~- 

Are  fitting  types  of  my  enforced  existence. 
Lit  by  the  star  of  duty,  dear  but  cold. 

I  at  alone  with  listless  hands  kid  »%, 
Void  of  all  purpose,  on  ray  torpid  breast; 
.   I  wonder  if  its  throbs  woidd  rise  so  calilily. 
If  God  had  sent  a  baby  there  to  rest! 
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A  tiny  things  with  durtering  cbeotmit  riag^cti. 
And  QFOK-^not  Ubdc,  but  nwUow,  goUes  brown ; 

It  xoii^  li«v«  been — M  worn  watSk  tbomg^tg  tftt  sinfii^ 
God.wKl  tbe  img^  belp  ne  cruab  thoadswnl 

Best  i»  it  isi — yet  aometimes  thoughts  reh^iMis, 

Break  throu^  the  surface  of  n^  iroa  wifi. 
Recounting  all  the  smreete  life  has  denied  m% 

And  making  them  l^  contrast  sweeter  stiL 

Ihey  do  not  last,  those  huo^an  vain  repituags, 
Though  long  the  shadows  which,  they  cast  remain, 

A  strength  comes  with  them,  product  bom  of  suffering- 
Faith  is  the  opiate  heaven  apj^es  to  pain! 

Here  gazing  deep  into  the  glowing  embess^ 
Watching  the  wierd,  fantastic  shapes  they  cast, 

I  see,  as  if  within  a  nu^c  mirror. 
The  saddest  evening  of  our  buried  post. 

Dp  yoa  remember  it^  my  sfiirit'&  darling^-^ 
That  autumn evcsaig  when  the  tua  sanklow 

Into  a  tea  of  crimaiMi-crested  cloudlets, 
And  earth,  and  air,  and  heaven.  daB0d.ali«^ow 

With  fire  drawn  ftom  the  inmost  depths  of  MttHre, 
Though  cold,  and  pale,  and  faint  its  vaciance  seemed 

To  that  transcem^ng,  opalescent  glory, 
Which  in  our  poatiag  bosoms  flashed  aiMl  beamed; 

When  the  wild  love  so  loi^  walled  in  and  fetteiredy 
Burst  all  its  barriers,  and  with  torrent  strong, 

Rushed,  surged,  and  eddied  in  ecstatic  passion,  - 
And  whirled  us  in  delirious  bfiss  tixmg. 

■Have  you  forgotten  the  close-wooded  thicket. 

Whose  tall  pines  darkled  on  the  scariet  sky  ? 
How  you  besoug^  me  to  explore  its  shadows. 

How  trembling,  1  refused,  not  knowing wJ^? 
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I  kttow  Will  now  1    It  wa  our  gnaidMn  vs^^ 
Wbo  ^)cediB|r  <wMy  from  some  crystal  s|^iere^ 

Wltt^erad  a  word  of  softly  solenm  wams^; 
IW  aiy  iuMOB8cio«s»  hallnritecUBit  ear. 

.   We  Mageredy  wandcrbig  thibag^  the  quiet  Triage 
TQl  evening  merged  In  twilight  dusk  and  cfaill. 
And  yonr  dear  liandsi  which  held  my  own  so  fondly. 
Clapped  me  in  dose  caresses  (bader  stilL 

Returning  thence,  we  reached  the  narrow  foot-path. 
Along  the  craggy  Inllside  rudely  thrown. 

Where  yen  rdeased  me  ^fi^h  a  mournful  whisper, 
<<  We  part,  my  own  lov^ — each  must  waBc  alone." 

Ah!  darlif^  those  sad  words  were  too  prophetic 
e     Of  our  dark  future,  with  its  woes  and  striffe ; 
Not  only  on  the  n^ed  hfll-side  parted. 
But  -severed  from  each  other  through  aH  lifel 

As  on  we  crept,  in  words. as  JBoft  and  soothing  . 

As  motbors  nse  when  yiffmng  babes  they  tend, 
I  tried  to  tcU  you  that  oar  bopeltss  lomg 

Ik^iit  bflve,  in  its  beginning,  ind^ts  end.    ■ 

^^iwB  m  \  ^oke,  n^  ^ut^eriB^  scaxlet  mantle 
Was  pinioned  dpwn  by  two  strong  arms  above ; 

Then  caqie  a  wild,  sbarp  moan,  a  frai^  pressvre^ 
And  then  tbf  first  sweet  kiw  of  j^^r^  lovie. 

Aoothov  9SiA  another,  tfll  I  pleaded 
AU  faint  and  frightened,  white  as  ocean's  foam. 

Till  clinging  to  you  in  my  sudden  weakness^ 
We  reached  the  ruined  cast}e  I  palled  b^me. 

Within  its  lone^  mc^s^grown  porch  we  cower^ 
While  passion^  Uk,e  a  tropic  tempest,  spasmed  control; 

And  in  fierce  gusts  of  varying  bliss  and  anguish^ 
.Ea^  on  resistless  through  each  fremied  souL 
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Half  crazed  wkhpftin,  then  thrilkd  wfth  food  < 
De^Miir  and  love  by  tvnis  posseiMd  caob  btavt ; 

While  with  a  stroke  by  which  two  lives  'yvcre  mifdiredt 
We  stnick  the  blow  that  wresdcd  our  love  apart. 

No  tears — our  woe  lay  hx  beneath  their  aoarciti 
No  weak  regrets,  nor  stooping  to  rqxne : 

Our  life,  our  love,  oursdvcs,  with  strength  nniMthly 
We  laid  with  coofidons  hands  on  duty's  sfaciMk 

But  ere  we  botcnd  the  victans  to  the-altor^ 

Or  sacrifieial  €re  above  them  tenedy 
We  gave  ovtt  love  for  one  brie^  giorions  mooieBty 
.  The  rigi^  whidi  trampled  DatnreioucSy  *»lMm^ 

One  wild  embrace^  one  quidc,  oonvmlstve  pressure^ 

Two  souls,  united  in  one  dmging  kisi^ 
Beneath  th&inflnence  of  irtiose  Mindhig  swattttMSi 

Onr  ^potts  jeelad  in  «catacy  of  faiiss. 

I  gave  that'MsB,  B^darMngv  thrilled  with  pity. 
And  love,  and  pain,  wdl  knowing  while  wa  hM^ 

That  to  ypar  lonely,  cver-yeacidng  spiril 
That  little  kiss  was  aE  that  I  could  ghnk      r 


No  words averevtteM,  for  ail  wmds  were  nsdMti 
Our  raptwes  wmj  hayand  all  hiaiian  ksn  % 

Each  fathomiei  to  the  ptammefs  atmost  soaading, 
Throi^ifteplhs  o€  foelugiiever  reached  tm  then,  ^ 

And^Nvar  ance^— be  sare  of  that,  bekyfad  1-— 

The  thot^^  ftfis  soft  as  dew  on  sun^soarehed  flowers ; 

Whatever  )«^nii^  have  been  taken  from  as, 
Whatever  Mfmpgs,  iStoM  t|K  best,  irouxsw 

Each  one  to  each  was  w^hat  no  otbov  had  bec% 
NiM-  evjir  could  be;    £ach  to  fach  revealed 

The  deepest  myft^ni^  of  our  ^oi9pkx  natures, 
Henceforth  from  Athesa  tlKi^  «9Cuia]jF  teolidj 
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£)M  gazed  in  ey«s  and  read  sapemal  secrets, 
Soul  lurto  sonl  celestiai  knowledge  l»ought; 

We  reached  the  utmost  bound  allotted  mortals, 
And  iweUed  hi  a  realm  past  human  thought. 

All  m  cue  inmnent  of  material  measuring. 
Though  centuries  of  feeling  filled  its  space ; 

That/attrttM^  of  our  grand  Source  was  granted. 
That  maoh  in  common  with  serial  race  I 

I  broke  the  sp^:  **  AM  now  is  orer,  darling." 
And  you  replied  in  hdarse  and  hollow  tcme: 

"All  but  tiie  right  of  lovii^-^tfaat  is  oars  I" 
**And  heaven  I"  I  whispered.     Then  you  stood  ikme. 

Alone  with  your  grtat  sorrow !    God  isgradoosl 
I  trust  His  geptle  angds  bronght  rdief ; 

I  hid  ifgneif  within  my  dose-lodced  diaaabcr, 
And  wrestled  m  a  wbmaa's  weakness  wkk  my  giiet 

Then  laid  it  la  its  grMRt-— heaped  stones  i^Mnrit; 

Encased  wof  features  in  pride'siron  mask. 
Rang  for  my  maid^  and  secaaing  just  awakened^ 

Impatient  bade  her  hasten  to  her  task. 

She  did  it  weU.     The  mirror's.  ^oJUwd  turfiMe 
Gave  back  a  wxtmoa  nen  call  woadteas  Uk^ 

Decked  in  a  lobe  of  £uthio&*s  costly  daapii^ 
Wi0i  diamoeds  g^edag  0!ver  brmst  Miliair* 

They  gleamed  and  g^wed  with  flashing  Firintillatinf      " 
Oi diiiason  flame^  so  rare  and  hig^y  prised; 

I  looked  upon  them  in  their  mi^dGiBg  qakodour. 
And  thought  them  tears  by  suffering  crystaHimd  I    ' 

Oh !  what  d  theatre  tids  holU>w  world  is. 
And  with  what  matdiless  sSdH  We  women  |^y  t 

I  joined  my  guests,  the  tery  queen  of  pk&sarey 
And  led  the  tevel,  gtyeit  of  tlie  gay. 
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You  found  me  centre  of  a  brilltant  cicde» 

And  told  in  courtly  ^^iraaes,  brief  sad  few. 
Your  sadden  anunpoi^  and  enforced  departtaney 

Then  bowed,  held  out  jroor  bond,  and  said  adioo. 

Within  your  outstretched  pehn  my  fingers  nestled. 

As  light  as  snow-flakes,  for  an  instant's  space. 
I  said  *^Bon  voyage,  — we  diall  miss  you  greatly ; 

Good-by,  Lord  Manfred,"  —  smiling  in  your  face. 

Smiles  on  the  velvet  lips  so  late  your  playmates. 
Smiles  in  the  liquid  eyes  you  called  your  stars,  — 

Bright,  beaming  smUes  of  one  who  knew  no  sorrow. 
And  all  the  while  beneath  my  bosom's  bars. 

My  torn  and  tortured  heart  was  moanmg  fiercely, 
Like  some  caged  creature  stung  with  lash  and  thong ; 

And  as  you  vanidied  through  the  curtained  doorway. 
One  struck  the  pieiode  of  a  promfoed  song  t 

St^biiitie  in  flbwi^^th,  I  saagtliie  JUisierrre, 
And  aingiag^  0Ea^>ed  ay  filk-<bri^ped  side  so  tight, 

Clutclung  and  Mrrioging  with  such  cruel  pressure. 
That  livid  bruises  stained  its  surface  white. 

Ere  many  days,  by  aid  of  cooling  unguents. 

The  blade  bruise  faded  from  the  tender  skin ; 
Long  years  have  passed,  but  never  balfn,  nor  healing 

Has  soothoitlMrtladier  bndse  that  lies  wi^iin ! 

Ood  \Q/¥m  m  aH,  His'vveak;  created  diOdren, 

Helps  us  to  seek  ikm li^  and  ^nn  the  wrox^; 
Tempers  earth's  plowshares  into  heaven's  falchions. 

And  out  of  suffering  mcdces  us  grow  so  strong ! 

You  went  into  the  worVi»  and  <m.  Fame's  temple 

Engraved  your  name  in  letters  deq>  aad  dear ; 
I  did  my  duty  and  fulfilled  my  mission 

With  equal  strength  m  womaa's-  eaaHer  ^Imvk 
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Each  stands  a  conqueror  In  life's  bitter  battk; 

The  years  iing  loards  as  Tiaie  speeds  ^^em  on, 
And  none  suspects  thait  'aeatfa  flm  j^liiiwiiiiig  utt^md. 

We.  wear  an  ever^>oiBted'<fow&  of  thonu 

God  knows  it  all !    He  with  supreme  comptaBon, 

Will  one  day  bid  the  constant  torture  ceafie. 
And  to  our  bound  and  sorely  ^ricken  spiritSi 

Will  utter  welcome  mandate  of  release. 

Oh,  darling,  then  with  seraf^  spring  exultant^ 
Our  soids'  with  earth's  transgressions  all  forgiven. 

Shall  claun  each  other,  and  in  endless  union 

Prote  the  full  meaning  of  what  we  call  Heaven ! 

Mrs.  Downing  is  intensely  Southern  in  her  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
her  genius;  and  by  this  I  mean  no  vague  gener^dity — I  have  a 
specific  and  de^te  idea,  as  all  who  study  carefully  what  ^e 
has  written  will  see.  The  direct  utterance  of  this  feeling  has 
found  vent  in  many  poems,  especially  in  those  that  touch  upon 
the  distinguished  state  piisoner  for  several  moiiAs  held  in  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  These  fervid  outbursts  of  iisdignant  and  outraged 
feeling  were  characteristic  of  the  poet  as  a  Southron;  and  the 
utterance  of  such  feeling,  clothed  in  drapery  so  tropical,  points 
out  the  Southern  genius,  with  its  whole-souled,  unreserved  frank- 
ness, and  incautious  expression  of  thp  ruling  impulse. 

I  can  not  re&ain  from  quoting  Sunut  Musings^  one  pf  Mrs. 
Downing's  early  poenais,  as  I  \mr^  giyea:tKMhii^  in  ihe  same 
vein.  That  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  no  genuine  lover  of  such 
sentiment  will  for  a  moment  faii  tso  see.  It  k  the  meditative 
heart  in  accord  ^with  sympathetic  Natt»e : — 

LoRre  of  mine,  the  day  is  dose^ 

All  the  long,  hot  summer  day; 
In  th«  west  the  goMen  son 
;  Ssiks  in  purple  donds  liwity. 
Nature  rest^iJidtel  repose, 
llbl d3z«|)liy»;Mcfcitl*r*«ie,---     ^  „     .»  ;-.' 
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Not  a  ripple  on  the  tide; 
And  the  little  boats,  that  glide 
JLazily  along  its  stream, 
Flie  ^Ske  sfaado¥rt  in  a  ^ean. 
Not  ome  deooping  leaf  is  rtinstd— * 
Bee,  and  butteifly,  and  bird, 
:^lence  k^p.     Above,  arouiid. 
Hangs  a  stillness  so  profound 
That  the  spirit  awe-struck  shrinki^ 
As  of  Eden-days  it  thinks, 
Half^xpectiiiit  here  t»  see 
The  descending  Deity. 

JUyve  of  mine,  when  fife's  fierce  sua 

To  its  final  setting  goes. 
All  it^  long  bright  journey  run — 

Varied  course  of  joys  and  woes,  — 
May  there  fall  a  soothing  calm. 
Bringing  on  its  wings  a  balm 
To  our  hearts,  which  aclnng  fed 
'*  Here  each  grief  has  set  its  seal  1  ** 
May  a  stillness  soft  9m  this. 
Wrap  our  souls  in  purest  bliss, 
Till  the  worry  and  the  strife 
Of  this  fever  we  cafl  life, 
With  its  pain  and  passion,  cease, 
Attd  we  rest  in  perfect  peace  I 
Love  of  mine,  may  we  behold^ 
Edes^s  visitant  of  old. 
As  our  last  breath  dies  away 
By  us,  at  the  close  of  day ! 

The  minor  poems  would  make  a  handsome  volume,  of  con- 
venient size;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  addition  will  ere 
long  be  made  to  our  literature. 

Mrs.  Downing  is  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  W. 
Murdaugh,  Esquire,  of  Virginia,  who  represented  his  county — 
Norfolk,  I  believe — many  years  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  The 
fiamily  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  legal  ability  in  that  state. 
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James  Murdaugh,  her  uncle,  has  been  justly  pronounced  one  of 
the  ablest  library  lawyers  in  Virginia.  Her  education  was  very 
carefully  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  widely  known  in 
the  Old  Dominion  as  a  thorough  and  conscientious  educator 
of  youth. 

Miss  Fanny  Murdaugh  became  Mrs.  Downing  in  185 1,  while 
yet  in  her  teens.  She  became  the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Downing, 
Esquire,  then  Secretary  of  State,  at  Tallahassee,  in  the  Land  of 
Flowers.  She  has  lived  several  years  ia  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  she  now  resides. 

She  is  devoted  to  painting,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  generally. 
This  follows  almost 'necessarily  from  tfec  degree  of  sentiment, 
taste,  and  culture  indicated  by  the  position  she  has  taken  as  a 
litterateur.  She  is  thorough,  and  does  nothing  and  feels  nothing 
by  halves. 

In  society  she  is  brilliant, /r/7«tf«^^,  and  a  universal  favourite; 
eminently  fitted  by  culture,  tastes,  and  extraordinary  gifts  of 
conversation,  especially  of  repartee,  to  be  th^  leader  of  the  ton 
— the  queen  of  society — that  she  is  universally  in  her  circle 
conceded  to  be. 

In  the  difficult  and  womanly  art  of  letter-writing,  she  has, 
I  risk  nothing  in  venturing  the  opinion,  no  superior  outside  of 
the  confessed  classics  in  that  department  <rf  literature. 

With  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  she  never  appears 
pedantic;  and  with  a  ready  knowledge  of  some  of  the  modem 
languages,  she  does  not  obtrude  mere  learning  upon  her  friends 
and  admirers. 

Her  character  is  eminently  feminine — womanly  to  the  last 
analysis. 

In  person  Mrs.  Downing  is  small,  elevated  in  bearing,  and  in 
every  sense  a  woman  of  mark.  Her  small  person,  vivacity, 
black  eyes,  and  luxuriantly  abundant  black  hair,  go  far  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  her  being  French,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  her  aptness  at  hon-mot  and  repartee ;  but  yet  she  is 
English  in  descent,  and  tenacious  of  English  feelings  and  habits 
of  thought. 
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MRS.  KATE  A.  DUBOSK 

Mrs.  DuBOSE  is  a  native  of  England,  having  been  bom  in  the 
year  1828,  in  Oxfordshire.  Whfle  she  was  an  infant  the  family 
emigrated  to  ATnerica,  settling  first  in  Georgia,  and  then  in  Beau- 
fort District,  South  Carolina.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dubose,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Sparta, 
Georgia,  where  they  now  reside.  Tbeir  residence  is  known  as 
WiHow  Cottage — a  synotfym  thereabouts  for  a  oosy  and  elegant 
home. 

Mrs.  Dubose  has  written  for  many  periodicals — stories  and 
poems — sometimes  under  the  mm  de  plume  oi  Leila  Cameron, 
but  generally  under  her  own  name.  Her  mind  is  eminently  reli- 
gious, and  this  elemefit  pervades  nearly  every  piece  she  has  ever 
published.  She  wrote  a  prize  poem  for  the  Orion  Magazine 
(Georgia),  called  WachulUiy  it  being  a  description  of  that  famous 
fountain  ip  Florida.  ^»e  has  published  but  <me  book — The 
Pastor's  Household^  or  Lessons  on  the  EUvmtk  Commandment; 
published  in  1858.  She  wrote  another,  but  the  manuscript  was 
lost  during  the  war.     Alone,  will  illustrate  her  poetic  style :  — 

AloQ^  alcmt  1 
In  the  still  eventide'and  early  morn, 
\  .  ^  .  Hy  sp^  breathes  the  self-same  mounxf«l  tone 

When  thou  art  gone  ! 

Frpm  the  pld  dm 
The  mock-bird  pours  the  song  we  loved  to  hear. 
But  now  his  notes  my  spirit  overwhelm,  -;— 

Would  thou  wert  near ! 


Linger  not  long  t 
The  loved  one  longs  to  meet  thy  dear  caress ; 
No  voice  Hke  Uiine  has  power,  in  all  the  Uacm^  - 
ikrkeJHrttoUewl  ;  ^  ,  j 
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Do  not  the  flowers 
Fold  i^>  tbeir  heart  Scares  M^ea  the  day  is  done, 
Andy  sadly  drooping,  through  the  darkened  hours^ 

Mourn  for  the  sun  ? 

So  I  for  thscb 
Who  art  ike  son  that  gilds  iny  earthly  lot^ 
No  beanty  brightens  the  dull  world  to  me 

Where  thou  art  not ! 

I  miss  thy  Totce 
Ib  that  still  coosecrated  boor*  when  we 
Were  wont,  to  Him  who  makes  the  earth  rejoice. 

To  bend  the  knee  I 

In  those  bright  bowers 
Where  bird&  of  Edem  swell  ttadr  twiefnl  aotei, 
A»d  OB  the  air,  perfumed  with  fadeless  flowers, 

Their  music  floats ; 

In  that  fai^  dime 
The  loved  ones  never  part ;  aad  there,  iny  own,   • 
May  we  forever  feast  on  joys  divine,  — 

No  more  alone  i 


CYPRIEN  DUFOUR. 

This  Franco-American  writer  is  'a  distingtiidied  lawyer  of  the 
Crescent  City. 

The  only  work  of  his  I  have  before  me  is  his  Esquisses  Lo- 
cales,—  a  series  or  collection  of  sketches  of  New-Orieans 
celebrities,  political,  editorial  and  literary,  —  mainly  the  first, — 
which  appeared  in  1847.  ^^  embraces  forty-eight  sketches ; 
and  while  the  name  of  M.  Dufour  does  not  appear  on  the  title- 
page,  it  is  on  all  hands  conceded  to  be  his,  and  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  such. 

In  his  jUdre  d'EnvcU  the  author,  addres^i^  his  publisher, 
thus  speaks  of  his  material :  ^'Ces  «squisses,  au  fond,  je  vous 
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le  dis  sans  fausse  modestie,  n'auront  pas  grandc  port^e.  Elles 
n'ont  d' autre  m^te  que  celui  d'toe  saisies  il  vol  d*oiseau  dans 
quelques  moments  de  loisir.  Si  dies  ont  un  but,  ce  ne  peut 
pas  ^tre  grand'chose  —  probablement  quelques  reflets  de  v^t^, 
voila  tout  EHes  auront,  par  example,  la  pretention  d*indi^uer 
les  quality  sand  flAtteiie,  comme  les  trarers  sans  m€chancet6. 
Elles  vous  feront  peut4tre  sourire,  mais  sans  bfesser  personne. 
Fugitives  comme  Tunage  d*un  corps  qui  passe  devant  une  glace, 
vous  aurez  la  bonti  de  n'y  voir  rien  de  plus.  Vous  souvenez- 
vous  de  ce  que  dit  un  po^te  contemporain,  je  ne  sais  oil,  ^  pro- 
pos  dune  de  ses  Hjeuvres :  CV  fiest-  run^  d€st  une  fantasie  / 
Eh  bien  I  c*est  cela." 

Of  bimsdi;  m  the  same  Lettre,  he  says,  ^'il  est  unutile  de 
me  demamler  moii  nom ;  il  Qst  iissez  d>8cur  pour  denxeurer 
inconnu.  J'ai  vtoi  dans  Tombre  jusqu'id ;  soufirez  que  j'y  reste. 
Statumbrar  > 


CHARLES  OSCAR  DUGUl^. 

This  Franco-American  poet-editor  was  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  on  Tuesday,  the  May-day  of  182 1.  He  was  edu- 
cated, as  is  usual  irith  our  wealthier  French  Creoles,  in  France, 
—  the  College  of  Saint  Louis,  in  Paris,  being  his  alma  mater. 

At  &e  age  of  twenty-iive  he  returned  to-  the  United  Stiltes, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  Ae  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  sochi  attaint  an  enviable  eminence. 

He  has-published  :-^ 

1.  Essais^  F^kiques^  This  is  a  volume  of  poems,  mostly 
occasional,  in  which  the  sentiment  and  scenery  are  in  a  peculiar 
way  Southern.-  PmWished,  with  <a  Preface  by  A.  Roxiquette,  in 
1847. 

2.  MilOy  ou  la  Mart  de  la  Salle.  A  drama  founded  upon  inci- 
dentsia  the  tidiest  history  6i  the  poet^s  native  state.    Published 
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3,  Le  Cygne^  ou  Mingo,  lliis  is  also  a  tragedy,  of  which  the 
subject  is  drawn  from  local  legend  and  history,  having  an  Indian 
plot,  in  which  Tecumseh  figures,  and  of  which  Mingo,  a  cele- 
brated chief,  is  the  hero. 

4,  Philosophic  Morale.  This  work  was  announced  a  year  or 
two  before  the  war,  and  was  to  be  issoed  in  both  French  and 
English,  but  I  believe  that  it  h^s  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

5,  Some  Brochures  Folitiqucs  ct  PhUasophiqucs. 


BALLARD  S.  DUNN. 

In  1866,  there  appeared  a  iMnaH  yolunie,  making  no  daia  to 
n^re  literary  excellence,  but  depending  for  all  its  intecest  upon 
its  facts,  entitled, — 

Brazil^  the  Home  for  Southerners;  or  a  Practical  Account 
of  what  the  Author,  and  Otbi^a  who  visited  that  Country  for 
the  same  Objects,  saw  and  did  while  in  that  Empire.  By  Rev. 
Ballard  S.  Dunn,  Rector  of  St  Phillip's  Church,  New  Orleans, 
and  late  of  the  Confederate  Army.. 


MISS  ELIZA  ANN  DUPUY. 

Althou^  Miss  Dupuv  is  intensely  Southern  in  her  sectional 
feelings,  she  is  most  widdy  known,  of  late  years  at  least,  as  a 
writer  for  the  Ledger ^  of  whkh  the  circulation  and  character  are 
felt  to  be  mainly  Northern.  For  a  writer  of  tales  to  be  a  pofHilar 
contributor  to  that  journal  supposes  his  beii^  in  no  small  degree^ 
sensational 

Mrs.  Southworth  and  Miss  Dupuy  are  the  most  noted  of' 
Southern  writers  that  have  been  favourite  contributors  to  the 
Ledger, 

Miss  Dupuy  is  a  native  of  Peter^mrg,  Vixgiaia,  and  lived 
a  while  during  childhood  in  Norfolk.    She  is  of  French  descent, 
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her  ^Uber  b^pg  a  iperchant  aod  ^ip-owner  of  Norfolk,  de- 
scended from  a  Huguenot  family.  Miss  Dupuy  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Cs^[>taki  Joel  Sturdevant,  who  conunanded  a 
company  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  served  with  honour 
to  its  close,  and  is  but  very  distantly  connected  with  &e  old 
pkate  who  is  known  as  Convnodore  Sturdevant. 

Befc»re  the  daughter  had  reached  womanhood,  Mr.  Dupuy 
removed  frpm  Virgiiiia,  with  his  family,  to  K^itucky.  It  was 
there  that  Miss  Dupuy  wrote  her  l&rst  boc^,  —  Merton^  a  Talc 
of  the  Revolution^ — in  aid  of  her  fathej:'s  "efforts  to  retrieve 
their  fallen  fortunes." 

Besides  Kentucky,  Miss  Dupuy  has  lived  in  several  more 
Southern  States,  especially  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  Miiere 
nf¥>st  of  her  works  have  beeniwritten.    Her  bo(d;s  are  c*^ 

1.  Merton,  a  TcUeofthe  Revolution. 

2.  The  CompireUar.  A  tale  of  which  Aaron  Burr  and  his  scheme 
are.  the  main  historical  matters,  inwoven  with  the  stOfy.  It  was 
first  published  seriidly  in  the  New  Worldy  and  later  issued  in 
book  form  hy  the  Appletons,  of  New  York.  Many  <:onsider  this 
the  author's  best  novel. 

3.  Celeste^  or  the  Pirate^ s  daughter. 

4.  The  Separation. 

5.  The  Divorce, 

6.  The  Coquette's  Punishment 

7.  Fhrence^  or  the  FfuM  Vow* 

8.  The  Concealed  Treasure, 

9.  Ashleigh:  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution* 

10.  Emma  Walton^  or  Trials  and  Tripmpki, 

11.  The  Country  Neighbourhood,  Thia  is  a  story  smd  to  be 
based  upon  actual  life,  and  is  of  thi  Style  called  "strong  and 
spirited." 

12.  The  Huguenot  Exiles,  This  is  probably  Miss  Dupuy*  s 
strong  book.  It  deals  with  the  legends  of  her  family,  and 
with  the  history  of  her  own  race  and  its  ronuntic  fortunes. 
A  lady  critic  says  of  it : —  r^         T 
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"It  if  Ml  of  scenes  of  most  absorbing  iaterest,  -while  it 
othibits  the  elegance  of  style  and  purity  of  diction  ivhich  are 
among  Miss  EHipu/s  characteristics  as  a  writer.  It  embodies 
tiie  history  of  the  persecution  which  immediately  pr^eded  and 
foUowed  til©  revocation  of  tiie  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  so 
many  brave  and  noble  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  were  driven 
from  France,  to  seek  in  oiur  western  world  'freedom  to  worship 
God.'  In  tiiis  tale  the  author  has  graceftilly  interwoven  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  hw  own  immediate  ancestor.  As  a  histcMrical 
novel,  it  may  class  with  the  best  in  our  language."  And  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal. 

13.  The Fktn$ir*s Daughter.  A  story  of  Southern  life,  of  which 
the  scene  lies  near  New  Orleans.  The  tale  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  sensational,-^ in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Southwotth  and  Pro- 
fessor Peck,  with  an  inclination  in  the  direction  of  Miss  R^ddon. 
It  is  redolent  of  murder,  madness,  tears,  robbery,  revolvers, 
corpses,  aiid  confusions ;  and  trips  lightly  through  the  mazes  of 
guilt,  blood-and-thunderous  declamation,  threats,  stage  lovfe- 
m^king,  and  Italian  gallantry.  It  is  what  Mr.  Bonner  might 
advertise  as  "  a  popular  story,  of  tluilling  intei^est" 

14.  A  large  number  of  serial  tales  and  stories  that  have 
appeared  in  ihe  Ledger,  from  i860  to  i8d8;  among  whidi  I 
recognize  the  following : — 

Autobiography  of  a  Skeleton,     i860. 

Lost  Deeds,    By  Anna  Young,     1861.  .'^ 

Mysterious  Marriage, 

White  Terror,     i86a. 

The  Outlaw's  Bride.     1863. 

The  Secret  Chmther.    ^ 

The  Lifr  Ouiu,     i86i. 

The  Family  Secret,     1864. 

Lady  of  Ashursi,     t%(^$. 

Fatal  Rrrer,     i86d. 

EvilGeniut.     1867. 

The  Dead  Heart,     1868. 
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It  will  be  ai^rest,  from  tiib  )a^  of  stories,  puW^ed  in  Bon- 
ner's New-  York  Ledger,  that  the  writar  continued  a  fa^votixite 
contributor  to  a  northern  periodical  during  the  entire  war.  It 
will  also  be  apparent  that  the  stories,  as  ^  as  depends  upon 
their  titles,  are  of  the  style  known  as  sensationd,  or  Miss 
Braddomsh. 

Miss  Dupuy  writes  four  hours  in  the  mornii^s,  and  gives  the 
afternoons  to  revisals.  This  great  industry  accounts  for  the 
large  quantity  of  books  she  continues  to  throw  off. 


MRS.  SUSAN  BLANCHARD   ELDER. 

In  the  number  of  those  whose  muses  for  the  most  part  have 
been  silent  in  peace  but  vocal  in  war,  is  Mrs.  Elder,  of  New 
Orleans.  Though  gifbed  for  musical  utteranpe  by  nature  and 
culture,  the  alluren^nts  of  domestic  Hfe  too !  fully  met  the 
wants  of  her  womanly  nature,  happy  beyond  the  need  of  poetic 
utterance ;  but  when  war,  with  its  many  passions  and  many 
suflferings,  came,  there  came  to  her  the  need  of  more  constant 
writing.  During  the  war,  accordingly,  ghe  wrote  very  often  for 
the  local  press, -p- both  while  stMl  in  the  Crescent  City,  and  after 
she  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

Mrs.  Elder  is  the  eldest  dau^ter  of  General  Blanchard,  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  previously  of  the  United  States  Army. 
While  he  was  on  duty  at  an  extr«ne  west^n  milifary  post,  his 
first  daughter  was  b^m.  He,  a  few  years  after,  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  the  education  of  his  children  was  conducted. 
While  yet  very  young  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Elder, 
of  that  city:  She  wrote  essays,  addresses,  lyrics,  petty  dramas, 
and  literary  exercises  of  a  light  nature.  The  war  roused  her  to 
graver  themes.,  Exile  into  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  during 
the  greater  part  of  tfie  war,  called  forth  frequent  utterances  of 
sentiments  accordant  to  the  harsher  times  in  which  her  life  was 
moving.     She  is  still  quite  young ;  and  with  the  new  stimulus  of 
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a  desolated  country,  gives  promise  of  more  striking  pen-work 
than  the  past  has  yielded. 

Chateaux  en  Esfagne  is  a  pleasantly  turned  lyric  of  the  times, 
and  illustrates  in  some  degree  the  general  style  of  Mrs.  Elder's 
versification, — though  it  wants  something  of  that  vivid  and  in- 
dignant tone  that  characterizes  some  of  her  war-songs,  written 
upcxi  special  occasions : — 

Our  castles  in  Spain  are  proud  and  high. 

With  lofty  spires  and  glittering  domes  I 
We  may  often  see,  in  the  western  sky, 

The  burnished  roofs  of  those  stately  Jiomes, 
With  their  crimson  banners  flung  out  to  choer 
Our  weary  hearts  in  their  exile  here. 

All  that  was  lost,  in  days  now  gone. 

Is  treasured  up  in  our  castle  fair ; 
Our  £auled  crown  and  our  fallen  throne. 

Our  past  renown  and  our  valour  rare. 
Our  mined  hopes  and  evanisdied  drouns^ 
Take  lasting  shapes  and  unfading  gleams ! 

Our  gallant  dead  are  restored  to  life. 

By  the  balmy  air  of  that  Spanish  land ; 
Not  ghastly  pale  from  their  ^rious  strife. 

But  laurel-crowned,  in  those  halls  they  stand; 
While  fretted  ceiling  and  frescoed  arch 
Resound  with  the  notes  of  theu:  triumph-march. 

The  tender  tows  of  the  bridal  day, 

Tfce  &£^  shut  down  'aeath  the  icy  lid. 
The  golden  tint  of  the  hair  now  gray. 

Are  all  in  our  Spanish  caskets  hid ; 
With  the  generous  hopes  of  our  boyhood's  time. 
And  the  nobler  deeds  of  our  manhood's  prime ! 

In  our  Spani^  hcmtes  no  oppressi<ni  stalks. 

To  bow  the  head  or  to  crush  the  heart ; 
No  skeleton  freedom  in  manacles  walks, 

Bleeding  >vith  wounds  from  a  venomous  dart ; 
But  Liberty  free,  and  unfettered,  Mid  proud. 
Wears  a  heavenly  robe,  not  a  horrible  shroud 
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The  futiire  is  dismal.  Its  ckwds  hiuog  low» 
Darkening  the  present  with  shadows  of  gloom; 

But  over  our  Spanish  possessions  we  know 
There's  a  golden  glow  and  a  tender  bloom. 

And  a  halo  of  beauty  surpassingly  bright. 

In  ^idiose  presence  theee  enters  no  shadow  of  mfj^ 

If  sorrow  or  shame,  with  want  and  dismay, 
Ever  darken  the  South  in  her  valleys  so  fair, 

Her  children  all  know  they  have  lands  far  away,  — 
They  all  possess  stately,  proud  "castles  in  air," 

Which  they  never  can  lose  by  tyrannical  power. 

And  where  Hope  smiles  serene  through  the  i^miest  hour ! 


MISS  LOUISE  ELENJAY. 

This  lady  is  a  Virginian.  She  is  an  invalid,  unable  to  walk. 
The  books  she  has  written  are  these : — 

1.  Censoria  Lictoria  of  Facts  and  Folks. 

2.  Rising  Young  Men,  and  other  Tales. 

3.  Letters  and  Miscellanies, 

In  1866  I  find  her  among  the  contributors  of  The  Ladie^ 
Home^  a  literary  weekly  of  Georgia,  to  which  she  contributed 
some  earnest  and  sweet  but  sad  verses,  dated  Pineland  Place, 
Virginia.    No  Room  is  an  illustrative  exan^le  :*— 

Shut  out  from  Kfe's  homes,  crushed  down  in  the  crowd, 

Alone  in  life's  baunta,  alone  in  the  inn  ; 
Alone  in  my  sorrow,  aad  shnanod  by  tiK  pcbnd. 
As  if  trace  of  de^  wrong  were  a  brand  of  dark  sin. 
**  No  room  "  in  the  palace,  the  cottage,  the  hall ; 
No  rest  for  my  feet  on  the  hearthstone  I  see, 
**  No  room  "  for  the  stranger,  wherever  I  caU, 

Will  the  "low,  narrow  house,"  have  any  for  me? 

"No  room  "  lor  my  love  in  afiection's  foijkd  ioki, 

"  No  room  "  for  my  song  in  the  world's  maddemi^  din  j 
*^No  room  "  in  the  world,  —  aye,  the  same  world  of  old 
That  found  for  the  Master  **iio  room  at  ti 
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"  No  room"  for  the  Maker  and  Saviour  of  all. 

Who  came  to  "  his  own  "  and  they  welcomed  him  not ; 

**No  room"  but  the  stable,  the  manger,  the  stall, — 
Hast  thou,  lone  and  homeless,  so  lowly  a  lot  ? 

Is  k  muok  for  tbte,  then,  to  be  as  thy  Lord  ? 

Say,  "little  of  faith,"  is  thy  courage  so  small? 
Earth's  **cup  of  cold  water"  may  not  win  reward. 

But  the  thirst  of  His  soul  it  mocked  with  the  galL 
The  crimson-hued  agony  welled  from  his  brow. 

Yet,  *•  Fatlier,  forgive  ! "  from  His  dying  lips  fall ; 
And  **  a  house  not  with  hands,"  he  is  building  it  now,  — 

Sluune  OB  thee,  faint  heart,  thus  to  murmur  at  all ! 


C.  S.  FARRAR. 

Among  the  thousand-£uid-one  war-books  since  tlie  war,  is  The 
War,  Its  Causes  and  Consequences;  ai\d  C.  S.  Farrar,  of  Bolivar 
County,  Mississippi,  is  tiie  author. 


GEORGE  FITZHUGH. 

In  the  great  battle  of  the  age  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  stands — or,  ten  years  ago,  stood — one  step  in  advance 
of  the  front  rank  in  the  Southern  fine  of  battle. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh^s  genius  is  polemtc 

His  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  large. 

With  an  active  and  acute  intellect,  large  stores  of  information, 
a  proneness  t6  paradox  and  a  fondness  for  effects,  he  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  subject  of  Slavery — not  Neg^  Slavery,  but 
Slavery  in  contradistinction  to  the  universal-emancipation  mania 
of  the  age.  He  has  very  properly  linked  the  affiliated  points  of 
Slavery  and  Labour. 

Slavery  in  general,  and  Negro  Slavery  in  particular,  have  been 
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discussed  from  many  pomts  of  view, — the  Scriptural,  theological, 
anatomical,  etiiinological,  ediical,  historical,  judicial,  politico- 
economical,  sentimental,  and  necessitarian,  —  and  by  various 
writers ;  such  as  Leigh,  Gholson,  Brown,  Harper,  Smith,  Ham- 
mond, Dew,  Stringfdlow,  ThomweH,  Calhoun,  Lyon,  Middle- 
ton,  Seabury,  Hopkins,  Fuller,  Dickson,  Adams,  Cobb,  Simms, 
Sloan,  Holcombe,  Kedsoe,  and  a  host  of  other  names,  some 
great  and  some  small,  —  not  to  mention  poor  old  Billingsgate 
Brownlow,  who  made  a  book  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  written  two  books : — 

I.  Sociology  for  the  South;  or^  the  Failure  of  Free  Society, 
1854. 

2;  Cannibals  Att^  or  Slaves  without  Masters, 

Both  are  able,  in  their  way. 

The  Sociology  is  the  superior  of  the  t^'O.  It  is  a  unique  book, 
sagacious  but  eccentric  and  discursive,  bold  and  novel,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  suggestive.  It  is  extremist,  but  full  of  original 
and  living  thought,— no  re-hash  of  fornier  speculations. 

The  book  is  for  Slavery,  and  against  the  cardinal  principle  of 
political  economy.  Free  Trade. 

The  author  quotes  the  leading  defenders  of  Free  Society  to 
prove  that  the  true  ends  of  society  are  not  attained  nor  attainable 
by  it — that  Free  Society  is  a  failure,  a  failure  inevitable  and  fatal. 
He  maintains  not  only  that  Slavery  is  right,  but  that  Non-Slavery 
is  wrong, — that  nothing  but  Slavery  can  be  right. 

His  argument  is  a  species  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

The  author,  of  course,  has  a  fling  at  tiie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  its  assertion  of  the  equality  of  all  men, — the  per- 
verted teaching  imbibed  by  Jefferson  from  the  vicious  French 
school  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  who  appropriated  it  by  a  similar 
perversion  from  the  Roman  Institutes  (Inst.  I.  Tit.  III.  Dig.  I.  Tit. 
I.  §  4.),  which  enounced  the  law  of  equality  for  a  government 
whose  principles  and  practice  on  the  Slavery  question  were  as 
•well-defined  and  as  pro-slavery  as  were  tiiose  of  Virginia  or  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  annihilates  the  flimsy  shadow  of  force 
16 
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that  ever  seemed  to  inhere  in  this  sophistical  proposition.  I 
mean  flimsy  only  as  it  appears  under  his  scathing  analysis ;  for  it 
has  been  a  formidable  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  slavery- 
advocates. 

Our  aoithor  has  also  a  fling  at  the  whole  large  fismaily  of 
modem  social  reformists— the  Communists,  Socialists,  Pruud- 
honists,  Equalitarians,  etaL^  —  and  they  falter  and  fall  back  before 
his  eflGective  fire. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  holds  ground  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Aristotle, 
who  knew  nothing  in  especial  of  Negro  Slavery.  Our  Virginian's 
territory  is  largely  more  extensive,  however,  than  was  that  of  the 
encyclopedian  Greek.  The  Ancient  saw  but  an  island — an 
insular  fact — while  the  Modem  sees  over  die  broad  continent 
of  nature. 

This  author's  objections  to  Free  Trade  are  distinct  and  broad. 
It  stands  in  contravention  c^  Nature's  established  laws.  Let  us 
hear  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  Free  trade  occasions  a  vast  and  useless,  probably  a  very 
noxious  waste  of  capital  and  labour,  in  exchanging  the  produc- 
tions of  different  and  distant  climes  and  regions.  Furs  and  oils 
ar^  not  needed  at  the  South,  and  the  fiiiits  of  the  tropics  are 
tasteless  and  insipid  at  the  North.  It  is  probable,  if  the  subject 
were  scientifically  investigated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  clime  when  used  in  another  are  injurious  and 
deleterious."     (Sociohgy^  p.  i8.) 

However  little  this  dictum  may  conform  to  the  thecwries  of  com- 
merce, there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  reference  to  the 
laws  of  Nature — this  deference  to  her  suggestions  and  oxm- 
veniences — is  a  growing  fact;  and  is  being  naade  practical  in 
domestic  economy,  in  Pathology,  and  in  Zoology  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  domestic  animals. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time ; 
and  that  this  principle  is  destined  to  be  universally  acknowledged, 
and  to  control  the  conning  creeds  in  |)olitico-ecoHQmical  {4ulo- 
sophy. 
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In  Cannibals  All,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  pushes  his  inquiries  to  a 
greater  extreme  upon  the  Slavery  issue.  He  illustrates  and 
demonstrates  further  wh^^t  he  terms  the  cannibalism  of  all  society- 
based  upon  anti-slavery  principles ;  shows  that  slavery  is  based 
upon  natural  law,  and  how;  and,  spuming  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  argue  upon  African  inferiority,  claims  that  Slavery  has 
no  necessary  relations  to  colour. 

This,  however,  the  Scripture  argument  had  done  before. 

But  all  agree  in  the  superiority  of  Negro  Slavery. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  thus  stands  clearly  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
front  of  the  Southern  line  of  battle  in  this  great  War  of  Slavery. 

In  this  position  our  authdr's  prominence  is  the  more  marked, 
in  that  he  reaches  the  climax  of  demonstrations  favouring  AlGrican 
slavery,  at  a  moment  when  the  besom  of  Progress  is  just  in  the 
process  of  sweeping  African  slavery  from  the  world. 

The  fates  appear  mistier  than  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  logic,  or  that 
of  the  host  of  pro-slavery  sociological  writers, — mightier  also  than 
the  earnest  and  daring  people  who  have  bled  so  heroically  in 
this  cause,  having,  as  they  had,  the  world  against  them.  Future 
times  will  keep  these  books  as  CTtrious  or  monstrous  things. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  a  readent,  perhaps  a  native,  oi  the  city  of 
Richmond;  a  lawyer  by  profession,  retired  from  practice;  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  having  a  family. 

During  the  war,  he  wrote  frequently  for  DeBoVs  Commercial 
Review,  as  he  had  done  before  that  time ;  thou^  his  contributions 
were  not  confined  to  that  periodical.  He  discussed  freely  the 
questions  of  the  day  in  the  Ridsnond  daily  papers.  Since  the 
war,  we  find  him  still  vigorously  discussing  his  favourite  subjects 
of  State  economy  and  sociology.  In  DeBoVs  Review  he  gives 
ns  a  linking  article  on  the  Excess  of  Population  and  Increase 
of  Crime ;  and  numerous  other  articles  exhibit  hhn  in  his  favour- 
ite light, — original,  earnest,  logical,  and  independent. 

In  person  he  is  about  medium  height  and  size;  possibly  a 
shade  below  this ;  of  dark  complexion ;  a  silent-looking  man,  of 
pleasant  and  impressive  manner. 
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HENRY  LYNDEN   FLASH. 

Several  years  ago — it  maybe  ten — in  some  newspaper,  pro- 
bably the  Home  Journal^  of  New  York,  1  chanced  upon  this  little 
poem,  called  Love  and  Wrongs  under  the  authority  of  Lynden 
^Eclair:  — 

A  9cofled*at  prayer,  the  flit  of  a  dress. 

The  glance  of  a  frenzied  eye, 
A  sullen  splash,  and  the  moon  shone  out. 

And  the  stream  went  murmuring  by. 

Aad  never  again  will  I  walk  by  the  moon, 

Throi^h  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  h^h ; 
For  I  fear  to  see  the  flit  of  a  dress. 

And  the  glance  of  a  frenzied  eye. 

And  some  may  laugh  and  scnne  may  weep. 

But  a%  for  me,  I  pray ; 
For  I  know  that  a  tale  of  love  and  wrong 

Will  be  told  on  the  Judgment-Day. 

I  was  startled  at  the  powar  of  these  three  stanzas— at  the 
condensation  ^ —  the  muitum  inparvo — the  thrilling  tact  of  teHing 
so  much  in  so  very  few  words.  It  is  true,  tiiere  is  too  ixnsch  of 
the  melodramatic  and  spasmodic  in  tfie  fiction  of  ihis  Latfe  and 
Wrong,  but  still  liiere  is  power.  Whoever  has  read  the  poem 
will  never  forget  it 

I  felt  that,  whoever  he  was,  Lynden  Edair  was  a  true  poet 
The  name  was  evidentiy  a  nom  de  ^ume,  and  I  awaited  anx- 
iously the  name  of  the  author. 

The  next  I  saw  of  Lynden  Eclair  was  in  the  Sunday  DeUa,  of 
New  Orleans,  during  1858,  I  believe,  in  a  lyric  called  Who  Can 
TeH,  dated  Mobile,  Alabama.     ThsA  poem  is  also  brief:*— 

She  lived  a  life  of  sin  and  shame. 
Spumed  by  the  fool,  shunned  by  the  good,  — 

A  withered  hope,  a  blasted  name, 
A  blighted  womanhood. 
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She  died  williiii  a  loatlisome  ^en, 

Uaw^>t-for  tx>  the  grave  iras  borae^ 
WhUe  deek-cheeked,  pious  hjrpocrites. 

Sneered  with  a  smile  of  scon^ 

And  said,  "This  is  the  end  of  sin, 

And  Satan  now  has  daimed  his  own.** 
Forgetting  Christ,  **  He  that  is  pure 

Let  him  first  cait  a  stone." 

"  Judge  not,  lest  ye  l)e  judged,"  he  said. 
And  e'en  the  thief  upon  the  cross. 
Gave  up  his  life  in  penitence,  — 
A  gainer  by  the  loss. 

And  gentle  Mercy  pleads  for  all. 

And  she  perhaps  may  dwell . 
Up  with  the  singing  hosts  of  heaven*  — 

Peace,,  bigot  I  who  can  tell  ? 

This  was  so  full  of  passionate  earnestness,  of  Spartan  pith,  of 
dramatic  life,  and  withal  of  catholic  charity,  that  my  interest  in 
the  anon3mie  and  the  puzzle  increased. 

I  knew  of  na  man  in  America  who  could  approach  the 
peculiar  verve  of  these  lyrics,  except  Stoddard,  and  had  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  not  he.  Aldrich  might  have  conceived 
and  even  written  them  ;  he  could  never  have  left  them  without 
some  evidence, of  polish  and  of  his  patient  retouching, — could 
never  have  left  them  in  the  Greek  simplicity  in  which  they 
here  appear. 

My  mind  at  once  turned  to  a  transalantic  star,  just  then  rising 
into  view,  from  which  alone,  as  I  conceived,  this  pecuHar  light 
could  come. 

My  mind  fixed  upon  Owen  Meredith — Bulwery^j — as  the 
one  living  poet  who  might  be  the  author  of  these  poemlets,  of 
such  unique  spirit  and  vigour,  —  of  such  concise,  suggestive,  and 
yet  easy  and  nonqhalant  expression.  I  had  read  Owen  Mere- 
dith's poems,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  day ; 
and  about  that  time  his  poems  appeared  in  an  American  reprint 
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of  an  English  volume.  This  volume^  in  ray  view,  placed  Owen 
Mereditli  high  amoi^  contemporary  poets,  — second,  if  not  first, 
after  Tennyson. 

Imagine  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  then,  when  a  new  poem 
came  unmistakably  from  the  same  brain,  and  with  it  the  identity 
of  authorship,  under  the  true  name  of  Henry  Lynden  Flash ; 
and  with  it  came,  too,  the  information  that  the  poet  was  not  only 
an  American  but  a  Southron.  This  new  poem  far  surpassed 
both  the  others,  and  assured  the  author  a  more  distinct  and 
fixed  elevation  in  the  scale  of  poetic  rank.  It  is  called  Wliat 
She  Brought  Me,  and  needs  no  parade  of  its  merits  to  give  it 
currency  from  heart  to  heart,  all  over  our  beauty-loving  land. 
I  give  it  entire  :  — 

This  faded  flower  that  you  see 

Was  given  me,  a  year  ago, 
By  one  whose  little  dainty  hand 

Is  whiter  than  the  snow. 

Her  eyes  are  blue  as  violets, 

And  she's  a  blonde,  and  very  fair. 
And  sunset -tints  are  not  as  bright 

As  is  her  golden  hair. 

And  there  are  roses  in  her  cheeks 

That  come  and  go  like  living  things ;  ^      ^ 

Her  voice  is  softer  than  the  brook's 

That  flows  from  hidden  springs. 

She  gave  it  me  with  downcast  eyes. 

And  rosy  flushes  of  the  clieek. 
That  told  of  tender  thoughts  her  tongue 

Had  never  learned  to  spealc 

The  fitting  words  had  just  been  said, 

And  she  was  mine  as  long  as  life  ; 
I  gently  laid  the  flower  aside, 

And  kissed  my  blushing  wife. 
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She  to<^  it  I9»  vkh  earnest  look. 

And  said,  "Oh,  priae  the  flower," — 
And  tesder  tears  were  in  her  eyes^  ^ — 

**It  is  my  only  dower."* 

She  brought  me  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Truth, 
She  brought  me  gentle  thoughts  and  love, 

A  soul  as  pure  as  those  that  float 
Around  the  throne  above. 


But  earthly  things  she  nothing  had. 

Except  this  faded  flower  you  see ; 
And  thou^  'tis  worthless  in  your  eyes, 

*Tis  very  dear  to  me. 

I  sincerely  pity  the  man  who  does  not  find  this  an  exquisite 
poem. 

If  a  more  exquisite  lyric — exquisite  in  that  its  theme  is  the 
most  essentially  poetic  of  all  themes,  in  its  felicitous  phraseology, 
its  graceful  and  native  patiios,  its  delicacy,  and  its  dramatic 
simplicity,  — if  a  more  exquisite  lyric,  I  say,  has  been  written  in 
America,  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  neither  striking  in  the  sen- 
sational way,  nor  markedly  original,  —but  eiiough  of  both  to 
give  it  high  rank  as  a  natural  lyric 

In  i860  Mr.  Flash  published  his  poems  in  a  small  volume 
— just  the  time  when  the  first  mutterings  of  the  cloud  of  war 
were  heard,  and  in  the  diunder-storm  that  has  succeeded,  the 
book  has  been  comparatively  forgotten,  —  as  have  all  things 
else  than  blood,  horrors,  and  death. 

The  volume  contains  sixty-one  poems,  all  lyrical ;  and  i§,  I 
have  not  the  lea^t  hesitation  in  saying,  the  be3t  first-volume  of 
poems  ever  published  in  America.  I  wish  to  vindicate  my 
opinion  in  the  safest  way — by  examples.  With  this  view,  I 
quote  another  poem  m  the  vein  of  Whai  She  Brought  Me,  and 
well-nigh  its  equal  in  merit.     It  is  called  Hie  Maid  I  Love : — 
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The  maid  I  love  has  yiolet  eyes, 

And  rose-leaf  Kps  of  red. 
She  wears  the  moonshine  round  her  neck. 

The  sunshine  round  her  head;  * ' 
And  she  is  rich  in  every  grace. 

And  poor  ia  every  guile. 
And  crowned  kings  might  oivy  me 

The  ^endour  of  her  smile. 

She  walks  the  earth  with  such  a  grace. 

The  lilies  turn  to  look. 
And  waves  rise  i^)  to  catch  a  glance. 

And  stir  the  quiet  brook ; 
Nor  ever  will  they  rest  again. 

But  chatter  as  they  flow. 
And  babble  of  her  crimson  lips, 

And  of  her  breast  of  snow. 

And  e'en  t3ie  leaves  upon  the  ttees 

Are  whispering  tales  of  her* 
And  tattle  till  they  grow  so  wann 

That,  ia  the  general  stir. 
They  twist  them  from  the  mother-branchy 

And  through  the  air  they  fly, 
T31,  feintuig  with  the  love  they  feel. 

They  flutter  down  and  die. 

And  what  is  stranger  still  than  all 

The  wonders  of  her  grace. 
Her  mind's  the  only  thing  to  match 

The  glories  of  her  face. 
Oh  !  she  is  nature's  paragon,  — 

All  innocent  of  art ; 
And  she  has  promised  me  her  hand. 

And  given  me  ho:  heart. 

And  wbeA  the  q^ring  again  'shall  flndi 
Our  glorious  Southern  bowers. 

My  love  will  wear  a  bridal  veil,  — 
A  wreath  of  orange  flowers ; 
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Aod  so  I  car*  not  if  (he  sun 

Should  foniider  ia  the  sm, 
J<^,  ohf  the  beavoi  oi  her  love 

Is  li£;ht  enough  ior  me. 

Here  we  have  invention  and  imagination,  both  legitimately 
and  happily  exercised;  but  ideality  is  the  halo  that  makes  the 
poem  glow  with  divine  light.  Exquisite  is  the  adjective  that 
tells  how  dainty  and  hpw  true  it  is  —  to  the  heart  that  has  yielded 
itself  to  the  bewildering  witchery  that  is  the  thesis  of  the  poem. 

The  Duke  of  the  Old  Regime  has  been  very  much  and  very 
justly  admired,  though  it  is  wholly  unlike  that  which  we  have 
just  read.  In  it  we  have  something  decidedly  French — some- 
thing of  m^cliancet%  and  of  dash, — irregular,  frantic,  exclama- 
tionary,  but  withal  telling  and  thrilling.  Instead  of  quoting 
the  Duke^  however,  I  prefer  to  give  At  the  Theatre^ — a  poem 
in  a  kindred  vein,  le^s  spasmodic,  but  equally  suggestive : — 

I  entered  the  lobbjp,  dreaming  a  dieam^ 

As  Marco,  cruel  and  cold. 
Pressed  her  aiowy  hand  on  the  marble  heart 

That  had  ji^t  been  boug^  and  sold; 
But  a^  wpteA.  was  off  on  «  Jovmey  ti^. 

To  the  happy  days  of  old. 

Step  by  step  did  it  sloWly  go, 

Do'vm  the  sHent  yesterdays, 
Till  it  came  to  «y«ar  that  was  hri^t  wiA  1ot« 

And  aH  ithe  jvDnths.were  May% 
And  it  met  a  sjnrit  purer  far 

Than  those  you  see  in  ^ys. 

The  house  was  crowded  then  as  now. 

And  some  were  pale  with  fear 
As  Ihty  Watched  the  play,  and  in  many  an  eye 

Was  a  tender,  pitying  tear. 
As  CordeUa,  dead  in  her  stainless  robes, 

WasbqcneiA  thA  arms  0f  Leal. 
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I  turned  away  from  tbe  saddenii^  aglit,- 

And  staggered  with  surprise. 
As  I  met  the  wonderful  light  that  flowed 

From  Maud's  immaculate  eyes ; 
Our  hearts  met  then — they  will  meet  again 

In  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

Twelve  months  of  May,  and  then,  alas  ! 
•     The  blast  came  bleak  and  dull  I 
It  killed  the  roie  upon  her  cfaedc. 

The  lily  pleaded  still ; 
In  vain  the  prayer — she  sleq>s  beneath 

The  willow  on  the  hill. 

And  while  the  actors  {Jay  theu:  parts. 

My  soul  takes  up  its  woe. 
And  with  its  burden  travels  back 

To  the  buried  long  ago,  — 
To  the  happy  dreamland  of  my  life^ 

Where  roses  always  blow. 

And  now,  while  others  watdi  the  {day, 

I  visit  my  spirit  mfe, 
Afid-pray  that  the  Tragedy  may  cad. 

With  its  pitiless  pain  and  strili^-— 
That  my  dariing  and  I  may  meet  again 

In  everlasting  life. 

Though  this  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  spasmodic  school 
of  poetry,  yet  they  are  few  who  will  not  recognize  in  it  a  power — 
a  proof  of  geoiais — haidly  to  be  surpassed  in  this  irein  anywhere, 
and  to  be  found  equalled  periiaps  wily  in  the  poems  of  Owen 
Meredith,  in  English,  and  in  the  Chansons  Deckc^tn^es  of  Gustave 
Nadaud,  in  French. 

Mr.  Flash  was  bom  about  1836  or  1837,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  of  English  descent. 

He  is  of  the  celebrated  Wilberforce  family, — the  present  Ed- 
ward Wilberforce  being  a  near  relative.  He  was  awhile,  I  believe, 
a  student  of  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  Ccdlege,  and  received  the  after 
portion  of  his  education  ^mewiio^  in  Kentucky.     It  was  at  an 
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early  age  that  he  removed  to  tite  United  States,  first  residing  in 
New  Orleans,  and  later  fixing  in  Mobile.  In  1857  he  spent 
the  year  in  Europe,  principally  at  Florence.  Wrote  verses  at 
fifteen.  Published  hi^  first  volume,  as  already  stated,  in  i860  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  went  into  the  western-produce  wholesale 
business,*  in  Galveston,  Texas.  The  war  soon  interrupted  him 
in  this  useful  and  practical,  but  vastly  unpoetical,  pursuit ;  and 
he  entered  with  spirit  upon  the  theatre  of  war.  He  served  in 
the  Western  Army ;  and  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  served  upon  the  staffs  of  Generals  Hardee  and  Wheeler,  the 
latter  being  in  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  service.  Late  in  the 
war  we  find  him  editing  Tke  Daily  Confederate^  in  Macon,  Georgia. 
Since  i860  he  has  published  in  the  newspapers  some  of  his 
most  popular  poems.  Among  these  are  his  tributes  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Zollikoffer,  His  Mocking-Bird  is  a  wierd,  wild 
thing ;  less  to  the  theme  proper,  it  must  be  confessed,  than  are 
the  poems  of  some  who  have  essayed  the  same  subject  before 
him, —  Rodman  Drake,  Albert  Pike,  Judge  Meek,  Miss  Gould, 
F.  Crosby,  St.  Leger  L.  Carter,  Charles  W.  Hubner,  and  Richard 
Heftij^  Wilde, — but  Flash  has  produced,  nevertheless,  a  telling 
and  characteristic  poem.  The  th^me  is  the  memory  of  a  lost 
love  under  the  directing  influence  of  the  "mock-bird's  capricious 
lay."     A  stanza  or  two  will  illustrate  the  direction : — 

He  blesses  my  ear  with  the  doye-like  tones 

I  loved  in  the  days  gone  by, 
When  all  the  sorrow  my  heart  could  hold 

Came  forth  m  a  single  dgh. 

And  I  fed  the  touch  of  the  hand  I  love. 

The  breath  on  my  happy  cheek,  — 
The  bird  stops  jiiort,  and  quirks  him  round 

And  giveth  a  piercing  shriek 

That  tells  a  tale  of  a  foundered  ship 

And  all  on  board  gone  down. 
Leaving  one  lover  bearing  a  cross, 

The  other  wearmg  a  crown.  ^.^^^^ ,,  GoOgle 
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Foe's  iterating  Raven  did  not  spring  a  mine  of  agonized 
memory  with  his  **  Nevermore,"  more  startlingly  than  does  this 
bird  that  quirks  him  round  with  a  piercing  shriek.  And  the  art 
here  is  consummate.  No  one  ^ho  reads  die  second  of  the  above 
stanzas  could  doubt  what  bird  was  meant^  This  picturing  power 
is  true  art. 

Mr.  Flash  has  written  under  several  noms  de  plume^  among 
which  are  Harold,  Ding  Dong,  Lynden  Eclair  (Eclair— a  fentas- 
tic  translation  of  his  name  into  French),  and  latterly,  tiarry 
Flash.  This  cause  has  prevented  his  being  as  widely  known  as 
he  would  have  been,  writing  under  his  own  name. 

He  writes  with  great  ease,  with  great  rapidity  when  in  the  vein ; 
but  does  not  elaborate  or  finish  his  poems.  This  is  a  grave 
misfortune.  Without  work — real  earnest  work — even  Mr. 
Flash's  fine  genius  will  be  unavaiUng  towards  establi^ing  a 
great  name.  He  has  the  genius.  Let  him  work.  The  reward 
is  sure.  Without  work,  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  for  an 
enduring  reputation. 

One  writer  says  of  bis  facility  in  writing:  "He  has  jicyeV 
written  anything  which  was  not  finished  at  a  single  sitting^ ^d 
has  never  been  more  than  two  hours  writing  anything  he  has 
ever  published." 

This  statement  is  on  the  verge  of  the  incredible.  Yet  it  is 
gravely  stated, -and  the  authority  seems  competent  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  genius  of  our  poet  That  genius  is  quick  and 
concentrated. 

In  illustration  of  his  wonderful  improvisatorial  powers,  I  give 
the  following  anecdote,  which  I  have  upon  the  very  best  au- 
thority. He  wrote  the  poem  FoJi^  which  is  full  of  fire  and 
genius,  at  the  instance  of  his  foreman,  while  he  was  editor  of  The 
Daily  Confederate^  in  1864,  witfiout  having  bestowed  upon  it  a 
moment  of  thought  The  foreman  lacked  about  six  or  seven 
inches  of  having  enough  matter  to  fill  the  out^e  form.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Flash  for  co^y. 

**Wliat  kind  do  you  need?" 
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"There  is  no  poetry  in  to-day,  sir;  and  you  might  give  us  a 
short  piece.  Besides,  poetry  can  be  set  up  quicker ;  and  you 
would  better  write  it  yourself,  sir,  because  the  hands,  late  as  it  is 
now,  like  leaded  copy." 

"What  shall  it  be  about?" 

"  You  have  written  about  Zollikoffer,  and  about  Jackson,  and 
you  might  as  well  write  about  General  Polk,  who  was  killed  the 
other  day." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Flash  set  to  work,  and  in  five  minutes  die 
poem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  compositor,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
was  being  printed 

His  power  of  antithesis  is  unequalled  in  the  South.  Rapid 
condensation,  quick  suggestion,  and  a  masterly  choice  of  ex- 
pressive words,  mark  all  he  has  written.  In  these  qualities 
he  stands  nearer  to  Owen  Mereditii  tiian  does  any  other  living 
poet,  and  nearer  than  he  does  to  any  other  living  poet 

The  readiness  of  utterance  of  which  I  have  spoken,  has  perhaps 
misled  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  and 
the  function  of  poetic  art.  He  may  forget  that  no  amount  or 
degree  of  the  former  can  replace  the  latter.  As  Icmg  as  gram- 
mars and  rhetorics  are  in  use,- — as  long,  that  is  to  say,  as 
embodiment  in  language  is  an  art^  proper,  —  so  long  will  versifi- 
cation be  an  art  worthy  the  culture  of  the  finest  genius.  Without 
Diany  years  of  patient  study  in  this  line,  Tennyson  could  not 
now  stand  at  the  head  of  living  poets.  To  art,  Poe,  the  rarest 
poetic  genius  that  America  has  the  honour  to  claim,  owes  his 
posidon. 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  the  reflection  of  ^ose  who 
may  h^ve  acquired  a  reverence  for  inspiration,  so  called,  and  a 
contempt  for  the  art  of  versification.  Just  as  rationally  may  one 
have  a  contempt  for  architecture,  and  yet  expect  to  have  fine 
buildings. 

It  is  hi^  time  that  such  stupidity  be  banished  to  Kamt- 
chatka  or  die  Feegee  Islands,  or  to  some  other  suitable  locality. 

Our  poet  is  a  trifle  below  medium  height — maybe  five  feet 
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nine  —  and  stands  erect  Has  black  hair ;  black,  keen,  piercing 
eyes,  a  strongly  marked  Roman  nose ;  a  prominent  and  forcible 
chin ;  and  an  expressive  mouth. 


I.AMAR  FONTAINE. 

During  the  war  I  wrote  a  sketch  of  Lamar  Fontaine,  which 
was  publisued  in  a  Southern  periodica^  in  January,  1866.  In 
that  sketch  I  assumed  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  poem  then 
known  by  the  title  of  All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night^ 
because  he  had  claimed  it  as  his ;  and  the  claim  had  not  at  that 
time  been  much  discussed.  One  of  my  leading  points  was  to 
elicit  a  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  disputed  authorship,  the 
poem  having  been  claimed  by  six  asjaring  poets,  some  North 
and  some  South. 

Tlie  question  has  been  "  settled  "  more  than  once ;  and  yet  I 
have  not  seen,  side  by  side,  some  of  the  most  telling  points  which 
I  take  occasion  to  present 

Upon  the  poem  itself  my  sketch  of  Lamar  Fontaine  contains 
the  following  comment :  — 

''  One  important  point  towards  the  poem's  r£q)id  success  was  its  timeliness. 
Its  scene  b  the  edge  of  battle.  It  b  tributive  to  the  Unknown  Dead,  as 
worthy  an  altar  as  was  the  Unknown  God  of  the  Athenians ;  and  this  feeling 
was  then  beccmii]^  wdl  defined  throughout  our  country,  and  is,  at  all  times, 
essentially  poetic.  The  incidents  of  the  poem  are  romantic  in  the  ej^iteme, 
while  its  essentisd  fact  is  in  a  high  d^[ree  both  tragic  and' heroic. 

«  Byron's  Dying  Gladiator  (Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  cxL)  is  not  supe- 
rior in  touching  incidents  to  our  Dying  Picket.  The  rude  hut  by  the  Danube, 
the  yoimg  barbarians  all  at  play,  and  the  Dacian  mother,  have  less  of  pathos 
in  them  than  haye  our  Picket's  cot  upon  the  mountain,  the  two  on  the  low 
trundle-bed,  and  Mary,  for  whom  a  prayer  had  just  gone  up  from  «  brare 
and  sofltring  heart, — less  of  pathos,  at  least,  to  one  who  has  ttod  tki  path 
of  the  picket,  shared  like  dangers  and  e]q>osures,  and  breathed  like  prayer*  . 
for  some  Mary  whom  human  probability  left  him  no  hope  of  seeing  again  in 
Ufe. 
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**  The  poem  was  thus  opportune ;  and  it  went  to  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

"There  are  several  points  of  carelessness — crudities  here  and  there  —  in 
the  structure  of  the  verse,  which  detract  from  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art. 
The  system  is  anapestic,  and,  in  the  main,  regular.  There  are  instances  of 
the  happy  efiect  of  irregularity,  however,  that  are  very  striking ;  as  in  this 
verse, — 

*  His  musket  falls  slack — his  face  dark  and  grim,'  — 

where  the  omission  of  a  qrllable  (after  slcick)  gives  place  for  a  pause  of  one 
syllable's  time  that  is  very  effective.  It  is  a  fine  touch  of  the  happiest  art. 
In  the  tenth  stanza,  the  catastrophe  in  « Ha  I  Mary,  good-by ! '  is  very  fine. 
Its  abruptness  and  its  volume-in-a-word  style  are  startling  and  suggestive. 
There  is  no  cumber  of  words ;  but  the  bloody  deed  is  dashed  in  all  its  ghast- 
liness  instantly  at  our  feet.  We  hear  the  ebbing  and  flashing  of  his  life- 
blood.     We  feel  the  warm  current  spurting  upon  our  feet. 

**  This  is  genuine  tragic  power. 

**  This  is  genuine  tragic  effect. 

"  The  last  stanza  is  the  best  in  the  poem ;  and  the  last  verse  is  the  best  in 
the  stanza.     It  is  a  complete  poem  in  one  dngle  verse. 

"  The  long  silence,  during  which  nothing  has  fallen  from  his  lips,  suggests 
the  inquiry  if  the  fountain  of  the  poet's  inspiration  is  sealed  again. 

**  If  this  one  poem  is  all  that  we  are  to  expect,  it  will  take  its  place  among 
the  mono-poems  of  literature,  along  with  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Bucket^ 
Wilde's  Summer  Rose,  Thomas's  Absence^  Key's  Star-Spangled  Banner^ 
Hopkinson's  Hail  Columbia^  Greene's  Old  Grimes^  Pinckney's  Healthy 
Frisbie's  Castles  in  the  Air,  Parsons'  Bust  of  Dante,  Palmer's  Ode  to 
Lightf  Ware's  Ursa  Major,  and  Norton's  Scene  after  a  Summer  Shower, 
and,  we  may  as  well  add,  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Rouget 
de  lisle's  Marseillaise. 

**All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night  stands  among  the  fine  poems 
that  the  war  of  secession  has  produced.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  inflated  rant 
called  war-songs  that  hold  place  in  the  comers  of  newspapers — the  bombast 
and  fristian  done  into  rhyme  by  bellicose  youths,  who,  from  their  safe'  posi- 
tions out  of  the  field,  clamoured  vociferously  for  black  flags ;  who  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  to  our  people  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  conditions,  to  buckle  on 
armouzv  to  rush  from  the  mountains  and  from  the  valleys,  to  bring  spears, 
pitchforks,  and  even  bare  bodkins,  everybody,  from  everywhere,  with  every- 
thing^ to  come,  nor  to  stand  upon  the  order  of  their  coming,  but  come  at 
once,  and  press  on  to  the  front,  —  who  cried  thus,  but  never  pressed  on  to 
the  fiumt  themselves.  I  do  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  war-songs.  But  I 
mean  to  say,  that  All  Quiet  Along  the^Potomac  To-night  stands  with  sucli 
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poems  as  Thompson's  Battle  Rainbow^  or  his  Stuart;  Randall's  John 
Pelham^  or  his  Fort  Pillow;  Ticknor's  Knights  of  the  Valley,  Flash's 
Stonewall  yackson,  or  his  Zollikoffer;  and  a  few  others. 

"  Its  popularity  may  wane  with  time ;  but  it  will  be  appreciated  as  a  true 
poem  as  long  as  wars  and  the  memories  of  wars  continue — as  long  as  hostile 
hosts  send  sorrow  over  civilized  countries — as  long  as  bloody  deaths  in  dis- 
tant lands  break  loving  hearts  at  home." 

Last  year — 1868  —  I  wrote  to  Major  Fontaine  for  such  tes- 
timony upon  the  contested  authorship  as  he  might  feel  free  to 
give  me  for  publication ;  also,  asking  him  for  a  genuine  copy  of 
the  poem. 

In  his  reply,  dated  The  Lodge^  Bastrop  County,  Teocas^  May 
24,  1868,  Major  Fontaine  writes :  — 

"  Now  the  poem  in  question  was  written  by  me  while  omr  army  lay  at 
Fairfax  Court-House;  or  rather,  the  greater  portion,  in  and  around  that 
place.  On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1861,  I  first  read  it  to  a  few  of  my  mess- 
mates, in  Company  I,  2d  Virginia  Cavalry.  My  captain's  name  was  John 
D.  Alexander,  of  Campbell  County,  Va.  John  Moon,  P.  Graham,  Early, 
W.  W.  Williamson,  and  one  or  two  privates  from  Companies  C  and  G, 
whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  were  also  present.  During  the  month  of 
August  I  gave  away  many  manuscript  copies  to  soldiers,  and  some  few  to 
ladies  in  and  about  Leesburg,  Loudon  County,  Va.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
most  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  2d  Virginia,  then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Radford,  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  author  of  it. 

**  I  never  saw  the  piece  in  print  until  just  before  the  battle  of  Leteborg 
[Monday,  21st  October,  1861. — J.  w.  D.],  and  then  it  was  in  a  Northern 
paper,  with  the  notice  that  it  had  been  found  on  the  dead  body  of  a  picket. 

**  These  are  the  facts  and  dates,  Mr.  Davidson.  I  wish  that  I  could 
remember  names  more  accurately,  so  as  to  give  you  a  wider  scope,  from 
whence  you  could  gain  more  information  regarding  the  early  history  of  the 
poem  in  question ;  but  when  I  attempt  to  peer  through  the  dim,  shadowy  veil, 
that  hides  the  past  seven  years,  and  read  the  names  engraven  upon  memory's 
tablet,  I  find  the  lines  too  indistinctly  traced  to  be  l^ble  at  this  distant  date. 
Mr.  Graham,  one  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  was  a  relative  of  Captain 
Alexander.  Messrs.  Moon  and  Early  were  cousins.  Mr.  Williamson  was  our 
orderly-sergeant.  I  believe  they  all  reside  near  Campbell  Court-House, 
Va.,  and  I  refer  you  to  any  of  these  gentlemen.     .     .     . 

•*  I  was  bom  on  the  wild  prairies  of  this  State,  near  Independence,  Wash- 
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ington  County.  The  place  is  now  called  Gay  Hill.  In  1840  my  father 
moved  to  Austin,  and  was  the  private  secretary  of  General  Lamar,  after 
whom  I  was  named.  In  1841  or  1S42  we  moved  to  Mississippi,  and  then 
again  to  TticAs.  On  our  return,  I  soon  learned  all  the  pastimes,  etc.,  prac- 
ticed by  the  wild  frontier  boys ;  and  my  delight  was  to  slip  away  from  home 
and  live  with  the  Indians.  Among  these  latter  I  learned  to  hunt,  and  my 
fondness  for  it  has  never  ceased.** 


[Here  follows  a  record  of  Major  Fontaine's  ^i«r  experience;  which  is 
highly  interesting^  but  ^pace  unS  not  penait  its  being  given  here.  — j.  w.  D.] 

**  Since  that  time  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  peda- 
g(^;ue,  with  a  hd^dess  wife  and  child  dependent  upon  my  daily  labours,  with 
poor  pay,  and  a  cripple  too,  for  I  received  eleven  wounds  during  the  war, 
and  have  lost  my  right  limb.  Yes,  trying  to  eke  out  an  existence ;  and  am 
a  homeless  wanderer  around  xay  own  home,  and  an  exile  in  my  own  native 
dime,  —  almost  in  ^ht  c^  the  very  qpot  where  I  first  behdd  the  light  of 
day.  ...  I  have  uever  yet  tasted  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  strong  drink ; 
and  to  that  fact^  more  than  any  otl^r,  do  I  attribute  my  remarkable  re- 
coveries from  serious  wounds;  and  nightly  I  thank  th^  Great  I  Am  for 
having  spared  me  tbrou^  so  many  dangers,  and  ask  daily  for  a  pure  and 
meek  heart  t^tl  ynny  bear  my  ]^esen(  lot  as  a  true  ChristiaA  and  soldier  of 
Christ  should. 

**  My  friends  have  often  urged  me  to  collect  my  poems,  and  publish  them; 
and  at  one  time  I  had  several  hundred  pages  prepared,  but  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  have  made  such  %  total  wreck  of  our  once  sweet  sunny 
land,  and  I  have  never  .had  the  time  or  the  means  to  collect  them  since ;  and 
were  you  to  see  my  daily  routine  of  duties,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  not 
writing. 

*•  I  hope  the  controversy  between  m3rsdf  and  others  in  regard  to  All  Quiet 
Along  the  Potomac  To-night  will  soon  be  forever  settled.  I  wrote  it,  and 
the  world  knows  it ;  and  they  may  howl  over  it,  and  give  it  to  as  many 
authors  as  they  please.  I  wrote  it,  and  I  am  a  Southern  man,  and  am  proud 
of  tne  title ;  aiid  am  glad  tbat  my  children  will  know  that  the  South  was  the 
birthplace  of  their  fathers,  from  their  generation  back  to  the  seventh.  Silver 
and  gold  I  can  not  give  them,  but  the  pure  blood  of  their  Huguenot  an- 
cestry I  have  transmitted,  pure  and  untarnished,  into  their  veins. 

•*  Enclosed  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  origmal  poem.  All  Quiet  Along 
the  Potomac  To-night,  and  one  other  piece.  I  would  send  you  more,  but 
thqr  are  non-come-at-able  just  now.  ^ 
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The  copy  of  the  poem  mentioned  as  enclosed  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  Original  CQpy,\ 

ALL  QUIET  ALONG  THE  POTOMAC  TO-NIGHT. 

I. 
All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  they  say. 

Except  here  and  there  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro. 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket, 
^is  nothii^  a  private  or  two  now  aqd  then, 

WUl  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Not  an  officer  lost,  only  one  of  the  men 

Moaning  out  all  alone  the  death-rattle. 

II. 

An  qui^t  along  the  Pbtomac  to-n^fat, 

Whiere  the  soldiers  lie  peaceftdly  dreaming  ; 
Their  tents  in  the  ra3rs  of  the  dear  atitttmn  moon 

Or  in  the  light  of  tiieir  camp-fires  gleaimng ; 
A  tremidous  sigh,  as  a  gentle  ni^  wind. 

Through  the  forest-leaves  softly  is  creq>ing^ 
•   Whfle  the  stars  up  aboire,  with,  thdr  glittering  cyei^ 

Keep  guard  o'er  the  army  while  sleeping. ' 

in. 
There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread. 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 
And  thinks  of  the  two  on  the  low  trundle-bed. 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack,  and  his  face  dark  and  grim. 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender. 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep ; 

For  their  mother,  — may  heaven  defend  her !  • 


llie  moon  seems  to  shine  as  brightly  as  then, — 
That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 

Leaped  up  to  his  lips,  and  when  low-murmured  vows 
Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
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Then  drawtng  lus  sieere  songhfy  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  close  up  to  its  place, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 


He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree ; 

The  footsteps  are  lagging  and  weary ; 
Yet  onward  they  go,  through  the  broad  bdt  of  Ugfat» 

Toward  the  diade  of  the  forest  10  dre»y. 
Hark  1  was  it  the  ni^^t-wind  rustled  the  leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondirously  flashing? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle !     " Ha  !  Mary,  good-by." 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  splashing. 

VL 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 
Whilst  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  fece  of  t§ie  dead,  - 

The  picket's  off  duty ^  fcHrever  I 
Near  Senneca  Island  Falls,  August  21,  1861. 

Pursuant  to  Major  Fontaine's  information,  I  addressed  letters 
of  inquiry  to  the  parties  referred  to ;  and  received  answers  from 
Captain  Alexander  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Williamson. 

Captain  John  D.  Alexander's  letter,  in  reply,  is  dated  Camp^ 
bell  Clerk:  i  Office^  Campbdl  Coart^Hbase^  Virginia^  June  12, 
1868,  and  says :  — 

•*  Yours  of  the  5th  inst.,  is  just  to  hand  in  regard  to  the  authorslup  of  AH 
Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night,  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  in  the  winter 
or  fall  of  1861,  while  I  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  stationed  at  Lees- 
burg,  v^  Mr.  Fontaine  was  then  a  member  of  my  company,  and  I  understood 
he  w^  the  author  of  it.  All  his  mess  say  he  certainly  was  the  author,  and 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt. 

**  Messrs.  Pugh,  Magan,  Wosedale,  Moosman,  and  others  i^th  whom  I 
have  eoav^sed,  ^  agree  that  he  is  the  author. 

"  I  have  been  written  to  before,  by  others  parties  ^^  the  subject" 
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Mr.  Williamson's  letter  is  dated  Warrenton^  J*'atiquier  County^ 
Virginia,  July  i,  1868;  and  says: — 

*•  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Fontaine  read  articles  which  he  claimed 
to  have  written,  but  have  no  recollection  of  any  particular  piece.  This,  I 
think,  was  while  our  army  was  encamped  about  Leesburg,  in  the  fall  of 
1861." 

I  have  also  on  hand  two  other  poems  received  from  Major 
Fontaine,  In  Memoriam  and  Only  a  SoMier^  but  both  are  in- 
finitely inferior  to  All  Quiet,  and  ^eir  insertion  could  not 
strengthen  his  claim  to  the  latter. 

I  had  some  reasons  for  knowing  that  Mr.  Chandler  Harris,  of 
Georgia,  had  taken  an  interest  in  this  question ;  and  I  wrote 
him,  asking  the  result  of  his  inqmries.  In  his  reply,  dated  For- 
sythy  Georgia,  June  8,  i868>  Mr.  Harris  says :  — 

*'  After  a  careful  and  impartial  Investigation  of  all  the  fa^  in  my  reach, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Beers,  and  not  Mr,  Fontaine,  wrote 
the  poem  in  question. 

**In  your  sketch  of  Lamar  Fontaine,  published  in  January,  1866,  I 
distinctly  remember  that  you  do  iiot,  exo^t  i^)Qn.the  s^ength  of  his<>wn 
testimony,  claim  the  poem  for  him ;  but,  with  evident  design,  you  avoid 
saying  that  he  wrote  it. 

•*My  reasons  for  believhig  that  Mr.  Fontaine  is  not  the  author  of  All 
Quiet ^  are  severaL 

*<  I.  The  poem  sqppeared  in  Barper^s  Weekly  for  November  30^  1861,  aft 
The  Picket- Guards  over  the  mitials  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Beers,  of  New  York. 

*'  2.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  any  Southern  paper  until  about 
April  or  May,  in  1862. 

"  3.  It  was  published  as  having  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  dead  soldier, 
on  the  battle-field.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  dead  soldier  viras  a 
Federal,  aftd  that  the  poem  had  been  cl^>ped  fi'om  Harper. 

<<  4.  I  \A\p  compared  the  poem  in  Harper^  with  the  same  as  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  papers,  and  find  the  punctuation  to  be  predsdy  the 
same. 

**  5.  Mr.  Fontaine,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  given  elsewhere  no  evidence 
of  the  powers  displayed  in  that  poem.  I,  however,  remember  noticing  in  the 
Charleston  Courier,  in  1863  or  1864,  a  'Parodie'  (as  Mr.  L.  F.  had  it)  on 
Mrs.  Norton's  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  positively  the  poorest  affair 
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I  ever  saw.  Mr.  F<Hitaine  had  just  come  out  of  a  Federal  prison,  and  some 
irresponsible  ^itor,  in  speaking  of  tins  'parodie/  remarked  that  the  poet's 
Pegasus  had  probably  worn  his  wings  out  against  the  walls  of  his  Northern 
dungeon.     .     ,     • 

*'  You  jMiobably  know  me  well  enough  to  acquit  me,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  of  the  charge  of  prejudice.  I  am  jealous  of  Southern  literature,  and 
if  I  have  any  partiality  in  the  matter  at  all,  it  is  in  favour  of  Major  Lamar 
Fontaine.  I  should  like  to  datm  this  poem  for  that  gentleman  —  I  should 
be  ^aA  to  claim  it  as  a  specimen  of  Soutfaem  Uterature ;  but  the  facts  in 
the  case  do  not  warrant  it." 

I  may  add,  that  I  have  a  copy  oiHarpet^s  Weekly  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1861,  containmg  the  poem  in  question,  under  the  title 
of  The  Picket-Guard,  signed  "E.  B." 

Dr.  A.  H.  Guernsey,  editor  of  Harper^ s  Magazine^  wrote  to 
Mr.  Harris  a  letter,  dated  Franklin  Square^  New  York,  March 
22,  1868,  in  which  he  says:  — 

"  The  facts  are  just  these :  The  poem  bearing  the  title  The  Picket-Guard^ 
appeared  in  Harper^s  Weekly  for  November  30,  1861.  I  send  yoit  a  copy 
of  the  paper  of  that  date,  which  will  establish  this  fact  It  was  furnished  1t>y 
Mrs.  Ethel  Beers,  a  lady  whom  I  think  incapable  of  palming  off  as  her  own 
any  production  of  another. 

**■  Several  persons  have  at  various  times  claimed  the  authorship  of  the 
poem.  Among  these  I  have  before  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Fontaine. 
Beyond  this,  I  know  nothing  of  that  gentlemanl  If  he  can  show  the  publi- 
cati(Mi  of  the  poem  at  an  earlier  date  than  November,  1S61,  he  niakes  out  a 
fair  case  against  Mrs.  Beers.  If  he  can  not  show  this,  but  still  claims  to  be  the 
author,  those  who  know  him  will  place  such  value  upon  his  assertion  as  their 
knowle^  of  his  character  warrants.  Of  this  diaracter  I  know  nothing, 
— good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

"  You  ace  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  fdease  of  this  note." 

I  give  the  conflictmg  testimony  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Who  wrote  All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night  t 

Who  wrote  The  Picket-Guard? 

Is  die  poem  Northern  ? 

Or  Southern? 

Written  by  a  woman  ? 

Or  a  man? 
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HENRY  S.  FOOTE. 

Mr.  FooTE  appears  as  the  author  of  two  books :  • — 

1.  Texas  and  the  Texans ;  or  the  Advance  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  to  the  Southwest.  This  is  a  duodecimo  in  two 
volumes,  first^published  in  1841,  and  republished  in  1852- 

2.  War  of  the  Rebellion:  or  Scylla  and  Charybdis, — consist- 
ing of  observations  upon  the  causes,  comrse,  and  consequences 
of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  The  epigraph  of  this 
work— published  by  the  Harpers,  in  1S66  —  is  a  pithy  extract 
from  Virgil :  — 

**  Et  pater  Anchises :  Nimirum  haec  ilia  Charybdis; 
Hos  Helenus  scopulos^  haec  saxa  horrenda^  canebat, 
Eripite^  O  sociil  pariterqtu  insurgite  ranisj** 

Whether  the  .author  conceives  himself  to  personate  Pater 
Anchises^  or  HelenttSy  or  one  of  the  socii,  is  not  very  apparent 


WILLIAM   HENRY  FOOtE,  D.D. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Foote  appears  as  the  author  of  two 
works,  namely : — 

1.  Sketches  of  North  Carolin^^  Historical  and  Biographical^ 
Illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  a  Portiim  of  ker  early  Settlers, 
an  octavo,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1846,  from  the  press  of 
Robert  Carter.    It  was  an  8vo.  of  557  pages. 

2.  Sketches  of  Virginia^  Historical  and  Biographical,  an  5vo. 
of  568  pages,  was  published  in  1850,  by  Morris,  Richmond. 
A  second  series,  containing  596  pages,  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  1855. 

Dr.  Foote  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Romney, 
Virginia.     He  is  an  old  man,  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  .ago 
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was,  I  am  informed,  resident  in  North  Cajolina.  He  is  a  vene- 
rable and  somewhat  eccentric  man.  Two  additional  volumes 
of  manuscript  are  on  hand,  and  will  doubtless  be.  given  to  the 
public  in  a  few  years. 

The  titles  of  Dr.  Footers  works  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of 
their  contents,  and  the  infcmnation  eno^raced  is  extensive  and 
carious. 


MRS.  SALLY  ROCHESTER  FORD. 

Mrs.  Ford — nee  Rochester — is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  bom  at  Rochester  Springs,  in  Boyle  County,  of  that  state,  in 
1828. 

In  both  her  personal  and  literary  charaCt^,  Mrs.  Ford  is  emi- 
nently religious  and  preeminently  Baptist 

In  1848  i^e  became  die  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ford,  a 
Baptist  preacher,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Ford,  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  became  piroprietor  of  T?^  Christian  Reposi- 
tory^ a  religious  mondily,  and  Mrs.  Ford  contributed  largely  to 
it  In  it  she  commenced  a  serial  story —  Grace  Truman — that 
made  great  reputation  for  the  magazine,  and  no  less  for  the 
author.  It  appeared  in  that  serial  way  in  1855  and  1856 ;  and 
was  envohimed  the  following  year. 

Mrs.  Ford*s  works  are  these :  — 

1.  Grace  TVuman^  or  Lav€  and  Principle.  Published  by  Shel- 
don &  Co.,  New  York,  in  1857,  and  had  a  decided  success. 
It  was  religious,  denominational,  controversial,  and  therefore 
very  popular  within  a  limited  circle.  A  critic  says  of  it :  '*  As  a 
lucid  and  forcible  presentation  of  distinctive  tenets,  it  has,  and 
must  ever  hold,  an  important  place  in  reli^ous  literature."  The 
distinctive  tenets  referred  to  are  those  of  the  JBaptists.  The  sales 
of  lire  book  reached  thirty  thousand  in  diree  years. 

2.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer^ s  Blind  Daugfiter :  a  Tale  of 
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Reiigious  Persecution^  — appeared  in  i860.  Mrs.  Freeman  says 
of  this  book  that  the  author  ^'  traces,  with  graphic  power,  th^ 
persecittion  and  intolerence  by  which  the  author  oi  Pilgrim's 
Progress  was  prepared  for  his  immortal  work." 

3.  Romance  of  Freemasonry. 

4.  Raids  and  Romance  of  Morgan  and  his  Mem,  appeared  in 
1864,  while  the  fame  of  the  great  guerilla  was  fresh,  and  abotU: 
the  time  of — but  I  believe  just  before — his  death.  It  was  in 
May  or  June,  I  think,  that  General  Rosecrans,  of  the  Department 
of  the  West,  issued  orders  forbidding  the  circulation  and  sale 
of  this  book  in  the  Northern  Am^,  then  occupying  Tennessee. 


WILLIAM  S.  FOREST. 

The  work  upon  the  strength  of  indiich  I  infxoduce  this  writer 
is:  — 

Ifistorical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Norfolk  and  Ficiftity^ 
including  Portsmouth^  and  th£  Adjacent  Counties^  during  a  period 
of  Two  Hundred  Years  ;  also  Sketches  of  WUliamsburg^  Hampt- 
ton,  Suffolk^  Smithfieldj  and  other  Places^  with  Descriptions  of  some 
of  the  principal  Objects  of  Interest  in  Eastern  Virginia^  This 
volume,  of  which  the  title  takes  one's  breath  away,  was  issued  by 
a  Philadelphia  publishing-house  in  1853.  The  character,  scope, 
and  importance  of  the  woik  appear  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  notice  of  that  day :  '*  Local  dbronidas  and  collections,  like  the 
one  before  us,  are  the  best  sources  of  authentic  history.  They 
provide  the  details  which  the  historian  condenses  into  symme- 
trical narrative,  and  which  he  weighs  separately,  and  groups  to- 
gether with  judicial  circumspectipn.  They  are,  accordingly,  in 
a  very  high  degree  valut^le  to  the  student.  They  constitute, 
apart  from  this,  a  very  interesting  study  for  thos^  who  like  tp 
dwell  upon  the  birth  and  growth  of  places,  whose  small  begin- 
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nings  are  particularly  grateful,  as  remembrances,  when  one  beholds 
a  great  city,  with  its  towers  and  its  temples,  spreading  and  stretch- 
ing away  on  every  hand,  in  search  of  continued  resources  for  life, 
and  in  proof  of  still  advancing  prosperity.  Norfolk,  in  our 
American  chronology,  may  be  considered  an  old  city.  It  is  the 
fault  of  its  own  people  that  it  has  not  become  a  more  impodng 
one.  Its  natural  advantages  are  rivalled  by  few.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  sea  is  immediate.  Its  access  is  easy.  Its  harbour 
is  magnificent.  It  occupies  a  central  position  between  North 
and  South,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  might  have  drawn  boundless 
tribute  from  both  sections.  It  has  slept  above  its  treasures. 
But  ^e  sleep,  we  are  told,  is  broken,  and  this  volume  shows  us 
that  her  citizens  are  besCiiring  themselves.  Mr.  Forest  has  done 
his  work  with  industry  and  a  praiseworthy  patriotism.  His  book 
is  fiill  of  interesting  details,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country^  from  infancy  to  strength  and 
power.  In  tiiis  progress,  he  gives  us  many  curious  and  instruc- 
tive narratives.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  physical 
history  of  the  region,  but  includes  the  personal  and  intellectual  in 
his  researches.  We  have,  accordingly,  a  sketch  of  the  literature 
of  Norf<rfk  in  tfiese  pages,  and  brief  biographies  of  its  great 
men.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical 
annals,  in^ch  will  make  its  way  into  our  libraries.  It  deserves 
to  do  so." 


MRS.  L.  VIRGINIA  FRENCH. 

The  nom  de plume  of  Mrs.  French's  maiden  days  was  Llncon^ 
nue;  and  her  biography-sketchers  have  most  studiously  avoided 
telling  us  what  was  that  maiden  name. 

She  was  bom  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  was  sent  to  her  maternal  grand- 
mother's, in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  educated. 
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In  1848  she  had  finished  her  education,  ajid  returned  to  her 
fathers  home  in  Virginia;  but  durii^  the  same  year  she  went  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  as  a  teacher,  and  taught  with  success  for 
several  years. 

In  1852  she  became  associate  editor  of  the  Southern  Ladie^ 
JBooky  published  in  New  Orleans. 

In  1853,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  H.  French,  of  McMinn- 
ville,  Tennessee.  The  very  romantic  circamstances  leading  to 
and  attembng  this  marriage  ^e  to  be  found  detailed  in  the  maga- 
zine biographies  of  our  author. 

She  has  written ; — 

1.  Wind'WIiispers,  Publjdied  in  1856.  This  is  a  volume  of 
poems,  in  th^  autiiofs  younger  style,  —  inartistic,  irregularly 
muaical,  gushy,  and  earnest  A  lady  critic,  speaking  of  the 
poetry  of  this  volume,  has  happily  said :  "  We  sit  down  to  jmalyze 
it;  and  find  ourself  floating  away  on  a  i^de  of  rippliaig  rhyme -:- 
forgetfiil  of  all  but  the  delicious  motion,  and  the  silvery  tintina- 
bulation." 

2.  Legends  of  the  South.  Tke^e  legends  are  in  verse,  and 
some  of  them  are  said  to  be  finely  imaginative  and  graphic 

3.  Iztatilxo^  the  Lady  of  Tqla^  — rZ.  tragedy  in  five  acts,  of  which 
the  scene  is  in  Mexico ;  the  timte,  before  the  Spanish  discovery ; 
the  characters,  the  mysterious  Tezcucons,  The  critics — those 
disagreeable  people  —  say  that  some  passages  in  this  drama 
resemble  things  in  Ion  and  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  But  then  the 
same  critic  who  said  that  spiteful  thing  quoted  the  following  gem, 
which  is  equal  to  some  of  the  finest  things  in  either  of  the  great, 
dramas  mentioned  The,  heroine  with  the  unpronouncable 
name  has  just  said  "I  wish,"  and  then  hesitated,  when  her  prince- 
lover  says; — 

Thy  wish  ?    Oh  tell  me,  love, 
Hadst  thou  thy  dearest  wish,  what  would  it  be  ? 
A  throne,  an  empire,  nations  at  thy  feet, 
Gold  like  the  sands  upon  the  beaten  diore. 
Honour,  or  Fame  to  sound  thy  gaitle  name 
Down  ages  yet  tq  come^  ^^  w^h  should  it  be? 
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Izta,     Not  one  of  aU  these !    I  wotUd  b^  but  loved 
Of  all  that  have  been,  or  shall  ever  be  ! 

Prince,     Why,  that's  a  woman's  wish,  and  wefl  fulfilled 
Long  ere  'twas  uttered,  when  I  show  the  worid 
\\&  ruling  empress — 

Izta,     Stay  !    I  crave  not  that : 
The  empure  I  would  have  is  one  sweet  home 
With  two  hearts  dwelling  in  it :  I'd  not  seek 
To  sway  but  one,  for  that  is  all  the  world! 

That  is  as  handsome  a  piece  of  love-making  as  you  will  find 
even  in  the  old  dramatists — those  ** grand  old  masters"  of  rheto- 
rical sentiment. 

In  addition  to  the  editorial  labotirs  above  mentioned,  Mrs. 
French  has  edited  7!^  Crwy^wf-^r,  a  periodical  ^evot^d  principally 
to  woman-literature,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  she  was  associate- 
editor  with  Dr.  Powell,  in  his  Ladk^  Mome^  a  literary  weekly, 
published  in  1866,  at  Atlanta. 

I  present  one  ^  her  legends  as  a  pretty  fair  specftnen  of  them 
all,  as  to  style,  tone,  art,  and  range  of  imagination.  It  is  en- 
titled The  Legend  of  the  Last  SotUi  and  is  j^efaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  note  fkxnn  Hemdon: — 

"After  midni^t  I  was  lulled  to  skep  by  the  melancholy  notes 
of  a  bird,  called  *E1  Alma  Perdida,'  or  tiie  Lost  Soul.  Its  wild 
and  wailing  cry,  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  seemed,  indeed,  as 
sad  and  despairing  as  that  of  one  without  hppe.  ^he  story  in 
the  Inca  language  runs  somewhat  thus:  An  Indian  and  his  wife 
went  out  from  the  village  to  work  dieirchacra,  taking  their  infant 
with  them.  The  woman  went  to  the  spring  to  get  water,  leaving 
the  man  in  charge  of  tiiie  child,  with  many  cautions  to  take  good 
care  of  it  When  sba  ajrrived  at  the  spring  she  found  it  dried  up, 
and  went  further  to  look  for  anothpr.  The  husband,  alarmed  at 
her  long  absence,  left  the  child  and  went  in  search.  When  they 
returned,  the  child  wg-s  gone;  and  to  their  repeated  cries,  as 
they  wandered  through  the  woods  in  search,  they  ^ould  get  no 
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response  save  the  wailing  cry  of  the  little  bird,  heard  for  the  first 
time,  whose  notes  their  anxious  and  excited  imagination  syllabled 
into  pa-pa^  ma-ma  (the  present  Quichua  name  of  the  bird).  I 
suppose  the  Spanish  heard  this  story,  and  with  that  religious 
poetic  turn  of  thought  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  people, 
.called  the  bird  The  Lost  Soul." 
I  give  the  poem  entire : — 

Ha !  what  a  frenzied  cry 
Up  the  lone  forest-aisles  comes  sadly  wailing. 
Now  quick  and  sharp,  now  choked  with, agony. 

As  sight  and  sense  were  failing. 

The  far  stars  coldly  smiled 
Down  through  the  arches  of  the  twilight  wood,       « 
Where  sire  and  mother  sought  their  duld. 

In  the  dark  solitude. 

And  low  the  phantom  wind 
Came  stealing  o*er  the  hills  with  ghostly  feet. 
But  paused  not  in  its  flight  to  beatr  one  kind. 

Soft  echo,  shrill  and  sweet. 

O'er  them  the  giant  trees. 
All  proudly  waving,  tossed  their  arms  oa  high, 
Y^  no  loved  baby-voice  from  'midst  of  these. 

Answered  their  broken  cry. 

But  one  sad  piping  note. 
That  strangely  syllabled  a  blende  name. 
As  seemed  its  cadences  to  £dl  or  float. 

From  boughs  above  them  came* 

The  mother  started  wild. 
As  that  strange  sound  the  forest  folii^  stirred. 
Then  hastened  to  the  sire — she  knew*  her  child, 

In  that  lone  spirit-bird. 

No  word  the  father  spake ; 
His  face  was  ghastly,  and  its  haggard  lines 
Lay  stem  and  rigid,  like  some  frozen  lake 

O'ershadowed  by  its  pines. 
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Shuddering,  ^e  strove  to  speak. 
Once  more  in  nattire's  strong,  appealing  tones, 
To  supplicate  her  child,  —  there  came  a  shriek 

That  died  in  heavy  moans. 

The  night  came  ddwn ;  afkr 
Was  heard  the  hoarse,  deep  baying  of  the  storm. 
And  thunder-clouds  ar6und  eadi  captive  star 

In  black  battalions  form. 

Now,  all  the  mighty  wood 
Has  voices  like  the  sullen  sounding  sea. 
While  onward  rolls  the  deep  majestic  flood 

His  surges  ^lemnly. 

The  massy  folic^  rocks. 
Slow  swaying  to  the  wind  ;  and,  DsUing  f&st 
Embattled  oaks,  that  to-aved  a  thousand  ahodesy 

Are  bending  to  the  blast. 

And  ernnson  troj^  Moom 
Lies  heaped  tipon  the  «ward^  a»  though  a  wave 
Of  suBHner  sunset  strean^  within  the  gloom 

Had  found  a  veidant  grave. 

Down  caiAe  the  rushiiig  rain, 
But  far,  perchiaice^wliere  thimders  never  roll 
Thci  bird  hftth  flown,  the  parents  caHed  in  vain. 

Upon  the  wandering  souL 

Then  feebly  'mid  the  maze 
Of  *wildering  storm,  their  feet  the  cabin  sought. 
Oft  turning  back  to  seardi,  with  blinded  gaze, 

For  that  which  now  was  not. 

True,  true,  — the  tale  is  old, 
AndTuU  of  sorrow  the  tradition  hoary. 
Yet,  daily  Kfe's  unwritten  annals  hold 

A  sterner,  sadder  story. 
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Oh,  hear  ye  not  the  cry. 
That  every  hour  sends  up  where  thick  life  pc«6$eSy 
That  shrieks  from  lowest  depths  to  God  on  high 

From  lift's  great  wildernesses? 

It  is  the  cry  of  Woman, 
And  hers  the  really  lost  and  wandermg  sou)^ 
Seeking,  amid  the  god-like,  yet  the  human, 

To  find  her  destined  goal, 

Like  glacier  of  the  North, 
Her  pure  and  shining  spirit  braves  the  sea 
Of  Ifife  and  Action,  drifting,  drifting  forth. 

On  waves  of  Destiny. 

"  Deep  caHing  «nto  deq) ; " 
How  raves  the  ocean  by  the  tempest  tossed  I 
^  Per<;liaiicfl  1^  onward  course  the  ^ul  may  ke^t 
Perchance  'tis  wrecked  or  lost. 

Perchance  some  other  heart 
la  pride  of  Bein^  standing  firm  i^id  free. 
May  call,  "  Oh,  seeker  of  the  better  p«rt» 

Come,  wand^er,  to  me  1 " 

Alas !  that  dulcet  tone 
Is  but  #ie  h(41ow  music  of  a  shell 
That  ipocks  the  ocean ;  yet,  thj^  pilgrim  lona 

It  wins  as  by  a  spell. 

The  dream,  the  dream  is  past ; 
Perchance  some  careless  word,  some  fancied  wrongs 
The  soul  is  driven  forth,  —  oh,  woe  the  last  1 

The  weaker  by  the  strong. 

From  her  closed  lips  a  moan 
Goes  up,  yet  seems  it  her  unspoken  prayer 
Falls  back  again  i^n  her  heart,  alone 

To  sink  and  perish  there. 
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And  then  her  spirit  pants 
Beneath  the  heiit  af  d  bprfiea  of  the  daji 
Still  struggling  on  amid  the  vulture  wants 

That  xftake  her  heart  Keir  prey* . 

Still|  in  its  sotroe  of  pain, 
CUtgini^  most  fondly ;  and,  in  holy  trust, 
Pouring  its  worship  in  a  worse  than  vain 

Idolatry  on  dusf. 

like  the  great  organ  rodcs 
That  rise  on  Orinoco's  distant  shore. 
She  sdkds  tMx  music  o'er  Chd  wave  thikt  mocks^ 

Yet  answers  her  no  inore ! 

From  the  stiU  firmament 
A  star  drops,  sparkles,  and  almost  before 
The  eye  can  note,  is  gone,  —with  chaos  blent, 

Its  brilliancry  is  o'er. 

And  thtis  "^dth  th6e,  trikiiowii. 
Unrecognized,  and  lost  in  earthly  clime. 
Thy 'widertKtftoiul  may  w^boder,  and  alone 

Go  from  the  shores  tl  Time. 

Yet,  far  in-yon  blue  dome. 
Where  dwell  the  spirits  of  tlie  dear  departed. 
There  thou  art  known ;  and  they  will  welcome  home 

An  angel,  broken-hearted. 

Then  courage,  weary  one  ! 
Work  while  thou  ma/st ;  for  though  thy  spirit,  riven. 
Is  fading  like  a  fountain  m  the  sun. 

Exhaled,  it  reaches  Heaven  ! 
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RICHARD   FULLER,  D.D. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Fuller  was  born  at  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  m  1808.  He  practiced  law  with  fine  success  for  sev- 
eral years;  but  then  turned  his  labours  to  the  ministry,  as  a 
Baptist  preacher.  He  is  at  present  resident  in  Baltimore,  Md, 
where,  since  1847,^  ^^  ^^is  been  connected  with  the  Sevendi 
Baptist  Church,  in  that  city.  lie  stands  probably  at  the  head 
of  thinkers  and  workers  in  that  denomination^^outh.  His  works 
are :  —  , 

1.  Sermons^  This  volume  was  publidiod  several  years  ago — 
before  the  war — and  had  fine  success  as  a  denominational 
work.  Dr.  Fuller  has  now  ready  for  publication  —  and  will 
shortly  publish — three  other  volumes  of  Sermons^ — making  his 
works  of  this  class  four  volumes. 

2.  Correspondence  with  Bishop  England^  upon  the  Roman 
Chancery.  A  duodecimo ;  was  published  in  Baltimore. 

3.  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Wayland^  on  Slavery. 

4.  Letters. 

5.  An  Argumeni  on  Baptist  Close  Contmimian.  A  duodecimo^ 
published  in  Richmond,  in  1849. 

6.  The  PscUmist^  with  Supplement  This  is  a  joint  compila- 
tion for  denominational  use,  made  by  Dr.  Fuller  and  Rev.  J. 
B.  Jeter,  and  was  published  in  Boston.  It  is  the  hymn-book 
now  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Baptists  in  London  and  some  of  the  British  Provinces. 


RICHARD   FURMAN,  D.D. 

Among  the  men  of  eminent  learning  and  piety  in  die  Baptist 
denomination,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furman  stands  high.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  1816,  has  devoted  himself  since 
his  graduation  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  is  to-day  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  of  Sumter,  in  his  native  state. 
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Dr.  Furman  has  published  but  one  book,  —  The  Pleasures  of 
Piety  J  and  Other  Poems, — which  appeared  in  1859.  ^^  ^s 
volume  are  several  poems  devoted  to  local  scenery :  one  of  the 
best  of  this  class  on  Table  Rock,  a  spot  of  awe-inspiring  beauty 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 

I  present  as  a  specimen  of  the  verse-style  of  our  author  some 
Lines  written  during  a  Storm  at  Sea, — actually  so  written,  I 
am  assured :  — 

Oh,  who  can  fancy  or  portray 
The  unskilled  mariner's  dismay, 

When,  roused  from  ocean's  sleep, 
The  troubled  ^irit  of  the  storm. 
With  giant  pace  and  horrid  form, 

Marches  across  the  deep  t 

The  whisper  of  the  deeping  surge. 
The  low  wind's  melandioly  dirge. 

Are  hushed  in  its  long  howl ; 
The  stars  are  from  the  concave  driven. 
Extinguished  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

Before  its  gathering  scowL 

The  waters  mount,  and  rave,  and  roar. 
Lashed  from  Atlantic's  farthest  shore. 

Into  a  dazzluig  foam ; 
The  shrill  blast  whistles  in  the  shronds. 
Collected  are  the  flying  clouds. 

And  darker  grows  the  gloom. 

As  some  aerial  being  glides 

From  wave  to  wave,  in  stately  strides. 

So  moves  our  gallant  sail ; 
Now  furrows  deep  tltt  heaving  main, 
No;vr  Stems  the  tide  with  jarring  strain* 

And  bends  before  the  gale  1 

The  tempest  blackens,  and  from  far 
The  loud  winds  wail ;  no  friendly  star 
The  dread  abyss  illumes^  — 
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The  waves  reared  from  the^eep  profound. 
In  undulations  roll  aroond. 

Like  a  wild  waste  of  tombs. 


Now,  borne  as  on  an  eagle's  wing^ 
The  crested  spray  aside  we  fling, 

And  to  the  concave  steer ; 
And  dashing  on  in  heights  sublime. 
As  if  loosed  from  the  shores  of  time. 

We  cleave  the  yielding  air. 

Around  our  tempest -battered  bark. 
With  voice  and  step  of  thunder,  hark ! 

How  BcHreas  wildly  raves  ! 
And,  stalking  o'er  the  dismal  waste. 
Drives,  foaming  with  ttunultuous  haste, 

A  bellowing  herd  of  waves. 

With  keel  erect  and  steady  shrouds 
We  steer  majestic  through  the  clouds,  — 

Then,  swift  as  lightning's  glare, 
From  our  bleak  height  in  fury  hurled. 
We  seem  to  sink  beneath  the  world. 

And  seek  another  sphere. 

The  parted  billows  round  us  dose, 
A  boiling  torrent  o'er  us  flows^  — 

Hope  for  a  moment  dies ; 
But  soon  emerging  from  the  gloom. 
We  startle  from  our  liquid  tomb. 

And  scale  again  the  skies. 

Great  Ruler  of  the  stormy  sea, 
In  this  daik  hour  we  look  to  Thee, 

Our  Saviour  and  our  God  I 
Thy  people's  prayer  b  ever  heard,  — 
Oh  calm  with  one  controlling  word 

The  waves  which  thou  hast  trod  I 
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But  if  thy  wisdom  has  decreed 
A  sepulchre  in  ocean's  bed, 

Be  this  one  favour  given,  — * 
May  we,  of  thy  dear  smiles  poss^ed. 
In  triumph  hail  the  shores  of  rest. 

And  anchor  safe  in  heaven  I 

Besides  his  poetical  productions,  which  have  not  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  a  literary  sense,  Dr.  Furman  has  published 
in  pamphlet  form  several  Sermons,  Literary  Addresses,  etc  The 
title  of  his  volume  of  poems  has  done  a  great  deal  to  deprive 
them  of  popular  appreciation.  Pleasures  of  Piety  is  not  an 
attractive  title  for  the  Many.  It  sounds  like  preaching;  and 
disj)erses  the  multitude  of  readers  who  might  have  read  with 
pleasure  and  pro&t  the  same  nuttter  under  another  name. 


JAMES  McFADDEN   GASTON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Gaston  is  a  native  of  Soudi  Carolina ;  a  graduate  of  die 
State  College  at  Colombia,  and  of  the  Me^csd  College  at 
Charleston.  He  practiced  medSknoe  before  the  war  for  several 
years — ten  or  more  — in  Colambia,  and  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  profession.  He  contributed  occasionally  to  the  medical 
and  scientific  journals  of  the  day;  and  paid  some  attention  to 
beUes4ettres^  writing  verse  sometimes.  During  the  war  he  was 
a  Diviinon  Surgeon  in  the  Army  of  Nordian  Virginia.  At  the 
close  of  the  wzx  he  went  to  Brazil  in  quest  of  a  future  home 
for  himself  and  family. 

The  only  volume  diat  Dr.  Gaston  has  thus  far  published  is  an 
account  of  that  tro{Mcal  region.  It  wa&  ptubHidied  for  llie  audior 
in  1867,  and  is  entitled  Hunting  a  Home  in  Brazil;  and  gives 
a  Kvely  but  practi^  account  of  that  countey,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  being  a  teme  for  the  Southern  immigrant  It  la)rg 
no  claim  to  merely  literary  excellence,  though  it  is  written  in  a 
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healthy,  vigorous,  and  earnest  style,  that  reflects  credit  upon 
the  learned  author. 

Dr.  Gaston  is  now  in  Brazil,  with  his  family ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  will  make  it  his  permanent  home. 


CHARLES  K  ARTHUR  GAYARRf. 

The  principal  of  Mr.  Gayarre's  published  works  are  the 
following:  — 

1.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Louisiana,  Two  volumes,  i2mo. 
Written  in  French,  and  first  published  in  1830. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Louisiana.  In  French.  Two  volumes,  8vo. 
Published  in  1846.  This  work  is  made  very  valuable  as  a  source 
of  historical  information,  by  a  liberal  use  of  original  documents, 
which  the  author  collected  during  a  sojourn  of  several  years  in 
Europe,  spent  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Spain.  It  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  Louisiana,  and  comes  down  to  1 769,  when 
the  Spaniards  took  final  possession  of  the  colony.  Of  this  work 
a  French  critic  of  that  day  wrote :  "  Le  style  est  tfune  clarte 
continue  d\irie  simplicity  si  modcste  qu'on  dirait  par  momens 
qu'il  6vite  f^l^nce  comme  un  toieil ;  les  dates  y  sont  6chclon- 
ni^es  avec  une  rare  precision,  et  les  €v^nements  so  d6vek>ppent 
avec  une  loyale  impartiality  Tout  y  est  6nooc6  nettdment,  mod^ 
r^ment,  avec  gout,  avec  sinc6rit6.  J'avoue  que  ccs  qualit6s  ont 
leur  vAleur  et  que  Toeuvre  qui  les  possMe  restera  toujours." 

^,  EamoMce  of  the  History  of  Louisiana.  In  English.  Published 
in  1848.  This  is  a  charming  book  to  read,  in  wUch  Indian 
legend,  adventures,  myths,  and  personal  sketches  alternate  with 
graver  historical  points,  in  such  style  as  to  r^eve  the  reader 
from  ever3rthing  like  laaonotony.  It  is  legefnd,  romance^  yam, 
and  history,  $)ptly  blended. 

4.  Louisiofki:  iis  History  as  a  French  Chhmy.  First  and 
second  series.  Published  in  1851  and  1853.  Two  octavo 
voluines. 
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5.  Hisioty  of  Louisiana,  In  EngKsh.  This  is  our  author's 
magnum  opus^  and  comprises  three  large  octavo  volumes,  of 
which  two  were  first  published  in  1854,  and  the  third  since  the 
war.  The  fest  volume  deals  with  the  French  Domination ; 
and  the  second  with  tlie  Spani^  Domination,  coming  down  to 
1803.  The  third,  devoted  to  the  American  Domination,  brings 
down  the  history  to  the  year  186 1, —  the  commencement  of  tiie 
war  of  secession.  This  w<M'k  is  not  a  translation  of  the  author's 
history  previously  published  in  French,  and  mentioned  above ; 
but  is  an  entirely  different  affair,  of  different  cast,  and  far  more 
extensive.  It  goes  far  towaids  placing — if  it  do  not  distinctly 
place  —  the  author  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  historical  writers  of 
the  South. : 

6.  The  School  for  Politics:  a  Dramatic  Novel.  It  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  styled  a  prose-drama.  The  design  is 
to  satirize  the  political  morals  and  manners  <rf  its  day,  —  to 
expose  and  rebuke  the  frauds  and  petty  vices  of  the  mere  poli- 
tician in  America.  The  scene  is  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of 
I^uisiana;  and  the  characters  are  the  govenror,  senators, 
and  rcftfesentatives,  and  politicians  in  general,  of  that  state. 
The  author  disclaims  striking  at  any  party  or  individual ;  and 
forestalls  any  surmising  in  diat  direction  by  denying  all  person- 
ality in  the  work.     It  was  published  in  1855. 

7.  HiUip  IL  of  Sfmin.  This  biograj^iico-historical  work  ap- 
peared in  1867,  widi  an  Introductory  Letter  by  George  Bancroft. 
The  book  is,  as  the  author  clakns  it  to  be,  "a  philosophical 
retro^>e<^  of  whsU:  was  most  memorabie  in  Spain  during  that 
period,  as  it  was  diap^  by  the  controlling  mind  at  the  head  of 
affairs."  I  shall  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  this  book,  as 
illustmtive  of  the  author's  style. 

8.  Tivo  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 

9.  Dr,  Bluff  in- Russia,     A  comedy. 

10.  Several  separate  Brochures^ — articles,  essays,  adAfesses, 
and  papers  on  various  subjects ;  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  Living- 
ston's Criminal  Code  of  Louisiana,  in  1825  ;  an  Address  to  the 
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French  Chambers  on  the  Revolution  of  1830 ;  an  Address  to 
the  people  of  the  state  (Louisiana),  upon  political  frauds  in 
elections  and  similar  abuses,  in  1853;  a  Lecture  on  Oaths, 
Amnesties,  and  Rebellion,  delivered  in  New  Orleans  in  January, 
1866;  the  Anniversary  Address  before  Dolbear  Commercial 
College,  in  February,  1867  ;  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Gayarr^'s  labours  have  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
domain  of  history;  either  direct  history  or  politics,  political 
economy,  and  politico-historical  biography, —  all  historical  in 
their  nature. 

As  to  historical  matter,  Mr.  Gayair^'s  theory  is  that  the  "best 
way  to  narrate  events  faithfully,  and  to  convey  impressively  a 
correct  idea  of  the  moral  tone  and  of  the  manners  of  society,  at 
any  particular  epoch,  is  to  borrow  the  very  langu^^e  of  those 
who  have  described  them  as  witnesses,  and  frequently  as  partici- 
pators in  what  tiiey  recorded."  Availing  himself  largely  of  this 
theory,  he  has  often  abridged  his  own  labour ;  but  at  the  same  time 
has  presented  us  with  a  depository  for  reference  more  valuable 
than  most  historical  compositions  are.  His  discussion  of  the 
Spanish  intrigues  in  the  West  with  General  Wilkinson  and  others, 
to  sever  the  union  of  the  states,  between  the  years  1786  and 
1 79a,  is  full  of  vivid  interest  and  startling  but  well-sustained 
conclusions. 

As  to  style,  our  author  is  always  earnest,  sometimes  florid, 
and  too  often  careless.  He  handles  antithesis  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  following,  selected  from  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  is  a 
fine  illustrative  example  in  point  It  is  a  parallel  between  Philip 
and  his  father,  and  bodi  Plutarch  and  Macaulay  have  done 
worse :  — 

"The  singularity  of  a  self-deceiving  hallucination  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  and  no  refutation 
of  the  deductions  which  we  have  drawn.  If  they  are  correct, 
Philip  was  a  monster,  but  a  monster  unconscious  of  the  whole 
extent  of  his  wickediiess. 

"He  had  b^^un  his  reign  as  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of 
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Europe,  by  the  vastness,  variety,  and  wealth  of  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  by  his  political  and  family  Tconnection.  His  marriage 
with  Mary  c^  England  had  given  him,  through  her,  considerable 
influence  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  if  he  had  not  inherited  the 
imperial  sceptre  of  his  father,  he  may  have  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle, 
Ferdinand.  Philip  had  always  entertained  the  most  profound 
veneration  and  admiration  for  his  father,  and  felt  for  him  all  the 
love  of  which  his  nature  was  susceptible.  The  reproaches  of 
filial  ingratitude,  addressed  to  him  by  some  historians,  are  not 
correct,  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  he  seldom  ceased  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  hermit  of  Yuste,  which  he  even 
frequently  sought  with  due  deference.  The  poKcy  and  designs 
of  Charles  were,  after  his  deatih,  fully  adopted  and  continued  by 
his  son,  but  with  such  difference  in  the  ways  and  means  as 
necessarily  resulted  from  their  opposite  dispositions.  Both 
had  talents  of  the  highest  order,  a  cool  judgment,  a  far-reaching 
perspicacity,  and  a  clear  insight  into  men  and  things.  Both 
constituted  themselves  the  representatives  of  Catholicity  and 
of  religious  unity.  But  here  ended  the  resemblance  ;  if  there 
was  similarity  of  purpose,  there  was  dissimilitude  of  action ;  and 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Charies  was  a  native  of  Flanders, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  As  such,  and  in  his  habits,  tastes, 
and  predilections,  he  was  uncongenial  to  the  Spaniards,  whose 
language  he  did  not  even  speak.  By  them  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  foreigner,  to  whom,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  they  unfortu- 
nately owed  allegiance.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  love 
Spain;  like  William  of  Orange,  the  Batavian  restorer  of  die 
liberties  of  England  in  a  later  age,  he  never  could  divest  himself 
of  his  early  partialities;  while  Philip,  who  was  as  intensely 
Spanish  as  any  of  the  most  idolized  heroes  of  Castile,  where  he 
was  bom,  was  disliked  by  his  Flemish  subjects,  whose  idiom  he 
did  not  even  condescend  to  know ;  and  yet  Philip,  although  a 
Spaniard,  was  as  cold-blooded  and  phlegmatic  as  any  Fleming, 
>«4iile  Charles,  a  Fleming,  had  all  the  vivacity  and  warm  impulses 
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of  the  Spanish  temperament  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  capri- 
cious freak  of  nature,  or  it  looked  as  if  their  cradles  had  been 
accidently  misplaced;  perhaps  it  was  providential;  for  if  Philip 
had  been  like  Charles,  it  is  probable  that  the  events  which  led 
to  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  would  not  have  taken 
place,  at  least  under  his  reign.  Charles  would  not  have  remained 
in  Spain,  like  FhiUp,  as  motionless  as  an  incrustation  in  the 
Escurial,  when  threatened  wiA  the  loss  of  those  provinces.  He 
would  have  gone  in  person  to  remove  their  discontents.  He 
was  free,  open,  and  captivating,  in  his  manners;  he  adapted 
himself  when  he  chose,  to  localities  and  nationalities ;  he  was, 
as  it  were,  a  cosmopolite.  Philip  was  repulsive,  sombre,  taciturn, 
fond  of  isolation,  and  destitute  of  human  sympathies.  Charles 
was  a  meteor,  which  w^umed  the  atmosf^ere  through  wluch  it 
winged  its  course.  Philip  was  an  icebeig,  which  would  have 
ccmgealed  even  the  gentlest  tropkal  waves.  The  Emperor  was 
an  ambulat(»7  statesman,  who  seemed  to  draw  inspiration  from 
the  perpetual  motion  in  which  he  rejoiced ;  the  King,  equally  as 
politic,  was  a  fixture  in  his  own  cabinet^  and  the  sluggishness  of 
his  body  seemed  to  impart  more  restless  activity  to  his  mind. 
Charles  was  indefatigable  in  all  corporeal  exercises,  as  befitted  a 
fearless  kn^t,  a  skillful  warrior,  who  delighted  in  danger  and  in 
the  clash  of  arms ;  Hiihp,  physically  indolent,  was  so  averse  to  the 
stem  joys  of  uaartial  life,  that  his  courage  was  even  suspected. 
Charles  was  amldtious  of  governing  the  world,  and  would  have 
wished,  if  possible,  to  have  been  present,  at  the  same  tune,  in  all 
its  parts.  He  seemed  to  have  thou^t  that  the  imperial  purple 
required  oi  him  the  ubiquity  of  God.  But,  if  the  Either  held  the 
sword  with  the  ever-ready  hand  of  the  hero,  the  son,  who  never 
drew  one  from  its  scabbard,  and  for  whom  it  was  a  useless  appen- 
dage, had  a  scribe's  passion  for  wielding  the  pen,  and  aspked  to 
rule  £urq;>e  from  the  cell  of  the  monastery.  Charles  dictated 
laws  in  person  to  every  country  in  Europe  which  he  had  inherited 
or  ccmquered;  PhiKp  sent  them  from  his  writing-<iesk.  The 
Emperor  issued,  face  to  face  with  his  enemies,  those  mandates 
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which  intimidated  them.  They  saw  the  flash  of  Hs  eye,  the 
motion  of  his  lips;  they  heard  the  deep  intonations  of  the 
Oesat's  voice.  The  King,  like  one  of  the  hideous  idols  of  In<^ 
hidden  fh»Ki  the  sight  of  his  subjects  in  a  sanctuary,  terrified  the 
earth  by  deciees  which  came  from  an  inviaMe  source.  The 
father  was  the  lightning,  footing  &om  one  extremity  of  the 
horizon  to  the  other,  and  strikii^  with  Olympian  power  and 
majesty*  The  son  was  a  grim-looking  engine,  riveted  to  one 
spot,  but  flinging  afar  its*  missiles  of  death.  The  father,  like  the 
gods  of  Hc»ner,  seemed  in  a  few  strides,  to  overcome  distance 
by  land  and  «ea.  The  son,  relentless  and  fixed  as  fate,  in  the 
gloom  of  his  half-royal  and  half-monkish  residence,  ran  his  finger 
over  a.m£^  and  marked  the  spot  where  desolation  was  to  alight. 
Wherever  there  was  a^rand  pul^c  assembly  in  Eurqpe,  a  diet, 
a  congress,  ot  a  council^  there  was  Charles.  Personating  the 
genius  of  diplomacy,  Philip  sent  abroad  his  smibassadors,  and 
those  agents  of  his  subtie  mind  and  iron  will  feh  that  their 
master,  wrapped  up  in  mystery  and  secIuHon  in  his  impenetrable 
retreat,  knew  more  than  they  did  of  the  business  which  they  had 
to  manage,  and  of  the  inen  with  whom  they  had  to  deal." 

Has  eidi^  Plutarch  or  Macaulay  done  better? 

In  his  legends^  Mrl  Gaycut^  is  eminently  pleaang,  and  wields 
a  genial  anki  playfuLpen,  that  suits  die  %htness  of  his  subject, 
with  wonderful  skill;  as  in  the  ^yik  of  the  Pascagoulas* — the 
supernatural  disappearance  of  diat  whole  people  widi  the  linger- 
ing,mjrstic  music,  that  the  boatman  hears  of  stiH,  peaceful  nights, 
"even  tmto  the  present  day."  That  exquisite  legend  owes  its 
tangible  form  to  Mr.  Gayair^'s  facile  and  versatile  pen. 

Charks£^  Arthur  Gayar^^  Was  bom  in  Louisiana,  on  Thursday, 
the  ^oi  January,  1805.  His  name  aixl  family  are  identified 
with  die  hist(»y  of  his  native  State,  from  its  earliest  stages,  and 
dirou^  its  numerous  mutations  of  authority.  On  die  paternal 
side,  die  fiatmfly  dates  back  to  Don  Estavem  de  Gajrair^,  the 
gr«fat  amtadoTy  or  royal  comptroller,  who  came  to  .^nerica  with 
Ulloa,  the  first  Spanish  governor  of  those  imipense  colonial  pos- 
19* 
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sessions,  as  one  of  his  chief  ministers  of  state.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  New  Orleans,  where,  as  a  student,  he  was  jjis- 
tinguished  for  his  attainments.  His  law  studies  were  pursued  in 
the  law  office  of  William  Rawle,  Esquire,  I^iiladel(^iia,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1829.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  made  his  debut  as  an  author,  by  publishing  his 
Historical  Essay  on  Louisiana^  in  French,  mentioned  above. 
The  same  year — 1830 — he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana. 

In  1 83 1  he  was  appointed  D^mty  Attorney-General 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Judge  of  the  City  Court 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  but  ill 
health  prevented  his  taking  his  seat  Instead,  he  made  a.  health 
tour  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  seven  or  eight  years,  returning 
to  New  Orleans  in  October,  1843.  These  years  in  Europe 
were  spent  in  study,  in  making  historical  collections,  and  in 
pushing  forward  historical  investigations,  in  both  Spain  and 
France. 

In  1844  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
where  his  efforts  were  directed,  with  his  characteristic  zeal,  and 
widi  important  results,  to  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  He  was 
reelected,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1846 ;  but  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  preferred  that 
office  to  a  seat  in  the  I.^€gislature,  and  continued  in  the  secretariat 
seven  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  prepared  some 
of  his  most  careful  works.  The  State  Library  owes  its  existence 
to  Mr.  Gayarr^'s  labours  during  this  period. 

In  1869  he  is  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Orleans ;  a  soojuewhat 
eccentric  student  of  books,  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  affable,  courteous,  and  engaging  as 
a  conversationist;  a  thinker  of  the  old  regime;  a  conservative 
in  politics ;  a  gocd  listener,  but  a  better  talker,  in  society ;  and 
is  deservedly  the  pride  of  his  circle  of  admirers,  which  is  very 
large. 
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In  1857,  M.  Dufour,  in  his  Esquisses  Locales^  thus  characterized 
some  of  the  personal  traits  of  Mr.  Gayarr6 :  "  Je  crois  pouvoir 
dire  que  je  n'ai  jamais  vu  son  gout  en  defaut ;  il  y  a  dans  toute 
sa  personne  un  cadiet  de  distinction  auquel  il  parait  tenir  beau- 
coup.  II  est  essentiellement  un  homme  de  salon ;  la  politique 
n'a  fait  ici  aucua  tort  au  monde.  II  cause  mieux  qu'il  ne  park ; 
ceci  n'est  point  un  paradoxe,  je  vous  Tassure.  On  rencontre 
bon  nooibre  d'kommes  publics  chez  lesquels  il  est  facile  d' ob- 
server le  phlnom^ne — la  parole  ais^e  et  brillante  dans  un  cercle 
s'amollit  et  succombe  souvent  il  la  tribune.  M.  Gayarr6  possMe 
la  causerie  fran^aise,  vive,  d6U^,  color^ ;  mais  ici  conrnie  ailleurs, 
s'il  faut  en  croire  la  renomm^  il  ne  suivra  jamais  les  61ans  de 
Tesprit  ju3qu'en  ses  hasards.  Les  hommes  de  cette  nature  font 
rareni^it  mal;  Us  plaisent  presque  toujours;  mais  ils  n'^n- 
neront  jamais." 

Mr.  Gayarr^'s  physiognomy  is  striking ;  French,  but  thought- 
ful ;  severe,  but  genial  His  forehead  is  large,  and  very  full  in 
the  region  of  what  the  phrenologist  calls  Comparison,  Memory, 
and  Human  Nature. 

His  chirograph  is  not  careful  nor  elegant,  nor  very  distinctly 
legible.  It  is  eccentric,  showy,  and  indicative  of  sensitiveness, 
impatience,  fervour^  and  irregular  activity  of  mind.  It  is  direct, 
honest,  zjn^  prononc%  ;  and  wants  repose. 


BASIL  L.  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  GiLDERSLEEVE  is  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.     He  is  the  author  of — 

1.  OuHmes  of  Latin  Grammar,     Published  in  1867. 

2.  A  ProgresHvi  Latin  Reader,     Published  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Outlines  were. 
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MRS.  CAROLINE  HOWARD   OILMAN. 

Mrs.  Oilman  —  nee  Caroline  Howard  —  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Howard,  a  shipwright  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and 
was  bom  in  that  city  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  October,  1794. 
Her  fether's  death  left  her  an  CMrphan  at  the  age  of  three.  Her 
mother  moved  into  the  country ;  and  dius,  in  the  country  or  in 
the  country-towns  of  her  native  state,  oiu:  authof  spent  the  early 
years  of  her  life.  She  was  precocious.  In  her  naive  sketch  of 
her  own  life,  which  was  publi^ied  in  Hart's  Female  Prose-  Writers 
of  America,  and  reproduced  in  part  by  the  Duyckincks  in  their 
Cyclopedia^  and  by  Mrs.  Freeman  in  her  Women  of  the  South 
Distinguished  in  Literature,  and  by  Several  others, — she  informs 
us  tliat  she  remembers  her  own  baptism,  whidi  occurred  when  she 
was  five  weeks  old;  and  gives  us  details — mentions  the  cold 
November  morning,  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  the  minister 
bending  over  her  in  his  bush-wig,  and  touching  his  finger  to  her 
befrilled  little  forehead,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  infant  memory 
on  record. 

She  wrote  verses  at  ten. 

Her  first  pubfehed  verses — JephthaK*s  Rash  Vow — appeared 
when  she  was  sixteen. 

She  was  a  restless,  reading,  pious,  poetical  young  lady. 

In  18 19  she  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman,  afterwards  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Umtarian  Church  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina ;  and  moved  with  him  to  that  city ;  and  that  city  has 
been  her  home  since  that  time. 

In  1832  she  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Rose-Bud,  a 
weekly  for  children, — die  first  juvenile  new^acper,  it  is  said,  ever 
issued  in  America.  This  sheet  was  developed  into  The  Southern 
Rose,  and  had  its  days  of  usefulness  and  i];kflAience. 

Mrs.  Oilman's  published  works  are : — 

1.  The  Ladie^  Annual  Register  for  1838. 

2.  Ruth  Raymond;  or,  Lovers  Progress. 
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3.  The  Poetry  of  Travellitig  in  the  United  States.    1838. 

4.  Recollections  of  a  Housekeeper, 

5.  Recollections  of  a  New-England  Bride, 

6.  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron, 

7.  The  Rose-Bud  Wreath, 

8.  Verses  of  a  Lifetime,    1849. 

9.  Mrs,  Gilman's  Gift-Book  of  Stories  and  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren,   1850. 

10.  The  Humming-Bird, 

11.  The  Little  Wreath. 

12.  Oracles  from  the  Poets ^  —  a  fandful  diversion  for  the 
drawing-room.     1852. 

13.  Sibyl;  or^  New  Oracles  from  the  Poets, 

14.  Oracles  for  Youth,     1854. 

15.  Stories  and  Tales  for  Children^ 

16.  Tales  and  BaliBtds. 

17.  Besides  these  worics,-t-.  original,  collected,  or  compiled, — 
she  has  edited  a  very  curidis  and  interesting  book  of  Letters 
from  Eliza  Wilkinson^  during  tfie  Invasion  of  Charleston, 

It  will  be  apparent  that  she  has  directed  her  genius  mainly  to 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  chilcfren.  An  odour  of  youth 
pervades  all  that  she  has  written,  —  an  odour  also  of  hymnology, 
catechism,  and  Sunday-Schools. 

The  following  rhymes,  entitled  The  Plantation,  are  illustra- 
tive of  our  author* s  v^se-style,  and  are,  as  far  as.  I  can  judge, 
a  fair  specimen  of  her  art,  range,  and  sphere  as  a  verse-writer. 
I  give  the  piece  entire : — 

Farewell  awlule  the  city's  hum. 

Where  busy  footsteps  fall, 
Anrf  welcome  to  my  weary  eye 

The  planter's  friendly  hall. 

Here  let  me  rise  at  early  dawn^ 

And  list  the  mock-bird's  lay. 
That,  warbling  near  our  lowland  home^ 

Sits  on  the  waving  spray. 
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Then  tread  the  shading  aTenvet 
Beneath  the  cedar's  gloom, 

Or  gum-tree,  with  its  flickered  shades 
Or  chinquapin's  perfume. 

The  myrtle  tree,  the  orange  wild. 
The  cjrpress*  flexile  bough. 

The  hoUj  with  its  polished  leaye% 
Are  all  before  me  now. 

There,  towering  with  imperial  pride. 
The  rich  magnolia  stands. 

And  here,  in  softer  loveliness. 
The  white-bloomed  bay  expands. 

The  long  gray  moss  hangs  gracefully. 

Idly  I  twine  its  wreathes. 
Or  stop  to  catch  the  fragrant  air 

The  frequent  blossom  breathes. 
«r 
Life  wakes  around,  —  the  red  bird  darts 

Like  flame  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  whippoorwiU  complains  alone. 

The  robin  whistles  free. 

The  frightened  hare  scuds  by  my  path. 
And  seeks  the  thicket  nigh. 

The  squirrel  climbs  the  hickory-bough. 
Thence  peeps  with  careful  eye. 

The  humming-bird,  with  busy  wing. 
In  rainbow  beauty  moves. 

Above  the  trumpet-blossom  floats. 
And  sips  the  tube  he  loves. 

Triumphant  to  yon  withered  pine 

The  soaring  eag^  flies ; 
There  buikis  her  eyry  'mid  the  cloudy 

And  man  and  heaven  defies. 
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The  hunter's  bugle  echoes  near. 

And  see,  his  weary  tram 
With  mingkd  howling  scent  the  woods» 

Or  scour  the  open  plain. 

Yon  skiff  is  darting  from  the  cove. 

And  list  the  n^;ro*s  song. 
The  theme~-his  owner  and  his  boat  — 

While  glide  the  crew  along. 

And  when  the  leading  voice  is  lost. 

Receding  from  the  shore. 
His  brother  boatmen  sweU  the  strafai 

In  chorus  with  the  oar. 

Past  the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  this  venerable  lady 
still  retains  much  of  that  vivacity  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
her  writing.  She  is  resident  in  Charleston,  sometimes  spending 
the  summer  season  in  the  mountains. 


HARRY  GILMOR. 


Major  GiLMOR  is  the  author  of  Four  Years  in  the  Saddle^ 
which  gives  in  its  title  the  scope  of  the  subject-matter — four 
years  of  cavalry  service  in  the  Confederate  cause.  He  is  a 
Baltimorean.     His  book  gives  us  the  man. 


F.  R.  GOULDING. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Goulding  stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of 
writers  for  youth.     It  is  his  specialty,  and  he  excels  in  it. 

He  was  bom  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  18 10;  received 
his  academical  education  at  Lexington,  Georgia;  graduated  in 
the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  in  1830 ;  and  completed 
his  institutional  course  by  graduating  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  1833. 
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The  failure  of  his  voice  has  debarred  him  the  privilege  of 
labour  as  a  preacher;  and  thus  it  comes  that  he  is  a  writer  of 
books.  He  has  lived  a  good  deal  of  his  life  at  Macon ;  but  at 
this  time  he  dates  from  Roesweli,  Cobb  County,  Georgia.  His 
works  are :  — 

1.  Robert  Harold^  or  the  Young  Marooners  on  the  Florida 
Coast, — which  was  publisbed  by  Ae  Martiens  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1852.  It  was  reproduced  by  three  publishing-houses  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1853;  and  by  three  others  since  that  date.  During 
the  first  year  of  its  appearance  in  London  (Nisbet  &  Co.), 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  thirteen  thousand  copies  were  sold.. 
During  the  war  the  work,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  republished 
in  Georgia;  and  from  this  edition  the  successons  to  the  Martiens 
have  published — in  1866 — an  edition  under  the  title  oi  The 
Young  Marooners  of  the  Florida  Coast  Thirteen  thousaiKl 
copies  of  the  American  editions  have  been  sold.  I  mention 
these  items  because  they  indicate  the  popularity  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  fiction  of  stirring  adventtfres,  excitingly  interesting  to  boys 
and  youth  of  the  go-away-to-sea  style.  A  friend  calls  it  "A 
Crusoic  book  for  boys,  and  the  best  of  its  class." 

2.  Little  Josephine y — a  small  Sunday-School  volume, — was 
published  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  of  New  York, 
in  1844. 

3.  Marooner^s  Island^  or  Dr.  Gordon  in  Search  of  His  Chil- 
dren, — a  tale  for  boys,  —  appeared  serially  in  Burkis  Weekly  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  in  1867 ;  and  was  to  be  put  into  book  form 
early  in  1869,  by  a  Philadelphia  publishing-house. 

4.  Frank  Gordon;  or  When  I  Was  a  Little  Boy,  —  appeared 
serially  in  the  Riverside  Magazine,  of  New  York,  and  is  expected 
in  book  form.  If  the  foregoing  stories  were  juvenile,  this  one  is 
jiivenilior. 

5.  Fishing  and  FisJies,  is  another  serially-issued  work,  to  be 
embooked  soon. 

6.  Life-Scenes  frpm  the  Gospel  History,  is  a  religious  work, 
soon  to  be  published  in  book  form. 
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ALEXANDER  GREGG,  D.D. 

During  the  last  iDontbs  of  1667  there  appeared  from  this 
writer  a  History  of  the  Old  Cheraws^  containing  an  account  of 
the  Aborigines  of  the  Pee  Dee, — a  section  c^  eastern  South 
Carolina,  — the  first  white  settlement,  thi^various  fortunes,  the 
Revolutiom,  aiul  later  history  of  the  section ;  covering  ei^ty 
years — 1750  to  1810  — with  sketches  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies-  ' 

The  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Greggs,  D^D^  Bishop  of  Uie  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Texas,  is  a  native,  I  have  been 
informed,  of  Cheraw  District,  South  Carolina.  He  wa»  formerly 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  town  <^  Cheraw« 

His  work  is  one  of  rare  research  and  curious  interest  The 
scope  and  design  of  the  book  are  thus  given  by  Bishop  Gr^;g 
himselfi  in  his  preface :  — 

"Though  in  the  main  a  local  history,  and  for  that  reason  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  who,  by  nativity  or  descent,  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  this  portion  of  Carolina,  there  is  yet  of 
necessity  a  close  and  continuous  connection  throu^out  with  the 
history  of  the  State  at  large,  — a  history  which,  except  by  the  aid 
of  such  detailed  accounts  of  particular  localities,  can  never  be 
fully  written.  Much,  therefore,  of  general  interest,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages,  more  especially  in  the  period  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  progress  of 
that  eventful  conflict.** 


HUGH  B.  GRIGSBY. 

This  writer,  who  is  the  author  of  TJie  Virginia  Convention  of 
1776,  was  recently  a  r^ident  of  Charlotte  Court-House,  Virginia. 
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MISS  CAROLINE  GRISWOLD. 

Miss  Griswold  has  been  known  for  five  or  six  years  as  an 
occasional  contributor  of  lyrical  poems  to  the  press  of  the  South, 
especially  that  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  metropolis  of  which  State 
—  Charleston — she  at  present  resides.  She  is  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  and,  I  presume, 
was  bom  in  New-York  City ;  but  has  chosen  the  South  as  her 
home,  it  having  been  that  of  her  mother,  —  nee  Miss  Myers,  of 
Charleston,  — who  was  a  Jewess.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Hartley,  is  also 
said  to  be  distinguished  for  her  mental  gifts.  Miss  Griswold  has 
been  described  as  "of  middling  size,  having  brilliant  black  eyes, 
and  black  hair ;  animated  and  engaging  in  style." 

As  a  writer,  Miss  Griswold  has  produced  several  tales  of  vivid 
interest ;  but  she  is  best  and  most  favourably  known  as  a  writer 
of  verse.  I  give  Twilight  Musings^  as  fdriy  illustrative  of  her 
style,  and  of  her  theory  of  beauty :  — 

I. 
It  is  the  twilight  hour,  —  the  day  has  reft 

The  glowmg  radiance  from  the  summer  sky. 
But  dearer,  lovelier  beauties  still  are  left 

To  cheer  the  heart  and  chain  the  wandering  eye. 

u. 

Where  the  resplendent  orb  in  beauty  gleamed^ 
Float  clouds  of  crimson  edged  with  paly  gold. 

And  through  the  curtain  bright  the  sunlight  seemed 
To  flash  a  richer  glory  than  of  okL 

m. 

Beauty  hath  power  the  wayward  heart  to  quell 
And  gentler  feelings  to  that  heart  restore. 

While  memory  comes  obedient  to  the  spell. 
Bearing  the  garlands  that  we  loved  of  yore. 
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IV. 

Garlands  of  gentle  smiles  and  loying  words. 

Woven  by  lips  all  cold  and  silent  now,  — 
Lips,  that  to  others  weave  their  greetings  fond,  — 

Lips,  that  to  others  breath  affection's  vow. 


And  must  it  ever  be  ?    Must  hearts  grow  cold 
That  once  respondve  to  our  presence  thrilled  ? 

Must  voices  lose  the  tenderness  of  old? 
For  us  their  melody  evermore  be  stilled? 

VI. 

No !  'tis  not  ever  thus,  — fond  hearts  and  true 
Still  gently  soothe  the  wearied  one  to  rest ; 

Then  peace,  sad  heart !  thou  bird  of  life  be  still  I 
Nor  flutter  ¥dldly  in  thy  shadowed  nest. 


Not  always  sad  are  these  still  twilight  hours. 
Visions  of  gladness  come  with  beauty  meet. 

With  a  rich  fragrance  like  the  lovely  flowers 
A  latiih  Nature  scatters  at  our  feet. 

VIIL 

Bright  dreams  of  joy,  telling  of  love  and  truth 

In  the  dim  future,  to  our  hopeful  eyes, 
Bidding  the  smiles  of  banished  hope  return. 

Filling  the  heart  with  sweet  and  glad  surprise. 

Among  Miss  Griswold's  lyrics  are  some  songs  that  exhibit  far 
more  music  than  originality ;  but  are  very  well  as  songs,  which, 
to  be  popular,  ought  never  to  be  too  original.  I  give  To  Whom? 
as  a  fair  specimen :  — 

My  heart  is  full  to-nig^t,  bdoved. 

Of  anmnuring  deep  and  low. 
Tears  come  Uke  silent  mesaengers 

From  the  land  of  "  Long-ago ;  ^ 
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They  come'Avith  the  thoughts  of  thee,  beloved, 

Thoughts  full  of  wild  r^jet. 
Why  can  I  not  forget  the  past. 

Why  can  I  not  forget  ? 

The  night  is  very  beautiful, 

The  sky  is  clear  above. 
And  the  golden  stars  look  gently  down 

With  eyes  of  pitying  love. 
*Twas  such  a  night  as  this,  beloved. 

The  night  when  first  we  met, 
But  oh,-  that  time  fe  over  now,  — 

Why  can  I  not  forget  ? 

In  the  lur-off  land  of  Memory, 

The  fearful  ecilo  floats, 
**  Gone !  gcme ! "  but  still  my  heart  f«q)0&ds 

To  Love's  more  silvejry  notes. 
We  never  more  may  meet  on  earth. 

Yet  still  I'll  ne'er  r^ret 
That  dream  so  bright,  so  beautiiul, 

No^  no !  I'll  not  forget  1 

7  he  Beautiful  Snow  is  secticmaly  of  the  times,,  and  suggestive 
of  tender  and  mournful  feeling :  — 

I. 
The  snowflakes  are  falling  swiftly. 

The  children  are  wild  with  glee, 
As  they  dream  of  the  merry  pastime 

The  morrow's  mom  will  see. 
And  faces  are  bright  in  their  youthful  glow. 
As  they  watch  the  falling,  beautiful  snow. 

II. 
Within  that  pleasant  parlour. 

The  mother  alone  is  still. 
She  feds  not  the  snow  that  fafls  without. 

But  her  throbbing  heart  is  dim. 
As  she  tnnn  away  fbom  the  firesid^^i^w 
To  lookftl?ioad  on  the  beavtiftil  mow  I 
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m. 

God  Mp  those  eyes  etespairing, 

t%at  gase  at  the  ^ow-dad  earth, 
God  pitj  the  mod  rebeUion 

That  ^  that  kesut  had  births 
The  children  are  gone,  aiid  a  sotuid  of  woe 
&w«ks  ^o«gh  theoig^t  o*«r  the  beautiful  snow ! 


irv. 

The  woman's  fece,  all  ghastly, 

Lies  pressed  to  the  -window-pane. 
But  ncysound  of  human  anguidi 

Escapes  her  Kps  s^in ; 
*Twas  the  cry  of  a  woman's  heart  crushed  low^ 
Whose  hopes  lay  dead  'neaththe  beautiful  snow  ! 

■v. 

T1»^ftr*^ht  glanced  and  sparkled 

In  contiast  to  hier  gloom,  — 
I!  gSdM  the  books  and  pictures, 

And  lit  oip  the  ch^rful  room,  — 
While,  througji  the  casement,  its  crimson  glow 
•  4%eW  a  band  of  light  on  the  beautiAl  snow  I 

Vi. 

She  shnAk  from  the  mocking  br^gjhtness. 

That  soujght  to  win  her  there ; 
Far  better  to  watch  the  snowfiakes 

Than  gaze  at  a  vacant  diair, 
A  eliair  that  never  again  could  know 
A  form  now  stifi  neath  the  beautifol  snow  ! 

vn. 

Many  a  n^ht-watch  had  he  known 

And  many  «  vigtl  kept. 
While  the  snowfekes  fell  around  him. 

And  all  Ms  comrades  dept ; 
For  his  heart  was  strong,  in  its  patriot  glow, 
As^he  gaecd  2^road  at  the  beautiftd  snow  I 

20* 
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VIII. 

He  too  had  watched  the  snowflakes. 
And  laughed  as  they  whirled  him  by,  — 

Had  watched,  as  they  drifted  romd  him. 
With  bright,  undauntod  eye ; 

Bat  now  there  rests  not  a  stone  to  ^ow 

The  soldier's  grave  'neath  the  besMtiful  snow ! 


The  mourner's  eye  roved  sadly. 

In  search  of  the  vacant  chair, 
To  rest  in  loving  wonder 

On  a  young  child  sfaunbering  there ; 
And  she  caught  from  his  baby-lips  the  low. 
Half-murmured  words,  *'  The  beautiful  snow  i ' 


With  a  sudden,  passionate  yearning. 

She  caught  him  to  her  breast. 
And  snuled  in  the  eyes,  that  in  their  calm, 

Rebuked  her  own  unrest,  •— 
Eyes  that  had  caught  their  kindling  glow 
From  the  £ftther  that  lay  'neath  the  beautiful  snow  1 


Again  she  stood  at  the  casement. 

And  smiled  at  her  baby's  glee» 
As  he  turned  from  the  feathery  snowflakes 

Her  answering  smile  to  see  — 
Her  little  child  that  never  could  know 
The  father  that  lay  'neath  the  beautiful  snow  ! 


Ah !  many  a  widowed  heart  doth  throb 

In  its  bitterness  alone. 
And  many  an  orphan's  tears  still  fall 

Above  some  honoured  stone. 
Fond  hearts  must  bleed,  and  tears  most  flow. 

For  the  loved  and  lost  'neath  the  beautiful  snow ! 
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MRS.  LAURA  GWYN. 

A  volume  of  miscellaneous  verses,  entitled  Poems,  by  Laura 
Gwyn^  was  puWished  about  the  year  i860.  The  poems  are 
largely  religious.  Mrs.  Gw5ni  is,  I  am  informed^  the  wife  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  lives  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
The  following  tribute  to  Father  Ryan,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  poems  called  Sentinel  Songs^  may  illustrate  Mrs. 
Gwyn's  more  recent  Muse.     It  bears  date  of  1868 :  — 

You  utter  many  thoughts,  sweet  bard. 
That  gentle  hearts  perforce  must  holdy 
As  misers  treasure  gems  and  gold. 

Or  saints  their  sacred  relics  guard. 

Soft  strains  or  high  you  pour  at  will 
Along  your  harp  of  **  solemn  sound ; " 
Prone  to  your  touch  our  pulses  hound; 

Beneath  your  homing  words  we  thrill. 

The  hell-hird,  »ttuig  high  and  lone, 

In  the  deep  forest^  poureth  clear 

Its  toiling  voice  upon  the  air, 
Till  the  far  travellers  catch  its  tone ; 

And  thrill  to  hear  its  wUd  notes  swdl. 

And,  hastening  on  with  eager  feet, 

Thinketh  its  music,  loud  and  sweet. 
Chimes  from  some  grand  cathedral  bell ! 

O  minstrel  of  the  iron  Southland  ! 

'Tis  yours,  through  darimess  wild  and  drear, 

FuU  many  a  weary  soul  to  cheer. 
With  pipings  sweet  and  chanting^  grand  ! 

To  you  a  glorious  task  belongs,  — 
O  crown  the  deeds  of  warriors  brave  I 
O  guard  the  heroes  grass-grown  grave 

With  deathless  sentinels  of  song  ! 
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MISS  S,  J.  HANCOCK. 

This  lady — the  author  of  a  novel  entitled  The  Mantanasy 
which  was  published  in  1868 — is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  She 
has  written,  I  am  informed,  no  other  works 


MRS.  BELLE  BOYD  HARDINGE. 

The  notoriety  attained  by  Miss  Belle  Boyd  during  the  war,  as 
a  Confederate  partisan  and  a  woman  of  spirit  and  daring,  pre- 
pared the  reading  public  to  expect  something  piquant  in  her 
book, — Belle  Boydy  in  Camp  and  Prison^ — published  in  1865  ; 
and  the  expectation  was  hardly  disappointed,  though  the  work 
was  not  a  very  decided  success,  viewed  either  from  a  literary  or 
from  a  sensational  standpoint 

Mrs.  Hardinge  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Boydi  of  Martinsburg, 
Virginia ;  did  good  service  for  the  South  ;  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
for  months ;  married  a  Federal  officer  at  tfie  end  of  the  war, 
and  visited  Europe.  The  last  item  of  her  is  of  her  appearance 
upon  the  stage,  in  New  York,  with  a  view  to  adopting  that  as 
her  profession.  She  appeared  first  in  January,  1868 ;  and  about 
the  same  time  was  annoUBced  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  had  granted  her  a  decree  of  divorce  from  Mr. 
Hardinge. 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 

Of  our  young  writers,  — writers  of  energy,  hope,  and  ability, 
who  promise  to  become  men  of  maxk  in  letters,  —  there  are  few, 
if  any,  who  rank  higher  than  Chandler  Harris. 

He  was  bom  in  Eatonton,  G^rgia,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of 
December,  1846.     He  educated  himself  at  the  printer's  case. 
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Wanting,  doubtless,  some  degree  of  the  polish  of  scholastic  cul- 
ture, he  has  an  energy  and  a  self-reliance  tiius  developed,  that 
will  be  worth  more  to  him  in  the  battle  for  fame  than  the  most 
skillfully-adjusted  academical  armour.  He  practices  law  at 
Forsyth,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Harris  has  written  a  good  deal  for  literary  periodicals  in 
the  South,  for  four  or  five  years,  both  in  {tfose  and  verse.  Essays, 
sketches,  and  lyrics  have  appeared  from  his  pen  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  older  heads.  He  has  in  preparation  a  work  to 
be  entitlec^  Gems  of  Southern  Poetry^  to  consist  of  illustrative 
poems  by  the  best  Southern  poets,  together  with  biographical 
sketches. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Harris  has  the  true  principles  of  the  art  poetic. 
He  recognizes  the  twaddle  about  inspiration  as  twaddle,  and 
looks  to  legitimate  art  to  accomplish  its  own  mission.  This 
principle  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  him  as  a  critic,  and  no  less  so 
as  a  poet.  I  clip  from  the  New  Orleans  Sunday  Times  the  fol- 
lowing little  poem  that  very  happily  blends  the  conflicting  voices 
of  Hope  and  Memory ;  and  the  theme  is  tersely  and  musically 
expressed.     It  is  called  The  Old  and  the  New  :  — 

I. 
Clasp  hands  with  those  who  are  goings 

Kiss  the  lips  that  are  raised  to  be  kissed. 
For  the  life  of  the  Old  Year  is  flowing 

KbA.  mekiiig  away  in  the  mist. 

n. 

A  shadow  lies  black  on  the  water, 

A  silence  hangs  over  the  hill. 
And  the  echo  comes  fainter  and  shorter, 

From  the  river  that  runs  by  the  milL 

III. 
Greet  the  New  Year  with  music  and  hmghter, 

3Let  the  CBd  shrink  away  with  a  tear  I 
But  we  shall  remember  hereafter 

The  many  who  die  widi  the  year. 
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IV. 

Aj !  we  shall  r^ret  and  remember 

Mary,  and  Maud,  and  Irene, 
Though  the  swift-falling  snow  of  December 

Lies  over  them  now  as  a  screen ; 

V. 

And  the  alternate  sunshine  and  shadow 
Sweep  over  their  graves  with  a  thriU,  — 

Irene  lies  asleep  in  the  meadow, 
And  Mary  and  Maud  on  the  hilL 

VI. 

Clasp  hands  with  those  who  are  going. 
Kiss  the  lips  that  are  raised  to  be  kissed. 

For  the  life  of  the  Old  Year  is  flowing. 
And  melting  away  in  the  mist. 

In  a  gentler  vein  is  Agrus,  It  has  the  playful  tenderness 
of  Timrod,  and  something  of  the  graceful  antithesis  of  Flash 
in  it: — 

She  has  a  tender,  winning  way, 
And  walks  the  earth  with  gentle  grace, 

And  roses  with  the  lUy  play 
Amid  the  beauties  of  her  face. 

Whene'er  she  tunes  her  voice  to  sing. 
The  song-birds  list,  with  anxious  looks^ 

For  it  combines  the  notes  of  spring 
With  all  the  music  of  the  brooks. 

Her  merry  laughter,  soft  and  low. 

Is  as  the  chimes  of  silver  bells. 
That,  like  sweet  anthems,  float  and  flow 

Through  woodland  groves  and  bosky  dells* 

And  when  the  violets  see  her  eyes, 

They  flush  and  glow  with  love  and  shame, 

Then  meekly  droop  with  sad  surprise, 
As  though  unworthy  of  the  name. 
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But  still  they  bloom  where'er  she  throws 

Her  dainty  glance  and  smiles  so  sweet. 
And  e'en  amid  stem  winter's  snows 

The  daisies  spring  beneath  her  feet. 

She  wears  a  crown  of  Purity, 
Full  set  with  woman's  brightest  gem,  — 

A  wreath  of  maiden  modesty, 
And  Virtue  is  the  diadem. 

And  when  the  pansies  bloom  again. 

And  spring  and  summer  intertwine. 
Great  joys  will  fall  on  me  like  rain. 

For  she  will  be  forever  mine  ! 


JOHN   E.  HATCHER. 

This  rather  eccentric  poet,  litterateur^  and  journalist,  was  bom 
in  Bedford  County,  Virginia.  He  began  his  editorial  career  in 
185 1,  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  he  conducted,  until  the 
latter  part  of  1858,  with  an  interregnum  of  a  year  or  so,  a  weekly 
political  and  literary  journal,  one  of  the  former  editors  of  which 
was  the  lamented  General  F.  R.  Zollikoffer.  In  the  winter  of 
i860  he  was  elected  State  Librarian  by  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  left  Nashville  on  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  moved 
South.  Being  unfitted,  from  physical  causes,  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  did  not  enter  the  service  at  once,  but  joined  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  under  General  R'agg,  at  Chattanooga,  and  served 
as  a  volunteer  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Alexander  P.  Stew- 
art until  after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  retreat  to 
Dalton,  when  he  went  to  Atlanta  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Daily  Register^  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  that  city. 
When  the  publication  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Register 
was  resumed,  in  1865,  he  became  one  of  the  editors,  a  position 
he  now  holds.  Most  of  his  rh3ntnes  are  of  a  humorous  charac- 
ter, written  for  the  columns  of  the  different  newspapers  with 
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which  he  has  been  connected,  and  published  tinder  the  pseudo- 
nym of  George  Washington  Bricks.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces, 
however,  appeared  originally  in  the  Louisville  ^wr;^^/. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hatcher's  serio-sentimental  verse,  I 
present  Katie  Lyle^  which  has  been  set  to  music  and  published 
in  that  form,  in  Mobile.  As  a  piano-piece  it  met,  notwithstand- 
ing its  length,  with  much  favour :  — 

O  Katie  Lyle  !  fair  Katie  Lyle  ! 
Call  from  those  lips  that  witching  smile, 
And  hide  those  clustering  curls  that  chase 
Their  lenlg^ing  shadows  o'er  thy  face  ! 

0  turn  away  that  dimpled  cheek, 

Where  Love  and  Mirth  play  hide-and-seek ; 
Let  those  soft  lashes  veil  thine  eyes, 
Wherein  so  much  of  mischief  lies ! 

Yes,  hide  them  all !     I  will  not  yield 
My  heart  on  such  unequal  field ; 

1  will  not  risk  a  Conflict  in 

A  field  where  I  can  nothing  win. 

So  frail  mine  armour,  Katie  Lyle, 
I  fniist  hot,  dare  not  see  thee  smile, 
Nor  watch  those  clustering  ringlets  diase 
Their  laughing  ^adows  o*er  thy  face. 

I  dare  not  let  my  glances  seek 
To  kiss  again  that  dimpled  cheek ; 
I  dare  not  face  the  spell  that  lies 
Within  the  depths  of  thy  dark  eyes. 

I  long  have  felt  —  I  still  must  feel  — 
•Tis  not  for  me  to  hreak  the  seal 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  wake  thee  from 
That  dream  wherein  Love's  voice  is  dumix 

Could  I  but  hope  there  comes  to  thee 
Sometimes  a  gentle  thought  of  me, 
O  Katie  Lyle  !  this  heart  of  mine 
With  all  its  wealth  of  love  were  thine  ! 
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But  since  I  dare  not  hope  that  thou 
Wouldst  heed  my  love  or  hear  mj  vow, 
I*U  mail  my  heart  in  tri{de  steel. 
Nor  £ear  the  shafts  I  will  not  fed. 

/  will  not  feel!    O  Ijring  lips ! 
FnU  well  je  know  my  spirit  dps 
No  sweets  in  life  but  sach  as  rise 
From  out  the  heaven  of  Katie's  eyes ! 

Look  into  this  heart,  Q  lying  tongue  ! 
Thou  knowest  full  well  that  it  hath  flung 
Its  last  hope  in  the  loving  smUe 
Or  angry  frown  of  Katie- Lyle  ! 

'Twere  vain,  thrice  vain  to  take  up  arms 
Against  her  all-subduing  charms ; 
That  proud  heart  never  yet  was  bom 
With  strength  to  laugh  their  spell  to  scorn. 

Then,  Katie  Lyle,  dear  Katie  Lyle, 
Thy  rose-hued  lips  may  wear  that  smile. 
And  still  those  clustering  curls  may  chase 
Their  laughing  shadows  o'er  thy  face. 

My  eyes  shun  not  that  dimpled  cheek. 
Where  Love  and  Mirth  play  hide-and-seek  ; 
My  heart  still  woos  the  wildering  trance 
Bom  of  thine  eyes'  electric  glance. 

As  to  his  God  the  Brahmin  kneels,  — 
With  more  of  fervoiu:  than  he  feels,  — 
Here  at  thy  feet  I  bend  the  knee, 
Sweet  Katie  Lyle,  and  worship  thee. 

In  the  Foesque  vein,  this  stanza,  from  a  poem  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  stanzas,  is  full  of  strength :  — 

The  Past !  where  a  merciless  demon 

Each  moment  adds  woe  to  my  woe. 
And  mocks  at  the  wail  of  my  ^irit, 

And  the  weight  of  its  burden  of  woe^ 
Adds  gloom  to  thie  n^ht  of  my  q»Bat, 

And  mocks  at  the  weight  of  my  woe. 
21 
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Mr.  Hatcher's  other  style  —  the  rollicking  George-Lippard- 
and-Walt-Whitman-mixed  style  — requires,  to  be  fairly  presented, 
a  longer  extract  than  the  present  space  permits.  The  title  of 
one  of  the  best  of  this  kind  is  A  Foem  {after  the  style  of  Warren, 
and  also  immediately  subseqiunt  to  three  bottles  of  champagne), 
by  George  Washington  Bricks;  and  the  poem  is  very  like  the 
title. 


PAUL   HAMILTON   HAYNE. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hayne's  fugitive  poems  have  been  seen, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  first-class  periodicals.  North  and  South, 
principally  the  latter.  He  has  contributed  frequently  to  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  of  Richmond  He  has  edited,  or 
assisted  in  editing,  The  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  a  weekly,  and 
RusselVs  Magazine,  a  monthly,  both  of  Charleston. 

He  has  published  three  volumes :  — 

1.  Poems,     Boston,  1855. 

2.  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,     Charleston,  1857. 

3.  Avolio,  a  Legend  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  with  Poems,  lyrical, 
miscellaneous,  and  dramatic,     Boston,  i860. 

His  first  volume  contains  one  long  poem,  —  Tlie  Temptation  of 
Venus,  a  Monkish  Legend.  His  third  has  Avolio, — a  compara- 
tively extended  narrative  poem,  —  as  its  leader.  These  two  are 
the  only  long — and  they  are  not  very  long — poems  that  Mr. 
Hayne  has  ventured  upon ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  venture  on  no  more  of  the 
kind.  These  are  by  no  means  failures,  as  that  term  is  usually 
taken ;  but  in  success  are  far  below  what  he  should  do,  can  do, 
and  has  already  done.  His  narration  of  stories  in  verse  is  a  little 
obscure  and  toilsome.     He  would  better  avoid  them. 

His  Ode  before  the  Carolina  Art  Association — a  carefully- 
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elaborated  poem  of  nine  pages — is  a  fine  thing.    Some  think  it 
the  best  he  has  written. 

Next  in  length  are  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  tihiese  volumes. 
These  contain  the  gems  of  Mr.  Hayne's  genius.  There  are 
several  that  Ten  ny son  might  have  written  without  damage  to  his 
reputation  as  the  first  artist  among  English  poets.  I  shall  pre- 
sent The  Village  Beauty  as  illustrative  of  his  style.  It  is  hap- 
pily conceived,  and  the  versification  is  fine  ; — 

The  glowing  tints  of  a  tropic  eye 

Bum  on  h^  radiant  cheek, 
And  we  know  that  her  voice  isfich  akvl  low. 

Though  we  never  have  heard  her  speak ; 
So  full  are  those  gracious  eyes  of  lights 

That  the  blissful  flood  runs  o*er. 
And  wherever  her  tranquil  pathway  tends 

A  glory  flits  on  before  \ 

Oh,  very  grand  are  the  city  belles, 

Of  a  brilliant  and  stately  mien,  * 

As  they  walk  the  steps  of  the  languid  dance, 

And  flirt  in  the  pauses  between ; 
But  beneath  the  boughs  of  the  hoary  oak,  . 

Where  the  minstrel  fbaatains  pla^y, 
I  think  that  the  artless  v^Ii^e  girl 

1%  sw^ter  by  far  than  they. 

Oh,  very  grand  are  the  city  belles, 
.  But  their  hearts  are  worn  away 
By  the  keen-edged' world,  and  their  lives  have  lost 

The  beauty  and  mhrth  of  May  J 
Thqr.  itiove  where  the  stm  and  starry  dews 

Re^not;  they  are  bnug^ty  and  bold. 
And  they  do  not  shrink  from  the  cursed  mArt  . 

Where  faith  is  the  slave  of  Gold. 

But  the  starry  dews  tod  the  genial  sun 

Have  gladdened  lier  guileless  youth ; 
And  her  brow  is  bright  with  the  flush  of  hope, 

Her  soul  with  the  seal  of  truth ; 
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Her  leet  are  beautiful  on  the  hUls 
As  the  steps  of  an  Orient  morn. 

And  Ruth  was  never  more  fair  to  lee 
In  the  midst  of  the  autumn  com. 


Dear  Effie  1  give  me  thy  loyal  hand. 

As  soft  and  warm  as  thy  heart 
And  tell  me  again  I  may  call  thee  mine. 

When  the  winter  storms  depart ; 
'Tb  true  that  thou  mak'st  all  seasons  bright. 

But  it  is  not  fittn  than  we 
Should  wed  when  the  spring —  tl^  sister —  comes 

To  be  a  bridesmaid  to  thee? 

The  buds  will  blossom  as  bloom  our  hopes, 

And  the  earth  make  g^  replies 
To  the  music  that  moves  our  inmost  souls 

With  its  marvellous  harmonies; 
And  between  the  nature  that  glows  without 

And  the  nature  that  thrills  within  * 
The  delicate  morning  of  love  shall  dose, 

And  its  bountiful  noon  b^;in  i 

The  hiatus  and  the  subsequent  change  of  location  are  admira- 
bly well-timed,  and  tell  very  gracefully  in  the  general  eflfect 
The  rhythm  is  well  suited  to  the  subject  This  blending  of  iam- 
bus and  anapest  is  eminendy  musical  when  skillfully  managed. 
In  this  Mr.  Hayne  excels. 

Versification  is  purely  an  art  The  twaddle  about  inspiration, 
as  applied  to  it,  died  under  the  pen  of  Poe,  and  was  so  utterly 
stupid  in  itself  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  had  not  perished  a 
century  before.  Mr.  Hayne  has  devoted,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
careful  attention,  as  an  artist,  to  the  great  masters  of  versification ; 
especially,  we  feel  safe  in  assuming,  has  he  studied  Tenn3rson, 
who  has  no  superior  in  that  subtle  art 

The  rhythm  and  noelody  of  tke  following  stanza  are  ex* 
quisite :  — 
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Over  lier  face,  so  teader  and  medc^ 

The  light  of  a  proi^iecy  lies, 
That  hath  siivered  the  icd  of  the  rose  on  her  cheek. 

And  dnstcned  the  tbou^t  inl  her  eyes. 

And  this,  too,  is  dainty :  — 

And  later  still  shaH  the  diurchyard  fbwers 

Gleam  nigh  with  a  'white  increase; 
And  a  bfard  ontpour,  by  the  old  church  towers, 

A  plaintire  poem  of  peace.  . 

And  this :  — 

And  the  languid  dirge  of  billowsy 
Lulls  with  opiate  symphonies^ 

There  is  something  Poesque  in  the  following  verses:  — 

How  the  holy  story. 
Her  deep  heart's  mystery, 
Like  a  chastened  glory,  ^ 

J^eantiful  to  see, 
Shone  forth,  aoftly,  faintly. 
With  a  radiance  saintly. 
From  each  pensive  feature — 
Oh,  divinest  Nature, 

Once  bound  up  hi  me  t 

There  is  a  wail-like  melody,  that  nothing  short  of  the  highest 
art  could  evolve  from  the  subject,  in  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  lyrics  in  these  volumes :  — 

The  wmter  winds  may  wildy  rave, 

Lost  Edith,  o'er  thy  place  of  rest ; 
Bat,  love  I  thou  hast  a  holier  grave 

Deep  in  a  faithful  human  breast. 
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There,  llie  embalmer,  Memofyy  bends. 
Watching,  with  softly-breathed  sig^ 

Tht  ]ii3rstic  light  her  genius  lends 
To  fadeless  c]ie^  and  tender  eyes. 

There,  in  an  awful,  calm  serene, 

Thy  beauty  keeps  its  saintly  trace  ; 
The  mdiance  of  an  ang^  mifn. 

The  rapture  of  a  heavenly  grace. 

And  there,  O  gentlest  J^ve !  remain. 
No  stormy  passion  round  thee  raves. 

Till  soul  to  soul,  we  meet  again 
Beyond  this  ghostly  realm  of  graves. 

I  submit  the  foregoing  as  illustrative  touches  of  Mr.  Hayne's 
style,  and  regard  them  as  warranting,  as  well  as  detached  frag- 
ments can  do,  my  high  estimate  of  his  lyrics, 

But  Mr.  Hayne  plumes  himself,  I  gather .  from  his  introduc- 
tory essay  in  his  second  volume,  upon  his  sonnets.  He  labours 
with  painstaking  ingenuity  to  elevate  the  strait-laced  sonnet  to 
a  respectable  place  among  the  forms  of,  poetic  utterance.  He 
points  to  Howard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  to 
Wordsworth,  the  prince  of  sonneteers ;  to  Ghedino,  Lazzarini, 
Casa,  Bembo,  Menzoni,  and  to  Petrarch,  the  father  of  sonnets. 
This  is  all  very  well.  These  men  have  written  sonnets — that 
is  not  to  be  denied — but  good  sonnets,  with  the  best  of  them, 
have  been  in  a  minority  preciously  small.  Mr.  Hayne,  how- 
ever, follows  up  his  desperate  cause  with  a  yet  bolder  ground  of 
defence  :  "  The  sonnet  addresses  itself  to  the  scholar."  This  is 
intended  to  be  conclusive  on  the  question.  The  same,  however, 
is  true  of  the  syllogism,  and  of  a  demonstration  in  geometry ; 
but  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  these  also  are  favourable  poetic 
forms.  After  all,  Mr.  Hayne's  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessity  of 
proof  at  all.  If  it  were  true,  the  wotld  wofuld  not  have  required 
the  proof  A  man  who  needs  to  be  told  that  a  lily  is  beautiful 
will  never  see  it,  though  the  argument  be  strong  as  proofs  of 
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holy  writ.  It  is  sa  with  the  world  about  sonnets.  Sonnets  may 
be  very  ingenious  things,  very  clever  things,  very  scholarly  things, 
very  funny  things,  if  needs  be ;  but  all  tiiese  will  never  make 
them  very  poetic  things.  My  objection  to  the  sonnet  is  not 
that  it  is  an  artificial  structure — all  poetic  forms  must  be  so — 
but  that  it  is  uniform,  while  poetic  thought  is  not  so.  And  the 
thought  that  does  not  fit  it  becotn^  cramped  as  soon  as  put  into 
such  a  Procrustean  bed. 

Mr.  Hayne  has  written  sonnets  very  much  as  clever  as  any  in 
English.  1  neither  except  Stoddard,  who  has  done  well;  nor 
Boker,  whose  success  is  marked;  nor  even  Wordsworth,  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  British  sonneteers*  Nor  do  I  mean  any  very 
great  compliment  to  Mr.  Hajme,  in  these  comparisons.  His 
book  will  sustain  my  opinion.  I  give  one,  on  October,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  he  is  capable  of  throwing  into  even  a 
sonnet :  — 

Tlie  passionate  6Cimmer'&  dead  X  the  ^cy's  aglow 

With  roseate  flushes  of  matured  desire ; 
The  winds  at  eve  are  musical  and  low 

As  sweeping  chords  of  a  lamenting  lyre, 

Far  up  among  the  pillared  clouds  of  fire. 
Whose  pomp  in  grand  procession  upward  grows. 
With  gorgeous  blazonry  of  funereal  shows, 

To  celebrate  the  summer's  past  renown. 

Ah  me !  how  really  the  heavens  look  down, 
O'ershadowixig  beautiful  autumnal  woods, 

And  harvest-fields  with  hoaarded  increase  brown, 
And  deep- toned  majesty  of  golden  floods. 

That  lift  their  solemn  dirges  to  the  sky. 

To  swell  the  purple  pomp  that  floateth  by. 

Mr.  Hayne  has  an  intense  love  of  Nature;  a  rich  imagination, 
qtrick  and  bold ;  limited  power  of  narrative  structure,  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  music  of  words.  His  study  of  Tennyson  has  been  in 
the  ^irit  of  the  true  artist.  In  the  glowing  sensuousness  of  his 
imagery  one  is  sometimes  reminded  of  Alexander  Smith ;  but  he 
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has  a  refinement  and  an  art-finish  that  Smith  could  never  have 
attained.  His  poetry  is  alive  with  pent  passion,  glowing  yet  re- 
pressed ;  a  tropical  wealth  of  emotion,  touched  here  and  there 
with  a  dash  of  quaintness  or  a  flaw  of  affectation.  He  is  fervent, 
but  sometimes  feeble ;  musical  and  dainty  in  phraseology ;  full 
of  earnestness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy.  Over  some  of  his  ex- 
quisite ideal  poems  there  hangs  a  veil  of  nx>uming  so  vivid  and 
startling,  that  in  the  complex  beauty  of  soirow  one  is  puzsded, 
while  channed 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  an  intense  love  of  Nature. 
This  needs  qualification.  His  love  is  intense ;  but  it  is  for  the 
grand  and  the  picturesque  that  he  loves  Nature.  He  comes  not 
to  her  universal  vitality  with  the  s^ection  of  a  ^mple  heart  He 
makes  her  useful  in  a£for(Ung  strikii^  illustraticm  and  brilliant 
ims^ery ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  cla^  her  to  his  bos(Hn  with 
the  fervid  passionateness  of  a  genuine  child  of  Nature  —  of  a 
suffering  human  that  sighs  out  his  sorrows  upon  her  bosom,  and 
finds  a  mediatorial  love  in  her  intimacy.  Yet  his  love  of  Nature 
is  intense  and  beautiful. 

His  Ode  to  Sleep  has  been  admired  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hayne*s  greatest  fault,  as  an  artist,  is  an  affecta- 
tion of  quaint  and  dainty  adjectives,  upon  which  the  changes  have 
been  already  rung  by  Tenn3FSon  and  T.  R  Aldrich.  These  phrases 
will  afford  illustration  of  the  fault  I  refer  to :  **  Gray  fleetness," 
"Starry  spSirkles  of  still  bliss,"  "  Innumerous  grand  imperial 
phantoms  resurrectionized,"  "Chamel  doom,"  **  Adoration  of 
benignant  calm,"  "Troublous  dreams,"  "The  mazes  of  deep 
speech,"  "  The  emerald  grasses,"  "  The  lush  grasses,"  "  A  Poef  s 
purple  mood,"  "  A  purple-vestured  mood." 

Seizing  a  fault,  as  if  it  were  an  excellence,  of  the  older  EngHsh 
poets,  Mr.  Hayne  indulges  in  this  style  of  phrase  :  "  O*  th'  nether 
earth,"  "  O*  th'  treacherous  elements,"  "  T  th*  name  of  mercy," 
"Virtue  i'  th*  bud."  This  is  pure  affectation  and  poor  English. 
It  is  confounding  apocope  with  elision,  and  may  have  been  ad- 
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missible — may  have  been  esteemed  an  excellence — in  the  days 
of  Shakq)eare ;  but  as  English  now  stands,  it  reminds  one  of  the 
courtiers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  carried  their  heads  one- 
sided* because  the  king  had  that  deformity. 

In  AvoUo  a»d  Other  Fo€tns  are  some  dramatic  sketches. 
These  are  so  minted  and  well  pot  that  they  make  us  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  this  species  of 
composiition.  That  inajptitude  for  ordonnance,  however,  which 
appears  in  his  narrative  poems  may  forbid  his  complete  success 
in  the  drama. 

During  the  War  df  Secession  Mr.  Hayne  suffered  iU  health ; 
still  be  wrote  poems  frequently  for  the  newspapers.  He  raised 
soBie  minted  war  cries,  in  verse*  Among  diese,  perhs^s  die 
mo&t  ncticeid)le»  though  fax  from  the  best,  is  his  Black  Flag,  It 
is  very  fierce,  sanguinary  in  fact     Hear  Ins  refrain :  *- 

Then  up  with  the  sable  banner ! 

Let  it  thriU  to  the  War-God's  breath. 
For  we  march  to  the  watchword  — Vengeance ! 

And  we  follow  the  captain — Death ! 

The  whole  poem  is  in  the  same  vein, — a  style  which  is  called 
the  blood-and-thunderous.  Among  soldiers  in  the  field  this 
kind, of  sqpng  was  known  as  humorous  poetry.  Anodie?  of  Mr. 
Hayne*  s  war-songs  appeared  in  ^e  Chazleston  Mercury ^  in 
March,  1862,  ji;st  after  Ae  Co^ifedemtes  had  suffered  some  re- 
verses. It  is  dated  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  this  stanza  wiM  illustrate 
its  spirit  and  style  :  — 

Come !  rush  from  the  mountains,  the  lowlands,  the  valleysy  — 
Rush  on,  like  the  avalanche  freed  from  its  spell. 

And  lash  the  base  cohorts,  who  throng  to  enslave  us, 
With  stripes  that  shall  give  them  a  foretaste  of  hdl  f 

The  injudicious  efforts  of  over-partial  friends  have  done  Mr. 
Hayne's  true  merits  injustice,  in  their  trying  to  foist  upon  the 
public  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  distinguished  for  classical  attain- 
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ments.  A  Northern  weekly  says,  "  His  scholar^ip  is  evident 
on  every  page ;"  and  a  Southern  daily  says,  "  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  he  must  be  singularly  at  home  in  handling  a 
classical  subject/'  And,  in  fact,  fee  choice  of  a  Legend  of 
CoSy  as  a  subject,  makes  a  good  occasioii  for  such  adventtnous 
compliments.  :  The  truth  is,  tliat  Mr.  Hayne  is  not  singularly  at 
home  in  the  literatures  or  even  the  lai^uages  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  but  he  is  singularly  at  home  in  the  classic  wortoi  of 
English  Uttaiture — back  to,  aiKi  including,  the  Etijtabethan  age. 
His  study  of  these  standards  has  been  careful  and  fruitfid.  His 
attainments  herein  are  rare  fbr  one  of  hb  age ;  and  to  ova-look 
such  culture  in  fee  efibrt  to  make  him  oat  a  scholar  in  the  clas- 
sics of  Greece  and  Rome  is  rank  injustice  to  his  true  merit 
Mr.  Hayne's  style  shows  careful  and  feoron^  study  oif  fee  best 
models  of  the  Undefiled ;  and  in  its  vigour  and  s|»rit  does  h<mour 
to  his  talents.  His  English  is  remarkably  fine,  owing  so  little  as 
it  does  to  fee  dead  languages. 

Mr.  Hj^e  was  bom  in  1831 ;  educated  in  Charleston,  Soufe 
Carolina,  and  has  lived  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  feat  city. 
He  is  married. 

In  person  he  is  below  medium  in  size.  Has  dark  hair  and 
dark-hazel  eyes.  His  style  of  conversation  is  kapresslve  and 
entertaining.  He  oHi^asized  words  markedly.  His  whole 
manner  incUcates  the  man  of  sensibility  and  culttffc. 

His  chirograph  is  striking.  It  is  freely  legible ,-  English  in 
general  character,  but  more  prononc%  and  emphatic  fean  most 
English  men  write.  It  conveys  an  impression  of  rapid  tanking 
and  vivid  conception,  wife  fee  same  touch  of  manner  feat  runs 
ferough  his  writings.  Enfeusiasm,  emphasis,  a  fervour  feat 
exhausts  itself  just  short  of  brilliant  power,  correct  taste,  an 
ambition  for  efiects,  with  want  of  perfect  system,  appear  in  fee 
specimens  of  his  chirography  feat  I  have  seen. 
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HINTON   ROWIN   HELPER. 

The  thle  of  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  Souths  and  the  name 
of  Hmton  Rowan  Helper,  are  linked  together  and  known  from 
one  end  of  the  western  continent  to  the  other ;  and  the  eastern 
continent  has  read  the  book  and  heard  of  its  author,  through  the 
Oerman. 

Mr.  Helper  is  the  authorof  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South. 
What  else  of  him  ? 

I  allow  himself  to  answer  the  question  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  last  work — Nojoque — Mr.  Helper 
says :  — 

"  What  matters  it  that  my  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  myself,  were  all  bom  and  reared  in  the  good  old 
North  State?  What  matters  it  that  my  father,  who  never  saw 
and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  railroad,  a  steamboat,  or  a  telegraph, 
and  wiio,  without  ever  travelling  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
home,  owned  land  and  slaves,  and  lived  and  died,  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  Bear  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  South  Yadkin, 
in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  ? 

"  What  matters  it  that  my  father's  name  (all  except  the  surname) 
was  Daniel  ?  AVhat  matters  it  that  my  father,  like  certain  other 
men, — of  some  of  whom  the  reader  has  doubtless  heard,  — found 
a  beautiful  and  bewitching  blue-eyed  damsel,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  got  married  ?  What  matters  it  that  my  mother's  maiden 
name  (all  except  the  surname)  was  Sarah  ?  What  matters  it, 
indeed,  that  my  father  wooed,  won,  and  wedded  Sarah  Brown,  — 
an  endeared  and  honoured  name,  which,  in  these  degenerate  days 
of  French  folly,  would  be  but  too  apt  to  lose,  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  the  Anglo-Saxon  simplicity  of  its  consonants,  and  to  glide 
into  the  vowel-terminating  appellation  of  Sally  Browne  ? 

•'What  matters  it  that,  at  intervals,  respectively,  of  a  year,  more 
or  less,  jolly-faced  Dame  Nature,  the  great  colonizer  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, brought  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  my 
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good  parents,  seven  children,  five  boys  and  two  girls,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  younger  daughter,  were  named  by  my  father,  and  she 
by  my  mother?  What  matters  it  that  my  parent's  children's 
names  (all  except  the  surname)  are  thus  recorded  in  a  ponder- 
ous old  Family  Bible, — an  excellent  compilation  of  ancient 
writings,  which,  if  a  fact  of  this  sort  may  be  here  stated,  mj 
father's  youngest,  and  homeliest,  and  most  mischievous  son,  has 
twice  read  regularly  through,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  in- 
clusive, besides  having  perused  some  of  the  finer  poems  thereof, 
especially  those  by  Job,  David,  and  Soloman,  at  least  three  dozen 
times  ? 

^^Horac€  Haston,  bom  January  27,  1819.  1 

"  Henrietta  Minerva^  bom  June  30,  1820, 

''^Hardie  Hbgan,  bom  March  21,  1822. 

^^  Amanda  Maria^  bom  November  22,  iSsj. 

^^  Hanson  Pinkney^  bom  November  4,  1825. 

^^  Hampton  Lafayette^  bom  October  8,  1827.. 

^^  Hinton  Rowan^  bora  December  27,  j 82 9.  • 

"  What  matters  it,  if,  in  these  names,  there  is  something  of  an 
alliterative  ampleness  of  the  aspirate  H  ?  May  a  man  not  havp 
pet  letters  as  well  as  pet  pigs,  pet  pups,  and  pet  parrots  ?  What 
matters  it  that  my  gentle  and  revered  mother  pleased  entirely 
her  own  fancy  in  the  nominal  distinction  of  one  of  her  own 
children?  Like  some  other  ladies  whom  I  have  known,  she 
was  determined  to  have  her  own  way, — once  at  least ;  she  just 
would,  and  she  would,  and  she  did ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  it! 
And  so,  contrary  to  my  father's  suggestions,  my  second  sister 
was  not  named  Harriet,  nor  Hypatia,  nor  Helen. 

**  What  matters  it  liiat  this  alliterative  characteristic  of  my 
father's  mind  was  manifested  even  in  the  naming  of  his  negnoes, 
— Judy,  Jinsy,  Joe,  and  Jacl^,  — all  of  whom  were  as  black  as 
jet,  and  as  ink-like  in  coloiu-  as  the  juice  of  Japan?  I  dare  say, 
also,  that  my  father's  horses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  dogs  on 
the  other, — although  I  am  not  now  quite  certain  how  they  were 
called, — might  have  recognized  their  names  in  words  of  such 
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af&tfi^  of  frame  and  pronimdation  as  Manser,  Merley,  and  Mox- 
on;  Bender,  Bouncer,  and  Bolton.  In  one  case  only,  can  I 
conceive  it  possible  that  tny  fiaither  would  have  manifested  a 
desire  to  depart  from  his  usual  preference  for  alliterative  appel- 
Isticms.  Had  he  been  the  owner  of  apes,  i»onke3r8,  or  baboons, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  his  pleasure  to  call  them  by 
sttch  gimccack  cognomens  as  Vallandi^am)  Foote,  Wise,  and 
Buchanan.       ' 

*' What  matters  it  that  my  ia^ier  died  (somewhat  suddenly,  of 
a  severe  and  unrelievabte  attack  of  the  mumps)  in  die  fall  of 
i8^>^  when  his  youngest  son,  who  had  then  been  in  die  world  but 
nine  months,  was  still  a  close  dinger  to  the  breast,  -^a  source  of 
sweet  solace  and  sustenance,  vdikh  his  elder  brothers  banteringly 
allege  he  did  not  desert  until  he  was  at  least  six  years  of  age ! 

"'  What  matters  it  that  any  of  these  things  were  as  they  were^ 
or  are  as  diey  are?  Little  idgnificance,  indeed,  have  any  of  the 
intimations^  or  statements  of  facts,  here  advanced.  In  contrast 
with  public  interests  and  requirements,  mere  personal  consider- 
ations are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  but  very  small  moment  With 
heraldry,  pedigrees^  and  ancestry,  I  have,  unlike  John  Chinaman, 
nothing  to  do.  Ask  a  mandarin  of  Shanghai,  of  Canton,  or  of 
Pekin,  to  lay  before  you  the  tree  or  diagram  of  his  geneal<^, 
and  he  will  straightway  prove  to  you,  provided  you  will  exercise 
fuU  iaitii  in  what  he  says,  that  the  venerated  founder  of  his  family 
was,  teas  of  thousands  of  years  before  the  days  of  Adam,  a  suc- 
cessful fishmonger,  an  expert  knife-grinder,  or  a  distinguished 
rag-picker,  or  something  else  equally  honourable  and  aristo- 
cratic We  have  no  such  ancient  reckonings  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  Pintoism  and  Mnnchausenism 
that  they  can  count  so  far  back  in  Europe. 

''As  a  plain  American  republican,  possessed  of  a  moderate 
share  of  comnum  sense,  and  very  much  like  the  generality,  of  my 
fellow-men  (my  white  fellow-men),  I  was^  and  am,  and  shall  be,  — 
and  thafs  sufficient" 

And  then? 
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The  place  of  Mr.  Helper's  birth  is  Davie  County^  fonno-ly — 
at  the  time  of  his  birth — known  as  Kowan  County.  Under  the 
tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Baxter  Cl^;g,  at  the  Male  Academy  in 
Mocksville,  he  recdved  a  plain  English  education. 

He  has  been  rather  an  extensive  traveller.  In  his  twenty-first 
year, — in  1851,  I  believe, — h^  went  to  California,  by  way  of 
C2^e  Horn  and  Valpai^aiso ;  spent  nearly  three  years  on  the 
Pacific  coast ;  and  retiuned  to  his  native  state  by  way  of  St  John 
of  &e  South,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

In  1855  he  made  his  dhkut  as  an  author.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  take  iip  the  subject  of  his  {Publications.  Just  here  I  prefer 
to  continue  the  persosiai  narrative. 

In  186 1  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  die  Argentine  Republic,  whither  he  repaired  by  way 
of  Pemambuco. 

In  1863,  at  BuetK)s  Ayres,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Louisa 
Rodriguez,  a  young  lady  of  pure  Spaxnsh  descent,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  five-years'  education  in  one  of  the  be^  French-En^sh 
schools  in  New- York  City. 

After  more  than  five  years  of  service  as  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
after  repeated  applications  to  be  rdieved  he  positively  refijsed 
to  hold  the  position  longer,  res^;ned  it  unconditionally,  and  came 
home  early  in  1867. 

He  is  to-day  resident  in  the  romantic  village  of  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  among  the  Hoe*Ridge  Mountains.  The  gossip 
of  the  newspapers  is  that  he  is  about  to  establish  a  negro-^termi- 
nation  newspaper. 

Mr.  Helpo's  published  worics  are :  — 

1.  The  Land  of  Gold^  — a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  in 
which  the  author  describes  some  of  his  impresaons  and  expe- 
riences in  our  most  westerly  El  Dorado.  It  was  published  in 
Baltimore,  1855  ;  ^^^  had  a  feir  but  not  extraordinary  success. 

2.  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  Souihy  was  published  in  1857 ; 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  —  a  space  of,  say,  ten  years, — more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 
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The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  cA  Him,  4th  Juljr,  1857,  contained 
an  eight-column  review  of  this  work, — the  longest  criticism,  I  am 
informed,  ever  devoted  to  any  book  in  a  single  issue  of  any 
American  newspaper.  The  work  was  written  against  slavery, 
tad  in  the  interests  of  tiw  white  race.  Many  inferred  that  be- 
cause it  was  agamst  slavery  and  slaveholders,  it  must  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  negro.  Tins  point  is  made  wi  A  characteristic 
force  in  faxssequd,  or  pendant  to  this  book,  to  be  noticed  next  in  * 
order.  This  volume  was  seized  by  the  radical  party  and  used,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  "  as  a  campaign  docunlent,"  by  diat  party  in  its 
advocicy  of  Mi.  Lincoln's  election,  in  i860.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Helper  became  as  odious  at  the  Soudi  as  he  was 
&nous  at  the  North,  — famous  there,  infamous  here.  But  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  poHtics  ratifier  tiian  of  literature,  tiiough  it  is  strictly 
biogmphical,  in  that  it  tiirows  light  upon  the  subsequent  book  by 
die  same  anthor. 

5.  Mf^que;  a  Question  for  a  Qmtinmtj~z,  pendant  to  The 
Impending  Crisis  af  the  Souths — appeared  in  1867.  It  is  a 
duodecimo  of  479  pag^  wen  indexed,  published  in  New  York 
and  Lond6h.  Mr.  Helper  begins  the  preface  of  this  book  with 
these  intelf^:ible  words:  "Were  I  to  state  here,  frankly  and 
categOricaUj^that  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  to  write  the 
negro  out  of  Americat  and  iktaX,  the  secondary  object  is  to  write 
him  (and  manifold  millions  of  other  blacks  and  bi-colored 
c^dtiffsi  little  bettir  than  himself,)  out  of  existence,  God's  simple 
truth  would  be  toli"  That  one  sentence  tells  all  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  state  here  as  characteristic  of  the  woik.  The  extract 
I  gave  at  the  outset  of  this  notice,  illustrates  the  author's  style. 
He  handles  everything  wifiiotrt  gloves.  His  views  are  icono- 
clastic, and  his  spirit  destructive.  He  praises  and  blames  with- 
out reserve  and  widiout  measure.  He  treads  upon  toes  without 
begging  pa:rdon.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  manliness  in  this  outspoken 
and  fearless  advocacy,  that  entitles  the  advocate  to  a  measure 
of  respect,  even  from  those  who  take  issue  with  every  position 
he  fights  for. 
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4.  The  Negroes  in  Negrdand;  the  Negroes  in  America;  and 
Negroes  Generally ;  also,  the  Several  Races  of  White  Men, 
considered  as  the  involuntary  and  predestined  Supplanters  of  the 
Black  Races:  a  Compilation,  by  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  a 
Rational  Republican.  The  title  (^  this  work  gives  its  scope  and 
temper.  It  is  anti-o^;ro  in  every  sense.  The  statements  of 
many  travellers  are  given,  under  suitable  headings,  to  sbo^w 
exactly  what  the  negro  race  is.  The  testimonies  thus  quoted 
are  those  of  the  foUowiiig  travellers:  Mnngo  Park,  Denham, 
Clapperton,  Lander,  Livingstone,  Bar^  Lichtcnsfeein,  Du 
ChaiUu,  Caillie,  Valdez,  Bnioe»  Baker,  Speke,  Duncan,  Wilscm, 
Mc^^Eit,  Reade,  Ridiardson,  Burton,  Barrow,  and  several  others. 
Besides  these,  several  Amertcaai  writers  are  quoted ;  isudi  as 
John  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Parker, 
Samuel  George  Morton,  William  Henry  Seward,  Henry  Clay, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Montgomery  Blaii, 
and  Josiah  Clark  Nott  But  the  most  significant  writer  is 
Thomas  Jefierson,  whose  views  are  quotjed  upon  the  negro 
race,  as  written  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  result  aimed  at: — and,  par  parentheu,  I  may  add,  reached^ 
— is  that  the  black  race  is  inferior  to  the  white,  not  only  in  cdour, 
but  also  in  physique,  in  mind,  and  in  morals.  It  j^a  neat  duo^ 
decimo  of  254  pages,  publislied  by  Carleton,  of  New  Yoik,  in  the 
summer  of  1868. 

Mr,  Helper  is  eng^ed  upon  yet  odier  works.  Ho  doubt  cal- 
culated to  make  their  mark,  as  has  everything  he  has  thus  isx 
written ;  excepting,  perhaps,  his  itinerary  in  the  iar  west,  ^diich 
needed  an  occasion  to  become  a  sensation- 
Mr.  Helper's  chirograph  is  neat,  legible,  and  almost  ornate. 
It  incUcates  great  persistence  and  coherency  of  purpose;  some 
fondness  for  applause,  with  more  of  the  absoluteness  of  Crom- 
well in  it  than  is  often  found  in  the  chirographs  of  civilians. 
It  has  l^e  fatality^  without  the  angular  heartlessness  of  Stcme- 
wall  Jackson's  lumdwnting;  but  there  is  as  little  compromise 
in  it.     And  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it. 
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DANIEL  H.  HILL. 

General  Hiiit.  is  universally  known  as  aa  ofilcer  in  the 
C(8i£edcnile  h3xaf\  and  since  tbe  war  he  has  kept  up  the  con- 
test pretty  efiectiraly  as  editor  of  The  Land  We  Zoxh^  amondily 
litefary  magazine  pobliriied  at  Chaxlotte,  North  Carolina*  As 
he  waa  a  st^iMer  unyielding  in  the  field,  so  is  he  uncompromising 
at  his  desk,  ^en  he  is  dealing  with  fanaticism  or  cadficalism. 
He  is  of  the  Old  Roman  style.  His  magazine,  I  am  advised,  is 
the  most  successful  one  ever  issued  in  the  South. 

As  an  author,  General  Hill  has  produced  these  works :  — 

1.  Moses, 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Sermsns  en  the'McMniofiheCntafixion.  Issued  by  Martin 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

4.  Essays^  boat  Ht^  Souikent  Presbyterum  Review. 

5.  Essays^  from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

He  was,  before  the  war,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Davidson  College,  ^diich  portion  he  resigned  to  establish  a 
military  school  at  Charlotte.     He  is  a  native,  of  Sondi  Carolina. 

One  idio  knows  General  Hill  personally,  wrote  the  following 
graphic  dcetch  of  lii5/^x<^;ts//.- — 

''Fancy  a  man  in  whom  die  grim  detamination  of  a  veteran 
warrior  is  united  to  a  gentle  tenderness  of  manner,  which  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  die  most  womanly  of  women.  Li^t  up 
his  fabe  with  such  a  smile  as  always  reminds  one  of  soft  moon- 
light ^Edling  on  a  common ;  affix  a  pair  of  eyes  that  possess  the 
most  indisput^Iy  honest  and  kindly  expression;  animate  him 
widi  a  mind,  clear,  deep,  and  comprehensive,  and  imbued  with  a 
humour  as  rich  as  it  is  deep  and  effective ;  infuse  man  and  mind 
with  a  soul  which,  in  its  lofly  views,  compels  subordination  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual,  and  holds  a  supreme  trust  iti  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty, — is  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
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duty,  and  looks  with  scom  on  all  that  is  mean  and  sinfuL  Add 
to  all  these  a  courage  which  is  indomitable,  and  a  love  of  truth 
and  honour  which  is  sublime,  and  you  have  the  earthly  embodi- 
ment of  D.  H.  Hill." 

In  the  army  I  knew  General  Hill  by  reputation,  as  an  austere 
man,  eccentric,  having  no  mercy  upon  skulkers  and  deadheads 
generally,  a  good  fighter,  and  a  writer  of  pointed  endorsements 
and  telling  orders.  He  Altered  the  army  as  a  Colonel^  and  came 
out  of  it  a  Lieutenant-Geniecal.  That  fact  gives  a  whole  bio^;ra- 
phy  in  itself. 


THEO.   H.  HILL. 

Theophilxjs  H*  HitL  was  bbni  xm  Monday,  the  51st  of 
October,  1836,  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  received  a  fair  aca- 
demic education ;  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  practknngin  Raleigh, 
where  he  at  one  time  edited  The  ^iril^ pf  ihe  Age,    Is  married. 

He  wrote  verses  very  earfy  in  life.  Has  always  written  under 
impulse, — what  is  popularly  known  as  inspiration,-*  irregularly, 
widi  no  system  or  ultimate  end  in  view.  Has  written,  I  am 
informed,  a  good  deal  in  j^nrose ;  but  have  .seen  very  litfic  of  this. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  as  a  poet  that  I  have  known  him.  Early 
in  the  present  year,  he  announced  has  purpose  of  collecting  and 
editing  a  volun>e  df  Korth  Carolina  poetry. 

A  small  volume  of  Mr.  Hill's  poems,  entitled  Hespp^ahd  Other 
Poems,  appeared  in  1861,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  book  put- 
lished  in  tiie  Southern  Confederacy.  A  second  edition  of  this 
volume  appeared  in  1863.  It  met  the  fate  of  all  books,  in  the 
department  of  literature  proper,  published  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
collection  of  his  early  poems,  full  of  fire,  promise,  haste,  and 
cmdeness.  I  find  in  most  of  the  pbenis  in  this  little  volume,  some 
distinct  evidences  of  genius ;  and  yet,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
that  impresses  me  as  being  a  full  expression  of  what  the  author  evi- 
dently has  in  him.     A  want  of  elaboration — of  finish  —  appears 
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everywhere,  and  mars  the  happiest  conceptions.  No  one  poem 
stands  out  as  a  finished  work*  The^  poet  neglected  Horace's 
injunction  to  turn  the  i/^ivx  often  and  ags^n — sape  iterumque 
— and  the  result  follows,  of  necessity. 

These  are  my  impressions  of  Hesper  and  Other  Poems.  In 
consideration  for  the  author^  howeYer,  I  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  a  different  opiiiion,  from  a  high  source.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Craven  says  of  one  of  liie  poems  in  this  volume :  "The  Song  of 
the  Butterfly  is  on^  of  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  English 
literature."  This  is  very  high  praise;  and  I  quote  the  Song 
entire,  to  illustrate  the  reverend  critic's  opinion,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  oi  the  poet  It  is  divided  into  four 
stanzas: — 


Who  is'merrier  than  I? 
Quoth  th^  p;plden  Butterfly. 
In  the  shilling  court  of  May, 
Whose  apparel  half  so  gay  ? 
I  reflect  each  sp^kling  hue 
Of  her  gaudy  retinue. 
I  have  kissed  the' Lily's  cheek, 
I  have  played  at  ''hide  and  seek," 
Blushing  Violet,  with  you! 
Who  is  nuuTkf  thaft  I } 
Quoth  the  golden  SltUtesfly. 

■  .      _      .    II. 
I  hat^  flirtied,  too,  with  tW, 
Beautiful  Anemone  I 
Aad")tW  bkie-«3Fed  Phnpemel, 
Is  superlalW«ly  blest,^ 
Should  Ilor  a  B96iMnt  rest, 
Dowa  in  yonder  grassy  delL 
Little  does  she  dream  that  I 
From  her  Soft  caresses  fly,    '  ' 
But  to  Wedthe  the  Weet  pei-ftime 
Of  the  pale  Magnolia  bloom  ; 
Or  to  spend  a  listless  hour 
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In  the  cool  secluded  bower 
Of  tiie  pining  Passion-flower !  > 
Bfithef  wooer  wlu>  than  I  ? 
Quoth  the  gandy  Butterfly. 

Ui. 

Wh(sa  the  shades  of  evening  fall. 
Like  the  fol(^ntB  of  a  paU,-*> 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  iowerv 
And  the  mute  unconsdous^hours 
Stin  pursue  their  noiseless  flight 
Through  the  dreamy  reahn  of  nig^t^ 
In  the  shut  or  open  rose' 
Ah,  how  twcetly  I  repose  1 
Zephyrs,  freighted  with  perfume^ 
Gently  rock  my  cradle-bloom. 
Myriads  of  fire-^es 
From  the  d^wy  leaves  arise. 
And  Diana's  starry  train. 
Sweetly  scintillant  agam. 
Never  sleep  while  I  repose 
On  the  petals  of  the  rose, 
Sweeter  couch  hath  who  than  I? 
Quoth  the  brilliant  Butterfly. 

Life  is  but  *  fawMPey  ^y, 
Gliding  -knguidly  tmvf  \ 

Winter  comes,  alas  I  too  soon, — 
Would  it  were  Ibrever  June  I 
Yet  thouglpL  bf^jHtty  %31rt.ni»y  be. 
Fun  and  frolic  ^tiU  for  c^  I 
Whei)  the  summer  leaves  and  flovers, 
Now  so  beauti/ul  and  gafiTy 
In  the  cold  autwaaal  showen, 
Droop  ai^  fade  and  j^Ae  ain^, 
Who  wpidd  |iot  prefer  to  die? 
What  weye  life  to  sw:h  ^f  II 
Quoth  the  flauntiiig  Btttttffly; 
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This  is  all  pretty;  so  pretty,  indeed,  that  one  regrets  to  find 
evidences  of  carelessness.  TTie  Butterfly,  in  the  first  stanza, 
addressing  the  Violet,  says,  "with  you";  and  in  the  second 
stanza,  addressing  the  ABemone,  says,  "with  thee."  This  is  too 
high  a  price  fi^r  a  rhyme. 

Since  the  date  of  Hesper  and  Other  Paems,  Mr.  Hill  has 
written  some  of  his  best  poems ;  and  in  this  fact  lie  the  clearest 
hopes  of  his  fiiture  success.  Among  these  latter  poems  are 
NarcissuSy  A  Gangese  Dreamy  The  Pit  and  Pendulum^  and 
Sunset, 

Narcissus  is  an  allegorical  rendering  of  tlie  familiar  legend  of 
Narcissus  and  Echo.  The  melody  of  verse  is  very  fine,  and  we 
derive  a  lively  pleasure  firom  the  entire  poem.  It  is  too  long  to 
give  entire ;  and  is  so  constructed  that  parts  of  it  would  give  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  really  fine  poem  it  is,  except  as  to  the 
rhythmic  melody  in  which  the  legend  here  floats. 

I  shall  give  a  few  selections  firom  other  poems  in  order 
to  show  the  style  of  our  author,  and  the  character  of  his 
genius. 

This  extract  firom  Violets ^  is  full  of  happy  hits  of  genuine  fancy ; 
and  the  melodious  versification  is  well  suited  to  the  theme : — 


In  unfrequented  places, 

Where  sunbeams  cannot  peep,- 
Wfaere  Echo's  faintest  echo 

Is  lying  fast  aaieep, — 
These  timid  woodland  graces 

From  dewy  leaves  arise, 
UaveS  their  Unsfaing  feces, 

Uplifit  their  beaming  eyes. 
Less  fearful  in  seoluston. 
Of  impudent  intrusion. 

Or  surprise; 
Yet  each  of  these  recluses 
While  budding  into  Uoom, 
Unconsckmsly  diffuses 
Swe«t  perliime ; 
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And,  ere  th^  seem  ^wiutie, 
The  censers  which  they  bear 
Reveal  unto  the  air 

Where  they  dwell; 
And  the  breezes,  as  they  blow. 

To  and  fro, 
In  sweetest  odour  tell 
Of  dingle  and  of  ddl. 
As  yet  unshone  upon 

By  the  sun ; 
They  guide  our  eager  feet 
To  the  shadowy  retreat 

Ofth£Nun\ 
All  who  love  to  stand 
Awhile  on  holy  land. 
Who  feel  assured  again. 
So  long  as  these  remain. 
That  innocence  on  earth. 
Yet  loiters,  loth  to  fly 
To  purer  realms  on  lugh, 
Vauiits  not  her  heavenly  faktlv 
Nor  publishes  her  worth 
To  gaze  of  mortal  eye, 
But  waits  to  drop  in  death. 

The  masque, —  the  dark  disgmse. 
When  with  her  parting  breath, 
A  radiant  seraph  flies. 

Forty-two  verses  in  one  sentence  may  be  more  than  most 
voices  can  compass  readily.  Where  the  verses  are  so  short  and 
so  much  depends  upon  rhyme,  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  such 
licences  as  again  and  remain;  though  there  are  just  half  a  dozen 
other  instances  in  this  little  voiume  in  which  the  same  pronun- 
ciation of  again  is  forced  upon  us* 

I  do  not  deny  the  poet  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  allowable 
rhymes;  but  I  object  when  the  privilege  is  indulged  in  too 
freely.  To  accept  a  privilege  of  this  kmd  is  to  acknowledge  a 
want  of  art  or  to  exhibit  a  deal  of  carelessness,  both  of  which  are 
reprehensible  things  in  the  artist  One  concedes  to  an  orator  the 
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right,  —  the  privilege,  tiiat  is  to  say,  -r-  of  recalling  a  careless  word, 
and  substituting  a  better,  at  once ;  but  if  he  repeat  the  resort, 
times  and  again,  one  feds  that,  while  he  still  may  do  so,  he  still 
must  lose  power  as  an  artist  It  is  merely  his  rajsfortune.  So  it  is 
with  the  poet  who  is  forced  by  any  circumstance  whatever  to  re- 
sort to  allowable  ihymes,  exceptional  usages,  poetical  privileges, 
or  any  other  licence  in  art.  It  is  his  misfortune ;  and  the  oftener 
he  does  so,  the  greater  his  loss.  It  follows,  of  qourse,  Ihat  a 
great  genius  can  afford  these  sacrifices  better  than  others ;  but 
without  them,  even  great  geniuses  would  appear  to  far  greater 
advantage. 

This  stanza,  from  Taking  a  Snooze^  is  slumberous,  and  very 
musical:  — 

The  drowsy  hum  of  the  murmurii^  bees. 

Hovering  over  the  lavender-tree^. 

Steals  thro^  half-shaft  lattices; 

As  awake  or  asleep — I  scarce  know  which — 

I  lazily  loll  near  a  window  mche, 

Whose  gossamer  curtains  are  softly  stirred 

By  the  gauzy  wings  of  a  humming-bird. 

And  this  closing  scene  of  the  same  is  exquisite :  — 

All  things  are  hazy,  and  dreamy,  and  dim. 

The  flies  in  lazier  circles  swim  ; 

On  slumberous  wings — on  muffled  feet 

Imaginary  sounds  retreat ; 

And  the  cloOds  —  Elyaan  isles  that  lie 

In  the  bright  bhie  sea  of  summer  sity  — . 

Fade  out  before  my  closing  eye.  ^ 

This  passage  is  as  graphic  as  Tenn)rson*s  famous  simile,  and 
in  that  respect  equal  to  it  I  beg  leave  to  quote  this  simile  of 
Tennyson,  which  Edgar  Poe  has  pronounced  the  best  in  the 
English  language,  or  soq^ethii^  to  that  effect  The  Laureate 
says; — • 
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Ah*  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

The  following  four  stanzas  from  Mr.  HilTs  volume,  are  real 
poetry,  of  which  the  heart-melody  is  jarred  in  the  subsequent 
ones,  whidi  we  do  not  quote :  — 

Star  of  my  soul !  I  saw  thee  rise 

In  trembling  beauty  o'er  a  sea, 
A  silent  sea — tJu  past —  that  lies 

Asleep  in  Memory. 

My  spirit  caught  the  hallowed  beams 

That  fi^  on  the  enchanted  air; 
An  unseen  seraph  in  my  dreams 

Sealed  thy  br^t  image  there. 

Around  me  fell  a  golden  glow 

That  flushed  the  amarantMne  flowers, 

Whose  censers,  swinging  to  and  fro. 
Perfumed  the  midnight  hours. 

For  Hope,  who  long  on  wanton  wing. 

Coquetted  coyly  with  Desire, 
Now  deigned  to  robe  the  meanest  thing 

In  beautiful  attire. 

I  remember  no  touch,  in  all  misanthrope-poetry,  to  surpass 
this  drop  of  bitter-sweet : — 

Dawn  brings  no  day,  and  Spring  no  bloom ; 

Earth  seems  a  sad  Sahara ; 
Till  Hope  returning,  gilds  the  gloom 

And  leads  to — wells  of  Marah ! 

Mr.  Hill  appears  to  have  studied  Edgar  Poe  very  thoroughly, 
and  with  advantage,  but  occasionally  there  appear  glimpses 
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of  ^lat  prince  of  American  geniuses,  and  tfiese  gfimpses  I  object 
to.  There  is,  in  a  great  number  of  tliese  poems,  a  certain  sud- 
denness in  the  evolution  of  the  leading  idea — a  partial  sacrifice 
of  simplicity  for  startling  effect — that  is  peculiarly  Poesque. 
We  find  also  a  suggestion  of  the  same  poet  in  these  heavy 
parentheses;  as,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  Hora  Halcyonce, 
Again :  I  have  always  felt  surprise  that  Poe  should  use,  as  he 
does  more  than  once,  the  quaint  preposition /r^/«  out.  Follow- 
ing the  same  fancy,  Mr.  Hill  says :  — 

From  out  his  haggard  eyes    .    .     . 
From  out  the  dusk  arise    .     .     . 
From  out  those  treacherous  seas. 

This  petting  a  word  or  phrase,  whether  it  is  Poesque  or  not,  is 
objectionable.     Still  further ;  in  such  phrases  as,  — 

Through  the  enchanted  air    .     .     . 
Glimpse  of  an  enchanted  isle    .     .    . 
Encbaated  realms  of  dreams    .    .    . 
Wiiat  sweet  nepenthe    .    ... 
Through  my  lattice  streaming    .    .    « 
Their  silvery,  silken  sails    .     .     . 

and  so  forth,  the  admirer  of  Poe  will  feel  that  there  is  something 
familiar  to  him. 

All  that  I  complain  of  in  these  remarks  is,  that  Mr.  Hill  has 
too  indolently  —  passively,  as  it  were — adopted  expressions 
and  forms  of  utterance  that  arise  in  his  mind,  without  exerting 
that  mind  enough  about  them  to  clearly  distinguish  between 
memory  and  impulse.  This  neglect  may  arise  irora  a  too 
reposing  confidence  in  self,  and  a  consequent  disregard  of  the 
opinions  of  others;  and  can  be  corrected  —  I  believe  only — by 
severe  and  persistent  pen-labour. 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  these  poems,  here  and 
there,  that  remind  one  of  something  that  he  has  read,  heard,  or 
seen  before.     For  example,  when  Mr.  Hill  says,  — 

Fairest  flowers  soonest  die. 
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he  uses  a  commonplace  that  several  poets  have  used  before 
him;  and  which  Moore  has  made  the  most  of. 
Again,  when  Mr.  Hill  says, — 

Theuy  sweet  "  PhaDtow  of  delight," 
Thou  mayst  wing  thy  wanton  flight. 
Bidding  me  "Good  Night !"  «*Good  Night  I" 
If  that  night ^-QoQ\>  night  can  be 
When  I  bid  adieu  to  thee ! 

one  naturally  recalls  the  Good  Night  that  kisses  made  so  su- 
premely Good  for  Anacreon  Moore ! 

Once  more,  when  one  finds  Mr.  Hill  singing, — 

To  my  spirit  thou  dost  seem 
Like  a  sweet  thought  in  a  dream, 

one  can  not  well  fail  to  recall  "  that  most  exquisite  pant  of  the 
very  soul  of  passion,"  Shelley's  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,  which 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  pronounced  "  the  most 
perfect  thing  ever  written,"  in  which  occur  these  verses  : — 

The  wandering  airs,  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream ; 
The  champak  odours  fail. 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream. 

Again,  once  more,  and — not  to  grow  tedious — finally,  when 
we  read  in  Mr.  HilVs  Narcissus  about  the 

Forehead  fairer  tlbo  the  sun 
E'er  before  had  shone  upon, 

every  school-girl  will  remember  Annie  Laurie^  of  whom  tlie 
legend  is, — 


Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e'er  the  son  sho&e  on. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Hill  has  given 
evidence  of  genius,  but  diat  he  has  tfuis  far  been  too  careless 
and  thoughtless  of  the  gift  he  possesses, —  too  much  wed  to  the 
old  and  long-ago-exploded  theory  about  the  inspiration  of  verse, 
—  too  ready  to  await  the  impulse  of  inspiration  rather  than  to 
go  to  work  like  an  artist  to  determine  and  develop  his  genius. 
The  old  theory  of  inspiration  taking  the  place  of  art-culture  is 
all  bosh ;  and  unless  Mr.  Hill  relieve  his  mind  entirely  of  it,  his 
rank  as  a  poet  will  unquestionably  stand  as  it  is. 

In  most  that  Mr;  Hill  has  written  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness ; 
and  in  too  much  that  he  has  written  is  a  tone  of  despair  and 
bitterness  towards  life,  something  of  the  Poesque-Byronic  misan- 
thropy, that  has  so  much  romance  and  so  little  health  in  it. 


HENRY  WASHINGTON   HILLIARD. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD  is  more  noted  for  his  versatility  than  for  his 
thoroughness.  He  has  been  a  lawyer,  a  professor,  a  legislator, 
a  Charge  d'affaires,  a  congressman,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
a  novelist. 

He  was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  August,  1808.  During  his  infancy  his  father's 
family  moved  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  and  he  graduated 
in  the  State  College  at  that  place,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  devoted 
two  years  to  that  profession  in  Athens,  Georgia.  At  that  period 
—  1 83 1  — he  was  elected  professor  in  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  held  the  i>osition  for  three  years.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  legislature.  Three  years  later  he  entered  the 
field  of  diplomacy  as  Charg^  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  where  he 
resided  two  years.  From  1845  until  1851  he  was  a  representa- 
tive from  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He 
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was  subsequently  a  Methodist  Preacher,  which  profes^on  he 
followed,  with  varied  fortunes,  for  several  years. 
His  literary  productions  are : — 

1.  Speeches  and  Addresses,  An  octavo,  published  in  New 
York,  in  1855.  The  main  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  his 
speeches  delivered  in  Washington  while  in  Congress;  while  the 
remainder  are  some  literary  addresses  on  various  occasions. 

2.  De  Vane;  a  Story  of  Plebeians  and  Patricians.  A  duode- 
cimo of  two  sizable  volumes.  Issued  early  in  1866,  from  a 
New  York  press.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  get  this  out  early 
in  the  war,  perhaps  inj86i ;  but  the  war  delayed  it  The  design 
of  the  book  seems  to  be  a  defence — too  much  in  the  fcMm  of  an 
apology^  to  suit  the  truer  sensibilities  of  his  Methodist  friends — 
of  the  Methodist  Chtu-ch.  A  personal  friend  of  the  author  says 
of  the  book  :  — 

"The  plot  lacks  ingenuity  in  its  conception,  and  the  style  is, 
upon  the  whole,  somewhat  inflated.  But  the  sentiments  are 
pure  and  heavenly,  and  the  discussions  of  literature  and  art  ex- 
hibit the  highest  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good." 

I  regard  the  opinion  as  tinged  in  the  highest  degree  with  the 
roseate  tints  of  personal  partiality. 


JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBE. 

Hon.  James  P.  Holcombe  was  at  one  time  before  the  war 
Professor  of  Civil,  Constitutional,  and  International  Law,  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  his  cUma  mater.  He  is  a  native  of  L)mch- 
burg,  Virginia;  and  was  born  in  1820.  His  e4ucation,  after 
its  academical  stage,  was  received  partly  at  Yale  College  and 
partly  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

His  published  works  are :  — 

I.  Selection  of  Leading  Oises  upon  Commercial  Latv^  decided 
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hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,     An  octavo,  1847. 
New  York. 

2.  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StateSy  from  its  Organization  to  the  Present  Time,  Octavo,  1848. 
PhiladelpHa. 

3.  The  Merchanfs  Book  of  Reference  for  Debtor  and  Creditor ^ 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,     Octavo,  1848.     New  York. 

4.  An  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Octavo,  X853.     Richmond 

5.  An  Address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  Octavo, 
1858.    Richmond. 

6.  Literature  in  Letters,  Duodecimo,  1868.  New  York.  This 
is  a  compilation  of  the  famous  letters  of  the  world,  mostly 
English,  however,  arranged  under  classified  heads. 


WILLIAM   H.  HOLCOMBE,  M.D. 

Among  the  really  progressive  minds  of  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Holcombe  stands  prominent.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  bom 
at  Lynchburg,  in  1825 ;  received  his  literary  education  at 
Washington  College  in  his  native  state,  and  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia.  After 
graduation  in  medicine  he  practiced  that  profession  for  a  number 
of  years  in  conjunction  with  his  father  in  Lynchburg.  In  1850 
he  moved  to  Cincinnati ;  afterwards  to  the  interior  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana ;  and  finally,  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he 
BOW  lives. 

In  1852  Dr.  Holcombe  gave  up  the  practice  of  Allopathy  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  a  Homoeopath. 
This  transition  from  the  one  system  to  the  other  is  graphically 
set  fortii  and  ably  defended  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
during  1867,  entitled  Haw  I  Became  a  Homoeopath,  He 
thus  humorously  introduces  the  subject  and  himself  to  his 
readers :  — 
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"  I  am  the  son  of  a  doctor.  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  a  me(fi. 
cal  atmosphere.  My  father's  office  was  the  favourite  place  for 
my  games,  when  a  little  boy,  and  for  my  reading  and  study,  when 
a  youth.  The  imposing  shelves  of  imposing  volumes,  the  big 
jars  of  hideous  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol,  the  pervading 
odours  of  paregoric  and  lavender,  the  bloody-looking  map  of  the 
great  sympathetic,  on  the  wall,  the  long  white  skeleton  grinning 
in  the  closet,  and  the  mysterious  box  containing  the  detached 
bones  of  a  baby's  skull,  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  childish 
imagination.  The  old  brown  saddlebags,  with  their  incredible 
stores  of  vials  and  packages  and  pill-boxes,  excited  my  special 
admiration.  I^ysicians  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  wisest  and 
greatest  and  best  of  mankind.  I  saw  the  whole  faculty  through 
the  venerated  form  and  character  of  my  good  father.  We  differ 
as  much  from  our  own  selves  at  different  times,  as  we  do  from 
each  other.  I  have  lived  to  cpiestion  and  scout  the  old  orades, 
to  abandon  the  *  intensely  respectable*  path  of  routine,  to  dis- 
cover in  the  old  brown  saddle-bags  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils,  and 
to  see  how  much  ignorance  and  mischief  are  sometimes  con- 
cealed and  consecrated  by  a  medical  diploma ! " 

That  is  to  say,  after  years  of  study,  patient  experiment^  cau- 
tious observation,  aided  by  an  acute  and  logical  intellect,  he  saw 
reason  to  give  up  the  dogmas  of  the  old  school  of  medicioe, 
towards  which  all  his  prejudices  and  professional  interests  in- 
clined him,  and  to  adopt  what  he  had  proven  to  be  truth,  instead. 
When  the  conviction  reached  him,  he  honestly  made  the  change, 
fearless  of  consequences,  facing  with  manly  firmness  the  scorn 
of  many  whose  charlatanry  his  investigations  had  driven  to  the 
wall,  and  whose  sneers  he  had  learned  to  despise. 

Equally  independent,  though  in  the  face  of  far  less  bitter 
antagonism,  was  his  hearty  adoption  of  the  beautiful  truths  of 
Swedenborg's  divine  philosophy,  theosophy,  and  theology. 

I  have  made  these  references  to  the  opinions  and  professional 
tenets  of  our  author,  because  they  enter  so  intimately  into  the 
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very  spirit  and  body  of  all  that  he  has  produced  as  a  litterateur; 
as  will  appear  in  the  list  of  his  books  given  below. 

Dr.  Holcombe  has  written  extensively  for  the  periodical  press. 
In  The  New  Church  Herald  have  appeared  the  principal  of  his 
Swedenborgian  discussions.  In  The  North  American  Journal  of 
HbmcBopathy — of  which  he  was  fOT  some  years  co-editor — have 
appeared  the  chief  of  his  essays  in  medicine.  His  literary  essays 
and  poems  have  been  published  mainly  in  The  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  and  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  He  has  issued, 
en  brochure,  A  Separate  NaHonalityj  or  the  Africanization  of  the 
South,  which  is  political ;  Suggestions,  as  to  the  Spiritual  Phi- 
losophy of  African  Slavery,  which  is  theo-philosophical ;  Human 
Progress  Since  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is  Swedenborgian ;  and 
What  is  Homoeopathy?  and  How  I  Became  a  Homoeopath,  men- 
tioned above,  which  are  medical 

As  a  poet,  Dr.  Holcombe  deals  largely  in  the  recondite 
beauties  of  correspondence  —  a  doctrine  unfortunately  not 
popularly  understood^  but  one  which,  I  venture  the  opinion 
in  perfect  confidence,  no  sane  mind  ever  clearly  understood 
without  accepting  as  divine  truth.  It  is,  in  character  and  origin, 
Swedenborgian ;  and  an  exhaustive  definition  of  it  must  amount 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  proposition  already  announced  by 
such  men  as  Cousin  and  Emerson,  that  die  True  and  the  Beau- 
tiful are  one.  This  great  truth  pervades  most  of  the  poeby  that 
Dr.  Holcombe  has  published.  Other  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  appear  also ;  but  that  of  correspondence  is  the  prevail- 
ing one. 

A«  an  example  of  his  verse-style  I  give  The  Picture,  a  poem 
graceful,  correspondential,  and  in  some  sort  German  in  its 
tone  :  — 

I  saw  a  lovely  picture 

In  a  gallery  of  art. 
Which  channed  me  like  an  April  rose. 

And  I  wear  it  in  my  heart ; 
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Not  like  the  rose  of  gardeafi^ 

Which  withers  soon  away. 
But  planted  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

It  never  shall  decay. 

It  was  a  bloomfaig  maiden. 

So  beawtiM  and  port, 
'Twas  mirrored  from  an  angd's  face 

In  a  vision,  I  am  sure. 
A  dove  of  heavenly  plumage 

Upon  her  bosom  lay ; 
I  saw  the  spirit  of  the  dove 

Around  her  lips  at  pUy. 

I  longed  to  see  the  painter, 

I  longed  to  grasp  his  hand,  — 
I  know  there  is  a  common  ground 

Whereon  we  two  could  stand. 
I  know  he  has  been  happy. 

And  \as  heart  is  Aill  of  k^e. 
Or  he  never  coiUd  have  imaged  ioith 

That  maiden  and  her  dove» 

For  as  the  dove  resembles 

The  virgin- s  spotless  thocgjit. 
So  is  this  picture  like  the  soul 

From  which  it  was  ontwroos^t ; 
And  of  that  glodoos  ^>int 

I  catch  a  radiant  part, 
Which  I  have  called  a  rose,  and  plant 

Forever  in  my  heart. 

As  poels  m  this  peculiar  field,  Dr.  Holcombe  and  Judge 
Requier  stand  together.  They  constitute  the  entk«  corps ;  and  are 
both  honourable  representatives  of  the  art,  and  of  the  teaching; 
too. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Holcombe*s  book-works : — 
I.  TJie  Scientific  Basis  of  Homczopathy,     An  octodecimo  of 
304  pages,   published  in  1855,  ^^  Cincinnati.     This  was  the 
author's  first  book-anouncement  of  his  new-school  doctrines  in 
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medicine ;  and  is  close  and  searching  in  its  logic,  lucid  in  style, 
and  out-and-out  Homoeopathic 

2.  Yellow  Fever  and  its  Homoeopathic  Treatment  i^fti  octavo 
of  eighty  pages.     New  York,  1856* 

3.  Poems.  A  handsome  volume,  beautifully  printed  by  the 
Mason  Brothers,  New  York^  of  326  pages,  and  appeared  in  i860, 
upon  the  eve  of  grand  political  events  that  swallowed  up  every- 
thing else  except  Radicalism  and  Lincolnism,  and  thus  left  the 
JPoems  no  chance  for  popular  attention,  much  less  for  popular 
faivoinr.  The  literary  work  was  deluged  by  the  waves  of  poUti- 
cal  madness.  The  author  proposes  to  republish  a  collection  of 
his  poems  in  a  ^<»:t  time. 

4.  Our  Children  in  Heaven.  An  argumentative  work,  unfold- 
ing the  Swcdenborgian  idea  of  the  Life  after  Death.  This 
volume  appeared  early  in  1868.  A  contemporary  book-notice 
says  of  it :  — 

"A  subject  more  widely  interesting  than  that  treated  of  in  this 
book  can  scarcely  be  found.  The  question,  *\Vhat  becomes  of 
little  children  when  they  die?'  is  anxiously  asked,  every  day,  by 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  parents ;  and  strangely  enough,  it  is 
among  Christians,  except  where  the  li^t  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion has  dawned,  that  the  least  satisfactory  answer  is  made  to  it. 
The  heathen  or  Mahommedan  mother  is  comforted  by  the  belief 
that  her  departed  darling  is  in  a  heaven  of  some  kind,  under  the 
care  of  good  angels ;  but  the  Christian^  in  like  circumstances,  has 
nothing  to  rest  upon  but  vague  guesses  and  uncertain  probabili- 
ties. The  collected  wisdom  of  the  ^ole  clergy  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  body,  could  affirm  no  mcN?e,  in  r^ard  to 
dais  all-impprtftnt  point,  than  that  the  preponderance  of  their 
opinions  was  in  favour  of  the  final  salvation  of  the  little  ones,  but 
as  to  what  become  of  them  after  death,  where  they  were,  and 
how  long  it  would  be  before  they  would  enter  upon  their  happi- 
ness^  they  were  silent  A  similar  ignorance  is  shown  by  the 
teachers  of  other  doaominations.  They  really  do  not  believe  in 
a  &iltti€  kfe,  and  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  quivering 
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agony  of  a  bereaved  father  or  mother,  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  the  New  Church  assumes  the  task  they  thus  acknowledge 
their  iiii|||^i^  to  perform,  and  answers  tl^  tearful  questionings 
of  the  mourner ;  and  every  one  who  assists  in  making  known  its 
revelations  on  the  subject,  performs  a  service  to  afflicted  human- 
ity deserving  of  its  warmest  gratitude.  This  is  what  Dr.  Hol- 
combe  has  done,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  he  has  done  it  wdl. 
He  evidendy  possesses,  first,  of  all,  that  important  element  of 
success,  a  community  of  suffering  with  those  whom  he  addresses, 
and  a  practical  understanding  of  their  sorrows.  It  needs  no 
averment,  in  explicit  terms,  to  tell  us>  after  reading  his  opening 
chapter,  that  he  has  himself  felt  the  need  of  the  truths  he  pres^its, 
and  received  consolation  from  them.  His  words  come,  not  from 
cold  intellectual  knowledge,  but  from  a  conviction  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  others  as  it  springs  from  his  own,  —  warm,  living,  and 
impressive.  This  same  element,  too,  gives  to  the  book,  through- 
out, a  glow  of  poetic  beauty  which  is  charming  as  a  mere  matter 
of  external  style,  and  must  win  for  it  a  favourable  attention,  even 
among  those  who  take  no  special  interest  in  the  ideas  it  conveys. 

"  The  picture  of  a  household  in  which  a  child  lies  ack,  and  of 
the  scenes  attending  the  final  separation  of  its  spirit  from  the  body, 
is  described  in  graphic  language,  and  with  an  eloquence  which  we 
have  seldom  seen  surpassed.  So,  likewise,  the  occupations  of  the 
little  ones  in  the  other  world  are  portrayed  with  an  air  of  truthful- 
ness which  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it. 

"The  work  opens,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  description  of  the 
sickness  and  death  of  a  child,  and  the  grief  of  its  parents,  while, 
in  answer  to  their  anxious  inquires  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  their 
darling,  they  are  referred  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  for  light 
This  avowal,  at  the  outset,  of  the  source  from  whence  the  audior 
derives  his  information,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  excellent 
features  of  the  book.  It  directs  the  attention  of  those  whose 
desire  to  know  more  respecting  the  New  Church  may  be  awak- 
ened by  its  perusal,  to  the  fountain  head,  and  thus  does  a  greater 
good  ^an  merely  to  convey  the  limited  amount  of  Instruction 
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contained  in  its  pages.  Then  fottows  a  statement  of  the  true 
(foctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual  body,  of  the  nearness 
of  heaven,  of  Ae  education  of  infants  there,  their  occupations, 
and  many  other  equally  interestii^  matters,  which  arc  presented 
in  an  attractive  and  intelligible  manner,  and  can  not  fail,  as  it 
deems  to  us,  to  satisfy  every  one  who  vrill  candidly  consider  the 
subject  In  conclusion,  die  question  of  the  Loid's  pennission 
of  evil  and  suffering  is  discussed,  and  many  valuable  suggestions 
made  respecting  it  Altogether  the  book  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  and  the  Philadelphia  New  Church  Fubli^ung  Association, 
under  whose  auspices,  w«  are  informed,  it  is  issued,  deserve 
the  &anks  of  their  brethren  for  bringing  it  before  the  public" 

5.  The  Sexes,    A  more  charming  book,  if  possible,  than  the 
|»rece<Hng.     1869. 


JOHN  SAUNDERS  HOLT. 

Colonel  Holt  is  a  native  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  he  was 
bom  on  the  5th  of  December,  1826,  the  eldest  of  ten  children. 
His  ftither,  Dr.  David  Holt,  is  a  native  of  Bedford  County,  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  his  mother — n^e  Miss  Julia  White  — was  of  Virginian 
family,  but  bom  in  Mississippi.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  his  father  moved  his  family  from  Mobile  to 
iht,  town  of  Woodviile,  Mississippi,  where  he  still  lives.  John 
Saunders  was  educated  principally  in  New  Orleans,  but  went  one 
year  to  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  In  1846  he 
went  to  Mexico,  a  private  in  Colonel  Jeff.  Davis's  regiment — 
the  First  Regiment  of  Mississippi  Volunteers  —  and  remained 
in  that  country  several  months  after  the  army  was  Withdrawn. 
He  received  the  commendations  of  his  officers  for  his  conduct 
in  die  Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  studied  law  in  WoodviHe,  and 
received  his  licence  to  practice  upon  the  day  of  attaining  his 
majority.     In  185 1  he  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  practiced 
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law  there  until  1857,  when  be  married  and  moved  back  to  Mis- 
sis8q>iu.  The  next  year  he  served  one  term  in  the  legislature. 
He  entered  the  War  of  Secession  as  a  First  lieutenant  of  Artil- 
lery; and  served  faithAiIly  t];u:ougbout  the  war^  during  which 
he  was  for  fifteen  months  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Camp  Morton, 
Indiana,  and  at  FcHt  Delaware.  He  was  specially  exchanged 
during  the  summer  of  1864,  and  served  in  the  field  again  firopi 
that  time  until  the  ^iurender  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  at 
which  he  was  present  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war  be 
received  an  appointment  as  Juc^e  of  a  Military  Court,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel ;  but  he  did  not  leave  the  field  even  to  accept 
that  positiioii  of  distinction,  thou^  tendered  b^  his  former 
CokM»el»  the  then  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee's  Army,  Colonel  Holt  returned  to 
his  home,  above  Vicksbiu*g,  on  the  river,  and  resumed  planting. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  betook  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
in  writing  a  series  of  fictions,  pursuant  to  a  design  formed  many 
years  before,  but  whidi  might  never  have  been  put  into  execution 
but  for  his  changed  fortunes.  The  family  is  one  of  position  and 
ancestral  distinction.  His  education  embraces  a  school  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  something  of  German,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese ;  while  he  speaks  French  and  Spanish  very  well. 

In  becoming  an  author,  Colonel  Holt's  design  was  to  portray 
southern  society  as  it  existed  for  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous 
to  the  war.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  effective  manner,  he 
created  old  Mr.  Abraham  Page,  himself  a  Southern  gentlemaa:k 
but  a  very  old  man,  who  should  tell  the  various  stories  the  author 
proposed  to  himself  to  write.  This  plot  is  given  in  the  preface 
oiAbraJiam  Fogey  Esq.  —  the  first  in  this  series — but  so  adroitly 
worded  as  to  have  escaped  the  eye  of  one  of  the  most  careful 
critics  of  the  day,  —  as  I  shall  illustrate  when  I  come  to  a  special 
mention  of  this  work.  In  addition  to  the  artistic  problem  before 
our  author — that  of  leaving  a  correct  delineation  of  Southern 
society — he  cherished,  apparently,  the  hope  of  doing  something 
towards  lifting  the  fictitious  literature  of  th^  day  out  of  its  slough 
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of  sensation  and  meretricious  melodramatic  effects,  by  presenting 
specimens  of  mo«  healthy  narrative  in  more  approved  and  unde- 
filed  EngH^.  Sudi  should  be  the  effect;  for  his  English  is 
forciWe  and  his  erdonnanceixte  from  tlie  ckp-trap  dramatic  tricks 
that  make  the  fortunes  of  the  thrilling-tale  writers  of  the  maga- 
zines. 

Colonel  Holf  s  works  tiius  far  oflfered  to  the  public  are : — 
I.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Page,  Esq,  This  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  from  the  press  of  the  Lippincotts,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is,  as  already  stated,  a  pure  fiction,  given  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  The  vraisemblance  of  this  personal  narrative  is 
so  perfect  that  the  reader  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction diat  the  bic^r^hy  is  not  a  fiction  at  all.  This  complete 
success  of  art  is  proven  by  die  following  notice  of  it  in  The  Rdund 
Table  of  the  30th  of  May  :  — 

*<The  honest  record  of  a  good  man's  long  but  uneventfiil  life, 
written  without  any  apparent  motive,  save,  perhaps,  to  preserve 
his  menaory  in  the  hearts  of  his  firiends, — or  to  give  expression  to 
feelings  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  other  vent, — has  an 
aif  of  sincerity  which  will  always  serve  to  recommend  it  to  readers 
who  prefer  truth  to  fiction,  who  desire  to  keep  alive  the  remem- 
birance  of  a  period  which  has  now  but  few  living  representatives, 
and  to  revive  the  buried  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  earlier 
days  through  the  medium  of  narratives  in  which  they  may  trace 
some  resemblance  to  familiar  scenes  within  their  own  experience. 
The  Kfe  of  Mr.  Abraham  Page  is  that  of  a  Southern  gentleman, 
highly  bred,  honourable,  courteous,  and  benevolent  It  is 
mariced'  by  no  stirring  events,  nor  does  it  furnish  even  the  lightest 
materials  for  history,  for  Mr.  Page  lived  in  peaceful  times,  and 
the  great  struggle  between  North  and  South  only  began  as  he 
was  nearing  the  grave,  when  he  was  too  old  to  aid  the  cause  in 
the  righteousness  of  which  he  firmly  believed,  except  by  giving 
such  means  as  were  his  to  command  and  by  making  his  house 
an  hospital  for  wounded  and  dying  soldiers.  Apart  from  a  few 
remarks  on  the  war  then  raging,  the  narrative  is  confined  to 
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scenes  occurring  in  private  life,  and  the  author  dwells  at  length 
on  social  distinctions  and  the  characters  of  men  and  women  in 
the  immediate  society  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has,  with  the 
feelings  natural  to  a  man  who  can  with  truth  boast  that  he  was 
born  and  bred  and  always  hved  in  a  high  class  of  society,  an 
abhorrence  of  money-worshippers  ^Xi^  parvenus'' 

This,  while  it  pays,  in  its  unconscious  way,  a  high  tribute  to 
the  art  of  the  author,  gives  us  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  tone,  temper, 
and  scope  of  the  book.  It  had  a  fine  success,  and  new  editions 
— four  at  least — were  called  for  within  a  few  months.  The 
English  press  has  received  it  with  favour 

2.  What  I  Know  About  Ben.  EccUsy  by  Abraham  Pugty  ap- 
peared in  1869,  from  the  press  of  J.  R  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  strange  story  of  monomania,  love,  and 
psychology;  not  a  religious  novel,  but  yet  full  of  religious 
thoughts,  and  abounding  in  references  to  prayer.  It  is  at  least 
ethical  The  author,  who  represents  himself  as  the  editor  of  the 
work,  says  of  it,  that,  **it  is  more  a  psychological  than  a  religious 
story."  Its  dramatic  interest  is  limited ;  and,  like  Abraham  Pag€y 
it  derives  its  chief  interest  and  value  from  its  truthful  delineation 
and  evolution  of  Southern  character,  and  the  tone  of  Southern 
society.  The  eccentricities  of  the  hero  and  the  peculiarities 
elsewhere  found  in  the  book,  are  claimed  by  the  author  to  be 
true  to  nature.  He  says,  "Whoever  knows  human  nature  will 
find  it  normally,  though  peculiarly,  developed  in  them."  The 
book  will  hardly  be  popular  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually 
apply  that  to  a  novel. 

3.  The  Quines,  This  is  the  diird  in  the  series  proposed  by 
Colonel  Holt;  and  is,  perhaps,  ready  for  the  press.  It  w^  in 
hand  a  few  months  ago,  and  to  be  given  to  the  public  at  some 
early  day. 
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JAMES   BARRON   HOPK 

It  was  during  the  last  disastrous  days  of  the  Confederacy  — 
the  army  of  Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  government  departments  of  the  expiring  regime  yfcic 
in  hegira  from  Richmond  southward, — that  I  first  met  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  In  the  town  of  Greensboro*,  North  Carolina,  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  Cape-Fear  Bank,  just  then  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederacy,  when  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback  rode  up.  He  was  a  spare,  slender  man,  of 
thin  visage ;  of  rather  light  hair ;  beard  thin,  and  worn  in  Ameri- 
can— full-faced — style;  wearing  spectacles ;  speaking  in  a  soft, 
gentleman-like  ton^;  of  manner  empresst^  but  refined  and 
Southern.  He  appeared  a  little  less  than  six  feet  in'  hei^t,  and 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  captain. 

The  gentleman  on  horseback  was  named  to  me  as  Captain 
Hope,  Assistant  Quartermaster  at  that  post. 

Captain  Hope,  I  immediately  learned,  was  James  Barron 
Hope,  the  well-known  rising  poet  of  Virginia,  of  whom  I  had 
known  something  for  several  years. 

That  was  on  Thursday,  the  13  th  of  April,  1865,  We  exchanged 
a  few  words  of  conversation,  frequently  interrupted.  In  five 
minutes  he  passed  on ;  and  in  the  earthquake  of  events  that 
rushed  and  crashed  over  us  that  day  and  the  next,  I  did  not 
again  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  poet  captain. 

Captain  Hope  is  a  native,  I  am  informed,  of  the  town  of 
Hampton,  Virginia  ;  at  least  his  early  years  were  passed  and  his 
early  education  conducted  there.  He  is  a  descendant  from  the 
historic  family  of  Barrons ;  and  his  ancestors,  on  both  sides,  were 
distinguished  in  the  early  exploits  of  the  Virginia  navy. 

He  commenced  literary  pursuits  when  yet  a  boy.  The  first 
literary  distinction  he  won  was  from  a  series  of  poems  which  he 
published  in  a  Baltimore  periodical,  under  the  designation  of 
J*oems,  by  the  late  Henry  Ellen,  Esq, 

In  1857  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  Leoni  di  MonotUy  and 
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Other  Poems,  This  was  his  first,  and,  thus  far,  his  only  volume, 
Its  success  was  limited. 

The  most  successful  of  his  occasional  poems  was  The  Charge 
at  Balakiava.  The  late  novelist,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esquire,  then 
British  Consul  at  Richmond,  was  so  deli^ed  with  this  poem  that 
he  sent  a  copy  to  the  Queen  of  England.  It  was  graciously 
acknowledged  by  her;  and,  being  puWished  in  that  country, 
received  many  favourable  notices  from  the  press  of  the  day. 

He  still  writes  for  the  press  occasionally ;  though  his  time  is 
much  engrossed  in  editorial  labours,  he  being  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

In  1 866  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  <^  a  work  on  The 
Literati  of  the  South  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Captain  Hope  are  several  of 
genuine  merit.  The  tone  is  often  bold,  passionate,  and  strong ; 
while  the  style  is  elevated,  sometimes  strikingly  foi^ible,  and 
sometimes  a  little  marred  by  too  much  of  the  declamatory. 
Touches  of  happily-put  fancy  abound;  not  always  entirely 
original,  but  always  gracefully  rendered.  As  illustrative  of  my 
meaning  in  this  connection  I  may  quote  his  rendering  of  the 
often-used  simile  of  the  star  and  wave.  In  his  Eveni?ig,  Cap- 
tain Hope  says :  — 

All  is  quiet  save  the  murmur 

Of  the  tide  upon  the  bar ; 
See  each  little  breaker  playing 

With  the  image  of  a  star  ! 

This,  in  the  material  used  at  least,  recalls  Mrs.  Welb/s  fairy-like" 
conceit,  in  some  lines  which  she  calls  Musings :  — 

The  twil^ht  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by. 

As  lightly  and  as  free ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea ; 
For  every  wave,  with  dimpled  face. 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace. 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 
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And  this  itself  recalls  a  couplet  in  Colardeau's  Epitre  <x  M. 
DuJiamely  which  runs  in  this  wise  :  — 

Chaque  otget  s'y  repute  et  Ponde  qui  vacille 
Balance  dans  son  sien  cette  image  mobile. 

But  then  Colardeau  appears  to  have  had  only  stars  in  his  mind 
—  stars,  minus  the  embracing,  toying,  and  trembling,  that  is  to 
say. 

Perhaps  the  most  vigourous,  as  well  as  the  most  ambitious,  of 
Captain  Hope's  minor  poems  is  The  Charge  at  Balaklava  :  — 

Spurring  onward,  Captain  Nolan 

SJjurring  furiously  is  seen; 
And  although  the  road  meanders. 
His  no  heavy  steed  of  Flanders, 
But  one  fit  for  the  commanders 

Of  her  majesty  the  Queen. 

Halting  where  the  noble  squadrons 

Stood  impatient  of  delay. 
Out  he  drew  his  brief  despatches, 
"Which  their  leader  quickly  snatches; 
At  a  glance  their  meaning  catches : 

They  are  ordered  to  the  fray. 

AU  that  morning  they  had  "waited. 

As  their  frownnig  faces  showed: 
Horses  stamping,  riders  fretting. 
And  their  teeth  together  settings 
Not  a  dogle  sword-blade  wettii^ 

As  the  battle  ebbed  and  flowed. 

Now  the  ferersd  spell  is  bn^ctt ; 

Every  man  feels  twice  as  large;. 
Every  heart  is  fiercdy  leaping, 
As  a  UoR  Totued  fram  sk^MAg, 
For  they  know  they  shall  b««iv<0ipiiig 

In  a.  monHQt  to  the  diatgew 
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Br^litly  cjeaw  six  luuKkecl  sabf«s 
And  the  brazen  trumpets  ring ; 
Steeds  are  gathered,  spurs  are  driven. 
And  the  heavens  wildly  riven 
With  a  mad  shout  upward  given. 
Scaring  vultures  on  the  wing. 

Stem  its  meaning :  was  not  GalHa 
Looking  down  on  Albion's  sons? 
In  each  mind  this  thought  implanted. 
Undismayed  and  all  imdaimtcd. 
By  the  battle-fields  enchanted. 
On  they  ride  upon  the  guns. 

Onward,  on  the  chargers  trample, 
Quicker  falls  each  iroa  heel. 

And  the  headlong  pace  grows  faster; 

Noble  steeds  and  noble  master, 

Rushing  on  to  red  disaster, 
Where  the  heavy  cannons  peaL 

In  the  van  rides  Captain  Nolan ; 

Wide  his  flying  tresses  wave ; 
And  lus  heavy  broadsword  flashes, . 
As  upon  the  foe  he  dashes : 
God !  his  face  turns  white  as  ashes^ 

He  has  ridden  to  his  grave. 

Down  he  fdl,  pnme  firMn  Ms  saddle, 
Without  motion,  without  breathy 

Never  more  at  tnunp  to  waken — 

He  the  very  first  one  taken 

From  the  bough  so  scnrely  shakes 
In  the  vintage-time  of  Death. 

In  a  m^nent,  in  a  twhikliiig. 

He  was  gathered  to  his  rest ; 
In  the  time  for  which  he*d  waited-* 
With  his  gallant  tourt  aated*-*- 
Down  weat  Nokn,  deoM»t«d 
With  a  death-wound  oa  his  breast. 
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ComrAdes  stiA  fire  onwsrd  cbaij^B^ 

He  is  lyiag  on  the  sod ; 
Onward  still  their  steeds  ace  mahtn^ 
Where  the  shot  sod  shell  are  enishh^ : 
From  his  corpse  the  blood  is  goshmg;. 

And  Ids  sool  b  with  his  God. 

As  they  spnr  on,  what  strange  Tisions 

Flit  across  eadt  rider's  bcatn ; 
Thoi^hts  of  maidens  fair,  ofmotlnR, 
Friends  and  sisters,  wives  and  hrothersy 
Blent  with  images  of  others. 

Whom  they  ne'er  s^iall  see  again.  ^ 

Onward  stiU  the  squadrons  thander,  ^- 
Knightly  hearts  were  theirs,  and  brave; 

Men  and  horses»  without  nmnber. 

All  the  furrowed  ground  encumber, 

FaUing  f^  to  their  last  slumber, — 
Bloody  slumber !  Uoody  grave  I 

Of  that  <^a<ge  at  Balaklftva, 

|n  its  chivalry  sublime. 
Vivid,  grand,  historic  pages 
Shall  descend  to  future  ages ; 
Poets,  painters,  hoary  sages, 

Sh^  recc^  it  for  all  time. 

Telling  how  those  En^ish  horsemen' 

Rode  the  Russian  gunners  down; 
How  with  ranks  all  torn  and  shatter^, 
How  with  hdmets  hacked  and  battened. 
How  with  sword  and  arms  blood-spattered. 

They  wcm  honour  and  renown. 

*Twas  "not  war,"  but  it  was  splendid 

As  a  dream  of  old  romance ; 
Thinking  which  their  Gallic  neighbours 
Thrilled  to  watch  them  at  their  labours, 
Hewmg  red  graves  with  their  sabres 

In  that  wonderfol  advance. 
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Down  i»ent  mmy  a  gafiont  aoldUcr ; 

Down  weat  numj  a  stout  dragoon ; 
Lying  grim  and  stark  and  gory 
On  the  crimson  field  of  glory, 
leaving  ns  a  noble  story 

And  tlieur  whiteK^fled  faoaie  a  boon. 

Fidl  of  hopes  and  aspirations 

Were  their  hearts  at  dawn  of  day ; 
Now,  wkh  forms  all  rent  and  bralwn, 
Beamg  eadi  some  fng^M  token 
Of  a  scene  ne*er  to  be  spoken, 

In  their  sikBt  sleep  they  lay. 

Ybestt  a  noble  chatger  stUleiK, 

These  his  rider  grasps  the  hilt 
Of  his  sabre,  lying  bloody 
By  hisside,  npon  the  muddy 
Trampled  ground,  which,  darkly  ruddy 

Shows  the  blood  that  he  has  spik. 

And  to-night  the  moon  dMi8  shudder 

As  she  lo<^  down  on  the  moor. 
Where  the  de«d  of  hostile  races 
Slumber;  slaughtered  in  their  places; 
All  their  rigid,  ghastly  feces. 

Spattered  hkteously  with  gore. 

And  the  sleepers !  ah,  (hesleepers 

Made  a  Westminster  that  day, 
'Mid  the  seethh^  battle*^  lava  1 
And  each  man  ^Hk>  fell  shall  have  a 
Proud  inscription — Balaklava, 

Which  shall  never  fade  away. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  poet  did  an  adventurous  deed 
in  taking  the  subject  that  the  Laureate  of  England  had  just 
rendered  peculiarly  his  o\vti;  but  Alexander  Smith  and  Judge 
Meek  did  no  less  bravely  in  attempting  the  same. 

I  should  be  glad,  had  I  room,  to  give  entire  Three  Summer 
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Studies;  but  one  of  the  studies,  the  second — Noon — will  im- 
press the  dwellers  in  Die  sunny  land  with  its  musical  truth  and 
suggestive  variety.  The  studies  are  all  rural ;  and  Noon  is  a 
gem:  — 

Over  tiM  &na  is  broodki^  sflence  nows 
No  reaper's  song,  no  raren's  dangour  haisli» 

No  bleat  of  sheq>,  bo  distant  low  of  cow. 

No  croak  of  frogs  within  the  ^reading  marsh. 

No  bragging  cock  fronj  littered  farm-yard  crows,  — 

The  scene  is  steeped  in  silence  and  repose. 

A  trembling  hase  hangs  over  all  the  fi^ds,  — 

The  pantixig  cattle  in  the  river  stand. 
Seeking  the  coolness  which  its  wave  scarce  yields. 

It  seems  a  Sabbath  through  the  drow^  land : 
So  hushed  is  all  beneath  the  summer's  spell, 
I  pause  and  listen  for  some  faint  church-belL 

The  leaves  are  motionicw,  the  soi^-birds  mute. 

The  very  air  seems  somnolent  and  sick. 
The  ^eadhig  branches  v^ith  o'ei -ripened  fruit 

Show  in  the  sunshine  all  theur  clusters  thick. 
While  now  and  then  a  mellow  apple  falls 
With  a  dun  sound  within  the  Orchard's  walls. 

The  dcy  has  but  one  solitary  ckxid. 

Like  a  dark  island  in  a  sea  of  lig^t ; 
The  parchmg  furrows  'twixt  the  corn-rows  plowed. 

Seem  fairly  dancing  in  my  dazzled  sight. 
While  over  yonder  road  a  dusty  haze 
Grows  reddish-purple  in  the  sultry  blaze. 


orVille  horwitz. 

This  writer  resides  in  Baltimore.     Has  written  Ctleanmgs  hy 
the  Wayside. 
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JED.  HOTCHKISS. 

Captain  Hotchkiss  was  Topographical  Engineer  in  one  of 
"  ,^the  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Col.  WilHaoEi  Allen  of  the  same  corps,  prepared  a  series  of 
guide-books  to  the  many  battle-fields  of  Virginia.  The  first  of 
tliis  series  appeared  in  1868,  under  the  running-title  of  The  Bat- 
tle-fields of  Vtrgina,  the  special  title  being  Chancellorsville ; 
embracing  the  Operations  of  tlie  Army  of  NortJiern  Virginia 
from  the  First  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  to  the  Death  of  Lieu^ 
tenant-General  Jackson.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  steel- 
engraving  of  General  Jackson,  and  five  finely-executed  maps, 
showing  the  positions  of  the  respective  armies  during  their  opera- 
tions about  Fredericksburg  and  Cliancellorsville,  in  1862  and 
1863. 


ROBERT  R.  HOWISON. 

Very  few  men  retain  or  achieve  a  dearly-defined  eminence  in 
any  regular  profession — least  of  all,  in  law — and  at  the  same 
time  take  high  position  in  any  branch  of  literary  pursuits.  Mr. 
Howison  is  one  of  that  very  few.  He  stands  high  at  the  bar, 
and  has  won  distinction  as  a  historian. 

Those  who  do  not  "  smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent "  will 
find  it  a  noteworthy  fact  that  our  author  belongs  to  one  of  tlie 
most  ancient  families  of  the  Scotch  peerage.  Burke,  the  great 
standard  authority  on  British  heraldry  and  genealogy,  speaking 
of  the  Howisons,  says :  "  This  family,  of  all  those  that  have 
lived  with  repute  in  the  District  of  Cramond,  in  Midlothian,  is 
by  far  the  most  ancient,  having  continued  there  for  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half.*'  Agriculture,  from  the  earliest  trac- 
tions of  the  fiaunily — even  in  1424 — has  been  the  fevourite 
pursuit  of  its  members.     Tlie  Howison  coat  of  arms  is  <*omme- 
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morative  of  achievements  connected  with  husbandry,  dating  back 
to  King  James  the  FiriBt,  of  Scoti^id.  But  one  immigration  of 
the  family  into  America  is  known ;  and  the  branch  of  whidi  I  am 
speaidng  is  probably  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  in  the  United 
StateSw  They  bougiit  la^ds  and  settled  in  Prince  William  County, 
Virginia,  where  many  of  their  descendents  still  live.  "  Of  these," 
a  record  from  which  I  gather  my  information  states,  "  Allen 
Howison  of  Effingham  is  best  known.  From  the  Prince  William 
branch  the  Fredericksburg  family  is  descended.  Samuel  Howi- 
son, from  Prince  William,  settled  in  Fredericksburg  as  a  merchant, 
and  in  1801  married  Helen  Moore,  a  daughter  of  an  Engli^ 
merchant,  who  had  conducted  business  in  Falmouth  for  many 
years.  From  this  marriage  eleven  duldren  were  bom,  and  they, 
or  their  descendants,  are  now  widely  known  in  our  country." 
Of  these  eleven  children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Robert  R. 
Howison,  is  one  ;  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Riclunond 
bar. 

He  was  bom  on  Thursday,  the  2 2d  of  June,  1820 ;  and  has 
been  practicing  law  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  since  die 
year  1845  —  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  has  written :  — 

1.  A  History  of  Virginia  from  its  Discovery  and  SeUlement  by 
Europeans  to  the  Present  Time^  —  in  two  octavo  volumes.  Vol- 
ume One  contains  the  history  of  the  Colony  to  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763 ;  and  was  published  by  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1845.  Volume  Two  contains  the  history  of  the  Colony 
and  of  the  State,  from  the  Peace#of  Paris  to  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria,  in  1847 ;  and  was  published  by  Drinker  &  Morris, 
Richmond,  in  1847. 

2.  Lives  of  Generals  Morgan,  Marion,  and  Gates,  Published 
in  1848,  by  Carey  &  Hart,  in  their  publication  entitled  Wash- 
ingtQn  and  the  Generals  of  the  American  Revolution, 

$.  JUisUry  of  the  War  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Qmfedere^e  ^ates  of  America,  One  voliune  of  diis  history  ap- 
pealed serially  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  a  monthly 
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of  Richmond,  during  the  war.  The  wcwrk  has  recently  been 
brou^t  to  a  close ;  and  will  be  published  entire  as  soon  as  the 
results  of  the  war  are  more  fully  developed. 

4.  Report  of  th^  Jomt  Committee  of  the  Qmfederette  Congress 
onpi€  Treatment  of  Frismers  of  War.  This  report  was  written 
by  Mr.  Howison,  as  secretary  of  that  committee,  and  was  first 
published  in  March,  1865, — the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  republished  in  various  norUiem  newspapers  after  the  n^ur,  and 
is  given  in  full  in  Polburd's  XA^t  Cause, 

Mr.  Howison  ranks  high  among  the  historical  writers  of  the 
Souths — with  Gayarr^  and  men  of  that  stamp. 


CORNELIUS  E.  HUNT. 

A  volume  entitled  The  Shenandoah  ;  or  The  Last  Confederat€ 
Cruiser^  by  Cornelius  E.  Hunt— one  of  tiie  officers— appeared 
in  1867. 

Beyond  this  I  am  not  aware  that  Capt  Hunt  has  any  literary 
record.  That  of  some  of  his  miUtaiy  and  nautical  experiences 
are  to  be  found  in  his  book. 


JAMES  HUNGERFORD. 

The  present  editor  of  The  Southern  Hmne  Journal^  a  weekly 
literary  paper  of  Baltimore,  is  principally  known  as  the  a«ithor 
of  The  Old  PlatUatioM^  —a  novel  of  Southern  life.  In  adcKtion 
to  his  editorial  labours,  Mr.  Hungeiford  contHbuted  a  serial  tale 
to  the  columns  of  his  own  paper.  The  title  of  this  tale  is  The 
Master  of  Beverley  ;  or^  the  Villainous  Plot  It  ran  throu^  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  oi  jt868. 
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HENHY   R.  JACKSON, 

The  poems  of  General  Jack&on  breathe  more  of  his  native  air^ 
and  speak  more  of  locad  mattem,  than  those  of  any  other  of  our 
Southern  poeti.     He  sings  his  native  heath. 

Henry  R,  Jackson  was  born  at  Athens,  Georgia,  on  Saturday, 
tiie  24th  of  JnnCj  1820,  His  father  was  Dr,  Henry  Jackson,  ac 
one  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Franklin  College, 
at  Athens;  at  wJiich  institution  his  son  —  the  subject  of  our 
sketch — graduated 

He  was  educated  for  the  bar.  After  practicing  law  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Georgia. 

In  1846  he  led  an  infantry  regiment  of  volunteer^j  as  its 
colonel,  to  Mexico,  where  he  served  with  ^eat  distinction  during 
the  war.  It  was  in  this  service  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  finest 
poems.  After  his  return  from  the  Mexican  war,  he  became 
edilor  of  the  Savannah  Gt&rgi^mj  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  the  winter  of  1S49. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  his  state  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Geofgim.  He  was  an  honour  to  the  ermine,  and  wore  it  four 
yestnk 

In  1850  he  published  his  first  and  only  volume — ^a  collection 
of  his  fugitive  verses— under  the  title  of  Tallulah^  and  Other 
Poems.  The  work  wjw  ^sued  by  Cooper,  in  Savannah.  This 
was  during  bis  ju^eship.  The  subjects  are  largely  local,  and 
the  tone  domestic  9sA  patriotic. 

In  1853  he  was^a^ppint^d  ^Lesident  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  capital  of  the^eQ9pire  of  Austria.  He  remained  in 
Vienna  for  five  yeai>,  rfAttrfting/to  Savannah  in  1858,  where  he 
practiced  law  in  the  fina  of  Ward,  Jackson,  &  Jones,  until  the 
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brigade  commander ;  but  was  called  home  during  the  second  ] 
of  the  war,  to  take  command  of  the  Georgia  State  Troops 
Savannah. 

General  Jackson's  poems  are  characterized,  as  I  have  said 
a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  and  strong  local  attachments,  m 
of  them  being  upon  subjects  connected  either  socially  or  by  I( 
relations,  to  his  home  and  country.  His  best  are  Oconee^ 
Father^  I%e  Dead  of  the  Georgia  Regiment^  and  Tlie  Live  C 
My  Wife  and  Child^  written  during  his  campaigning  in  Mex 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press  in  its  day ;  but  during  the  wai 
Secession  by  some  chance  it  got  into  the  current  of  newspaj 
dom,  and  again  went  the  rounds  of  the  Southern  press  attribt 
to  Stonewall  Jackson — the  Great  Flanker;  thus  affording 
striking  instance  of  mania,  shown  in  the  determined  puq^osc 
pay  a  compliment  to  a  favourite  personage,  and  to  this  end  go 
so  far  as  to  entertain  and  assert  the  insane  idea  that  the  Gr 
Flanker  did,  would,  or  ever  could,  write  verse,  to  say  nothing 
poetry. 

My  Father  is  one  of  the  p6«ns  mentibned :  —  •  .   '>^ 

As  die  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  "    ^  a 

And  o*er  the  floor  the  ^adows  fall,  i         .  ^     '  • 

And  creeps  the  chirpii^  cricket  forth,     >  '         •  • 

And  ticks  the  death-watch  in  the  wall, 
I  see  a  form  in  yonder  chair  .  ,  '  ^ 

That  grows  beneath  the  waning;  Hght,  :    .  •> 

There  are  the  wan,  sad  features, — there 

The  pallid  brow  and  locks  of  White. 

'     ■ '     .        •   ■    . 
My  father !  when  they  laid,  thee  down, 

And  heaped  the  clay  iTp6n  thy  breiast. 
And  left  thee  sleeping  Bll^eilGine 

Upon  the  narrow  cou^  iif  test, 
I  k^ow  not  why  I  c$^  tiA  wepp^  ^ 
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But  when  I  saw  tlix  ▼secant  cbsir^ 

Thy  idld  hat  upon  the  wall. 
Thy  books — the  pencilled  passa^  ^i^cre 

Thine  -eye  faad-re$ted  last  of  sdl. 
The  tree  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 

Thy  treraf^ng  feet  had  wandered  fordi^ 
The  vei7  prints  tiiose  feet  had  made 

When  last  they  feebly  trod  the  earth, — 

And  thought,  while  countless  ages  fled, . 

The  vacant  seat  would  vacant  stand; 
Unworn  thy  hat,  thy  book  unread. 

Effaced  the  footsteps  from  the  sand; 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerless  world 

The  heart  that  gave  its  life  to  thee,  — 
Tom  Uke  the  vine  whose  tendrils  curled 

More  closely  round  the  falling  tree. 

Then,  Fathfer  !  for  her  sake  and  thee, 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scalding  tears; 
And'oft,  and  long,  and  bitterly 

Those  tears  have  gushed  in  later  years ; 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  around. 

And  things  take  on  their  real  hue, 
Tis  sad  to  learn  that  love  is  found 

Alone,  above  the  stars  with  you ! 

The  poem  that  has  gained  onr  author  the  most  notoriety — 
referred  to  above — was  written  while  in  camp  in  the  Mexican 
campaign,  and  is  caDfed  My  Wife  and  Childy  which  I  quote, 
entire:  — 

The  tattoo  beats ;  the  lights  are  gone ; 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies; 
The  night  with..solema|MiGe  moves  on ; 

The  shadows  thicken  o*er  the  skies ; 
But  sleep  my  weary  tyes  hath  flown,    ^ 

And  sad,  midisy  thoughts  arise. 
.1  think  of  thee,  oh,  dearest  one  ! 
'  Whosd  love  mme  eariy  life  hath  blest : 

OF<^eeandhim — our  baby  »on*— 
'.'.':.  Who  ^Uukibws  on  thy  jpeotk  bresit.  ^  I 
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God  of  the  tender,  fndl,  and  lone. 

Oh,  guard  that  Kttle  sleeper's  rest  1 
And  hover,  gently  hover  near 

To  her  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet— 
The  mother,  wife,  —  the  doubly  dear, 

In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  met 
Two  streams  of  love,  so  deep  and  dear. 

And  cheer  her  droopii^  spirit  yet  1 
Now,  as  she  kneek  before  thy  throne. 

Oh,  te^ch  her,  Ruler  of  the  skies  1 
That  while  by  thy  behest  alone 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise ; 
No  tear  is  wept  to  thee  unknown, 

Nor  hair  is  lost,  nor  sparrow  dies; 
That  thou  canst  stay  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  dark  disease,  and  soothe  its  pain; 
That  only  by  thy  stem  command 

The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier  slain; 
That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 

Thou  bring'st  the  wanderer  home  again  ; 
And  when  upon  her  pillow  lone, 

Her  tear-wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressed 
May  happier  visions  beam  upon 

The  brightening  currents  of  her  breast; 
Nor  frowning  look,  nor  angry  tone 

Disturb  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest  I 
Whatever  fate  those  forms  may  throw,  i 

Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild. 
By  day,  by  night,  — in  joy  or  woe^ — 

By  fears  oppressed  or  hopes  beugiled; 
From  every  danger,  every  foe, 

O  God  !  protect  my  wife  and  child  ! 


MRS.  ROSA  VERTNER  JEFFREY. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  Southern  of  our 
female  writers  of  the  South.  Her  genius,  imagination,  and  tem- 
perament are  essentially  Southern,     a^e  is  a  native  of  Natches, 
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Mississippi,  her  maiden  name  being  Griffith.  She  was  adopted 
by  her  maternal  aunt,  Mrs,  Vertaer,  and  received  her  name. 
Her  childhood  was  passed  at  BurHngton,  a  beautiful  country- 
seat  near  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.  She  was  educated  at  the 
celebrated  seminary  of  Bishop  Smith,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Miss  Vertner  became  the  wife  of  Claude 
M.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  character,  culture,  and  fortune, 
resident  in  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Johnson  wrote  frequently  for  the 
periodicals  of  that  day ;  and  made  her  appearance  as  a  poet,  in 
book  form,  in  1857.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  she  resided 
nmnly  with  her  adoptive  parents  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  until 
her  second  marriage.  She  has  spent  a  few  years,  since  the  war, 
entirely,  I  believe,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  ^je  is  now  per- 
manently located  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey's  contributions  to  literature  are  t  — 

I.  Poems,  by  Rosa  Vertner  Johnson.  Tliis  handscmae  little 
volume  appeared  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  1858, 
and  was  wdl  received.  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  y^wnw^,  said 
of  it:  — 

"  In  tfie  blooming  field  of  modem  poetry,  we  really  know  not 
where  to  look  for  productions  at  once  so  full  of  merit  and  so 
free  from  defect ;  so  luxuriant,  and  yet  so  pure.  The  genius  of 
the  writer  is  equally  stainless  and  exact.  As  regards  not  only 
the  naoral,  but  the  literary  quality  of  her  productions,  she  has 
written  notiiing  *whidi^  dying,  she  could  wish  to  blot.* " 

Mrs.  Freeman,  in  her  elegant  volume  upon  The  Women  of  the 
South,  thus  discriminatingly  characterizes  the  psychological  status 
of  our  author,  then  (i860)  Mrs.  Johnson :  — 

"  In  many  of  the  works  of  this  writer  we  see  glimpses  of  a 
substratum  of  passionate  power,  which  has  never  been  stirred. 
A  deep  fountain  was  troubled  at  the  death  of  her  diildren,  but 
troubled  by  an  angel ;  and  her  songs  grew  more  low  and  t^ider, 
—  the  mother's  pang  lost  in  the  mother's  hope.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  shaft  of  agony  has  yet  buried  itself  in  the  intense 
silences  of  her  nature.  No  rankling  thorn  quivers  in  her  emo- 
25* 
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tiODs-— tips  her  words  with  arrowy  flame -r- breaks  the  ttlvery 
flow  of  her  rhythm  with  gusts  and  gleams  which  will  not  be  cod- 
trolled.  Yet  this  latent  force  is  revealed  in  the  body  and  poise 
of  her  writings." 

I  diall  gire  bdow  a  specimen  or  two  of  her  verse-style. 

2.  Wbodburn:  aNoveL  This  book  appeared  in  1864.  Wood- 
bum  is  the  name  of  the  youth-home  of  Amy  Percy,  the  heroine 
of  the  story.  The  "patient  search  and  vigil  long"  of  Basil 
Thonv  and  his  eniel  ami  fearM  revenge^  are  features  of  the 
work  that  border  on  the  sensational  A  Soi^em  lady,  herself 
a  poet  and  an  author,  thus  discusses  the  book  and  its  bear- 
ingsir-^ 

"  There  is  not  the  least  eflbrt,  in  this  boc^,  after  ndiat  is  called 
*  fine  writing.'  The  whole  tale  of  love  and  hate,  of  joy  and  woe, 
is  told  with  the  simplicity  and  chikUike  earnestness  which  seem 
to  characterize  the  nature  of  little  Amy  Percy  herself  the  youth- 
ful story-teller.  It  is  a  description  of  social  Southern  Hfe  before 
the  war,  and  abounds  in  truthful  pi<^ur6s  of  the  happy,  easy, 
care-free  days  of  that  favoured  and  prosperous  time.  The  frank 
cordialitj^,  the  warm-hearted  hds^Htality,  the  gay  rides,  atid  merry 
meetings  of  frietKls  and  ne^hboura,  are  all  tmis  deliteations  of 
that  happier  time,  among  the  dwdlers  in  the  'Ltod  of  the 
Mocking-bird  and  Magnolia.* " 

3.  NormandaU^  — a  novel,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 

4.  Whif ;  ojr  the  3£ott^0nsy — a  novel  of  the  novelette  style, 
yet  unpublished. 

5.  Florence  Vule,  a  Tale  efTuscany^  —  a  loi^  poem ;  as  to  its 
form,  narrative ;  and  as  to  its  style,  characteristic  of  the  fervour 
of  the  poef  s  nund  The  verse  used,  in  the  main,  and  the 
general  tone,  vrill  appear  to  some  extent  in  a  few  lines  whidi  I 
submit  as  better  adapted  to  my  purpose  than  a  critique  on  the 
whole  would  be  :  — 

I  have  been  blest,  —  so  fully  blest,  that  basking  in  the  light 

Of  perfect  joy,  grief  was  to  me  like  a  wild  and  stormy  night 

To  those  who  swieep-  silk  <:urtains  back,  ftnd  wat<:h  the  shnt-out  g^oom. 

Amid  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  some  luxurious  room. 
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I  knew  that  death  was  in  the  vorld»  and  woe,  and  bit(|pmesS| 
But,  insolent  in  happiness,  I  thought  of  sorfow  less 
Than  children  think  of  CQ}d«  who  gaze  on  painted  polar  seas, 
'Mid  Syrian  roses,  'neath  the  shade  of  balmy  citron-trees. 

But  when  it  came.  Heaven  dealt  the  blow  with  an  misparing  hand ; 
I  dreamed  in  Eden,  to  awake  'mid  wastes  of  burning  sand,  — 
Life's  dreary  wastes,' — which  'neath  a  load  of  hate  I*ve  wandered  thro'. 
Weary,  as  'neath  his  Saviour's  curse,  speeds  on  The  Wandering  Jew. 

Among  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  earlier  poems,  Hasheesh  Visions  is 
one  of  singular  power  and  peculiar  passionateness,  and  con- 
stantly suggests  the  kindred  genius  of  Mrs.  Norton,  which  sug 
gestion,  by  the  way,  occurs  times  and  again,  as  we  read  through 
these  Poems  by  Rosa.  Mrs.  Jeffirey  is  the  Mrs.  Norton  of  the 
South.  Hasheesh  Visions  is  too  long  for  quotation  here.  As 
illustrative  of  our  author's  lyric  style,  I  give  The  Night  Has 
Come  :  — 

The  night  hks  come,  when  I  may  sleep. 

To  dream,  perchance  of  thee,  — 
And  where  art  thou  ?    Where  sonth-winds  sweep 

Along  a  southern  sea. 
Thy  home  a  glorioas  trc^ic  isle 

On  which  the  sun  ^dth  pride 
Doth  smile,  as  might  a  sultan  smile 

On  his  Circassian  bride. 

And  where  the  south- wind  gently  stirs 

A  chime  of  fragrant  bells. 
While  come  the  waves  as  worshippers, 

With  rosary  of  shells. 
The  altars  on  the  shore  to  wreathe. 

Where,  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Like  nuns,  the  foam-veiled  breakers  breathe 

Their  wild  and  gushing  hymn. 

The  night  has  come,  and  I  will  glide 

O'er  sleep's  hashed  waves  the  while, 
In  dreams  to  wander  by  thy  side 

Thnnigh  that  enehttitiiig  idd. 
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For,  in  the  dailc,  my  foncy  seems 

As  fuH  of  witching  sp^s 
As  yon  blue  sky  of  starry  beams 

Or  ocean-depths  of  shells. 

Yet,  sometimes  visions  do  becloud 

My  soul  with  such  strange  fears. 
They  wrap  me  like  an  icy  shroud     " 

And  leave  my  soul  in  tears. 
For  once  methought  thy  hand  did  bind 

Upon  my  brow  a  wreath 
In  which  a  viper  was  entwined 

That  stung  me  unto  death. 

And  once  within  a  lotus  cup» 

Which  thou  to  me  didst  bring, 
A  deadly  vampire  folded  up 

Its  cold  and  murky  wing ; 
And  springing  from  that  dewy  nest. 

It  drained  Hfe's  azure  rills 
That  wandered  o*er  my  swelling  breast. 

Like  brooks  through  snow-dad  MUs. 

Yet  seemed  it  sweeter  thus  to  die 

There,  in  thy  very  sight. 
Than  see  thee  *neath  that  tropic  sky. 

As  in  my  dreams  last  night. 
For  lo,  within  a  palmy  grove. 

Unto  an  eastern  maid 
I  heard  thee  whispering  vows  of  love 

Beneath  the  feathery  shade. 

And  stately  as  the  palm  was  she. 

Yet  t^uriiled  with  thy  wild  words. 
As  its  green  crown  might  shaken  be 

By  many  bright -winged  birds ; 
And  *neath  thy  smile,  in  her  dark  eye, 

A  rapturous  light  did  souring. 
As  in  a  lake  soft  shadows  lie. 

Dropped  from  tho  rainbow's  wing. 
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No  serpent  from  the  wreathe  did  start, 

\Wch  round  her  brow  was  twiz^ed  ; 
Nor  in  the  lotus'  perfumed  heart 

Did  she  a  vampire  find  ; 
For  humming-birds  were  nestled  there. 

By  summer  sweets  oppressed, 
A  tjrpe  of  her  whose  raven  hair 

Was  floating  o*er  thy  breast. 

While  thus  I  dreamed,  dl  cold  and  mute. 

My  warm  glad  heart  had  grown. 
Like  some  fair  flower  or  sujmy  fruity 

Turned, by  th«  waves  to  stone; 
For  o'er  the  treasures  of  my  soul 

There  swept  a  blacker  tide 
Than  e'en  the  dismal  floods  that  roll 

O'er  Sodom's  buried  pride. 

But  passed  away  that  vision  diurk, 

And  now  cmce  more  I  come, 
In  slumber's  slight,  fantastic  bark. 

Unto  thy  island  home ; 
And  thou  art  waiting  there  for  me 

To  weep  upon  thy  breast. 
As  on  the  shore  the  troubled  sea 

Doth  sigh  itself  to  rest. 

My  wreath  seems  now  of  orange-flowers^ 

And  from  the  chaplet  pale 
Do  g^ow-worms  drop  in  shining  showers 

To  weave  my  bridal  veiL 
The  stars — God's  holy  tapers — light 

The  altars  of  the  shore, 
And  on  us  doth  the  solenm  night 

A  benediction  pour. 
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MRS.  CAROLINE  HOWARD  GLOVER  JERVEY. 

Mrs.  Jervey — nSe  Gilman —  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1823,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  feite  Dr.  Samuel 
Gilman  and  Mrs.  Giliiian,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  present 
volume. 

In  1840  she  became  Mrs.  Glover;  and  lived  in  Charleston 
until  her  widowhood,  which  commenced  in  1846;  from  which 
time  until  her  marriage  to  Mjt.  Jervey — 1865  *-^  she  resided  with 
her  mother,  in  ChaJrleston. 

Mrs.  Jervey's  nom  de plime  has  been  Caroline  Howard.  She 
has  written  tales,  poettis,  and  novels. 

The  following  are  her  published  volumes : — 

1.  Vernon  Grave,     A  noveL 

2.  Helen  Courtenay^s  Promise ^ — a  novel  which  a  critic  has 
called  the  "product  ^f  a  brilliant  creative  fancy."  The  scene  of 
this  story  is  partly  in  the  old  world  and  partly  in  America. 

Mrs.  Jervey's  poetry  is  healthy  aud  cheerful,  full  of  lively 
fancy  and  graceful  tiioughtk.  This  stanza,  from  her  poem  on 
Spring-Time^  is  illustrative  of  these  characteristics :  — 

Last  eve  the  moon  on  modest  twilight  snuled. 

And  told  the  stars  *twas  spring  1 
She  swept  the  wave,  —  deliciously  it  gleamed  5 
She  touched  the  birds,  and  woke  them  as  they  dreamed, 

A  few  soft  notes  to  sing. 


R.  M.  JOHNSON. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  Professor  Johnson  published 
his  work  on  27u  English  Classics,  It  is  a  small  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages,  covering,  however,  the  entire  range  of 
English  literature  from  the  earliest  writers  to  those  of  the  da)rs  of 
George  III.     One  or  two  hundred  works  are  discussed,  and 
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authorities  are  fir^dy  and  fuily  cited.    The  work  is  noted  iot  its 
accuracy,  correctness  of  opinion,  and  clearoess*    Its  design  is 
for  use  as  a  tej^t-book  in  coll€|;es. 

Professor  Johnson  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Georgia, 
at  Athens,  in  that  state. 


MRS.  CORNELIA  J.  M.  JORDAN. 

Mrs.  Jordan  is  tiie  01^  southern  writer,  as  ^  as  I  am  aware, 
who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  haymg  had  one  of  her  works  burned 
by  nttlitery  cmler.  This  event  occurred  in  1865,  as  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Mrs.  Jordan  —  n^e  Matthews — was  bom  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  I  ith  of  January,  1S30 ;  and  is  the  eldest  of  three  chil- 
dren. Her  education  was  conducted  at  the  Catholic  Academy 
<^  the  Visitation,  at  Geoigctown,  D.  C,  where  her  poetic  faculty 
was  discovered  to  mani&st  itself  in  rhymed'  corapofiitions  upon 
the  passing  events  about  her -^  as  ^covered  and  encouraged  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  and  she  was  playfully  known  as  The 
Poet  Laureate..  There,  too,  ^  knew  her  first  life-touching  sorrow, 
in  the  death  of  a  sister.  Music  was  one  of  her  early  passions^ — 
more  a  specialty  of  her  girlhood  days  than  verse-writing.  In 
185 1  she  was  married  to  F.  H.  Jordan,  Esquire,  a  lawyer  of 
Luray,  which  is  in  Page  County.  In  186 1  she  published  her  first 
volume  of  poems.  War  swept  from  her  enjoyment  the  luxury  of 
wealth.  She  is  now  resident  in  Lynchburg^  her  native  city, 
earnestly  at  work  with  her  pen.     Her  published  works  are  :  — 

I.  Flowers  of  Hope  and  Memory,  —  a  collection  of  fugitive 
poems,  published  in  a  duodecimo  of  330  pages,  by  A.  Morris  of 
Richmond,  in  186 1.  It  contains  a  steel  engraving  of  the  author. 
The  war,  which  coipffienred  immediately  aft^r  its  appearance, 
prevented  its  Imng  a. pecuniary  success. 

a.  Corinth,  and  Other  Poems  ^the  War,     The  leading  poem 
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in  this  collection  ivas  written  at  Corinth,  whither  the  author  had 
gone  to  be  near  her  husband,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Beauregard.  It  was  published  in  August,  1865 ; 
and  immediately  upon  its  appearance  General  Terry,  then  com- 
manding at  Richmond,  ordered  it  to  be  seized  and  burned  as 
"objectionable  and  incendiary."  In  execution  of  this  order, 
Corinth  and  Other  Poems  foiia<d  a  bonfire  in  the  Court-House 
yard  in  Lynchburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  i6th  of  August,  1865. 
Corinth  is  a  spirited  war-poem  of  a  dozea  pages,  praising  the 
gallantry  of  the  Southern  generals  and  soldiers,  with  hits  here 
and  there  at "  tyranny,"  aod  some  similar  things.  Of  the  Other 
FoemSy  that  on  The  Death  of  Jackson  seems  to  be  the  finest 

3.  A  Christmas  Poem,  for  die  chikk^i.  A  brochure  of  twenty 
odd  pages,  which  was  published  in  L3mdibui:^  for  the  Christmas 
of  1865. 

4.  Richmond:  Her  Glory  and  Her  Granes*  A  poem  of  about 
thkty  pages,  published  in  Kichmond,  during  1867.  This  also 
contains  some  Other  Px>emSy  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
An  Appeal  for  Jefferson  Davis^  and  Farewell  to  the  Flag. 
From  the  leading  poem  I  ^ve  the  following  extract  —  the  point 
in  the  narrative  is  the  memoraUe  Sunday  before  the  surrender, 
when  the  President  was  summoned  firom  church  to  attend  to 
military  matters :  — 

Amid  the  great  assembled  throng 

He  knelt — our  own  bold  leader  strong — 

Christ*s  lowly  follower  now ; 
A  Kgbt  serene  burned  in  his  eye. 
And  truth  sublime,  and  majesty 

Sat  09  bis  peerless  brow. 

He  knelt  and  worshipped  with  the  rest. 
That  great,  brave  soul,  whose  patriot  breast 

With  sad  emotions  stirred,  . 
As  Hnid  the  Sabbath's  quiet  hum 
The  sounds  of  martial  trump  ai^  drum 

Wer^  near  and  nearer  heard. 
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But  was  not  RtchsMiid  s^fe  Hie  ivkOe 
Beneath  the  sprkig  de^s  gkmiMg  flnOe — 

The  April  skies  so  clear  ? 
Was  not  ha*  banner  wathig  high. 
The  vauntfaig  fbeman  V^  defy-^ 

Her  gallant  ann3^  niNir  ? 

Ak^iAif  Aoidd  br«re  hearti  fft^  akm^ 
If  God  witt  shield  tM  right  from  hann« 

How  can  wrong  triumph  then? 
And  while  the  air  with  war-notes  rang^ 
Calm  voices  clear  the  chorus  sang, 

Of  "Peace — good  will  to  men.** 

The  grand  old  anthem  rose  on  lugh. 
From  lips  that  owned  no  prophesy 

Of  evil's  coming  hour — 
"  Te  deum  laudamus'*^  was  sung 
By  many  a  rapt,  devoted  tongue. 

With  more  than  wonted  power. 

But  hark !  amid  the  organ's  swell, 
A  note  discordant  strangely  fell — 

A  sound  smote  every  ear  ! 
Men  glanced  with  nervous  eye,  and  gave 
tJnuttered  prayers  their  cause  to  save, 

And  women  paled  with  fear. 

"  What  is  it—  what?"  is  whispered  low. 
As  through  the  aisles,  the  sexton  now 

A  hurried  message  bore — 
And  Davis  calmly  rose — no  signs 
Of  aught  to  mar  the  tranquil  lines 

Hb  noble  features  wore. 

Yet  as  that  kmgly  form  withdrew. 
Instinctively  each  bowed  heart  knew 

'   That  danger  threatened  nigh; 
The  booming  cannon's  rolling  sound, 
Like  jarring  thunder  stirred  the  ground. 
And  tears  filled  many  an  eye. 
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IqiQ  so<Mi  due  $t«rUiii£  truth  is  told. 
That  br»v^  Lee  can  DQ  kx^pr  hold 

His  thin  and  wasted  lines; 
Alrcidy  fro«i  the  fidds  afar. 
Dark  with  the  gathering  storms  of  irar, 

Tho.ioMiaii'^itPihlQn  shioqii. 

The  following  «Ktect'froiii  a  mOM  feetet  ^6em,  entitled  Our 
Dead^  fkvourably  tllt»trate«  otrf  aatfior**  style  i 

Oh  hearts  1  hushed  and  still  is  your  heating; 

.Past,  past  is  your  anguish  and  psun, 
While  our  own  hleed  and  break  with  the  sorrow 

That  clings  round  the  fallem  and  slain. 
Aye,  break  at  the  mournful  remembrance 

Of  SufTrings  heroically  borne — 
The  march  long  and  hard,  the  short  ration. 

The  hunger  to  God  only  known. 

The  thirst,  with  no  water  t'  allay  it ; 

The  sickness;  the  longing  for  home; 
The  wild  and  delirious  calling 

For  mothers  that  never  could  come; 
,  The  painful  privations,  th'  exposure 

To  hardships  none  living  may  know; 
The  rush  to  the  battle-front,  eager 

Life's  all  in  the  struggle  to  throw. 

The  struggle — how  grand  and  how  glorious  t 

What  pen  on  the  pages  of  Time 
May  leave  e'en  the  faintest  impression 

Of  all  its  devotion  sublime? 
The  cheerful  surrender  of  comfort. 

The  patient  endurance  of  pain. 
The  courage  no  danger  could  baffle,    , 

No  human  eye  witness  again. 

Ah  1  moumlu],  indeed,  is  the  story 
.    Of  those  whose  dear  lives  paid  the  oost — 
Of  this  dauntless  devotion  to  duty — 
This  zeal  in  a  cause  that  was  lost. 
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Some  fell  in  the  stonn  of  the  battle: 
The  son^  sidf  by  »de  ¥^ith  th&  sice ; 

Some  died  in  the  hospital  dreary, 
And  some  by  the  bivouac  fire. 

Some  langmsfaed  in  ^rbon,  ^iar  distaoit 

From  sympathy,  khtdred,  and  friends; 
Soow^petkl^edoa  piiket,  andmaiqiv 

Ah  I  nuoiy  9oilaM>wkd80  a|teM9* 
These  passed  to  the  front  with  the  others, 

And  all  that  remains  since  to  know 
Is  that  God  holds  the  secret  m  heaven 

Of  how  they  were  misdng  below. 

Fond  eyes  have  looked  long^  for  their  comings 

Fk»d  heartghave  been  wMtii^  in  vainf 
Koi  smiles  will  ci'er  gr^  their  retunun& 

No  fate  will  restore  them 'again. 
Dead  J  how^  ah,  the  secret  unfathomed 

We  only  can  patiently  wait 
Till  their  souls  meet  our  own,  and  united 

We  walk  through  the  Beautiful  Gate. 

Here  all  unexplained  is  the  mystery^ 

We  grope  through  a  terrible  dark. 
Faith,  blinded  and. dull,  struggles  wildjy 

To  kindle  hope's  languishing  spark. 
There  all  will  be  clear  as  the  n6on-day. 

Well  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
For  a.  %ht,  which  no  storm  can  extingniihp 

Will  o'er  our  dull  visions  ^  thr<>wn. 

The  wrat^  pf  the  War^Ui^  Ibrgotten  ; 

From  battle  and  strife  %  surcease; 
The  soldier,  who  died  for  his  country. 

Will  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Peace. 
The  prisoner,  who  pined  in  his  dungeon, 

Whose  heart  with  dumb  i^ny  stirred. 
Win  walk  in  the  scu^^  of  Fieed<»% 
Ao4  nQ  sound  4?f  oppr^swon  |>e  hoafd. 
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THOMAS  JORDAN. 

In  connection  with  J.  P.  Ptyor,  Esquire,  General  Jordan  ap- 
peared, in  1868,  as  the  author  of  The  Campaigns  4ff  Lieutenant- 
General  N.  B,  Forre^  and  pf  Forrest  s  Ca;vairy  ;  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  illustrations.  The  wock  was  puUishfid  in  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis,  and  had  a  large  share  of  popularity  where  the 
events  narrated  and  illustrated  had  their  scene, — in  the  west 
It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 
It  appeared  also  in  New  York,  fix)m  the  press  of  Blelock  &  Co. 

General  Jordan  is  a  Virginian ;  as  is  also  Mr.  Pryor.  I  am 
not  aware  that  either  of  them  has  appeared  as  an  auAor  elsewhere 
than  upon  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  Gesieral  Jordan's  war- 
record,  his  connection  with  General  Beaiuegard  as  his  Chief  of 
Staflf,  his  distinction  as  a  biu"eau  officer,  and  his  recent  career 
in  Cuba,  are  matters  belonging  rather  to  the  history  of  the  wars 
than  to  that  of  literature. 


ANTHONY  M.  KEILEY. 

Of  Mr.  Keiley,  as  an  author,  his  readers  have  occasion  to 
learn  something  in  the  one  volimie  he  has  published,  it  being 
autobiographical,  in  one  sense.  It  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Blelock  &  Co.,  during  the  year  1866 ;  and  was  entitled  In  Fin- 
culis;  or  the  Prisoner  of  Wary  and  the  author  is  styled  simply 
A  Virginia  Confederate. 

From  a  contemporary  periocfical,  I  extract  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  this  work  :  — 

**  On  the  9U1  June,  1864,  General  Butler  ordered  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  Petersburg,  by  Generals  Gilmoreand  Kautz, — 
the  former  commanding  the  infantry  and  the  latter  the  cavalry. 
For  some  reason  not  wdl  understood.  General  Gilmore  did  not 
*  come  to  time,'  and,  as  a  consequence,  General  Kautz  withdrew 
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after  obtaining  some  slight  advantages.  In  the  trenches,  on  that 
day,  were  a  number  of  the  gmy-haired  fathers  of  the  "  Cockade  " 
City,  several  of  whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  others  carried 
into  a  dreary  and  almost  hopeless  captivity.  Amongst  the 
priscHiers  captured  by  the  eoemy  was  the  author  of  this  volmne, 
a  lawyer  by  ptofenim,  and  a  discharged  soldier  of  Lee's  army. 

*^  He  was  several  months  in  pdson,  first  at  Point  Lookout  and 
subsequently  at  Elmira,  New  York.  He  has  given  us  here,  in 
brief  compass,  his  experiences  of  prison-life,  and  i^diile  there  are 
grave  defects  of  style  in  the  composition  of  thd  woric,  there  is 
also  much  to  interest  the  reader." 

As  a  poem  diaractenstic  of  the  times,  I  quote  from  this 
volume  StonewaU  Jacksoiis  Way^  a  camp  song,  which  Mr. 
Keiky  calls  the  "best  camp  song  of  the  war : "  — 

Come,  men,  stack  anns  !     Pile  on  the  rails. 

Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

We'll  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  craiT^ls  along. 
Here  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 

Of  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  gyg  askew ; 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile — the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The  •*  Blue-Light  Elder  "  knows  'em  well ; 
Says  he,  "  That's  Banks,  he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul !  we'll  give  him "  well 

That's <<S(onewaU  Jackson's  way." 

Silence  !  ground  arms  !  kneel  all !  caps  off ! 
■    '  Old  Blue-Light's  going  to  pray  ; 

'  Strangle  the  fbol  that  dares  to  scoff  I 
Attention  !  it's  his  wdy  ! 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
**  Hear  us,  in  power.  Almighty  God  ! 
Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod, 
Amen."    That's  Stonewall's  way.  r^^^^^T^ 
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He'ft  ^  the  saddle  now !    FaHiill 

Steady,  the  wh(^  bn|;ade  ! 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off;  we'll  wm 

His  way  with  ball  and  blade. 
What  mattct  if  our  shoes  are  ^om  ? 
Whmt  matttf  if*ottr  Ibet  «re  tom  ?• 
Qxudt  ftep  1  we^  widi  Idih  ctt4faB  dMD  I 

That*«  Stoi|ew«U  Jacl^^*«  n^iiy. 

The  sun's  bright  glances  rout  the  mists 
Of  morning — and,  by  George  1 

'  Htte*s  Longstrtet  struggling  in  the  lists, 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
.  Fope  and  his  Ynkesa,  vhq^ed  hdott,    : 

,      "  Bayonets  and  grape  1"  hear  Stonewi|U  roar* 

**  Charge,  Stuart !  pay  off  Ashby's  soowb. 
In  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Ah  !  maiden,  wait,  and  watch,  and  yeatnp 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band  I 

Ah  !  widow,  read  witb  eyes  that  bwn. 
That  rin^;  upon  thy  hand  1  r 

Ah  1  wife,  sew  q%  pray  on^  hope  on  t 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn ; 

The  foe  would  better  ne'er  been  bom 
That  gets  in  Stonewall's  way. 


J.  LELAND  KENNEDY. 

This  writer  blends  the  three  labours  of  writings  teaching,  and 
preaching.  He  is  the  author  of  aa  excellent  volume  of  biogra- 
phy, entitled  The  Sotithern  Christian^  a  Life  of  the  Rev,  Mr, 
Pierson,  He  teaches  a  school  of  high  rank  in  Anderson  Dis- 
trict, of  South  Carolina.  He  is  a  preacher,  of,  I  believe,  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  literspy  degree  was  taken  in  the  South 
Carolina  College  about  twenty«five  years  ago* 
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JOHN  PENDLETON  JfcENNEDY. 

The  author  of  JSarsfiSkoe  J^iusm  is  a  na^ve  of  fialtiaiore, 
and  was  bom  oa  Friday*  the  2$th  of  October,  1795.  He 
graduated  in  the  CoUege  of  Baltimore,  in  1812.  He  adopted  law 
as  his  profession,  and  toolp  to  politics;  first  as  a  legislator  in 
Maryland  and  afterwards  as  a  leading  whig  in  Congress.  In 
181&  he  commenced  editioriaj  life  as  editor  of  Tke  Red  Bcok^  in 
Baltimore*  AfJter  some  year^  JVir.  Kennedy  o^me  out  in  the 
new  rUc  of  author.    His  literary  works  are :  ^-. 

I*  Swallow  £arn^  published  inr  1832.  This  book  is  a  fiction, 
stringing  togedier  a  collection  of  sketches  of  rural  life  in  Virginia, 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  story -^ 
or,  rather,  the  sketches — became  popular. 

2.  Horse-Shoe  Robinson;  1835.  The  hero  of  this  story  is  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  of  Soudi  Carolina, — a  hard-fisted  black- 
smith, honest,  direct,  blunt,  and  shrewd  withal  . 

3.  Roh  of  the  Bowl;  1833.  This  is  a  pre-revolutionary  story 
of  Maryland,  in  the  days  of  her  foimder,  Calvert 

4.  The  Annals  of  Qmdlibety  a  political  burlesque,  suggested 
by  the  issues  in  the  presidential  campaigning  of  1840,  —  the  year 
in  which  the  Annals  appeared*. 

5.  Defence  of  the  Whigs.  1844. 

6.  Life  of  WifHam  Wirt;  i849,  •  ^^%  ^  ^  ^*  wnore  work 
— the  biography  of  a  devoted  fiiend ;  comprismg  correspondence, 
and  fomring  two  good-sized  octavo  volumes. 

7.  JVot^s  gftwo  visits  to  Europe  \  the  exact  title,  or  title%  not 
aficessible. 

8.  Numerous  brofhures -^v^/ch.  as  An,  Address  issued  by  the 
Protectionist  Convention  held  in  Ne^w  York,  in  X831  (this  in 
connection  wi^  Button  of  Massachusetts,  and  IngersoU  of  Penn- 
sylyannia) ;  Address  ^delivered  before  the  Baltimore  Society,  in 
1833;  Mulogy  on  Wjrt\  iA:x834f;  Dis^$^irse^  at  the  Dedication 
of  Greeimiount  Cemetery  in  1839. 
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Of  Mr.  Kennedy  as  a  writer,  Duyckinck  in  his  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Literature  dww  q>ealcs :  **  Mr.  Kennedy  writes 
with  delightful  ease  and  freshness.  His  works  are  evidently  the 
natnral  prodtict  of  his  thought  and  observation,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  the  happy  genial  temperament  which  characterizes  the 
man  in  his  personal  relations.  We  have  a  ftdl  reproduction  in  his 
vermes  of  tfie  old  Virginia  life,  with  its  old-time  ideas  d[  repose, 
content,  and  solid  comfort ;  its  hearty  out-door  existence,  and 
the  *  humours,'  which  are  apt,  in  a  feed  state  of  society,  to  de- 
Vel6p  quaint  features  in  master  and  dependents.  The  author's 
books  abound  in  delightful  rural  pictures,  and  sketdies  of  charac- 
ter, which,  in  easy  style  and  quiet  genial  humour,  recall  the 
Sketch-Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall.  The  author  has  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  relationship  in  the  graceful  tribute  to  Irving 
which  forms  the  dedication  of  Ae  volume.** 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  always  been  a  staunch  whig,  a  thorough 
tmionman,  and  a  conservative  in  general  He  still  resides  in 
his  native  city ;  though  recently  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe.  He 
holds  the  office  of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland ;  and 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  and  a 
member  of  several  learned  associations. 


MRS.  ANNIE  CHAMBERS  KETCHUM. 

The  editor  of  The  Lotus,  a  Hterary  magazine  published  in 
MemjAis,  Tennessee,  has  been  for  several  years  favourably 
known  to  readers  of  current  literature.  While  yet  a  girl  in  her 
teens,  she  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Bradford,  who  died  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Her  second  husband,  Mr.  Ketchum,  fell  in 
the  Southern  army,  the  first  year  of  the  war.  A  fire,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  war,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  her  competence ; 
and  the  enemy  finished  what  remamed,  before  the  war  had  pro- 
gressed far. 
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It  was  thus  that  i^e  has  been  dziven  lo  k^Kmr  as  a: resort  to 
restore  fallen  fortunes,  ^le  has  taught  a  Select  Classical  School, 
as  one  means ;  but  her  pen  has  been  her  mam  stay. 

Mrs.  Ketchum  is  the  author  of  three  volumes,  as  follows: — 

1.  Nelly  Bracken^  a  novel,  published  about  1856.  Of  this  book 
a  western  i^ton^iiy  magazine  says :  ^^  It  had  quite  a  run,  having 
borne  the  test  of  criticism,  and  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
j>opular  works  of  American  literature.  It  contains  specimens  of 
the  finest  word-painting  ever  written  by  an  American  authoress." 
From  the  same  atniiortty  I  leani  that  the  boc^  is  soon  to  be 
issued  in  a  new  edition  by  a  Southern  publishing  house.  The 
author  herself  does  not  feel — and  justly  so— tliat  this  book,  the 
production  of  a  mere  girl,  is  representative  of  her  mature  powers. 

2.  Rilla  Motto y  a  romance  written  for  I7ie  Lotus ^  published  in 
part,  but  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  Lotus  establishment,  in  i860. 

3.  Lotus-FlowerSy —  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  now 
ready  for  the  press,  but  not  yet  published. 

In  person  Mrs.  Ketchum  is  small.  To  quote  from  a  lad/s 
account  of  her,  "  She  has  a  handsome  forehead ;  mouth  large ; 
large  black  eyes,  beautiful  more  with  brilliancy  than  with  soft- 
ness. She  is  a  brilliant  talker.  In  speaking  once  of  some  beau- 
tiful woman,  she  said :  *  Her  features  are  so  perfect,  they  seem  as 
if  moulded  by  an  artist ;  and  —  [pausing  a  moment]  —  they  were 
shaped  by  an  Artist ;  and  they  certainly  bear  the  impress  of 
His  divine  workmanship.'  She  is  a  glorious  woman,  and  a 
poetess." 

The  following  verses  are  among  the  more  recent  poems  of 
Mrs.  Ketchum.  They  are  entided  April  T^venty-Sixth, — a  title 
that  will  convey  its  meaning  to  many  a  western  reader ;  — 

Pr«ams.of  a  stately  hmd, 
,  Whece  rose  and  lotus  open  to  the  sun, 
Wlure  green  savane  and  misty  mountain  standi 
By  lordly  valour  won.  *' 
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And  e$£^-c|yed,  wk>  l«te  wi^  btaner^  brigbt. 
Rode  forth  in  kni^^b^y  erranUy  to  do 
Devoir  for  God  and  Right. 

Shotdd^toshonldar,  see 

The  crowding  cohnnns  file  tbrM|^  pm  andg^  i 
H«ar  the  sbriU  bti^  I    List  the  turMent  drum. 

Mustering  the  gallant  men  ! 

Resohite,  year  by  year, 

They  keep  at  hay  the  cobortft  df  the  *«Kidd  ; 
Henmed  in,  yet  trustrng  to  the  Jjord  tA  Hosts, 

The  Cro^  is  still  unfurled. 

Patient,  heroic,  true. 

And  counting  tens  where  hundreds  stood  at  first. 
Dauntless  for  Truth,  they  dare  the  sabre's  edge. 

The  bombshell's  deadly  burst. 

While  we,  with  hearts  made  brave 

By  their  proud  manhood,  work  and  watch  and  pray, 
•fill,  conquering  Fate,  we  greet  with  smiles  and  tears 

The  conquering  ranks  of  gray  I 

O  God  of  dreams  aud  sleep ! 

Dreamless  they  sleep ;  'tis  we,  the  sleepless,  dream. 
Defend  us  while  our  vigil  dark  we  keep. 

Which  knows  no  morning  beam. 

Bloom^  gentle  spHng^tide  flowers. 

Sing,  gentle  winds,  above  each  holy  grave  ! 
While  wejj  the  women  of  a  desolate  land, 
■  Weep  for  the  true  and  brave ! 

Many  a  heart  has  been  touched  by  the  foUowmg  Christinas 
poem  about  Benny.  This  Benny  was  the  pride  of  his  mother. 
That  mother  was  Mrs.  Ketchum.  On  Midsumraei's  Day  of 
1867,  that  Benny,  then  a  man,  was  smitten  down  in  a  few  hours 
by  cholera.  Referring  to  this^  terrible  experience,  The  Southern 
Home  Journal  sAy^  \  — 
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'<  Struck  down:  by  tins  fenrMihock,  tfie  Mfe  othis  frail  and  deli- 
cate mother  for  weeks  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  d  thread;  and  only 
in  the  few  last  months  have  Mrs.  Ketchum's  fHends  dared  hope 
that  her  life,  thus  blighted  before  it  had  reached  its  meridian, 
may  yet  be  prolonged  to  comfort  and  rejoice  all  hearts  by  the 
magic  of  her  song. 

"  Mrs.  Ketchum  has  one  surviving  child,  Miss  Nora  Bradford,  a 
young  girl  of  rare  endowments,  with  a  voice  rivaJling  Gazzaniga's 
in  tone  and  compass.     May  she  be  spared  to- her  mother ! " 

With  this  piece  of  history  I  present  the  juvenile  poem,  as  illus- 
tive  not  only  of  Mrs*  Ketchum's  poetic  skftl,  but  also — and 
mainly  —  as  illustrative  of  her  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart,  and 
her  doting  tenderness  of  soul :  — 

I  had  told  him,  Christmas  momuigy 

As  he  sat  upon  my  knee, 
Holding  fast  his  little  stockings, 

Stuflfed  as  full  as  fuU  could  be. 
And  attentive  listening  to  me. 

With  a  face  demure  and  mild. 
That  good  Santa  Klaus,  who  filled  them. 

Does  not  love  a  naughty  child. 

**  But  weHl  be  good,  won't  we  moder  ?  " 

And  iroia  «lf  my  lat>  he  slid. 
Digging  d^ep  among  the  goodie 

Is^hil  «rim|soa  stockings  hid ; 
While  I  ttumed  me  to  my  table 

Where  a  ton^ing  goUet  jtood 
Brin;miBg  high  with  daaty  ejgg-SQg^ 

S«nt  me  1^  »  oMc^bhoor  |«qooU 

But  the  kitten  there  before  me. 

With  Ids  white  pacw,  notMng^  lotlk»    ' 
Sat,.1^)(r^  of  tart€ttahini«iit, 

Slafping  off  the  «hiaii%  froth  I 
And  in  Q^t  tht  gttitlefit  hOAOor^ 

At  t3w  Ion  <»f  soel «.  treat, 
I  o^iiai,  I  rtthar  ruddy 

Throsl  him  out  into  the  ittwt.  ^ 
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Hkix  how  Beoii3r'f  blue  eyes  kindkd  L 

Gathering  up  the  precious  store 
He  had  busily  been  pouring 

In  his  tiny  pinafore. 
With  a  generous  look  that  shamed  me. 

Sprang  he  from  the  carpet  bright. 
Showing  by  his  mien  indignant, 

All  a  baby's  sense  of  ri^^ 

•'Come  back,  Harney  I"  called  he  loudly, 

As  he  held  his  apron  white, 
**Yott  sail  have  my  candy  wabbit !" 

But  the  door  was  fastened  ti^t ; 
So  he  stood,  abashed  and  silent. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
With  defeated  look,  alternate 

Bent  on  me  and  on  the  door. 

Then  as  from  a  sudden  impulse 
^  Quickly  ran  he  to  the  fire. 

And  while  eagerly  his  bright  eyes 

Watched  the  flames  go  high  and  higher, 
In  a  brave,  clear  key  he  shouted, 

Like  some  lordly  little  elf, 
*' Santa  Klaus  !  come  down  the  chimney. 

Make  my  moder  'have  herself ! '' 

**  I  will  be  a  good  girl,  Bemy,  ** 

Said  I,  feeling  the  reproof, 
And  straightway  recalled  poor  Harney 

Mewing  on  the  gaUery  roof, 
Soon  the  anger  was  forgotten, 

Lai^iter  chased  away  the  frown, 
And  they  pltyed  beneath  the  live-oaks 

Till  the  dusky  night  came  down. 

In  my  dim  ire^ighted  Ghamber 
Harney  purred  bctteath  n^  chatT,  - 

And  n^  pkiy-wom  boy  beside  me 
Knelt  tftaegr  his*  evening  imgrer: 

«God  bess.Ftkcieus  God  beai  M«der, 
God  bess  Sisttor,''  ^^-^t^hen  a  parae^ 

And  hi»«nQet  y^m^  I98  devoudf 

Murmured  "  God  bess  Santa  Klaus  T^  t 

-rOOgle 
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He  is  sleeping.     Brown  and  silken 

Lie  the  lashes,  long  and  meek, 
like  caresshigy  dinging  shadows. 

On  his  plump  and  peachy  cheek ; 
And  I  bend  above  him  weeping 

Thankful  tears,  oh,  undefiled  I 
For  a  woman's  crown  of  glory. 

For  the  blessing  of  a  child  ! 

Mrs.  Ketchum's  chirc^praph  indicates  delicacy,  modified  by 
earnestness;  constancy  of  impressions;  and  large  hope. 


MRS.  SUE  PETTIGRU   KING. 

Among  the  graceful,  airy,  and  piquant  writers  of  fiction  in 
the  South,  Mrs.  King  stands  clearly  first  Her  books  are  all 
societal,  sketchy,  and  full  of  Prench ;  about  sore-hearted  women 
and  gay  life,  coquetry,  ill-assorted  loves,  with  worse-assorted 
lives;  abounding  in  sharp  and  sparkling  conversations  and 
quarrels,  racy  repartees,  and  brilliant  banter ;  manifesting  con- 
stantly a  tendency  to  the  style  known  as  gay  and  festive,  with  a 
strong  soupQon  of  satire  upon  the  conventional  respectabilities, 
and  with  a  decided  flavour  of  mots  ct  double  entendre. 

Her  published  works  are  thesi?  :  — 

1.  Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman,  This  collection  of 
stories  appeared  in  book  form  in  1854,  The  opening  story, 
JSdithy  as  well  as  some  of  the  others,  deals  with  beings  of  fashion- 
able life  in  Charleston. 

2.  Lily,  This  volume  —  a  novel  in  the  author's  favourite  vein 
and  style  —  appeared  in  1855. 

3.  Sylvia's  World,  —  and,  envolumed  with  that  story,  a  series 
of  shorter  stories,  under  the  running  title  of  Crimes  which  the 
JLaw  does  not  reach.     This  appeared  in  1859. 

4.  Gerald  Grafs  Wife,     This  spirited  story  appeared,  or  at 
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least  a  portion  of  it,  in  The  Field  and  Fireside^  a  Southern 
literary  weekly  of  that  day,  during  the  war  of  secession,  in  1863 
or  1864.  It  was  produced  in  book  form,  after  the  war,  about 
1866. 

Mrs.  King  is  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Pettigru,  probably  the  most  able 
and  distinguished  jurist  of  his  day.  She  is  eminently  a  lady  of 
society — a  leader  of  the  ton.  Her  eyes  are  grey,  and  of  won- 
derful power ;  Tier  hair  brown,  and  would  have  been  the  pride 
of  Hornet's  heroine  of  heroines ;  her  features  vifs  et  mobiles;  her 
presence  in  general  indicates  an  active  genius,  without  repose ; 
manner  cultivated,  easy,  empressU  —  totU  U  lafran^ise. 

Her  genius  is  womanly ;  woman-of-tlie-world-ly,  it  may  be,  but 
still  very  womanly.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  never  wrote  a  more 
absurd  thing  —  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  —  than  when,  in 
concluding  his  sketch  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  he  announced  this 
aphorism,  Le  g^nie  n' a  point  de  sexe. 

Mrs.  King's  home  has  always  been  in  Charleston ;  and,  until 
the  end  of  the  late  war,  she  lived  there,  doing  the  most  attractive 
fiishionable  watering-places  in  a  tour  during  the  simimer  months. 

In  1865  she  was  said  to  hold  a  position  in  the  Treasur}'  De- 
partment, in  Washington. 

In  March,  1866,  she  was  announced  as  about  to  appear  as  a 
reader  at  a  Matin^e^  in  New-York  City. 


MAXIMILIAN   LaBORDE,  M.D. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Dr.  LaBorde  has  been 
connected  with  the  State  College  of  South  Carolina.  His  most 
important  work,  as  an  author,  is  a  History  of  that  institution. 
And  this  circumstance  tends  to  make  more  intimate  in  the 
public  mind  the  association  of  the  professor  with  the  college. 

Dr.  LaBorde  is  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  Bor- 
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deaux,  France,  whence  his  father  emigrated  to  America,  subse- 
quently to  the  Huguenotic  movement.  He  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  on  the  5di  of  June,  1804. 
His  academic  education  was  received  in  his  native  village ;  first, 
at  the  school  of  Robert  L.  Armstrong,  and,  later,  at  the  academy 
of  Chancellor  Caldwell,  at  which  he  was  prepared  for  college. 
He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  in 
1819 ;  graduated  there  in  1821 ;  and  read  law  two  years  in  the 
office  of  McDuffie  and  Simkins,  at  Edgefield ;  but,  being  too 
young  for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  could  not  apply  at  that  time ; 
and,  before  attaining  his  majority,  certain  influences  made  him 
study  medicine.  He  fentered  the  Medical  College  of  Charleston 
in  1824 ;  and  was  a  member  of  ih^  first  class,  that  graduated  in 
1826.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  village ;  was  at 
one  period  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature ;  a»d  in  1839  was 
elected  Secretary  of  State,  upon  which  he  moved  to  Columbia, 
the  capitaL  For  many  years,  in  Edgefield,  he  was  editor  of  77ie 
Advertiser,  of  that  place ;  and  has  all  his  life  contributed  largely 
to  periodical  literature;  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  RusselVs 
Magazine,  and  The  Courant,  being  the  journals  for  which  h^ 
wrote  most  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  South 
Carolina  College ;  and  in  1842  was  chosen  Professor -of  Logic 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  same.  Through  all  the  fortunes  and 
changes  of  that  institution  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  a 
professor,  though  the  chair  he  fills  has  undergone  modifications 
several  times. 

Apart  from  his  professional  labours.  Dr.  LaBorde  has  been  a 
working  man  in  several  other  departments  of  life ;  an  important 
one,  of  which  extra  duties  has  been  performed,  in  his  capacity 
as  Regent  of  die  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which  he  is  now 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  position  calls  for  a  vast 
deal  of  unseen  and  unpaid-for  work,  in  the  form  of  occasional 
and  annual  reports,  memorials  to  the  Legislature,  and  things  of 
that  kind. . 

During  the  war  he  devoted  his  energies  with  great  zeal  and 
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success  to  the  interests  of  the  soldiers.  Under  his  auspices  was 
established  and  conducted  an  organization,  called  the  Central 
Association,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  Association  re- 
ceived, from  all  parts  of  the  State,  all  manner  of  supplies, 
clothing,  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field  from  that 
State,  and  forwaided  them  to  the  armies,  and  there  distributed 
them  to  the  soldiers.  To  devise  means,  and  cany  on  this 
immense  transportation  scheme,  which  often  amounted,  in 
matter  transported,  to  several  car-loads  a  week,  required  an 
indomitable  energy,  a  dear,  practical  mind,  and  an  untiring 
industry,  possessed  by  few  men  in  so  high  a  degree  as  by  Dr. 
LaBorde.  These  services  were  all  given  gtahritously ;  and  their 
kind,  their  success,  and  tiieir  spirit,  are  all  characteristic  of  their 
author. 

At  the  clos#^of  the  war,  in  1865,  the  South  Carolina  College 
was  changed  in  name  and  function,  the  new  institution  being 
styled  the  University  of  South  CaroHna.  In  this  reorganization. 
Dr.  LaBorde  was  put  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Rhetoric,  Criti- 
cism, Elocution,  and  English  Language  and  Literature.  That 
order  of  things  prevails  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  LaBorde  is  represented  by  the  following 
works: — 

1.  Introduction  to  Fhyswiogy,  A  text-book  prepared  for  class- 
use  in  the  college  at  a  time — 1855 — when  the  author  taught 
physiology.  Besides  die  regular  presentation  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  which  is  done  with  great  force  and  clearness,  the  volume 
contains  admirable  discussions  upon  hygiene,  climates,  and 
summer  resorts. 

2.  History  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  An  octavo  that 
appeared  in  1859.  This  is  the  author's  magnum  opusy  as  stated 
above.  It  includes  sketches,  biographical,  literary,  and  critical, 
of  the  presidents  and  professors  of  the  college,  togedier  with 
catalogues  and  important  statistical  matter  of  various  kiiKls. 
Of  this  work  a  contemporary  critic  very  justly  writes  :  — 

"  Dr.  LaBorde's  style  is  singularly  chaste,  while  he  yet  avoids 
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the  fault  of  dryness ;  but  no  glow  of  imagination,  no  flush  of 
fancy,  can  betray  him  into  meretricious  ornament,  or  the  splen- 
dida  vitia  of  even  some  of  our  best  writers.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  perused  with  profit  and  pleasure  his  articles 
in  The  Southern  Quarterly  will  be  equally  instructed  and  charmed 
by  the  volume  before  us.  The  mere  matter  of  collecting  facts, 
marshalling  dates,  putting  down  numbers,  and  arranging  names, 
is  not  the  object  of  this  volume.  Upon  these  dry  bones  he 
has  breathed  a  living  spirit,  and  the  History  of  the  College 
passes  before  us  on  these  pages,  like  some  splendid  panorama. 

We  were  struck  particularly  with  the  manner 

of  his  introduction  tP  his  sketch  of  Dn  Cooper,  —  a  man  who 
was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  most  injured  being  in  the 
universe,  and,  we  presume  it  will  hardly  be  denied  at  this  day, 
who  was  pursued  bitterly  by  those  who  differed  with  him. 
After  admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Dr.  LaBorde  says: 
'ITae  passions  of  the  day  are  gone  for  ever.  The  grave  has 
silenced  alike  the  voice  of  censure  and  of  praise.  The  preju- 
dices of  enemies,  the  partialities  of  friends,  no  longer  exert  their 
influence.  Another  generation  has  succeeded,,  and  the  calm 
inquiry  of  truth  and  justice  can  alone  have  interest.*  Tliis  is 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  volume.  It  is  indeed  the  crowning 
element  of  the  personal  character  of  the  author,  that  he  is  a  man 
without  prejudice.  Hence,  in  his  estimate  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  dead,  his  desire  seems  to  be  always  to 
render  to  all  strict  historic  justice." 

While  the  book  C04tains  no  formal  sketch  of  its  author,  the 
reader  finds  an  admirable  reflected  likeness  of  him  in  the  spirit 
with  which  he  sketches  others ;  in  the  appreciative  and  cordial 
tone;  in  the  keen  perception;  in  the  varied  discussions  on 
diverse  points,  and,  above  all,  in  the  enlarged  views  and  catholic 
charities  that  pervade  the  work. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  subsequently— in  the  transi- 
tional government  just  after  the  war — governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  thus  ^writes  of  this  work :  — 
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"The  South  Carolina  College  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
are  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  I^aBorde  for  his  labours  and 
success  in  tracing,  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  history  of  this  noble  institution,  and  sketching,  in  such 
graphic  terms,  its  presidents  and  professors.  -  These  portaitures 
of  character  are  worthy  the  pen  of  Plutarch.  How  beautifully 
it  gives  the  high  and  commanding  character  of  the  eloquent  and 
gifted  Maxcy,  the  first  and  most  revered  president  of  the  college ! 
How  truthfully  is  told  the  life  and  character  of  the  learned 
utilitarian  infidel.  Cooper !  .  .  .  .  Tlie  sketch  of  Barnwell 
is  that  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  statesman,  patriot,  gentle- 
man, and  Christian.  The  character  of  the  brilliant,  eloquent, 
generous  Preston  is  drawn  in  terms  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
finest  sketches  of  Macaulay.  The  pure,  virtuous,  and  learned 
Henry  is  described  with  feelings  which  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  and  produce  an  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  man. 
The  analysis  of  the  learning,  character,  and  mind  of  the  won- 
derful Thomwell,  displays  surpassing  ability  as  a  writer  and 
scholar.  A  just  tribute  is  well  paid  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
Lieber,  whose  mind,  stored  with  all  learning,  ancient  and 
modem,  has  given  himself  a  world-wide  fame.  The  character 
of  Bishop  Elliott  is  well  drawn,  noble  in  person,  noble  in  intellect, 
noble  in  every  Christian  virtue.  The  sketch  of  the  deeply- 
lamented  Nott  is  a  lovely  one.  There  are  many  drawn  with 
equal  truth  and  beauty,  who  honoured  the  college  as  professors, 
and  who  are  now  honoured  by  the  charming  historian." 

Since  the  change  of  the  college  to  a  university,  the  author  has 
prepared  a  supplement,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  close 
of  the  former  institution  in  1865,  thus  completing  the  History 
of  the  College;  and  leaving  to  fixture  pens  the  History  of  the 
University.  This  Supplement,  I  understand,  is  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

3.  Story  of  Lethea  and  Verona.  This  is  a  simple  domestic 
story,  written  for  the  author's  young  daughters,  and  inscribed  to 
them.     It  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  published^  but  was 
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printed  in  i860.  The  Preface  speaks  of  the  story  thus :  "  It  is 
a  tale  of  love ;  not  of  the  sickly  sentimentahty  of  the  novel,  but 
of  a  love  springing  from  the  very  depths  of  the  human  affections, 
and  embracing  in  its  comprehensive  grasp  the  Great  Father  of 
us  all  and  universal  humanity." 


CLIFFORD  ANDERSON  LANIER. 

It  was  in  1867  that  Mr.  Lanier  made  his  dtbut  as  an  author. 
Thorn-Fruity  a  novel — Number  Three  in  a  series  of  Select 
Novels  by  Southern  Authors — appeared  late  in  that  year.  As 
the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  this  novel  promised  well.  The 
following  is  a  brief  notice  of  it  that  I  clip  from  a  Southern 
weekly, — Southern  Society^  of  Baltimore, — written  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  book :  — 

"  While  we  gladly  welcome  all  the  signs  of  intellectual  activity 
in  the  South,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  better 
for  the  fame  of  our  author,  had  he  observed  the  Horatian  maxim, 
and  waited  seven  years  before  giving  his  work  to  the  world. 
There  are  as  many  signs  of  haste  ia  the  composition  of  the 
book  as  there  are  of  the  writer*  s  short  apprenticeship  to  Htera- 
ture,  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  might  be  unfair  and  premature 
to  criticise  severely  the  faults  in  conception  and  style.  How. 
ever,  this  book  gives  promise  of  a  better  from  the  same  hand- 
The  scene  is  laid  in  stirring  times,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
so-called  confederacy ;  though,  after  an  exciting  bout  of  blockade 
running,  we  stay  awhile  in  Nassau,  and  then  pass  over  to  the 
Island  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  whose  charms  seem  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  author. 
The  story  gradually  brings  us  back  to  the  starting  point,  a 
country  home,  where,  after  a  sad  death-bed  scene,  we  take  leave 
of  all  the  surviving  characters." 

There  is  very  little  praise  about  this,  but  it  is  pretty  near  the 
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truth ;  and  I  venture  that  Mr.  Lanier  himself,  in  a  few  years,  will 
not  feel  warranted  in  speaking  so  favourably  of  it. 

Mr.  Lanier's  first  attempt  at  literature  was  both  ambitious 
and  early — a  tragedy  at  die  age  of  eleven.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  however,  to  bum  this  before  it  reached  a  conclusion. 
This  was  in  1855,  the  ambitious  author  having  been  bom  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1844.  Griffiin,  Georgia,  is  his  native  place; 
though,  in  his  infancy  he  was  removed  to  Macon,  where  he  at 
present  resides.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Oglethorpe  University, 
at  Milledgeville,  in  his  native  State,  where  he  had  been  two 
years,  when  the  war  of  secession  broke  in  upon  his  studies,  and 
intermpted  his  education.  The  war  and  its  scenes  of  excite- 
ment and  rapid  changes  followed,  during  which  he  led  an  active 
life.  He  entered  the  Southern  araiy  as  a  private ;  but  was,  ere 
long,  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps.  He  was  assigned  signal 
officer  of  the  blockade-mnner  Talisman^  and  in  that  eventful 
capacity  made  two  successful  trips  between  Wilmington  and 
Bermuda.  The  Talisman  was  wrecked  in  December,  1864; 
and  the  crew,  rescued  by  The  Orville,  found  it  impossible  to 
enter  any  Atlantic  port  in  the  Confederacy,  and  made  way  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  where  they  were  landed.  Young  Lanier 
made  his  way,  through  seven  weeks  of  weary  journeying,  to 
Macon,  only  in  time  to  be  surrendered,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  1865. 

Mr.  Lanier  is  a  younger  brother  of  Professor  Sidney  Lanier, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  present  volume. 

His  second  novel  is  entitled  Two  Hundred  Bales,  and  indi- 
cates more  careful  preparation  than  his  first  did. 

His  chirograph  indicates  an  untiring  and  restless  activity,  a 
want  of  precision,  and  an  aspiration  as  vague  as  it  is  violent 
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SIDNEY  LANIER. 

This  young  writer  has  recently  appeared  in  the  field  of  letters. 
It  is  since  the  war,  I  believe,  that  he  first  appeared  in  print  at  all. 

His  first  novel  is  still  firesh  in  the  public  attention,  having  ap- 
peared late  in  the  year  1867.  It  is  entitled  Tiger-Lilies — 
without,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  very  striking  reason  for  the  same 
— and  is  a  spirited  story  of  Southern  life,  beginning  just  before 
the  war,  and  closing  with  the  war.  The  earlier  scenes  are  among 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee ;  later  shifting  with  the  Southern 
army  to  Virginia ;  and  having  an  echo  or  two  of  European  ad- 
venture. The  .Author  disclaims  making  the  bloody  sensational 
his  style ;  and  yet  we  have  a  little  murder  and  some  pretty  melo- 
dramatic touches.  Upon  this  point  the  author,  in  his  preface, 
says :  "  This  book  declares  itself  an  unpretendii^  one,  whose 
interest,  if  it  have  any,  is  not  a  thrill  of  many  murders  nor  a  titii- 
lation  of  dainty  crimes.  That  it  has  dared  to  waive  this  interest, 
must  be  attributed  neither  to  youthfiil  temerity  nor  to  the  seduc- 
tion that  lies  singing  in  the  grass  of  all  rarely-trodden  paths,  but 
wholly  to  a  love,  strong  as  it  is  humble,  for  what  is  beautiful  in 
God's  Nature  ^nd  in  Man's  Art." 

The  story  is  entertaining,  and  the  style  lively.  The  latter  is 
paragraphical  and  exclamationary ;  and  in  a  remote  way — in  its 
mingling  pedantry  and  raillery,  grotesquely  together  sometimes — 
it  reminds  the  reader,  remotely  and  just  a  little,  of  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  Meister  Karl,  Italian,  French  and  German  words 
and  phrases  abound  throughout  the  work.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York',  and  bids  fair  to  secure  a  goodly  measure  of 
success  in  the  way  of  popularity. 

Besides  these.  Professor  Lanier  has  produced  quite  a  number 
of  poems,  bearing  invariably  strong  marks  of  the  author's  individ- 
uality. I  find  this  terse  litde  poem,  entitled  Barnacles^  in  the 
Round  Table  of  New  York. 
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I. 
My  soul  is  sailing  through  the  sea. 
But  the  past  is  heavy  and  hindereth  me. 
The  past  hath  crusted  cumbrous  shells 
That  hold  the  flesh  of  cold  sea-mells 

About  my  souL 
The  huge  waves  wash,  the  high  waves  roll. 
Each  bamade  dingeth  and  worketh  dole. 

And  hindereth  me  from  sailing. 

II. 

Old  Past,  let  go  and  drop  in  the  sea 
Till  fathomless  water  cover  thee  I 
For  I  am  living,  but  thou  art  dead; 
Thou  drawest  back,  I  strive  ahead 

The  Day  to  find. 
Thy  shells  unbind !    Night  comes  behind, 
I  needs  must  hurry  with  the  wind 

And  trim  me  best  for  sailing. 

Longer,  and  really  more  in  our  poet*  s  prevailing  vein  is  The 
Timmament,  bemg  the  ri^t  pleasant  joust  betwixt  heart  and 
brain  which  I  find  published  in  the  same  journal.  I  give  the 
original  poem  entire ;  to  which  a  continuation  was  subsequently 
written : 

I. 
Bright  shone  the  lists,  blue  bent  the  skies^ 

And  the  knights  still  hurried  amain 
To  the  tournament  under  the  ladies'  eyes, 
Where  the  Jousters  were  Heart  and  Brain. 

II. 
Flourished  the  trumpets :  entered  Heart, 

A  youth  in  crimson  and  gold. 
Flourished  again :  Brain  stood  apart, 

Steel-armoured,  dark  and  cold. 

III. 
Heart* s.palfry  caracoled  gayly  round. 

Heart  tra-li-ra'd  merrily; 
But  Brain  sat  still,  with  never  a  soimd. 

So  cynical-calm  was  he. 
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This  second  visit  was  more  distinctly  a  tour  of  travel  than  the 
first.  She  saw  both  society  and  the  local  celebrities ;  but  spent 
the  main  portion  of  her  time  at  sight-seeing  proper,  taking  so- 
ciety incidentally. 

It  was  in  an  animated  conversation  with  Lamartine,  during 
this  second  tour,  that  that  great  poet  and  thinker  advised 
Madame  LeVert  to  write,  and  to  write  a  book  of  travels.  His 
words  are  memorable, —  **You  can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts 
of  your  nation  by  describing  what  you  have  seen  to  them  as  you 
are  now  delighting  me.  When  the  excitements  of  your  tour  are 
over,  and  you  are  once  more  quietly  at  home,  will  you  not  re- 
member, madame,  what  I  have  said,  and  employ  your  leisure  in 
giving  to  the  world  a  few  souvenirs  of  your  European  life?" 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  right. 

Madame  LeVert  remembered  these  words  of  advice,  and 
.  wrote,  accordingly,  her  Sonvenirs  of  Travel^  a  charming  book  of 
two  duodecimo  volumes.     This  appeared  in  1858. 

Its  success  was  immediate  and  decided 

It  is  in  the  form  of  familiar  letters  to  her  mother ;  and  is  the 
freshest  and  sunniest  of  all  books  of  travel  It  is  written  without 
study  or  restraint,  and  comes  gushing  and  free  from  the  heart — 
a  heart  in  which  the  sunlight  of  childhood  seems  still  to  linger. 

A  Southern  poetess  —  Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French  —  has  given 
us,  in  one  sentence,  a  graphic  portraiture  of  both  the  author  and 
her  Souvenirs:  "  She  speaks  from  a  full  heart  of  the  beautiful  in 
Nature  and  Art,  of  old  and  stirring  associations,  of  social  traits, 
and  of  the  welcome  of  friends ;  and,  in  all  kindness  and  honesty, 
endeavours  to  share  with  others  the  delightful  impressions  which 
she  has  enjoyed." 

The  spontaneousness  and  gushing  naturalness  of  Madame 
Le Vert's  style  are  thus  characterized  by  the  same  graceful  pen : 
**  She  writes  as  the  bird  sings — because  its  heart  is  gushing  over 
with  melody;  rfie  writes  as  the  flower  blooms — becstuse  it  is 
bathed  in  dew,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  and  kindled  up  by  the 
sunshine,  till  it  bursts  its  inclosing  petals,  and  lavi^es  its  fragrance 
and  sweet  life  upon  the  air." 
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Confederates.  Thence  be  made  his  way  hon>e  chiefly  afoot 
The  war  closed  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  in  the  stringent  times 
that  followed,  our  author  betook  himself  to  teaching  as  a  private 
tutor,  and  to  such  other  pursuits  as  the  times  made  available. 
Meanwhile  he  was  witing  Tiger-Lilies^  which  he  published,  as 
already  stated,  about  the  close  of  1867.  Near  the  same  time  be 
was  elected  Principal  of  an  Academy  at  PrattviUe,  Alabama; 
where  he  now  is. 

Prof.  Lanier's  special  passion  in  study  has  been  metaphysics; 
and  in  art,  music.  His  skill  with  the  flute  has  been  pronounced 
well-nigh  wonderful  He  learned  his  German  mainly  from  a 
pocket  dictionary  while  in  the  army  in  Virgmia. 

His  chriograph  is  r^^id,  light,  and  consistent, — indicating 
freedom  from  conventionalities  of  thought  and  a  young  man's 
irksonmess  of  restraint, — a  passion  for  adventure,  with  marked 
self-possession, — a  fondness  for  display,  but  a  horror  of  hum- 
buggery. 


JOSEPH   LeCONTE,  M.D. 

Professor  LeContv  is  a  native  of  Georgia ;  but  has  been  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  connected  ^th  the  state  institution  of  South 
Carolina.  He  is  ta<iay  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Phaxmacy,  Mine 
ralogy,  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  that  state.  He  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
lecturer  that  ever  graced  that  institution.  His  power  to  enchain 
the  attention — the  personal  magnetism  of  his  mind,  that  is  to 
say, — has  rarely  been  equalled ;  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  that  institution  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Besides  his  professional  labours,  he  writes  occasionally  upon 
scientific  subjects  for  first-class  periodicals,  such  as  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  to  which  he  has  recently  contributed 
a  series  of  papers  on  Optics  in  which  he  has  advanced  some  new 
views  on  vision.     Morphology  is  another  favourite  theme  with 
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him ;  and  one  upon  which  some  years  ago  he  published  some 
papers  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  no  less  by  the 
valuable  matter  they  contained  than  by  the  attractive  style  in 
which  they  were  written.  He  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  best  aes- 
thedcians  in  the  south ;  and  to  be  an  exemplar  of  an  equally  and 
highly  educated  man. 

The  only  publication  in  book  form  of  which  he  is  the  author 
is  a  Text-Book  of  Geology^  announced  for  the  present  year  in  New 
York.  He  unites  with  his  brother — Dr.  John  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California — in  producing  a  Text  Book  of  Chemistry 
published  at  the  same  time. 


JLEROY  M.  LEE,  D.D. 

Dr.  Lee  stands  high  among  the  writers  of  his  church — the 
Methodist  Episcopal — as  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  His 
published  works  are  :  — 

1.  TJie  Great  Supper  Mft  Calvinistic^-^^  (kodedmo,  that 
holds  the  position  of  a  standard  work. 

2.  Advue  to  a  Young  G7«wrA— duodecimo. 

J.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  Jesse  Lee^ — octavo. 


MISS  AGNES  LEONARD. 

Miss  L]?ONARD  is  mentioned  as  th«  author  of  a  new  novel 
called  Vanquished,  published  in  1867  by  Carleton  &  Company  ; 
and  as  having  another  novel  ready  for  publication  at  an  early 
day,  entitled  Will  d  the  Wisp. 


28 
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MRS.  OCTAVIA  WALTON   LeVERT. 

I'he  most  widely  known  and  die  most  cordially  appreciated  c^ 
the  literary  women  of  the  south  is  Madame  LeVert 

Bom  in  affluence,  having  enjoyed  the  finest  advantages  in 
culture,  moving  in  the  best  circles  of  society  in  both  America  / 
and  Europe,  and  a  beHe  in  Ae  best  sense  of  that  word,  by  unani- 
mous concession  in  that  beau  mande,  Madame  LeVert  found  the 
way  to  her  authorial  dibut  made  easy  and  inviting. 

She  entered  that  easy  and  inviting  way  with  characteristic 
grace ;  and  found  the  debut  a  portal  of  flowers. 

Miss  Octavia  Walton  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  George 
Walton,  and  was  bom  at  Belle  Vue,  a  country  seat,  near  Augusta, 
Georgia;  but  in  her  infancy  was  moved  to  Pensacola,  Florida; 
and  there  it  was,  amid  the  picturesque  scenery  of  that  tropical 
land,  her  young  soul  waked  to  consciousness. 

Her  own  language  upon  this  point  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted 
or  replaced  by  any  other.  Her  first  memories,  she  writes  to  a 
firiend,  were  "of  the  orange  and  live-oak  trees,  shading  the  broad 
veranda ;  and  of  the  fragrant  acacia,  oleander,  and  cape  jessa- 
mine trees,  which  filled  the  parterre  sloping  down  to  the  sea- 
beach  :  of  merry  races  with  my  brother  along  the  white  sands, 
while  the  creamy  waves  broke  over  my  feet,  and  the  delicious 
breeze  from  the  gulf  played  in  ray  hair :  and  the  pet  mocking- 
birds in  the  giant  oak  by  my  window,  whose  songs  called  me 
each  morning  from  dreamland." 

Are  not  these  sunny  memories  of  a  tropical  sky  influencing 
foreshadows  of  the  genial  soul  that  was  blooming  into  life  in 
their  midst? 

Her  father.  Colonel  Walton,  became  Governor  of  die  state  of 
Florida. 

While  yet  a  child  die  romance-loving  Octavia  chose  for  the 
capital  of  that  state  its  musical  name — Tallahassee,  a  Seminole 
word  that  means  Beautiful  Land. 
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In  her  early  girlhood  she  imbibed,  rather  than  learned,  tiiree 
languages — En^h,  Spanish,  and  French.  A  knowledge  of  all 
three  grew  up  with  her  childhood;  all  three  are  her  own  as 
thoroughly  as  if  each  had  been  her  mother-tongue.  Her  won- 
derful mastery  of  languages  in  later  years  is  to  be  traced  to 
these  early  advantages. 

In  1825,  during  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  Lafiiyette 
was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  her  intelligence,  and  her  pure 
French.  She  was  then  but  a  dnld  He  said :  *'  I  predict  for  her 
a  brilliant  career." 

Colonel  Walton  removed  front  Florida  with  his  family  to 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Walton,  with  her  accompli^ed  daughter,  made  the  tour 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  daughter  was  yet  quite  a  young 
lady.  They  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  the  leading  citie&  in  the 
states.     They  won  all  hearts. . 

They  spent  much  time  in  Washington,  among  the  accom- 
plished, the  gifted,  and  the  great  in  various  wa3rs. 

It  was  during  these  earlier  years  of  her  life  thiU  Miss  Walton 
made  the  friend^p  of  such  men  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webst^,  and 
Washington  Irving.     NoscHur  a  s^ciis. 

In  1856,  Miss  Walton  became  Madmne  LeVert.  Her  hus- 
band was  Dr.  Henry  S.  LeVert,  of  Mobile. 

Madame  LeVert  spent  a  year  in  Europe  during  1853 — '54. 
She  went  cmginally  by  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
was  accompanied  by  her  fadier  and  daughter— die  daughter,  I 
believe,  who  bears  Madame*s  own  name. 

Nature  had  given  her  titles  of  nobility,  and  she  moved  among 
her  peers  in  the  selectest  circles  of  British  aristocracy.  N.  P. 
Willis,  the  poet-editor,  said  of  this  toiu"  of  Europe:  "There 
probably  was  never  a  more  signal  success  in  die  way  of  access 
to  foreign  society,  friendly  attentions  from  the  nobility,  and 
notice  from  royalty,  than  fell  to  the  share  of  Madame  LeVert" 

In  1855,  s^e  again  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ^  on  this  occasion 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  daughter. 
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This  second  visit  was  more  distinctly  a  tour  of  travel  than  the 
first  She  saw  both  society  and  the  local  celebrities :  but  spent 
the  main  portion  of  her  time  at  sight-seeing  proper,  taking  so- 
ciety incidentally. 

It  was  in  an  animated  conversation  with  Lamartine,  during  this 
second  tour,  that  that  great  poet  and  thinker  advised  Madame 
Le Vert  to  write,  and  to  write  a  book  of  travels.  His  words  are 
m^norable, —  "  You  can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts  of  your  nation 
by  describing  what  you  have  seen  to  them  as  you  are  now  de- 
lighting me.  When  the  excitements  of  your  tour  are  over,  and 
you  are  once  more  quietly  at  home,  will  you  not  remember,  ma- 
dame,  what  I  have  said,  and  employ  your  leisure  in  giving  to  the 
world  a  few  souvenirs  of  your  European  life?" 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  right 

Madame  LeVert  remembered  tiiese  words  of  advice,  and 
wrote,  accordingly,  her  Souvenirs  of  TrofveL,  a  charming  book  of 
two  duodecimo  volumes.     This  appeared  in  1858. 

Its  success  was  immediate  and  decided. 

It  is  in  the  ft»m  of  fiuniliar  letters  to  her  mother;  and  is  the 
fiieahestand  sunniest  of  all  books  of  travel  It  is  written  witiiout 
study  or  restraint,  and  comes  gushing  and  free  fiom  the  heart—* 
a  heart  in  which  the  sunlight  of  childhood  seems  still  to  Hnger. 

A  southern  poetess— ^ Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French — has  given  us, 
in  one  sentence,  a  graphic  portraiture  of  both  the  author  and  her 
Souvenirs:  '^She  speaks  fi-on  a  fiiU  heart  of  die  beantiM  in 
Natuxe  and  Art,  of  old  and  stirring  associations,  of  social  traits, 
and  of  the  welcome  of  friends ;  and,  in  all  kincbess  and  honesty, 
endeavours  to  sheure  with  others  the  delightfiil  impressions  which 
she  has  enjoyed." 

The  spontaneotemess  and  gushing  naturalness  of  Madame 
LeVerf s  style  are  thus  characterised  by  the  same  gracefiil  pen: 
"She  writes  as  the  bird  sings^ — because  its  heart  is  gushing  over 
with  melody;  she  writes  as  the  flower  blooms — because  it  is 
bathed  in  dew,  fanned  by  the  breeie,  and  kindled  up  by  the 
sunshine,  till  it  bursts  its  inclosing  petals,  and  lavishes  its  fira^rance 
and  sweet  life  upon  the  air." 
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Miss  Bremer,  in  her  figurative  way,  calls  her  the  ''  Magnolia 
JPlcMirer  of  the  South."  Mr.  Ca&oun,  in  his  literal  way,  calls  her 
"  The  gifted  daughter  of  the  South."  Washington  Irving  savs  of 
her :  "She  is  such  a  woman  as  occurs  but  once  in  the  course  of 
an  empire."  Mrs.  Ellet  says :  "Madame  LeVert  is  periiaps  the 
only  wc»nan  who  has  reigned  as  a  belle  in  both  hemi^^iieres,  has 
received  the  homage  oi  chivalrous  admiraUion,  alike  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  the  courtly  circles  of  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  never  been  as^iled  by  the  shafts 
of  envy  or  calumny.  She  has  had  a  remarkable  experience  in 
wearing  the  crown  of  beauty  and  genius — that  it  has  been  with- 
out a  thorn." 

The  most  admired  portions  of  the  Sammmirs  are  those  on  the 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  CoHseum,  the  Way  over  the  Simplon, 
the  Brownings  in  Florence,  Moonlight  in  Venice,  and  the  Fare- 
well to  Italy. 

But  in  all  that  Madame  LeVert  has  written  there  is  a  life 
that  Madame  Ida  Pfeifier  could  never  t^ow  into  her  Travels ; 
that  Mrs»  Harriet  Beech^  Stowe  cx>uld  never  inutsute^  though  she 
did  the  title ;  and  that  Miss  Fredrica  Bremer  [peace  to  her  recent 
ashes !]  ccMild  not  give  to  her  spinted  personalities. 

The  general  style  of  Mjadan^  Le Vert's  Satmenirs  has  already 
been  indicated.  It  is  free,  gu^ng  and  natural.  The  form  in 
which  the  work  is  written — familiar  letters -^- cautions  us  not  to 
e3^»ect  anything  stately  in  the  way  oi  style.  We  expect  the 
cowpos^on  to  be  easy,  at  least  This  we  find;  and,  if  scnne- 
times  Uiere  should  appear  a  little  too  mtich  ease,  we  should  be 
ungrateful  to  complain  of  it 

The  Satwenirs  ^f  Travel  is  the  only  bo<^  Madame  LeVert  has 
yet  published 

lu  z^59t  Souvtmrs  0f  IHstmgidshed  F^pk  was  aiuiouitced  as 
'\s^  press,  by  a  publishing  house  in  New  York.  I  {^  advised, 
however,  that  circumstances  of  a  personal  character  have  pre* 

v^t^d  her  c<wpleting  the  work. 

28* 
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Since  the  war,  she  has  in  preparation  a  book  to  be  called 
Souvenirs  of  the  War ;  but  it  will  probably  not  appear  for 
some  time  yet 

Among  the  occasional  ps^ers  which  Madame  LeVert  has 
contributed  to  the  periodical  press  »nce  the  war,  I  select  from 
the  New-York  Ledger  the  following  on  the  SHidy  0/  Languages^ 
as  illustrative  of  her  airy  and  yet  ornate  style,  its  length  beii^ 
within  our  limits : — 

" Greek's  a  harp  we  love  to  hear; 
Latin  is  a  trumpet  clear ; 
Spanish  like  an  organ  swells; 
Italian  rings  its  silver  bells; 
^  France,  with  many  a  frolic  mien. 
Tones  her  sprightly  violin ; 
Loud  the  Gennaa  rolls  his  dmm 
When  Russia's  clashing  cymbals  come; 
But  Briton's  sons  may  well  rejoice. 
For  English  is  the  human  voice. 

"There  is  not  a  more  useful  or  delightful  occupation  for  Ae 
leisure  hours  of  young  ladies  than  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
It  is  the  bridge  spanning  the  deep  waters  which  divide  our  own 
from  the  rich  and  varied  Kteratiwe  of  other  lands.  When  once 
we  have  passed  over  it,  a  new  world  of  enjoyment  is  open  to  us, 
and  we  are  quickly  brought  en  rapport  with  the  brilliant  intellects 
that  have  iflustrated  the  grand  and  glorious  in  prose  and  poetry. 

'*  The  best  translation  is  but  a  shadow  of  ^le  c^ginal.  We  Bfiay 
transplant  a  tropical  flower  to  our  climate,  and  cherish  it  with 
infinite  care ;  still  its  blossoms  will  never  possess  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  its  own  sunny  clime.  Thus  it  is  widi  foreign  litenu- 
ture.  To  enjoy  perfec%  the  noble  utterances  of  great  minds, 
we  must  read  them  in  the  language  with  which  Crenius  fiist 
clfaped  them.  The  subtle  charm  of  originality — the  delicate 
shades  of  thought,  radiant  and  evanescent  as  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  vajnsh  awtiy  betoe  the  realities  of  a  translation. 

"  A  few  hours,  or  even  one  hour,  each  day,  snatched  frcan  the 
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exigencies  of  society,  and  devoted  to  die  study  of  any  one  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  of 
time,  and  yield  a  sure  reward.  Madame  Campan  did  not  con> 
sider  the  education  of  a  young  girl  completed  because  she  had 
left  school.  In  one  of  her  admirable  letters  of  advice  to  a  friend, 
she  Mrites :  *  Continue  still  to  devote  daily  s(»ne  hours  to  study, 
that  you  may  speak  fluenitly  in  German,  sing  sweetly  in  Italian, 
and  write  charmingly  in  Frendi.* 

"  Although  the  fashionable  world  may  be  very  exacting  and 
absorb  much  of  the  attention  of  our  young  ladies,  still  even  in 
its  whirl  of  gaiety  there  are  many  weary  and  listless  hours,  whidi 
might  be  pleasantly  occupied  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  The 
Persian  poet  exclaims :  *  Count  every  hour  enjoyed  as  a  treasure 
gained.'  May  we  not  paraphrase  dns  by  saying :  *  Count  every 
hour  well  employed  as  a  treasure  gained.'  One  of  those  weary 
hours  given  each  day  to  German  would  soon  afford  you  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  the  grandly  eloquent  works  of  Goethe,  of 
Schiller,  of  Jean  Paul  de  Richter,  of  Heine,  and  odier  authors,  to 
which  no  translation  can  ever  render  justice. 

''Many  3r6ung  ladies  study  I.Atin  at  school,  hence  the  acquisi. 
tion  of  any  of  the  iax^uages  of  Southern  £urope  wmild  be  vastly 
facilitated.  It  is  a  fascinating  occupation  to  follow  all  these 
different  i  streams  which  flow  from  the  great  fountain  of  the 
Latin. 

'^Fii^t,  the  Spanish, — resembling  it  closely,  with  many  <A  its 
noUe  characteristics,  while  it  is  enriched  widi  the  sonorous 
grandeur  c£  the  Moorish— vehement,  eiq^essive,  and  fc^dble, — 
peculiarly  powetful  and  majestic  in  oratory  and  declamaticMi. 

**Next,  the  Italian,— soft  and  graceful,  the  type  of  its  own 
rose-tinted  skies  and  delicious  clime.  Music,  which  ^ves  laws  to 
termony,  has  chosen  that  idiom  as  the  most  exquisite  for  the 
sweet  breathings  of  its  melody ;  while  Poetry  the  sist^  spirit  of 
Music,  reviels  in  the  ^U%id  swelUng  beauty  of  its  tones. 

**Theiv  the  Fiexiidi^  —bright  as  the  flight  of  a  shining  arrow,— 
emphatic: and  concise,^-- the  language  of  society  and  c^  di^o- 
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macy.  Through  all  changes  oi  'dime  and  time/  we  still  trace 
their  allegiance  to  the  Latin.  It  lingers  around  them  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  clings  to  the  human  heart 

"Among  the  happy  visions  which  float  in  the  future  of  nearly 
every  American  girl  is  that  of  a  visit  to  iUirope ;  therefore,  to  her, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  would  be  especially  agreeable. 
Many  persons  travel  throu^  claasic  lands  widi  no  more  enjoy- 
ment than  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  only  pleasure  is  derived 
from  sight  How  (iharmingly  might  a  young  lady  utilise  her 
accomplishments  as  a  linguist  by  contributing  tatiie  information, 
the  haf^idess,  and  the  comfort  of  tiiose  of  her  family  who  accom- 
pany her,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  been  too  much  occupied  with 
the  hard  actualities  of  life  to  acquire  these  languages* 

"  It  is  always  a  joy  to  woman's  heart  to  know  she  increases  the 
happiness  of  the  loved  ones.  Thus  many  amusing  incidents  and 
spariding  conversations  a«e  oonstsintly  occurring  as  we  travel 
through  *lai«is  beyond  the  seas,*  which  might  be  translated  for 
their  enjoyment  also.  Pleasure  and  use&ilness  are  combined  in 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  It  is  an  admirable  training 
for  the  memory,,  and  genial  exercise  for  tfie  mind;  and  the 
acquisition  of  every  new  language  is  another  delight  added  to 
existence."  i 

Madanse  LeVert  did  noble  and  success&d  work  in  bdialf  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

During  the  war  she  £d  the  part  of  a  true  and  generous  woman. 

Madame  LeVerf  s  home  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Mobile, 
upon  Government  street  It  is  one  fumi^lied  with  all  tiiat  a  cul- 
tivated taste,  with  ample  means  at  command,  could  ask — a 
choice  and  extensive  library,  works  of  fine  art,  and  the  elegancies 
in  gei^eral  in  which  refineoaait  and  wealdi  are  wont  to  find 
pleasure,  ^le  is  there  the  centre  and  soul  of  a  happy,  though 
not  a  nmnerous  family. 

In  person  Madame  LeVert  is  shoriNith  appredable  ensAxm- 
point;  has  a  face  full,  snKXMth  aaoKl  fislir,  and  ofloi  agiow  with 
cheerful  and  kindly  feeUng;  has  hstir  ahd  eyes  botii  less  than  dark* 
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She  conrerses  with  probably  more  ease,  grace  and  sympathy- 
awakening  vivacity  and  esprit^  than  any  of  her  Hterary  contem- 
poraries in  America.  In  conversation  she  gesticulates  freely — 
talks  much  d  la  franoaise^  with  her  hands. 

Her  chirograph  is  light  y^tprononci^  daintily  feminine,  dashing 
and  showy;  wavy,  with  a  profusion  of  twirls — a  wavy  sweep  at 
the  end  of  almost  every  word—  yet  every  twirl  is  graceful ;  this 
peculiarity  indicating  an  mitiative  habit  of  mind,  with  a  lively 
fondness  for  display. 


SAMUEL  YATES  LEVY. 

In  1856,  appeared  a  play,  in  five  acts,  entitled  The  Italian 
Bride,  with  the  explanation  on  title  page  that  it  was  "  Written  for 
Miss  Eliza  Logan,  and  published  for  private  distribution."  The 
local  imprint  is  Savs^nnah,  Georgia. 

The  reception  oi  The  Italian  Bride  was  favourable ;  and,  as 
far  as  criticism  delivered  an  opinion,  it  was  commendatory. 

The  play  deserved  infinitely  more  attention  than  it  received ; 
for  it  had  merit  of  hi^  order ;  was  well-conceived,  well-sustained 
in  development  of  plot,  and  abounded  in  brilliant  passages. 

It  transpired,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  author  of  this 
fine  Southern  drama  was  S.  Yates  Levy,  Esquire,  a  lawyer  of 
Savannah  —  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  liberal  culture. 
His  nationality  is  Hebraic;  his  family  repaarkable  for  clever- 
ness ;  his  father  distinguished  for  his  abiHties ;  his  mother  (of 
English  lineage)  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  himself, 
lor  hi&  belles  lettres  tosles  and  attainments^  his  engaging  man- 
ners^ his  astonishing  memory,  his  ready  and  critical  knowkc^e 
of  music,  and  his  elegapt  conviviality.  H«  was  bom  about 
1827^  is  tall,  slender,  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  having 
laqje^  expressive  blue  eyies,  s^d  a  massive  forehead.    Is  married. 

His  chirograph  is  elegant,  fluent,  and  rapid ;  cUaracterd  which 
indicate  the  style  of  man  I  have  described. 
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The  following  passage  from  a  soliloquy  in  751^  Italian  Bride 
will  serve  as  illustrative,  in  a  limited  way,  of  the  style  in  which 
the  drama  is  written. 

Hugo. 
Such  is  the  love  of  woman  !    In  her  heart 
She  sets  the  object  of  her  worship  up, 
As  men  do  place  an  idol  in  a  shrine. 
On  its  sweet  altar  doth  she  sacrifice 
All  selfishness  and  every  baser  thought ; 
And  be  the  image  hideous  as  the  shapes 
Of  swarthy  India's  faith,  to  her  it  seems 
The  symbol  of  all  beautiful  and  good. 
With  what  a  fine  contempt  and  noble  scorn 
She  forced  me  back  to  mine  allegiance  ! 
Her  very  form  dilated  with  the  strength 
With  which  she  urged  her  lover's  innocence. 
By  heaven  !  it  surely  cannot  be  that  one 
Whose  soul  is  graced  with  such  a  woman's  love 
Could  e'er  be  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime. 
I'll  not  believe  it,  and  I  hold  it  wrong 
That  e'er  I  did  mistrust  his  noble  nature. 

The  following  pece  of  impersonation  is  a  little  extravagant, 
but  striking  and  well-put. :  — 

It  cannot  be ;  hope  cheats  me  now  no  more ; 
But  with  a  pitying  smile  doth  point  me  out 
My  future  comrades  in  this  world  of  woe,  — 
The  patient  sisters  bom  of  Grief  and  Faith, 
Pale  Redgnation  leading  dumb  De^ir. 

I  venture  to  give  the  following  extracts  of  A  Love-^Letter,  — 
one  of  the  author's  minor  poems, — although  I  am  fully  aware 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  part  of  a  poem  like  this^ 
without  injury  to  the  author, — without  unfairly  representing 
him  in  his  capacity  of  artist ;  but  the  poem  is  too  long  to  give 
entire;  and  I  could  not  get  my  own  consent  to  leave  it 
unmentioned :  — 
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I  promised  thee  to  write  thee^  and  I  write  I 

What  can  I  tell  thee,  dear,  thou  dost  not  know? 

0*er  the  pale  camp  is  brooding  tearful  Night, 
Save  where  the  silvery  moonlight^s  placid  glow 

Strikes  through  the  solemn  arches  of  the  trees ; 

And  every  voice  of  Nature  hushed  and  dead. 
Save  the  light  whispers  of  the  murmuring  breeze. 

And  the  lone  sentry's  never-ceasing  tread. 

But  in  my  heart  there  flutters  a  soft  voice. 

Responsive  to  some  seraph's  harp  above. 
Bidding  my  restless  spirit,  **0h,  rejoice  ! 

Be  glad,  O  soul,  be  glad  in  thy  great  love  ! 

Be  glad  that  thou  hast  clasped  her  yielding  form ; 

Be  glad  that  thou  hast  heard  her  quivering  sighs  ; 
Hast  trembled  in  the  whirl  of  passion's  storm. 

And  fainted  in  the  languor  of  her  eyes." 

I  know  that  thou  canst  never  be  mine  own. 

And  that  my  love  is  but  one  lasting  strife ; 
For  who  can  conquer,  fighting,  all  alone. 

The  cold  conventionalities  of  life? 


I  would  I  ne'er  had  met  thee  !    Better,  dear. 
Have  worshipped  the  ideal  of  my  mhid — 

A  fairy  vision —  than  have  had  appear 
Thy  lovely  presence,  and  in  it  to  find 

All  that  my  fancy  long  ago  had  loved ; 

All  that  my  spirit  ever  pined  to  see ; 
AU  thiU  my  wayward  pulses  e'er  had  moved^ 

Incarnate  and  refined,  sweet  love,  in  thee ; 

Yet  know  for  me  beams  not  that  radiant  face ; 

That  all  the  future  is  one  bitter  strife ; 
And  weary  sdiitnde  usurps  the  place 

Of  theo,  my  better^^  nobler  part  of  life» 
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I  would  that  thou  and  I,  far,  far  away. 
Loitered  all  lonely  on  some  murmuring  shore. 

Where  all  my  love  might  open  to  the  day. 

And  I  ^onld  know  thou'dst  never  leave  me  more. 

How  I  would  cherish  thee  !    Ah,  trust  me,  sweet. 
No  fairy,  pillowed  on  a  lily*s  breast, 

Conld  e*er  lie  softer  in  her  fair  retreat, 
Than  fhou  wouldst  in  these  arms,  thy  sweetest  nest. 

I*d  dweU  in  rapture  on  thy  lightest  word. 
And  revel  in  the  perfume  of  thy  sighs. 

Own  every  wish  of  thine  my  heart's  sole  lord. 
And  read  Love's  triumph  in  thine  orbed  eyes. 

And  when  the  rosy-tinted  mom  alights, 

And  when  the  sun  shakes  down  his  golden  hair,  . 

E'en  till  he  sinks  behind  the  western  heights, 
I'd  see  love,  shrined  in  Nature,  everywhere. 

Love,  ^hing  in  the  murmur  of  the  seas ; 

Love,  sleeping  in  the  shady  moimtain  nooks  ; 
Love,  danciog  to  the  music  of  the  trees, 

And  laughing  in  the  ripple  of  the  brooks ; 

Love,  in  the  fragrance  of  each  flowret  fair ; 

Love,  in  the  azure  of  the  smiling  skies ; 
Love  in  the  mazes  of  my  lady's  hair. 

And  in  the  splendor  of  my  dariii^s  e3res. 


JOHN  HENRY  LOGAN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Logan  ,was  bom  in  Abbe^e  District,  South  Carolina, 
about  the  year  1823.  His  father,  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  was 
a  physician,  also,  —  Dr.  John  Logan.  The  son  graduated  with 
distinotion  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1844,  and  in  the 
Charleston  Medical  College,  a.  few  years  later.     Besides  the 
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practice  of  his  profession,  or  probably  before  attaining  it,  he 
taught  school  some  time,  and  for  awhile  was  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  pubfished  at  Abbeville.  During  die  war  he  was 
surgeon  in  a  confederate  regiment;  and,  since  the  war,  has 
moved  to  Talladega  County,  Alabama,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.     Is  married. 

The  one  book  by  which  Dr.  Logan  is  known  as  an  author  is 
his  History  of  the  Upper  Country  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1859.  The  war  prevented  the  prepa- 
ration and  appearance  of  the  second  and  concluding  volume. 
Since  the  war,  the  author  has  gotten  ready  this  second  volume  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  published.  The  work,  as  far  as  published, 
is  marked  by  great  research,  care,  and  thoroughness;  and 
entitles  the  writer  to  an  honourable  position  among  the  chroni- 
clers of  our  early  State  history.  He  stands  with  Rivers,  Ram- 
say, Johnson,  Simms,  and  Carroll. 


AUGUSTUS  BALDWIN   LONGSTREET.  LL.D. 

Everybody  has  read  Georgia  Scenes;  and  laughed  at  Ned 
Brace,  and  at  Blossom  and  Bullet,  and  at  Hardy  Slow  and  Tobias 
Swift,  and  Ransy  Sniffle. 

Everybody  knows  that  Judge  Longstreet  wrote  Georgia  Scenes , 
although  I  believe  his  name  has  never  appeared  upon  any  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  it  that  have  been  published  both  North  and 
South. 

Judge  Longstreet  has  written  two  books :  — 
I.  Georgia  Scenes  y  Characters ,  Incidents,  etc,  in  the  first  Half 
Century  of  the  Republic,  by  a  Native  Georgian.  This  book 
appeared  first  in  the  South,  a  few  years,  I  believe,  prior  to  1840, 
in  which  year  it  appeared  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  of  New- 
York.  It  was  abundantly  successful.  Upon  it  rests  almost  the 
entire  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  humorist  in  literature.     The 
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reading  public  know  its  author  in  no  other  way.  It  was  ni- 
nioured  once  that  the  author  desired  to  supress  the  work,  as  of 
too  trivial  a  character  for  his  graver  positions  in  life.  1  havn't 
the  slightest  idea  that  the  rumour  had  the  diadow  of  a  foundation 
in  truth.     I  think  so,  knowing  both  the  man  and  the  book. 

I  now  desire  to  speak  of  both  these, — die  book  first  and  then 
the  man. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  newspaper  sketches  of  vulgar  life 
in  Georgia,  which  were  written,  as  the  author  explains  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  edition,  "in  the  hope  that  chance  would 
bring  them  to  light  when  time  would  give  them  an  interest," 
rather  than  for  the  present  generation.  He  wrote  for  posterity 
these  photographs  of  times  and  manners  that  were  passing 
away. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  styles  himself  on  the  title- 
page  a  Native  Georgian,  though  he  claims  to  have  been  bom  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  book  is  replete  with  genuine  humour.  The  humour  is 
broad,  but  it  is  irresistible.  The  world  of  readers  has  pronounced 
it  funny ;  and  it  is. 

Among  tiiese  scenes  the  character  of  Ned  Brace  and  his 
adventures,  oddities,  and  drolleries,  make  up  the  most  amusing 
portion  of  the  book.  The  Militia  Drill  is  irresistibly  amusing, 
especially  to  such  as  have  ever  witnessed  militia  drills  anywhere, 
from  its  vivid  life-likeness.  There  are  several  of  the  sketches, 
however  that  are  rather  heavy  than  otherwise ;  as,  the  Debating 
Society  and  the  Turn  Out  Some  have  a  touch  of  the  repulsive ; 
as,  the  Gander-Pulling  and  the  Horse-Swap.  Some, — even  in 
Georgia  scenes,  we  venture  to  affirm,  some, — are  simply  dull; 
as,  the  Dance,  and  the  Charming  Creature.  Often,  too,  the  rev- 
erend author  concludes  a  funny  or  a  brutal  scene  with  a  homily 
upon  its  morale ;  and  sermonising  is  constantly  foisted  into  the 
course  of  narratives,  with  apparently  the  best  intention  and  the 
worst  effect.  In  this  the  author  seems  to  hold  that  it  is  whole- 
some for  the  soul  that  one  should  yawn  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
always  after  having  laughed  heartily. 
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Georgia  Scenes  is  Judge  Longstreef  s  magnum  opus.  It  com- 
pares favourably  with  most  similar  works,  though  I  consider  it 
less  uniformly  humorous  than  the  Adventures  of  Simon  Suggs,  less 
racy  though  less  rude  generally  than  Wild  Western  Scenes,  less 
ludicrously  natural  than  Major  Jone^s  Courtship,  and  less 
Western  and  therein  less  laughable  than  ih'^  Big  Bear  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  but  yet  it  has  merits  that  none  of  these  have  in  an  equal 
degree. 

2.  Master  William  Mitten;  or  a  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents, 
w^ho  was  ruined  by  bad  luck.     Published  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in 
1864.     This  story  was  commenced- in  1849,  while  the  author 
was  living  in  Jackson,  Louisiana;  was  interrupted  by  the  au- 
thor's moving  to  some  other  lo  -ality;  resumed  in  The  Southern 
J^ield  and  Fireside  dihovA.  the  begining  of  the  war,  and  finished 
during  the  war.     Its  title  is  a  fair  advertisement  of  its  subject. 
The  author  made  his  toO-frequent  mistake  of  sacrificing  too  much 
— in  this  case  nearly  everything  —  to  his  idea  of  moral  lesson. 
In  attempting  to  adorn  a  moral  he  has  spoiled  a  tale ;  not  much 
of  a  one,  it  is  true,  but  still — a  tale.     Poor  Mitten  has  a  time 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  scarcely  worse  than  he  will 
have  who  attemps  to  read  through  (without  skipping)  this  dreary 
string  of  adventures.     To  say  that  Master  William  Mitten  is  a 
failure  might  mislead   those  who  have  no  idea  how  terrible  a 
failure  it  is.     It  is  the  author's  Moscow. 

These  two  are  all  the  books  that  Judge  Longstreet  has 
written.  But,  beyond  these,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  writing 
of  an  ephemeral  character — for  newspapers  and  for  set  occa- 
sions. He  has  contributed  to  almost  all  the  hterary  journals 
that  have  existed  in  the  South  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Those  to  which  he  contributed  most  appear  to  be  I7ie  Methodist 
Qi^€irterly,  The  SoutJurn  Literary  Messenger,  The  Southern  Field 
nft^  Fireside,  The  Magnolia,  conducted  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms, 
BSxdL  The  Orion,  conducted  by  Wm.  C.  Richards. 

He  has  delivered  addresses,  orations,  speeches,  harangues 
f^Xk  various  occasions,  in  various  places  and  with  various  degrees 
of"   success.     At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  lecture-room,  on 
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the  woolsack,  in  the  legislature,  no  the  hustings,  in  convention 
and  on  the  stump,  he  was  always  ready  for  a  speech  and  with  a 
speech.  The  spirit  was  always  in  motion.  I  have  heard  him 
respond  to  a  serenade,  preach  a  funeral  sermon,  deliver  a  college 
commencement  address  and  make  a  harangue  over  the  tar-bar- 
rel illuminations,  pyrotechnic  glorifications  of  seceding  States. 
He  could  never  be  scared  up  without  a  speech. 

He  has  written  a  series  of  "Letters  to  Clergymen  of  the 
Northern  Methodist  Church,"  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

He  has  written  a  series  of  sectional  papers  called  "Letters 
from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts." 

He  has  written  a  strong  anti-know-nothing  Letter  during  die 
fever  upon  that  subject. 

He  has  written  a  famous  Letter  to  the  London  TtmeSy  about  a 
negro  in  the  International  Congress. 

He  has  written  forty  other  Papers  and  Letters  upon  as  many 
different  subjects. 

From  his  multiform  works  let  us  turn  to  the  man. 

Judge  Longstreet  was  bom  on  Monday,  the  2  2d  of  September, 
1 790.  Where  he  was  bom  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  Duyckink,  in 
his  Cyclopadia  of  American  Literature^  says  he  was  bom  in 
Richmond  County,  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  Appleton's  Neiv 
American  Cyclopcedia  says  he  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Judge  Longstreet  himself  says  he  was  bom  in  Edgefield  District, 
South  Carolina. 

It  is  the  old  story,  mutatis  mutandis^  about  Homer  over 
again. 

He  went  to  school  like  other  boys,  being  a  school-boy  at  Dr. 
Moses  Waddel's  widely-known  school ;  a  school  famous  half  a 
century  or  more  ago,  when  educational  institutions  were  few. 

Our  school-boy  did  not  take  to  letters  very  cordially  and 
appears  to  have  found  book-learning  rather  an  up-hill  business. 
George  McDuffie  was  among  his  school-fellows.     It  is  reason.^ 
able   to  fancy  those  early  years  were  rather  void  of  interest: 
to  our  readers. 

Young  Longstreet  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  his,  twenty  « 
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third  year;  and  in  his  twenty-fifth  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Georgia,  having  conunenced  the  practice  of  law,  however,  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

In  182 1,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  a  representative  in 
the  Georgia  Legislature  from  Greene  County.  In  1821,  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Cmurt,  and  held  that  office  for 
several  years,  and  finally  declined  reelection.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  and  was  distinguished  in  those  days  for  his 
success  in  criminal  cases. 

In  1838,  at  the  j^e  of  fcaty-eight,  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  after  a  time 
was  stationed  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

In  1839  ^^  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Emory  College  at 
Oxford,  C^eo^gi^;  ^md  he  held  that  position  for  nine  years. 

In  1848,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  he  was  invited  to  jj^  presi- 
dtcncy  of  Centenary  College  in  Loui^na,  where  he  remained  a 
very  short  time. 

The  same  year,  I  believe  it  was,  he  was  invited  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford  in  that 
state.  He  continued  in  this  position  about  six  years ;  and  gave 
it  tip  with  a  view  of  retiring  to  rural  and  private  life  and  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  But  rest  was  not  yet  among  the  lots  of 
his  life. 

In  1857,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  was  elected  to  flie 
presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia  in  that 
state.     From  this  position  he  retired  in  186 1. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  Soudi  Carolina  College  he  was 
sent  as  one  d  the  two  delegates  to  represent,  the  United  States 
in  the  great  International  Congress  for  the  adjustment  of  weights 
and  measures,  held  in  London  during  the  summer  of  i860.  A 
negro  was  admitted  upon  &e  floor  of  this  Congress,  upon  which 
Judge  Longstreet  took  oflfence  and  withdrew  firom  the  assembly, 
and  wrote  a  pungent  and  pithy  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
which  caused  no  litde  stir  at  the  time. 

Since  1861, 1  believe,  he  has  resided  in  retirement  and  in  as 
much  quiet  as  the  turbulent  spirit  of  war  would  allow,  in  the 
29* 
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town  of  Oxford  in  northern  Mississippi.  Early  in  life,  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  at  what  date,  he  was  captain  of  a  Militia  beat 
company. 

Thus  we  see  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  played  many  parts, 
upon  the  stage  of  life.  He  is  to  day  nearly  seventy^seven  years 
old.  A  long  life  of  industry  and  nsefulnessj  chajiging,  but  active 
and  earnest,  is  drawing  near  its  close.  He  has  been  a  lawyer 
and  a  Mediodist  preacher;  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  a 
professor  of  history ;  an  author  and  a  president  of  colleges ;  a 
lecturer  and  a  delegate  to  an  International  Congress;  a  legisla- 
tor and  a  feuilletonist ;  a  pamphleteer  and  a  president  of  Univer- 
sities :  a  train-band  captain  eke  was  he,  and  a  Native  Georgian. 

He  has  been  several  of  these  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  varied  labours,  he  has  been  most 
commonly  known  as  Judge  Longstreet;  sometimes  as  Doctor 
Longstreet ;  sometimes  as  President  Longstreet ;  soitoetimefff^ 
the  Reverend  Mr.  or  the  Reverend  Dr.  Longstreet;  and  tiie 
students  of  the  South  Carolina  College  knew  him  as  Bullet 
Those  ^o  have  read  in  Georgia  Scenes  the  Horse-Swap  will 
see  whence  tiiey  derive  it.  The  names  being  applied  to  the 
author  of  Georgia  Scenes  is  proof  of  tiie  genius  of  tliat  author. 

It  is  die  part  of  true  genius  to  make  names  that  stick  so. 
There  may  be  no  personal  compliment  implied  in  it,  but  it  conws 
of  genius.  Some  children  about  his  household,  re$ident  with 
him,  were  called  Buck-Shot  That  was  genius  too;  because  it 
was  funny. 

In  person  Judge  Longstreet  is  (fecidedly  not  handsome.  He 
is  tall  and  slender.  His  face  has  humour  in  it,  but  it  is  anything 
but  handsome.  If  his  patient  heart  had  any  gall  in  it,  the  com- 
parison with  Thersites  would  be  unav<»dable. 

Earnestness  and  self-appreciation  are  the  plainest  features 
visible  in  his  physiognomy— a  deep  lined  map  of  curves  and 
corrugations.  • 

His  chirograph  is  legible,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  nervous. 
It  indicates  closeness,  want  of  caution,  naturalness,  limited  sym. 
pathies  and  carelessness.  ^.^.^^^,  by  Google 
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DANIEL  BEDINGER  LUCAS. 

A  volume  published  in  Baltimore  during  the  present  year. 

The  Wreath  of  Eglantine  and  Other  Poems — first  presented 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  Southern  readers,  as  the  author  of  a 
book ;  although  his  name  had  for  several  years  been  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  poetry  of  periodicals.  The  volume  was  not 
made  up  entirely  of  his  own  poems,  however;  but  consisted  in 
part,  of  poems  by  his  sister.  Of  his  poems  Tlie  Statesman  gives 
this  general  opinion :  "  That  they  offer  many  points  for  decided 
if  not  severe  criticism,  we  are  free  to  admit  That  they  have  faults 
in  structure,  in  measure,  and  in  illustration,  no  intelligent  reader 
will  fail  to  discover.  But  in  all  of  them  will  be  traced  not  only 
poetic  emotion,  but  the  true  inspiration  which  finds  its  only  utter- 
ance in  the  language  of  beauty  and  harmony."  And  The  States- 
man seems  disposed  to  say  all  that  it  can  in  his  favour;  and 
probably  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  a  Virginian. 

Of  the  poems  that  I  have  seen,  a  very  favourable  specimen  is 
in  The  Land  Where  We  Were  Dreaming,  For  the  present 
purpose — that  of  illustrating  the  style  of  the  writer — the  Min- 
strel's song  in  the  Song  of  the  South  will  do  better.  After  a 
prelude  the  Minstrel  sings : 

The  song  of  the  Souths  with  her  fi-ee  flag  furled  I 

My  heart  grows  mute  at  the  prayer  I 
For  the  anthem  would  trouble  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Like  the  song  of  a  fallen  star ! 

And  they  should  remember  that  'twas  not  alone, 

'Gjunst  the  odds  of  her  Northern  foe. 
That  she  struck  when  the  star  of  her  victory  shone. 

Or  sank  in  her  hoiu:  of  woe  ! 

But  the  Teuton  and  Celt,  from  the  Shannon  and  Rhine^ 

And  the  Northman  from  Ottawa's  bank% 
Came  to  barter  their  blood  at  Mammon's  red  shrine, 

And  filled  up  the  enemy's  raises.      Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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KUdare  and  O'Neal,  these  Sons  would  ye  call. 
Who  for  gold  in  the  recreant  bands^ 

The  chains  which  are  rusting  in  Erin's  soul 
Have  fettered  on  Southern  hands  ? 

Let  the  victory  there,  to  the  North  remain. 
And  the  same  to  the  fore^  powers; 

The  South  has  enough,  amid  all  her  pain — 
For  the  honour  and  g^ry  are  oars ! 

So  I'll  hang  ray  harp  o'er  the  fresh  turned  sod. 
On  a  bough  where  the  rain-crow  sings. 

Tin  the  breath  of  the  South,  like  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Pour  over  my  trembling  strings. 


D.  R.  McANALLY,  D.D. 

Dr.  McAnally,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  celebrated  for 
his  extensive  reading  and  enlarged  charity  of  mind.  He  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  February,  18 10,  in  Grainger  County,  Ten- 
nessee. After  twelve  years  of  service  as  a  circuit  and  district 
preacher,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Female  Institute,  in  Knoxville,  which  position  he  held  for  eight 
years.  In  185 1  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Chris- 
tian Advocate^  and  continues  in  that  position.  He  has  laboured 
a  good  deal  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

He  has  published :  — 

1.  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay.  A  biography  of  a  lady  of  South 
Carolina. 

2.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  William  Patton. 

3.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Samuel Patton^  D.D. 

4.  A  Hymn-Book. 

5.  A  Sunday-School  Manual. 

If  Di*.  McAnally  has  published  anything  since  the  above,  — 
and  I  judge  ixova  the  lapse  of  time  that  he  has,  —  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  fi^ct  definitely. 
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JAMES  D.  McCABE,  JR. 

The  successful  few  in  literature,  who  achieve  substantial  suc- 
cess through  literary  pursuits,  in  the  South,  are  very  few.  The 
subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  one  of  that  very  few. 

He  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Virginia ;  and  was  educated  partly 
in  that  city,  partly  at  the  London  Military  Academy,  at  Urbana,  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  and  partly  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute ;  wliich  school  he  was  compelled  to  leave  before  gradu- 
ating, in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  his  health  —  never 
strong — by  the  severe  discipline  of  die  Institute.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  D.  McCabe,  D.D.,  of  Maryland,  formerly  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  family  is  of  Irish  descent,  and  of  very  apderlt  date, 
the  founder  of  it  having  received  the  order  of  knighthood  for  his 
services  in  the  Crusades.  The  father  of  our  author's  great- 
grandfather was  the  first  white  settler  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
in  Pennsylvania.  James  McCabe,  the  great-grandfather  «f  our 
author,  was  standing  at  the  side  of  General.  Mcmtgomery  when 
he  fell,  at  Quebec,  and  was  the  first  to  nuse  the  fallen  officer 
from  the  ground. 

James  D.  McCabe.  Jr.,  commenced  Iris  literary  career  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  by  writing  for  a  country  newspaper,  —  The 
•Abingdon  Virginian^  — but  his  first  regular  production  appeared 
several  years  after  that  date.     His  publications  are :  — 

1.  Fanaticism  and  its  Results;  by  a  Southerner.  This  politi- 
cal brochure  appeared  in  i860,  and  was  well  received. 

2.  The  Aide-de-Camp.  This  is  a  war-story,  and  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  1863.  It  appeared  originally  in  running  series  in 
The  MagnoHa  Weekly y  a  literary  journal  of  Richmond;  and 
later,  in  pamphlet  form.  It  had  a  fine  sale,  and  was,  in  that 
regard,  quite  a  success. 

3.  Plays.  During  the  years  1862  and  1863,  tiiree  plays  were 
perfom^ed  at  the  Richmond  Theatre.  The  subjects  were  war 
topics,  suited  to  the  popular  feeling  and  the  war-fever  tastes  of 
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the  times.  Their  author  now  looks  upon  them  as  among  his 
literary  sins ;  and  the  literary  world  will  doubtless  trouble  itself 
very  little  about  them. 

4.  Life  af  Lieutenant-General  T.  /,  /ackscn;  by  an  Ex-Cadet 
appeared  in  1863,  a  few  months  after  General  Jackson's  death  ;* 
and  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  was  brought  out  by  a  pub- 
lisher in  Richmond,  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Both  editions  were 
well  received,  and  paid  well. 

5.  The  Bohemian,  A  Christmas-Book,  published  in  the  win- 
ter of  1863,  It  is  a  ccwnposite  volume,  made  up  of  cpntribu- 
tions  by  three  writers,  —  Mr.  McCabe,  Mrs,  McCabe,  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Dimitiy, — contributing  about  equally.  It  consists 
of  stories  and  poems,  of  each  of  which  Mr.  McCabe  wrote  two. 

6.  A  Memoir  of  General  A,  Sidney  Johnston.  This  was  a 
brief  memoir,  written  in  1864,  from  materials  received  from  the 
son,  the  staflf,  and  personal  friends  of  General  Johnston.  Pub- 
lished in  1866. 

7.  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Robert  R.  Lee.  A  hand- 
some duodecimo  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  with 
steel  plate  and  maps,  published  by  Blelock  and  Company,  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  1867.  The  work  has  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Publishing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  who  are  now  the  publishers.  Of  this  work 
a  periodical  critic  has  said :  "  The  author  has  used  care  and 
industry  in  collecting  his  materials.  His  style  is  not  brilliant  or 
eloquent,  but  plain,  clear,  and  forcible.  There  is  no  ambitious 
effort  at  fine  writing.  Most  of  his  estimates  of  public  men,  and 
his  opinions  on  measures,  will  be  accepted  without  demur.  He 
seems  inclined,  however,  to  disparage  President  Davis ;  thinks 
his  folly  and  obstinacy  contributed  largely  to  the  loss  of  the 
Southern  cause." 

8.  The  Gray-jackets.  This  is  a  compilation  of  the  romance, 
and  wit,  and  humour  of  the  late  war.    1867. 

9.  The  miscellaneous  contributions  of  oiur  author  to  periodi- 
cal literature  amount  to  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  stories  and  a 
large  number  of  poems. 
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lo.  A  new  historical  work  is  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be 
issued  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  present  volume. 

Among  the  poems  of  our  author,  Tlie  Sword  of  Harry  Lee  has 
been  probably  the  most  popular ;  and  it  deserves  a  high  place 
among  the  ballad  poems  of  the  war.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion 
entire,  and  too  consistent  to  bear  bisection. 

As  a  part  of  the  Bterary  wcvk  of  tiiis  writer,  should  be  men- 
tioned two  translations  from  tiie  French  of  Octave  Feuiilet — 
the  Little  Countess,  and  Ouesta,  These  translations  were  made 
and  publi^ed  diuing  the  war, — >in  1S63  and  1864, 1  believe. 

In  July,  1863,  Mr.  McCabe  became  editor  of  The  Magnolia 
Weekly^  mA  held  that  portion  until  March,  1864.  His  editorial 
managementwas  eminentiy  successful ;  and  the  paper  prospered 
in  an  unprecedented  manner  under  it  I  consider  successful 
editing  as  one  of  the  highest  evidences  of  general  literary  ability. 
Clearly  more  so  than  writing  a  book. 

Since  the  war,  Mr.  McCabe  has  resided  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  in  the  North ;  and  at  present  resides  in  Brooklyn. 
His  home,  in  all  the  essential  meanings  of  that  word,  is  in  the 
South.  And  the  South,  to  a  Virginian,  generally  means  the  Old 
Dominion. 


W.  GORDON  McCABK 

Captain  McCabe  is  one  of  the  young  writers  of  Virginia ;  of 
whom,  judging  from  some  poems  produced  about  the  close  of 
the  late  war,  some^ng  well  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
He  has  contributed  to  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  of  Rich- 
mond,  a  variety  of  creditable  things,  —  verses,  essays,  reviews, 
sketcJies,  and  translations  from  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  poetry 
of  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  finest  of  his  productions,  un- 
questionably, are  a  poem,  entitled  Christmas  Night  of  1862,  and 
Nil  Nisi  Bonum^  a  memorial  of  Thackeray.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  consider  his  Dreammg  in  the  Trenches,  a  poem 
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of  the  wax,  his  best;  and  some  mamtain  i^t/ohn  Pegram^  a 
threnody  on  the  dea^  of  that  gallant  officer^  is  better  than  any 
other. 

Captain  McCabe  left  the  University  of  Viiginia  in  April,  1861, 
soon  after  the  secession  of  his  native  State,  to  jcnn  the  Southern 
army,  in  which  he  served  from  tiie  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  diirteen  months  as  a  private,  and  afterwards  with  dis- 
tincti(Jn  as  an  officer  in  tiie  artttlery  branch  of  the  service. 

Captain  McCabe's  diirc^raph  is  one  of  the  ^nest  that  I  have 
seen,  tt^indicates  Hberal  and  careftil  self-culture,  an  acutely 
sensitive  aesthetical  mind,  and  more  originality  than  any  other 
young  writer  in  the  South.  In  die  quality  of  isolation  of  mind, 
and  in  the  faculty  of  foi^ettii:^  personalties  in  literary  estimates^ 
and  in  literary  work  generally,  I  have  not  seen  it- surpassed  since 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  Without  having  seen  any  of  his  critiques,  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  and  predict  that  criticism  is  his  propeir  ^eld 
of  literary  labour. 

i  give  the  Christmas  Night  of  ^^2  y  as  fisdrly  illustrative  of  his 
poetry;^ — 


The  wintry  blast  goes  wailing  by. 
The  snow  is  falling  overhead, 
I  hear  the  lonely  sentry's  tread. 

And  distant  watch-fires  light  the  sky. 


Dim  forms  go  flitting  through  the  gloom. 
The  soldiers  cluster  'round  the  Maze 
To  tidk  of  other  Christmas  days. 

And  softly  speak  of  friends  and  homew 


My  sabre  swinging  overhead 
Gleams  in  the  watch-fire's  fitftd  glow. 
While  fiercely  drives  the  blinding  snow. 

And  Memory  leads  me  to  the  dea4 
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Vf\ 

Mj  thongfats  go  wanderkig  to  and  firo, 

Vibratix^  'twixt  the  Now  and  Then, 

I  see  tibe  k>w-lMrowed  home  again. 
The  old  hall  wreathed  with  mistletoe. 

V. 

And  sweetly  from  the  far-off  years 

Comes  borne  the  laughter  faint  and  low. 

The  voices  of  the  Itong  Ago ! 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  tender  tears. 

VI.     . 

I  feel  again  the  mother-kiss, 

I  see  again  the  glad  surprise. 

That  lightened  up  the  tranquil  eyes 
And  brunmed  them  o'er  with  tears  of  bUsa^ 

VII. 

As^  mshing  from  the  old  hall-door. 

She  fondly  dasped  her  wayward  boy. 

Her  face  all  radiant  with  the  joy 
She  felt  to  see  him  home  once  more. 

VIII. 

My  sabre  swinging  on  the  bough 

Gleams  in  the  watchfire's  fitful  glow. 

While  fiercely  drives  the  blinding  snow 
Aslant  upon  my  saddened  brow. 


Those  cherished  faces  all  are  gone 
Asleep  within  the  quiet  gravte^ 
Where  lies  the  snow  in  drifting 

And  I  am  sitting  here  alone. 


X. 

There's  not  a  comrade  here  to-night 
But  knows  that  loved  ones  far  away 
On  bended  knees  this  night  will  pray: 
"God  bring  our  darlmg  from  the  fight."  jOOqIc 
30 
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XI. 

But  there  are  none  to  wish  me  back. 

For  qie  no  yearmng  prayers  arisen 

The  Upt  are  mute  and  doied  the  eycs^ 
My  home  U  ia  the  biyouac 

In  another  vein  is  Dreaming  in  the  TrencheSy  which  is  dated 
Pegram^s  Battalion  Artillery^  A.N^,  Vi,  December^  1864 ;  —         \ 

I. 
I  picture  her  there  in  the  quaint  old  room. 

Where  the  fading  fire-light  starts  and  falls, 
Alone  in  the  twilight's  tender  gloom 

With  the  shadows  that  dance  on  the  dim-lit  walls. 

Ji. 
Alone;  while  those  faces  look  silently  down 

From  their  antique  frames  in  a  grim  repose — 
Slight,  scholarly  Ralph,  in  his  Oxford  gon;m, . 

And  staunch  Sir  Alan,  who  died  for  MoAtrose. 


There  are  gallants  gay,  in  crimson  and  gold. 
There  are  smiling  beauties  with  powdered  hair, 

But  die  sits  there,  fairer  a  thousand-fold, 
Leaning  dreamily  back  in  her  low  arm-chair. 

IV. 

And  the  roseate  shadows  of  fading  light 
Softly  clear  steal  over  the  sweet  young  face. 

Where  a  woman's  tenderness  blends  to-night 
With  U>e  guileless  pride  of  her  knightly  race. 

V. 

Her  small  hands  lie  clasped  in  a  listless  way 
On  the  old  *♦  Romance,"  whidi  she  hoWs  on  her  knee, 
••  Of  Tristram,**  the  bravest  of  knights  hi  the  fray, 
"  And  Iseult,"  who  waits  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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And  the  proud,  dark  eyes  wear  a  softened  look. 
As  she  watches  the  dying  embers  fall — 

Perhaps  she  dreams  of  the  knights  in  the  book, 
Perhaps  of  the  pictures  that  smile  on  the  Wall  I 

VII. 
What  ^mcies,  I  wonder,  are  throi^ing  her  brain. 

For  her  cheeks  flush  warm  with  a  crimson  glow* 
Perhaps — ah  me,  how  foolish  and  vam  I 

But  I'd  give  my  life  to  beUeve  it  so  I 

VIII. 

Wdl,  whether  I  ever  march  home  again. 
To  offer  my  love  and  a  stainless  name. 

Or  whether  I  die  at  the  head  of  my  men,  ■ 
I'll  be  true  to  the  end,  all  tbe  same. 


MRS.  LOUISA  S.  McCORD. 

Mrs.  McCoRD  is  a  dau^ter  <rf  the  Hoeu  Langdon  Chevcs; 
and  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1810. 

In  1840  she  was  married  to  Colonel  David  J.  McCord,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  that  state,  who  became  so.  widely  and 
favourably  known  by  his  Reports  in  Law  and  in  Equit}'-,  and  his 
Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1855  Mrs.  McCord  became  a  widow.  Her  residence  is 
Columbia.  She  entered  with  her  usual  spirit  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion into  the  late  war;  giving  her  talents,  her  means,  and  her 
manual  assistance,  in  every  possible  way,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  South."  Her  mind  is  Roman  in  its  cast,  and  heroic  in  its 
energy. 

Her  published  works  are :  — 

I.  My  Dreams,  A  collection  of  her  fugitive  poems,  mostly 
lyrical.     Published  m  Philadelphia,  1848,^^,,,,  ,^  Google 
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2.  Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy^  —  a  translation  of  Bas- 
tiat's  work.     Published  in  1848. 

3.  Caius  Gracchus,  — a  five-act  tragedy.     Published  in  185 1. 

4.  Contributions  to  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  DeBoufs 
Review,  and  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  These  have 
never  been  collected  into  a  volume,  but  would  make  one  of 
vigorous  and  characteristic  thoyghts.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed— generally  in  reviewing  some  contemporary  book  upon 
the  subject — are:  Justice  and  Fraternity,  the  Right  to  Labour, 
Diversity  of  the  RAces  and  its  bearing  upon  Negro  Slavery, 
Negro  and  White  Slavery  and  their  differences,  Enfranchisemen 
of  Woman,  Uncle  Tom's,  Gary  on  the  Slave  Trade,  Negro  Mania, 
Woman  and  her  Needs,  British  Philanthropy  and  American 
Slavery,  and  Charity  which  does  not  begin  at  Home;  also  a 
Letter  to  the  Duchess  oi  Sutherland  from  a  lady  of  South 
Carolina. 

These  are  all  living,  manly*  subjects ;  no  rose-water  and  kid- 
gloves  about  them.  Strength  and  independence  of  thought  mark 
all  that  she  has  written. 

From  My  Dreams,  I  select  The  Voice  of  Years,  and  give  it 
entire  as  illustratiTe  of  both  tone  and  art :  — 

It  floated  by,  on  the  passing  breeze. 

The  voice  of  years: 
It  breathed  o'er  ocean,  it  wandered  through  earth. 
It  spoke  of  the  time  when  words  had  birth. 
When  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  sea ; 
When  earth  was  only  a  thing —  to  be, 
And  it  sighed,  as  it  passed  on  that  passing  breeze, 

The  voice  of  years. 

From  ocean  it  came  on  a  mnrmuring  wave. 
The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  the  time  ere  the  birth  of  light ; 
When  earth  was  hushed  'neath  the  ocean's  mighty 
And  the  waters  rolled,  and  the  dashing  roar 
Of  the  angered  surge  owned  not  yet  the  power. 
Which  whispers  in  that  nmrmuring  wave. 

The  voice  of  years,  r-^  t 
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From  earth  it  came,  from  her  imnost  deep^ 

iThe  voice  of  years : 
It  iQttrmured  forth  with  the  bubbUag  «tfrfytEV 
It  came  Uke  the  soimd  of  a  long-past  dream — 
And  it  spoke  of  the  hour  ere  Time  had  birth. 
When  living  thi^g  moved  not  yet  on  e«irth, . 
Andy  solemnly  sad,  it  rose  from  the  deep; 

The  voice  of  years. 
'-' *"       •  -sr  ^c. 
From  heaven  it  came,  on  a  beam  of  l^t/ 

The  voice  of  yea*: 
And  it  ^ke  of  a  God  who  reigned  al(»ie^ 
Who  waked  the  stars,  who  lit  the  sun. 
As  it  glanced  o^er  mountain,  and  river,  and  wood. 
It  spdce  of  the  good  and  the  wonderfcd  God ; 
And  it  whispered  to  praise  that  God  of  Light, 

The  voice  of  yearst 

It  howled  in  the  storm  as  it  threatening  passed. 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  ruin,  and  fiercest  might ; 
Of  angry  fiends,  and  of  things  of  night ; 
But  raging,  as  o*er  the  Earth  it  strode, 
I  knelt  and  I  prayed  to  the  merciful  God, 
And  methot^ht  it  less  angrily  howled  as  it  passed. 

The  voice  of  years. 

And  it  came  from  yon  moss-gro"vm  ruin  gray. 

The  voice  of  years : 
And  it  spoke  of  myself,  and  the  years  that  were  gone. 
Of  hopes  that  were  blighted,  and  joys  which  were  flown 
Of  ,  the  wreck  of  so  much  that  was  bright  and  was  iaoi ; " 
And  it  ma,de  me  sad,  and  I  wept  to  hear. 
As  it  came  from  yon  moss-grown  ruin  gray. 

The  voice  of  years. 

And  it  rose  from  the  grave  with  the  song  of  death. 

The  voice  of  years: 
And  I  shuddered  to  hear  the  tale  it  told. 
Of  blighted  youth,  and  hearts  grown  cold; 
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And  anguish  and  sorrow  which  crept  to  the  grave 
To  take  from  the  spofler  the  wound  that  he  gave, 
Aad  ndfy  it  rose  from  that  home  of  death. 
The  voice  of  years. 

But  again  it  passed  on  the  passing  iH^ese, 

The  voice  oC  years :   .  — 

And  it  qx>ke  of  a  God,  who  watched  us  here, 

Who  heard  the  sigh,  and  who  saw  the  tear ; 

And  it  ^>oke  of  mercy,  and  not  of  woe ; 

There  was  love  and  hope  in  its  whispering  low ; 

And  I  listened  to  catch,  on  that  passing  breeze^ 
The  voice  of  years. 

And  it  spoke  of  a  pain  that  might  not  last. 

That  voice  of  years : 
And  it  taught  me  to  think  that  the  God  who  gave 
The  breath  of  life,  could  wake  from  the  grave ; 
And  it  taught  me  to  see  that  this  beautiful  earth 
Was  not  only  made  to  give  sorrow  birth ; 
And  it  whispered,  that  mercy  must  reign  at  last. 

That  voice  of  years. 

And  strangely  methought,  as  it  flpated  by. 

That  voice  of  years 
Seemed  fraught  with  a  tone  from  some  higher  sphere. 
It  whispered  around  me,  that  God  was  near ; 
He  spoke  from  the  sunbeam.  He  spoke  from  the  wfive. 
He  spoke  from  the  ruin,  He.  spoke  from  the  grave, 
'Twas  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  floated  by, 

That  voice  of  years. 

This  IS  earnest,  natural,  and  direct ;  nothing  feeble  or  even 
flowery — nothing  Corinthian,  but  all  Doric. 

From  Caius  Gracchus^  a  brief  scene  must  suffice.  I  select  a 
dramatic  interview  between  Cornelia  and  her  son :  — 

Wolves  breed  not  lambs,  nor  can  the  lioness 
Rear  fawns  among  her  litter.     You  but  chide    ' 
The  spirit,  mother,  whidi  is  bom  from  you. 
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Cornelitu 
Curb  it,  my  son ;  and  watch  against  ambition  I 
Half-demon  and  half-god,  she  oft  misleads 
With  the  bold  face  of  virtue.     I  know  wdl 
The  breath  of  discontent  is  loud  in  Rome ; 
And  a  hoarse,  murmuring  vengeance  smoulders  there 
Against  the  t)Tannous  rule  which,  iron-shod. 
Doth  trample  out  man's  life.     The  cri^  comes. 
But  oh  !  beware,  my  son,  how  you  shall  ibrce  it  1 

Gracchus, 
Nay,  let  it  come,  that  dreaded  day  of  doom. 
When  by  the  audit  of  his  cruel  wrongs 
Heaped  by  the  rich  oppressor  on  the  crowd 
Of  struggling  victims,  he  must  stand  condemned 
To  vomit  forth  the  ill-got  gains  that  gorge 
His  luxury  to  repletion.     Let  it  com6  I 
The  world  can  sleep  no  longer.     Reason  wakes 
To  know  man's  rights,  and  forward  progress  points^ 

Cornelia, 

By  reason  led,  and  peaceful  wisdom  nursed, 
AU  progress  is  for  good.     But  the  deep  ^atsi^ 
Of  bleeding  nations  follows  in  the  track 
Of  mad  ambition,  which  doth  cheat  itself 
To  find  a  glory  in  its  lust  of  rule ; 
While  p^mg  private  ill  on  puUic  wrong. 
Beneath  the  garb  of^triotism,  hides 
Its  large-mawed  cravings ;  and  would  thoughtless  plunge 
:  To  every  change,  however  riot  waits, 
With  feud  intestine,  by  mad  uproar  driven. 
And  red-eyed  murder,  to  reproach  the  deed. 
Death  in  its  direst  forms  doth  wait  on  such. 

Gracchus, 

Man  lives  to  die,  and  there's  no  better  way 
To  let  the  shackled  spirit  find  its  freedom 
Than  in  a  glorious  combat  'gainst  oppression. 
I  woi^d,  not  grudge  the  breath  lost  in  the  strugg^ 
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Cornelia, 
Nor  I,  when  duty  calls.     I  am  content, 
May  but  my  son  prove  worthy  of  the  crisis ; 
Not  shrinking  from  the  trial,  nor  yet  lea^ung 
Beyond  the  marked  outline  of  licensed  r%ht ; 
Curbing  his  passions  to  his  duty's  rule ; 
Giving  his  country  all,  —  life,  fortime,  iame^ 
And  only  clutching  back,  with  miser's  care, 
Hb  all-untainted  honour.     But  take  heed  1 
The  world  doth  set  itself  on  stilts,  to  wear 
The  countenance  of  some  higher,  better  thing. 
'Tisi  well  to  seek  this  wisely ;  but  with  haste 
Grasping  too  high,  like  child  beyond  its  reach. 
It  trips  in  the  aspiring,  and  thus  falls 
.To  lowlier  condition.     Rashness  drags 
Remorse,  and  darkest  evil  in  her  train. 
Pause,  ere  the  cry  of  suffering  pleads  to  Heayea 
Against  this  fearful  mockery  of  right ; 
This  license  wild,  which  smothers  liberty 
While  feigning  to  embrace  it. 

Gr(uchus, 

Thought  fantastic 
Doth  drapery  evil  thus  with  unsketched  iHs^ 
No  heart-stck  maid  nor  dream-struck  boy  am  I 
To  scare  myself  with  these.     There's  that  in  wtuk 
Doth  long  to  rise  by  nature.     Ever  he^ 
Couching  in  lethargy,  doth  wrong  hiaiseli 
• 
Cormlia, 

Most  true  and  more.     I  reverence  human  mind  ; 

And- with  a  mingled  love  and  pride  I  kneel 

To  nature's  inborn  majesty  in  man. 

But  as  I  reverence,  therefore  wookl  I  lend 

My  feeble  aid,  this  mighty  power  to  lead 

To  its  true  aim  and  end.     Most  often  'tis 

When  crowds  do  wander  wide  of  right,  and  faU 

To  foul  misuse  of  highest  purposes. 

The  madness  of  their  leaders  drags  them  on. 

I  would  not  check  aspiring,  justly  poised ; 

But  rather  bid  you  "on  " — where  light  is  dear. 
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And  your  track  plainly  marked.     I  scorn  the  slattg 

Of  "greedy  populace,"  and  "dirty  crowd," 

Nor  slander  thus  the  nature  which  I  bear. 

Men  in  the  aggr^p,te  not  therefore  cease 

Still  to  be  men ;  and  where  untaught  they  fall, 

It  is  a  noble  duty  to  awake 

The  heart  of  truth  that  slumbers  in  them  stilL 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  rouse  the  soul. 

The  reasoning  heart  that  in  the  nation  sleeps  ! 

And  Wisdom  b  a  laggard  at  her  task 

When  but  in  closet  speculations  toiling 

She  doth  forget  to  share  her  thought  abroad 

And  make  mankind  her  heir. 

In  person  Mrs.  McCord  might  personate  Cornelia  herself. 

Her  chirograph  is  eminently  characteristic,  legible,  round, 
free,  bold,  strong,  and  slightly  English.  It  is  '<  unadorned  and 
nobly  plain ; "  and,  Uke  person,  intellect  and  character,  altc^ether 
Doric. 


SILAS  Mcdowell. 

A  notice  of  this  eccentric  septuagenarian,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, belongs  less  to  literature  proper,  than  to  the  more  severely 
practical  departments  of  life ;  but  yet,  there  is  a  Franklin-like 
energy,  perseverance,  will,  or  genius,  —  whatsoever  you  wish  to 
call  it,  -^  that  has  determined  into  literary  form  so  much  of  his 
peculiar  Kfe,  —  a  life  in  so  many  ways  contradictory  of  that  rest 
usually  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of  literary  utterance, 
that  I  can  but  regard  him,  or  his  example  at  least,  as  eminently 
worthy  of  mention  in  a  work  like  this.  And  yet  my  mention 
must  be  so  brief,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  it  will  bring  forward  my 
subject  so  clearly,  as,  in  order  to  be  available  for  my  purpose,  it 
should  be  presented. 

Let  us  see. 

Silas  McDowell  was  bdm — as  he  himself  chooses  to  ex- 
press it  —  "  on  tlie  north  border  of  York  District,  South  Carolina, 
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in  a  log  cabin  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  on  the  i6th  day  of  May, 

1795." 

At  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  we  find  him  an  orphan  and  a 
pauper ;  a  few  years  later,  digging  at  Dilworth's  spelling-book, 
with  fine  success  \  at  six,  reading  and  reciting  Gray's  Elegy  ;  at 
eight,  the  pet,  « curly-haired,  black-eyed  darling"  oi  some  lady- 
patron,  who  g:ave  him  access  to  a  Congressman's  miscellaneous 
library,  which  he  read  helter-skelter,  taking  novels  first;  at 
eleven,  composing  a  lampoon  pass  in  rhyme  for  a  patrol- 
punished  negro  fiiend ;  firom  eleven  to  fifteen  clerking  in  a  dry- 
goods  shop,  in  a  country  town ;  at  fifteen,  again  thrown  out,  by 
the  death  of  his  employer,  upon  the  world,  without  money  or 
work  ;  a  student  for  three  sessions  in  the  Newton  Academy,  in 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  working  mornings,  evenings, 
and  Saturdays,  to  help  pay  his  board ;  at  seventeen,  going  all 
over  Charleston,  in  vain,  seeking  work;  finally,  apprenticing 
himself  to  a  tailor  for  four  years ;  leaving  Charleston,  at  twenty- 
one,  "  a  strictly  chaste  and  temperate  young  man,  who  had  never 
used  his  Maker's  name  profanely  on  his  lips"  ;  working  ten  years 
at  his  trade,  in  Morganton,  in  the  Old  North  State,  giving  all  the 
time,  four  hours  a  day,  to  reading  and  study ;  working  four  years 
more  in  Asheville ;  marrying  a  niece  of  an  old  school-fellow 
(David  L.  Swain) ;  1830,  moving  to  his  farm  in  Macon  County, 
in  the  western  comer  of  North  CaroHna ;  serving  sixteen  years 
as  C^erk  of  the  Superior  Court ;  five  years  as  Clerk  and  Master 
in  Equity ;  studying  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany, 
with  scientific  expl(^ers  of  that  wild  region,  at  the  age  of  fortyjor 
fifty  years ;  and,  when  asked  by  a  learned  professor,  recently,  at 
what  college  he  had  graduated,  pointing  to  the  bold  mountains 
that  enclose  his  homestead  valley,  exclaiming:  "These  wild 
mountains  are  the  only  college  at  which  my  name  has  ever  been 
entered  as  a  student ! " 

Isn't  all  that  full  of  power  ? 

But  what  has  it  to  do  with  literature? 

Something, 
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• 

Something  in  that  it  is  the  liviiig  out  of  which  has  grown  the 
few  but  cliaracteristic — ^  because  strong,  natural,  and  eccentric 
—  productions  from  this  earnest  man's  pen. 

He  has  not  written  much ;  but  what  he  writes  teUs, 

The  example  of  most  permanent  form,  of  his  pen-wcM:k,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Tluoryof  the  TlurmalZone^  which  was  published 
in  the  Agricultural  Reports  (pi  the  general  government)  for  1861. 
The  accouiit,  from  which  I  am  giving  these  facts^  daims  for  Mr. 
McDo\vell  ^^  discovery  of  the  Tliennal  Zone,  —  a  z<y!\&  **  that 
traverses  the  atmosphere  at  a  certain  height,  that  hei^t  being 
governed  by  tiie  degree  of  frigidity  of  the  atmosphere ; "  and  that 
he  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  theory  upon  philosophical 
principles.  The  account  continues :  "  The  utility  of  the  dis- 
covery is  this :  Where  mountains  enclose  a  valley,  the  thermal 
belt,  or  no-frost  stratum,  does  not  He  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley ;  and  this  is  found  to 
be  the  true  home  of  the  grape,  as  it  is  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere, 
that  fully  develops  their  fine  quality,  widiout  any  danger  of 
spring  frosts  killing  the  young  fruit-germs*  And  here  the  grape 
has  never  been  known  to  rot"  This  theory  and  its  proof  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  i860 ; 
and  through  him  found  its  way  into  the  published  reports  of  the 
general  government. 

But  Mr.  McDowell  has  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  de- 
scribing scenery — the  bold  mountains,  their  wild  crags,  and 
their  nestling  valleys.  He  first  arose  above  the  horizon  of 
liters^ture  by  writing  a  sketch  descriptive  erf  some  picturesque 
scenery  among  the  ^and  old  mountains  of  his  home-counfay,  — 
a  sketch,  entitled  Abjfve  the  Cloudsy  that  was  extensively  copied 
in  journals  of  that  day,  —  in  the  year  1829. 

Thi^  ^tch  called  for  others,  and  otha-s  followed;  some  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,  These 
pen-pictures  described  Table-Rock,  Csesafs  Head,  Hawkbill 
Peak,  Hidu)ry-nut  Gap,  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  the 
two  Carolinas,    He  has  written  for  journals,  upon  Pomology  aad 
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Horticulture,  of  which  he  has  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  upon  Sheep  Husbandry  and  Cheese-making. 

Mr.  McDowell  is  still  a  vigorous  old  man,  and  writes  with  a 
lively  pen.  His  is  one  of  those  minds  that  Nature  has  done 
vastly  more  for  than  Art  ever  can,  — one  of  the  Ben-Franklin 
type,  that  dares  do  everything  his  own  way,  and  generally  does 
it  ri^t,  although  once  in  a  iiidiile  treading  upon  the  toes  of  the 
conventions,  both  in  science  and  literature. 

His  residence  is  in  or  near  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  North  Carolina,  among  the  clobtered  grandeurs 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 


JOHN  McGILL,  D.D. 

The  Right  Reverend  Doctor  McGill  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1809 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1835  >  lived  fourteen  months  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  foiuteen  years  in  Louisville  kA  the  same  State ; 
and  on  the  loth  of  November,  1850,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  position  he 
holds  to-day.  While  in  Louisville,  he  edited  The  Catholic  Advo- 
cate during  seven  years. 

Bishop  McGill  is  a  divine  of  practical  mind,  and  one  who 
strikes  at  the  livii^  issues  of  the  day.  He  is  a  man  mudi  loved 
for  his  earnest  piety  and  purity  of  character,  as  wdl  as  mudi 
honoured  for  his  learning,  lucid  thought,  and  eminent  contro- 
versial gifts.     His  works  are :  — 

I.  The  Life  of  John  Calvin,  Translated  from  the  Frendi  of 
J.  M.  V.  Audin,  and  published  in  Louisville. 

a.  The  Origin  of  the  Church  of  England^  as  repres^fded  tm 
Macaulay*s  History,  This  was  a  controv^^y  with  the  Rev.  lifo. 
Craik,  Rector  of  Christ  [Episcopal]  Churdi,  Louisvyie. 
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3.  5%r  Trut  Church  indicated  to  Ufcr  Mjtkrer.  Published  afeo 
in  X^misvlUew 

4,  Our  Faith  the  Vktory.  A  sumtn^  statement  of  the 
I»ri&c^>al  doctrines  of  the  Gathplk  Chicrch.  This  work  was 
written  in  Richanondtiuring  the  war,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
CathcSic  books  during  the  blockade.  It  was  publi^ed  in  Rich- 
mond during  the  wait,  and  in  Baltimore  ^ce  the  dose  c^  the 
war.  '. 

Bisbop  McGill's  ^^irbgraph  is  in  no'de^ee  ornate ;  but  indi- 
jcateg  a  mind  dear/diract^  and  confident,  ^-^  a  style  of  writing 
peculiar  to  liipse  of  clear  spiritual  sense,  who  reverence  the  old, 
and  are ;  unusually  sen^tive  to  the  character  of  architectural 
expresson.  c 


1 


MRS.  JOHN   P.  McGUIRE. 

Diarists,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  done  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  <rf  hisKwry.  A  faithful  record  g{  the  datl]f  ejcpe- 
siences  of  even  the  humbled  indtvidiial  becomes  in  time  more 
valuable  than  learned  tSi^eiKi^s  tlpon  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
people. 

'  The  times  ^  wUch  wfe  live  are  to  become  of  unusual  interest 
to  6i^ire' times;  -and  fg^ithfal  records  of  these  will  increase  in 
value  as  we  move  down  the  stream  of  years.  To  this  class  of 
£uthful  records  belongs  Mrs.  McGmre'S 

Dic^y  €fa^S(mlhtrA \Rtfugee,  during  the  War^  by  a  Lady  of 
Vir^tay  mtftten  betw^&eh  the  4th  of  May;  1S61,  and  the  4th  of 
May,. i£^*^ just  four  y^ars, — and  published  in  New  York,  in 
1867.  When  written  there  was  no  thou^t  of  publication ;  and 
in  thi%  to.  a  gfe9X  extent,  consists  the  charm  of  ^e  stj^le  as  well 
as  die  value  oi  the  boojC*  it  is  a  dose  narrative  of  tlie  author's 
personal  experiences  and  observations  dining  that  period.  *  The 
Dkrywastwi^tten  at  varrimis  places,  w-^iicr  Home  at  TappaJian- 
nock»  ¥p3it$^  Qm^^M^vty^  .Chonfffly,  Winchester  Ridni^Hi^ 
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Lynchburgi  Ashland,  and  three  or  four  other  places  of  less  note. 
It  tells  simply,  plainly,  and  directly,  what  a  true  South«Ti  Chris- 
tian woman  felt,  saw,  and  did,  during  those  terrible  years  of 
blood  and  trial.  The  sincerity  and  literalness  give  the  volume  a 
living  interest     It  is  a  duodecimo  of  360  pages. 

Mrs.  McGuire  is  a  Virginia  lady,  the  wife  of  an  Efwiscopal 
clergyman,  resident  now  as  formerly  at  Tappahannock,  in  the 
County  of  Essex.  She  dedicates  her  book  —  the  only  one  she 
has  written — "To  my  dear  little  Grandchildren,  Nephews,  and 
Nieces."  And  the  words  bring  to  our  minds  a  lady  of  the  better 
days  of  the  Old  Dominion,  —  days  that,  come  whatever  may  of 
the  new  prosperity  of  the  new  regime^  —  days  that  can  come  to 
the  Old  Dominion  no  more. 


MISS  MARIA  J.  Mcintosh. 

Both  sections — the  North  and  the  South — have  some  daims 
to  this  writer.  She  was  bom  in  the  South,  and  lived  twenty 
years  here;  and  hats  since  theHc-rcikled  in  the  north.  Her 
nationality  is  of  course  Scotch. 

She  was  bom  in  the  litde  town  of  Sunbury,  within  five  miles  of 
the  coast,  forty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  in  the  state  of  Ge<M^;ia, 
about  the  year  1815.  She  Hved  twenty  years,  and  received  her 
elementary  education,  at  that  place. 

In  1835  she  removed  to  New-Yoi^  City  to  reside  wiA  her 
brother.  Captain  Mcintosh,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  two 
years  she  lost  her  entire  prc^)erty  in  the  financial  crisis  6f  that 
year ;  and  betook  herself  to  authorship  under  the  spur  of  pov- 
erty. She  chose  the  nom  de  plume  of  Aunt  Kitty ^  and  made  it 
famous  by  the  production  of  a  juvenile  story  entitled  Blind 
Alice. 

In  1859  ^^  Mclntoi^  spent  about  a  year  in  one  of  the 
mountain  vaUeya  of  Sfwitzerlaad  near  Geneva.     She  them  rev 
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turned  to  America,  and  has  since  theo,  I  beUeye,  coBtitiued  to 
reside  in  New  York. 
Her  works  are  :  — 

1.  Blind  Alice,     Published  m  1841. 

2.  Jessie  Graham,    1343. 

3.  Florence  Artwtt,    1843. 

4.  Grace  and  Clara,    1843. 

5.  Ellen  Leslie,  1843.  These  five  volumes  made  the  author 
a  universal  favourite  with  the  young  folks.  Then  she  sought  a 
more  ambitious  field,  and  wrote  books  for  grown  folks. 

6.  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest^  appeared  in  1844. 

7.  Woman  an  Enigma^  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  in 
1844. 

8.  Praise  and  Principle.    1845. 

9.  The  Cousins,  A  kind  of  sequel  to  the  series  called  Aunt 
Kitty^s  Tales f  —  a  collection  comprising  the  first  five  mentioned 
above. 

10.  Two  Lives^  or  To  Seem,  and  To  Be^  — ^appeared  in  1846, 
with  the  real  name  of  the  writer;  all  the  preceding  havio^ 
appeared  as  Aunt  Kitty* s.  In  1847  the  series  mentioned  above 
as  Aunt  Kitty* s  Tales  was  tepubiished  in  (Mielaiige  volume. 

11.  Charms  and  Counter 'Charms,    1648. 

T2i  Evmings  at  DoncMsoH  Man^r.  A  c^lection  of  miscel- 
laneous noagazine  stories  appeared  in  1849^ 

1:3.  Woman  in  America,  her  W9rk  and  her  JRetvard,  is  bjr 
some  considered  Miss  Mcintosh's  magnum  opus.  It  shows  more 
thought,  being  speculative  \A  its  nature ;  tot  is  rather  radical  in 
its  views  of  society,  especially  of  society  at  ^  Souths 

14.  The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  is  a  tale  of  Southern  Hfe,  about 
as  true  to  life  as  one  could  write  who  felt  vtk  anfagQi^ism  to  the 
system  she  was  dealing  with.     It  a^>eared  m  1853. 

15.  ViotetyOr  the  Cross  and  the  Crown, — appemred  firom  a  Bos- 
ton house  in  1857.  It  is  a  story  of  New  England  life,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  "  diapter  of  accidents"  for  itsancidents. 

16.  Meta  Gray.  A  juvenile  tale,  appeared  ia  1858;  and  is 
a  story  replete  with  pathos.  ''^'^"'  by L^OOgle 
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<■  \t  k  Msd  ^at  all  these  boobs  have  been  transktol  into 
French.  They  assuredly  have  been  largely  circulated  and  read 
in  England. 

Miss  Mcintosh  some  yeais  ago  eaiplo)^  aportion  <^  her  day 
in  teaching,  a  portion  in  writing,  aad  ^  portion  at  teaching  the 
Greek  tragedies  to  a  class  at  her  own  house.  She  continues 
also  to  write  poems;  but  they  have  secured  for  har  no  great 

-oKoofokion.iaia  poet,  I  l^etiete. 


ALBERT  GALLATIN  MACKEY,  M.D. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Mackey  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  political 
issues  of  the  day,  since  the  wai^  "that  it  is  tfifficalt  to  dissociate 
'  it  from  t^ose  fierce  issues^  and  to  %peaik  of  him  as  a  htt^ateur, 

'Dt,  Mackey  i$  a  soa  of  I>r.  John  Madcey,  and  was  bom  in 
1809,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  received 
hk  (fiplonm  £($  M;D.  abokl  133 1.  His^  graduatii^  thesis, 
written  in  Latin,  received  the  award  of  a  diver  goblet^-^r-the 
usual  prize  for  the  best  thesis  in  classes  that  graduate  in  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College.  He  piacticed  his  profession 
a  good  many  years.  His  greatest  distinction^  however,  arose 
from  his  activity  in  the  Masonic  ^aiemity.  He  was  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasi|«er  of  the  Grapsd  Loc^e  of  South  Cardina, 
and  wrote  several  w<^s  on  the  order,  and  edited  some  others. 
Hw  w<eyrks  are  v-^ 

1^  A  Mcmtnai  pfifki  Lodgr;  oit^  McHikodal  Iiistructioiis  in  the 
Degrees  of  Entered  Apprentice,  Fellow  Qraft,  and  Master 
Mason,  arranged  in  aosordance  widi  the  American  S3rst»n  of 
Le^lires  \  to  whidi  are  adtkd  the  Cen^monies  of  the  Older  of 
Past  Master^  rela^g  to  inst^laStions,  dedications,  consecrations, 
laying  of  coriier-^stcmes,  etc.,  etc.     An  octavo  fully  illustrated. 

2.  Tfie  Mo&kiff^  Chapter  I  or  Monitorial  Instructions  in  the 
Degrees  of  Mark,  Past,  9xA  MoM  EatceUent  Master,  and  the 
'  £k>l^  Rojrat  ArcL  ^  A.daodeoiniOy  fUUy  Illustrated. 
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■  3.  C^j^Mmmrf.  A  M^mal  ^&e  Ckmacil,  ©r  Jrfoiiitoriai 
Instructions  in  the  Degrees  of  Royal  and  Select  Master,  wilii  an 
addidonat  !$ectk>&  on  ^  Super-Excellent  Majgtiil^s  Cegree.  A 
dttddecimd^saity flhisttated.  :  ^^^  - 

4.  A  Teod-Book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence;  ^sfratiiig  diQ 
written  and  unwritten  Law  of  Free  Mason^r^.^  A  ciPd^n  octavo 
of  57o^p^e!!f.  ■'     -    1    V.   I    :  .■:...:       /      .- 

5.  MMke^  Mdi&nkMUu&Ust}^^  M^tdiSal  IllstitictiOM  to 
the  Degrees  from  Entered  Apprentice  to  Select  Master*  A 
3 2mo.,  pocket  edition. 

"h,  I^Mconri^fP^^  Ma»^f^. 

'  7.  Tka  M}stic  3lie;  io^,  Fiwsls  aiid  O^piakwis  illtiitradve  of  die 
Character  aMTcttdency<)fFi«6'ftHfcS^^   -  i 

SC^75^  Sj^ifoIMts  ^/  J^ee  Mas^f;   S^^  ex^ 

plkkntig  ^  «dence^  ifid  philost>phy,  its ;  legends^  alytiis,  and 
symbolfk  ^^^Hfei^weifc  IiifsIs  i«)p^^ht^  Irf  f  W9.   ' 
.'IJr.  Ma^k^Sbdited  A<fe^Ai»l^    ^#«^;  ^Mr-B&dfc  of  ^oftBtltu- 
tibnd  W  tk^R^crand  liodge  dl  Aiit^t '  Fi^e  Iftfasoos  Of  ScNtth 
Carolina.  -^  -• '    '-^^      --     >"  7        i 

His  residence  is  Charleston. 

MRS.  GEOKGrAi^A  A.  tiXXtSE  kcLEOD. 

Mrs.  McLeod  is  a  datighteiJ  of  E^i  Isaac  Hfdse  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  was  ^orn  nefer  Pehskcpia^ Horida ;  was  early 
left  an  orphan,  and,  while  yet  a  girl,  wrote  verses  and  tales  of  fair 
merit  She  was  marridd  to  dte'  Re^.  Dr.- Aldxaiider  W.  McLeod, 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scot$a,S;rfitfre  tiiey  tesidfed  a -few  years.  She  is 
to-day  Principal  of  the  Soutfli&m  Literkiy  Ihstfttite,  Baltimore,  a 
select  school  for  youpg  l^es;  and  ^  devotm^  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  liter^twre.  , 

She  has  published  the  itAlo^wmg*.  -*i-r    >  ^  '       ^ 
I.  Sunbeams  and  SMioWSi  t*tthteik^%  ^  Appletons,  New 
31* 
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Yoric,  soon  after  completiiig  her  educatioiiy  some  time  prior  to 

1853. 

2.  Ivy  Leaves  from  the  Old  Homestead.  This  vcdume  ap- 
peared soon  after  her  marriage  —  in  1853 — and  contains  both 
prose  and  poems. 

3.  Thine  and  Mine. 

4.  Sea-Drifts.  A  collection  of  moral  stories  emturacing 
poems,  appeared  in  1^7,  from  the  press  of  die  Carters^  New 
York, 

5.  Bright  Memories. 

There  is  great  similarity  amo^g  these  v<4omes.  They  are 
eminently  nooral,  sometimes  religious,  and  always  temperate  in 
being  removed  from  the  sensational  and  melodtamatia  Those 
^99ho  dote  on  the  Miss  Braddon  style  of  novel  will  call  Mrs. 
MdLeod  tame ;  but  those  who  enjoy  the  religio-sodal  %tpsi  of 
Miss  Manning  will  pronounce  Mrs.  McLeod's  books  charming* 

The  ftHo^g  extract  fron*  JTie  M&ther's  Prayer  ufffl  very 
well  illnstrnte  Mr&  McLeod's  veto,  as  to  morale  and  range,  in 
both  prose  and  verse :  — 

Gently  in  my  arms  they  laid  hiniy 

like  a  lily.  fHure  ajid  fair* 
Violets  'neath  the  dark-fringed  e3reiids^ 

Silken  idngs  of  soft,  brown  hair; 
Beautiful  for  artist's  Umning, 

Fragile  as  a  new-bom  flower, 
Oh  I  how  eamiest  was  my  prttyer 

For  iftf  dariinf  in  that  how 

AH  eartV*s  ridie^  a»d  its  rarest 

Buds  of  beauty,  gems  of  li|^ 
Treasures  won  by  art  or  science, 

Were  as  nothing  in  my  sight. 
Not  for  all  would  I  have  bartered 

This  most  beauteous,  precious  g^  ; 
Scarcely  e'en  te  bless  titt  Giver, 

Cpukt  ifty  eyes  to  heaven  I  lift 
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AU  that  earthly  love  could  lavish 

On  its  dearest  and  its  best, 
Did  my  heart  already  gamer 

For  the  baby  on  my  breast. 
In  an  hour  I  lived  a  lifetime,  — 

Oh,  how  bright  a  waking  dream  1 
Passed  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

In  ail  hearts  he  reigned  supreme. 


RICHARD  McSHERRY,  M*a 

This  autlK)r  pubiiiAed  a  volume  during  the  present  year — 
1S69  —  under  the  title  cA  Essays  and  Lectures^ — a  volume  of 
reviews,  essays,  and  letters,  collected  from  various  periodicals. 
These  papers  are  lustorical — as  those  upon  The  Early  Histcry 
ofMUrylandy  Mexico^  and  a  Mexican  Campaign  Sketch;  medi- 
cal— as  &e  Epistle  on  H$iMBopaihy^  Sy^ne^  and  Health  and 
Hap^ness^ — and  miscellaneous.  Dr.  McSherry  served  in  the 
Mexiqui. campaign,. and  thus  acquired  his  personal  knowledge 
of  that  country.  He  is  a  Professor  of  the  Univ-drsity  of  Mary* 
land,  at  Baltimore. 


THOMAS  W.  McMAHON. 

The  author  qi  Cause  and  Contrast  ^-z,  book  upon  the  vexed 
negro  question — was  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  an  Irishman  by  birth.  Is  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  —  one  that  will  come  more  and  more  into 
favour,  as  the  status  of  the  negro  is  more  and  more  exactly 
defined  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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H.  N.McTYEIRE,  D.D*  ' 

Among  the  many  writers  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  Bishop 
McTyeire  has  the  distinction  of  being  ahnost,  if  not  entirely, 
alone,  in  writing  upoA  the  duties  gf  ^laye-own^rs.  His  little 
work  upon  this  subject  is  rqplete  #idL  good  logic  and  sound 
Christian  teaching.  It  is  entitled  Duties  of  Christian  Masters^ 
and  is  a  neat  volume  of  287  t^agesy  puMished  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1859.  Both  the  book  and  its  use  have  now  passed 
away ;  but  its  aiithor  is  stiU  actively  engagbd*  wkk  his  pen. 

Bishop  McTyeire  has  written  a  vast  deal  for  the  ephemeral 
pres&  of  the  day,  -^  quarterlies,  monthlies,  weddies^  and  daflks, 
-*^  mainly  for  the  Christian  Advocate^  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Sottth,  of  ^^ch  he  was  at  one  time  ecfoor. 

Our  author  was  bom  4n  Borawell  Distnot,  Soudi  Carolina,  on 
the  2^th  of  July,  1S34 ;  graduated  at  Randolph,  Macon  Collie, 
in  Virgitiia,  1S44 ;  and  was  elected  andconsecrat^  a  Bishop  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  New  Orleans,  April, 
1866.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  bisiid^  of  that  dMnrchf.and^ 
is  located  a(  this  time  at  Nadmlle,  I^nnessm  .       » 


ELIAS  MARKS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Marks  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  the  North.  His  names 
indicate  an  Hebraic  origin.  He  graduated  in  medidne,  arid 
commenced  the  practice  of  it  som6  fbrty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in 
the  then  small  town  of  Columbia.  After  a  few  J^ars  of  practice 
in  the  Esculapian  art,  he  betook  himsdf  to  teaching  a  sdveol  of 
gtris,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marks.  *  They  foalljr  established  the  large 
institution  near  Columbia,  known  all  ^va*  l4i<f  South  as  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  young  ladies  in  the  South,  called  Barfiam- 
ville,  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Marks,  n^e  Barham.     It  is  two 
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miles  from  the  ^dty^  aind  its  Situation  of  perfect  ^althMness  has 
cQQtnbuted  its  part  toward  the  eminent  success  with  wfoidi  the 
ins^tution  ha^  met.  Dir.- Marks  retired  from  the  controul  of  the 
seminary  just  before  the  war,  and  has  since,  I^  beUcve^-deyoDed 
himsdf   to  letters,  or  to  the  enj^^jqaebt  of  the  ^/Juaik  .^/« 

dignitate,  'i  .:       -  [  

Hisp^bliihedjwcM^sltft:-^  »  -  -^ 

1.  A  translation,  with  notes,  of  the  AphM^isms  tf  IBppacraU$j 
from  the  La^  4>f  Vetfaoofii,  a  neat  sededma  Vohme,  was  pub- 
lished in  s^iS^  b3it  a  New-York  pubUsfainghoctse. 

2.  Elfi(eid€f  of  Crtddal^  a  Scttndmavi4m  JUgmd^  amd  jothtr 
/l7^m^, -1^  Mft)^  c^  Bai^iamviUe^  a^^eared  in- 1S501. 

3.  A  woric  ^maaM^etluGal  sab}e<^''  of  which  I  have  xu>t 
learned  ^e  tide,  l)fits  been  Moade  reacfy  for  ^publication  during 
these  later  years  of  leisure,  and  will  na  doi;d:)t  ^  gbea  to  ^^ 
public  ere  Ibng/  ^    . 


MISS   NELLY  MARSHALL.^  - 

This  gifWd  young  writer  con^mencied  Ker  Ikieraiy  career,  by 
writing  fc*  petiodicals,  id  t863f. 

It  was  Ai^^  that  <Mr6eled  her  feet  to  ^e  tel»ple  of  Aditme. 

The  destroying  hahds  of  war  induced  her  to  take  up  the  pen 
of  authorship. 

In  the  prefece^to  her  ftrst  volume  sie  says :  "  The  war,  whidi 
brought  derkstation  and  desolation  to  so  many  homes  ki  Ken- 
tucky, passed  by  Beechland  {har'fether's  resMeoee]  with  no 
sparing  hand ;  aiKi  its  sad  inmates  wept  over  the  desecration, 
of  houddiold  gods,  and  the  blasting  of  bri^  dseoaiis,  whose 
iris  hues  had  given  isadiance  to  the  hallowed  past" 

This  tells  the  whole  stoiy. 

She  is  }ust  past  twenty,  and  seems  foil  of  youthful  ai^iratioa^ 
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and  hopes,  and  life.  She  puts  her  impulses^  feelings,  and 
diou^ts  into  literary  forms  with  wonderful  faciUty,  sacrificing, 
of  necessity  sometimes,  stxicC  artistic  forms  for  the  freedom  <tf  an 
exuberant  tiffiatus* 

&e  is  a  daughter  of  General  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentudb:y, 
whose  residence — Beechland — near  Louisville,  was  the  home  of 
Miss  Marshall,  until  the  fortunes  of  war  diax^d  the  peaceful 
flow  of  her  beautiful  lile, 

A^er  the  war>  t^  cootimied  her  pen4abours  in  the  West  imtil 
the  spring  of  i868>  when  she  went  to  le^de  in  New  Y^tfk, 
where  ^ae  now  i&  Her  first  volume,  however,  was  published 
before  her  move  North.  Until  1865^  her  writings  consisted  of 
tales, vskcatches^  and  poems,  contributed  to  periodicals^  mostly  in 
the  West  Early  in  zS66,  her  first  volume  ai^ared.  Her  pub- 
lications, &us  &t,  axe  I  — 

1.  Gleanings  from  Fireside  Fancies^  by  Sans  SouH.  ,Thia  was 
published  by  Baily,  of  Chicago,  in  1866.  The  writer  makes  her 
bow  authorial  in  these  graceful  and  characteristic  words :  — 

"  To  the  great  heart  of  the  world,  which  ever  knows  how  to 
love  and  pity  those  who  suffer,  do  I  come  with  this  little  tribute, 
asking  a  welcoma.'^ 

The  volume  is  a  neat  duodecimo  of  about  four  hundred 
pages,  and  eonsuitsof  a,  selection  from  the  tales,  sk^tiohesi  and 
poems,  which  she  had  written  up  to  that  tkne.  The  style 
is  frcqoenliy  a  little  shonry  jand  awbitkms,  but  never  tame,  and 
sometimes  ocnaie  wi^  a  tropic^  ieild^cy  towards^  ^i?id* 

2.  As  by  Fire — a  novel  of  passion-life,  earnest,  intense)- and 
fill!  of  p^hos — ^appeared  aO;er  the  writer's  removal  to  New 
York*  cariy  in  1869.  The  book  wa^  well  recmved  by  the 
public,  andtiie  csitical  pens  h^  their. ^y  about  it,  some  severe, 
and.  some  t^i^etate.  The  Eomd  Table  complains  that  it.  is 
all  **  peiijetual  splendour  without  repose,"  and  consider^ly 
adds :  "  In  adopti^  this  i^od^  of  writing.  Miss  Marsha^  is 
unjust  to  herselfi  for  in  her  special  delin^tipns  of  character  she 
displays  abundant  capacity  to  excel."     The  story  is  Ao^ei^tqan 
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in  the  most  of  its  characters  and  scenery,  although  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  English  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  characters,  and 
the  denojiement  takes  place  in  that  country.  The  tendency  to 
gloom  which  pervades  the  author's  mind  appears  all  through  the 
book,  and  gives  us  too  little  hope,  and  too  much  struggle ;  too 
many  thorns,  and  t6o  few  roses  and  crowns.  This  temper 
suggests  that  of  Beutah^  Macaria,  and  those  keen  and  hard 
books  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  brilliant 
adjectives,  too,  and  a  certain  frequency  of  reference  to  recon- 
dite lore  that  from  time  to  time  sviggt^s  Beiilah,  or  rather  may- 
be St.  Elmo.  But  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  in  the 
story  to  any  of  these  works.  The  style  is  very  fairly  represented 
in  this  one  sentence,  in  which  the  subject  is  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  her  hu«band,  whom  she  does  not  love,  for  a  lover, 
whom  she  fancies  she  does  :  — 

"Now,  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  when  Ae  possessed  wealth, 
health,  youth,  and  beauty ;  when  countless  spurces  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment  bent  rose-crowned  from  every  hour ;  now,  when 
she  could  taste,  or  drink  to  satiety,  the  rare  amber-hued  Faler- 
nian  of  love,  or  the  pale  aromatic  Tdcay  of  passion,  she  did  not 
pause  to  think  intoxication  was  a  sure  concomitant  of  either,  if 
too  deeply  Imbibed;  but  she  chose  the  Tokay,  and  little 
dreamed  that  the  wine  opce  spilled  might  never  sparkle  in  the 
jewelled  cup  again." 

This  ornamental  style  pervades  the  book,  and  imparts  a 
slightly  artificial  air  to  the  narrative ;  which  air  comes  entirely 
of  youth  and  inexperience.  These  splendida  vitia  will  disappear 
very  soon.  In  As  by  Fire  we  have  a  pxomise  of  future  success, 
of  which  our  author  may  be  justly  proud ;  and  I  risk  nothing  in 
predicting  that  the  South  will  be.  She  is  already  engaged  upon 
another  work ;  and  those  who  know  herself  expect  more  in  the 
new  volume  than  even  the  hope  in  As  by  Fit^e  indicates. 

From  among  the  verses  in  ^Q' Gleanings^  the  following  poem, 
called  Two  Shadows  ai  the  WindoWy  is  selected  as  a  favourable 
specimen:  — 
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Two  shadowy  at  the  window 

Soft  meltiiig  into  one ; 
Two  hearts  that  throb  together 
•  Inlotfebeneathithe^im;, 
Two  voices  whisper  g^iltly,     ^ 

Afid  lips  of  scarlet  meet^ 
And  glancfs  fond  and  tender. 

Fo^r  eager  eyes  dp  greet. 

*^I  love  ^ee,  Jennie^  darlkg, 
.  thoaart  thelig^<^iilb}.  i 
.  I  WQuld  wia  thee^to  pqr  he^ 
As  a  sweet  and  goitle  wife. 
Wilt  thou  come  into  my  home, 

And  bless  it  with  th'y'sinUey 
And  each  glootn-cload  of  woe 
To  Iiof)eHiiid 'fekh  begiule?>^ 

Ai4  tl^r  ^Q^^ffut:«)ra9  bent  law 

To  oatch  the  whispered  worc^ 
Which  Jennie  breathed  so  softly 

That  the  wind  was  scarcely  stirred. 
Two  "shadows  at  the  window  ' 

Soft .  mcltiDg  inta  oaei 
Twaheaf^.thajt  tluQQbitogsthflr 

In  jove  beneath  the  sui^    • 


Two  ^adows  at  the  window^  — *> 
But  the  moonlight  lies  between. 

Like  the  tea  that  binds  the  Past 
To  the  Future-land,  I  ween. 

Yet  sfleot  a^ibcy  fen      *       . 
.     A^oog  the  wia4ofw«iB, 

Th^  ^ftly  melt  toget)ier, 
As  the  Past  and  Present  wilL 

A  low  voice  murmurs  sbftlyi 
As  dim  eyes  look  far  away 

T6  A  moss-grown  gfskve  that  Htt 
In  the  church-yard  still  and  grey ; 
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^  **'Twa$  here,  just  thirty^  years  9«t, 
I  wooed  Jennie  for  a  wife, 
And  kercy  to-night^  I  feel,  diild, 
I*lljiel4iny  lease  of  life, - 

,     "Nay,  we^  pot  so,  my  daughter, 
That  my  star  is  01^  the  wane;  . 
Not  for  all  the  wealth  6flnd  ' 
.  Would  I  be  yoimg  again  I 
Jennie  Vas  the  world  to  me, 

And  these  twenty  years  or  mor^ 
1  have  becai  wilhout  her  smile. 
Or  her  footstep  on  the  floor. 

"And  I  am  very  weary 

To  meet  her  soon  agaip,   . 
In  the  Lethean  land  of  rest. 

Where  there's  never  any  pain. 
.  Ypa  are  a  woman  tiow  l^a^d,  «*»      ;        , 

]^e  patienty  brave,  and  tme  |  , 

God  ho^ds  hojf>es  ioxjfou  in  life^ 

But  I've  nothing  left  to  do. 

Wine  eyes  are  growing  dim. 
And  my  breath,  it  fails  me  faA  — 
;         Jcoii^  1  is  it  you,  dear? 

Thank  God,  'tis  you,  aijasti** 


Ti^o  idia^dow^  at  the  windoii^ 
Soft  melting  into  one.     -  . 

One  life  has  just  waned  out, 

.  The  !9the|:,in$t  b^;iu:u 

And  yet  their  shado}w;s  fall 
Together  on  the  all — 

^ire  and  child,  life  and  death. 
Past  and  Present  stilL 

I  have  quoted  the  verses  entire,  asterisks  a^d  all|  so  a9  to  do 
no  detrimei^t  to  ^  ^fteiitt  of  Ihe  piece* 
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I  venture  to  add  another,  of  more  recent  date,  which  Miss 
Marshall  calls  TJianksgiving: — 

Thou  hast  been  spared  !    The  fell  destroyer's  gloomy  wing  but  swept 

The  pallor  of  thy  God-like  brow. 
As  steady,  swift,  and  sure,  like  a  seal  of  fat^,  h^  crept 

To  lay  thee  in  thy  beauty,  low  ! 

Thou  hast  been  spared  I  and  low  I  bend  my  humUe  knee ; 

My  soul  fills  up  with  grateful  tears. 
My  God  !  of  thy  sweet  smile  bereft,  this  world  had  been  to  me 

A  waste  through  illl  the  coming  years  I 

It  matters  not  how  many  friends  had  gathered  round  me  then ; 

Their  friendship  vain  —  hadst  thou  been  gone  I 
As  stricken  fawn  would  staggering  seek  the  dark  9jid  rugged  g^cn^ 

I  too  had  fled,  and  ^ed  alone. 

The  autumn  flowers  that  light  the  woods  like-spirits  of  the  spring. 

The  maple  tree's  bright  belts  of  flame. 
The  golden  mosses  by  the  running  stream,  the  woodland  swing. 

No  charms  had  had,  though  still  the  same. 

The  mellow-throated  birds,  whose  warbling  notes  now  fill  the  hours 

With  rapturous  song  from  bush  and  tree. 
No  more  my  heart  entranced  had  held  by  wondrous  vocal  powers — 

No  songs  again  had  sung  for  me  I 

The  brown  butterflies,  with  sunshine's  gold-dust  on  their  wings; 

The  grasshoppers  *mid  the  clover ; 
The  chirping  cricket,  and  noisy  cicada  that  shigs  ' 

The  same  song  over  and  over. 

The  luscious  fruits  of  autumn,  and  waving  Adds  of  grain. 

And  meadow-grasses  brown  and  sere. 
Might  never  beauties  hold  for  my  lonesome  e3res  again. 

If  thou  hadst  died,  beloved  and  dear  ! 

Thou  hast  been  spared  !    Oh,  joyful  thought,  beyond  all  joy  to  m«  I 
Again  my  eager  voice  I  raise, —  ...     J 

My  Alder lievest!  My  very  own  1  And,  Vnnffling  nctf  tkcM^^   \' 
Henceforth  I  hymn  my  Maker's  praise  ! 
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MRS.  MARGARET  MAXWELL  MARTIN. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  been  wi<tely  and  favourably  known  all  over 
&e  Scmth  for  a  great  nmny  yeai%,  as  a  writer  of  verse  and 
prose  almost  exclusively  religious.  Her  writings  enjc^alarge 
degree  of  favour  among  the  religious  and  church  people,  far 
largor  than  amo^g  those  who  look  inimaniy  to  the  literary 
character  of  literature.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Martin,  a  Methodist  minister  of  U^  most  e^nest  and  life-per- 
vading, but  at  the  same  time  simple  and  unostentatious  piety,  — 
a  man,  thah  whom  ncme  can  stand  hi^ier  for  those  vital,  unsel- 
fish, aad  Christian  virtues  whkh  xmA.  tbit  true  minist^  kA  that 
hom^  ^nd  Christ-like  denomination. 

Mrs.  Martin,  n%e  Maxwell,  is  a  worthy  wife  of  such  a 
gOi^  labottret; 

%e  has  written  the  following  woiks : — 

1.  Day-Spring ;  ^  Light  t9  them  that  Hgk  in  Darkness. 
1S54. 

2.  SMath-Sckiol  Qfering.  A  collection  of  Tales  and  Poems. 
1854. 

3.  Methodism;  or  Christianity  in  Earnest.     1855. 

4.  Religious  Poems,     1858, 

5.  Flowers  and  Fruits  ;  or  Poems  for  ycnmg  People. 

Of  Religious  Poems,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomwell,  then  conducting  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
speaks  as  follows :  — 

"  The  book  consists  of  a  longer  didatic  poem,  entitled  Chris- 
tianity, divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  celebrating  the  pro- 
gress, the  second  ilhistrating  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
various  collections  of  minor  pieces  grouped  undei'  the  heads,  — 
Poems  by  Lamp-light,  or  Paraphrases  of  Scripture;  Foreign 
Missions;  Domestic  Missions;  and  Miscellaneous.  They  are 
all  possessed  of  merit,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  a  merit 
which  is  very  rare  among  modem  a^rants  to  the  honours  of  the 
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Muse,  — the  merit  of  good  sense  intelligibly  expressed.  Mrs. 
Martin's  in^rirAtiOn is . not  jQj^idi.  the  clc^Uds^  0t.th^  !&i^  or  the 
mist  She  is  not  an  owl  that  croaks  in  darkness,  nor  a  bat  that 
flies  by  tvyiligbt  She  is:  it,  daughter  of  light;  and  aU  that  is 
necessatry,  to  uodentaAd  her  verses  is  a  hmnan  heart,  touched 
and  refined  by  Divine  grace..  SQmeiof.the  fiboiter  pieces  uc 
marked  by  a  higb  degree  of  lyric  exqslienoe;^  but  .we  copfest 
that  the  sweetest  attraction,  of  (he  whole  bix)l^^to  us  is  the  odour 
of  ChristiAA  piet^^  which  tt  difiksed  &Cm  every  pag^."' 

ShecQ^nmenced  to  wxa^-Yerdes «t  drarteen,  and  isr  now  past 
threescore.  .;  . :    : 

She  wa9  boom  in  Dumi&i^Si  Sootland,  <m  Sundair,  the  itik  of 
July,  1807 ; ;  aupe  to  Ameitoi  in  1^x5 ;  was  e<faica^  miaiiily  ia 
Columbia,  South  Carolina ;.  and  vas<  married  tcr  Mr.  Maitui  on: 
the  6*  of  July,  ,18361.         :,         .:;..:      - 

She  is  to-day  writing  little  articles  for  the  Missum  Chrkiism 
Advocate,  for  which  she  is  paid  ^fty  d^ltos  eadv  ^  purchase 
com fcr  Ifee  iHiflferiag aiJd  atervingiu thcLSwtl^. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bums  is  a  favourable 
specimen  c^  Mrs-xM^rtin's  veiae«  r~  mem:  aatis^  loo,  dian  most 
of  her  church  verses :  — 

Conie,  strike  the  lyre  unto  the  day 

When  crown  of  laurel  and  of  bay 

Was  feihioiied  for  a  wean  (liat  lay 

In  peasant's  cott  ' :        .      .  > 

Strike,  for  a  heaven-descended  ray 
lUumined  those  poor  walls  of  clay. 
And  genius  paused  on  her  bright  way 

To  mark  the  spot.  - 

Ay,  more,  to  naark  tl*e  4ay,  thfi^^Mr, 
When  Boms,  the  bard  of  Scotia  dear, 
The  poet  of  the  smile  and  tear. 

Her  joy  and  pride, 
First  saw  the  light ;  blest  epoch,  ne'er 
Unto  the  world  of  mind  appear  ■ 

But  ISce  a  light,  life's  baffpie  to  «heer,-  ..  . 

Upon  time's  tide. 
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And,  t]ioi]^.acent\iry^gp9i^  •  ,  C 
Ami  time  amd^tkl^li^yVitoa^  999  .  .; 
And  memories  fl/ed,  ]f^^  ^f>^^  fl^wq*.  ;  :) 

The  poet  lives  j^  ^^^ 

lives  where  he  owns  a  rival  none ; 
Lives  whq;e  no  sun  has  ^  outsbonf ; 
Lives  where  he  reigns  supreme,  tioa^ 

And  igladnesft  gives.  ,     . 

Lives  in  his  fa— iiyfs  no^i^hft^  • 
Lives  whesft.  his  genius  ti^?a«s^]MlClCl   ^    ^ 
A  genydl  ]:iy^>-^4L  yifeai  port    . 

Of  him  so  true. .       .     :> 

Lives  w;here  is  felt  his  magic  ^, 
'  Tfcat^with  dectric  power  dotlr  dart 
lU  etmffdtig  fMcc^  €o  sUurt  .    i         >  ^ 

To  life  anew.  -,,      \ 

For,  fresh  as-springrtime's  verdant  liope. 
Are  the  sweet, fancies  welling  ]iip  , 

From  the  clear  stream  that  may  not  itop 

Its  sparkling  flow ; 
Till  n<^  dear,  cool,,  refreshing  drop 
Shall  mai  require  from  nature's  cup, . 
Till  mental  thirst  refuse  to  sup,  , 

'"^will  ev^  go. 

'  t     ..,*-..        <.'     /  ..  -    . 

And  whdQ:tl)e  stream  is^frlBsh  antf  detiv 
E'en  now,  as  in  its  fanndreth  year. 
Bard  oiat|  tab^  :tliy  pame  be  dear 

Unto  the  hear^; 
Unto  thy  memory  a  tear, 
A  smile,  t©  greet  a  century  here. 
Since  thou  didst  on  the  earth  appear 
'T<:^j^ay  thy  |)art*  ' 

Thy  part  upon  the  heart  to  play 
Sweet  music,  with  thy  tuneful  lay 
To  syeeten.  toil  the  Jive-long  day  ,  ^ 

Wi'  ihony  a  sang ; 
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To  cheer  Ae  labourer  on  his  vrwf^ 
To  send  the  peasant's  hut  a  ray. 
On  aU  to  wAsiiine  g^at  sae  gaj. 
Thou  wast  na  wraag. 

For,  oh  I  "the  hffl"  to  maists,  sae  steep, 

That  Alt  we  turn  aside  to  weep. 

When  we  wa'd  rin,  that  we  nuum  creeps 

Sae  feeble,  slaw ; 
We  need  astirring  Hit  to  sweep 
Acrowour  hearts,  we  need  to  keep 
Bums  by,  to  gar  us  wake  firom  sieep^ 

And  mak  us  iHraw. 

As  a  specimen  of  her  devotional  verses,  I  insert  a  paraphrase 
of  2  Timothy,  iiL  i6,  which  the  author  entitles  Scriptures  Fara" 
phrased: — 

Unto  the  "fountain"  of  "Thy  Wood,", 

A  creature  soiled  with  sin 
Went,  proved  the  purifying  flood : 

He  washed,  and  he  was  dean. 

To  "  Gilead's "  ever-healing  " bahn" 

A  sick  and  wounded  soul 
Applied,  and  soon  exclaimed,  "  I  am 

£*en  evezy  whit  made  whole.*' 

Untp  the  "  well-^>nng"  of  Thy  grace 

A  thirsty  soul  drew  n^ : 
He  drank ;  and  to  Tl^  name  be  pnise, 

He  never  more  was  dry. 

A  weary  traveller,  sore  distressed. 

Had  wandered  many  a  day : 
He  foimd  the  "path  of  peace,"  'twas  reft," 

And  Thee,  "  the  Truth,  the  Way." 

A  soul,  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Did  powers  of  darkness  brave 
To  gain  thy  "  cross  ";  it  bad  the  power 

To  succour  and  to  save. 
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A  90iil,  of  every  lic^  beccfi^ 
At  Thj  dear  feet  (£d  fall^ 
And  foimdy  wlien  he  had  nothixig  left. 
That  «' Christ "  was  "  an  in  alL'» 

Beside  the  work&tnentioaed  above,  Mrs  Martin  has  ready  for 
the  press  two  more  bodes :  Scenes  and  Scenery  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Temperance  Tales,  Poems\  and  Sketches, 


MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY,  LL.D. 

Commod(»e  Maury  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  a  Tennessean  by 
adoption,  and  a  Washingtonian  by  residoice;  since  the  war  of 
Secession  he  has  becc^ne  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico. 

He  was  bom  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  on  the  14th 
of  January,.  1806.  Hi$  p^ents  moved  to  Tennessee  in  1810. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  received  a  midshipman's  commission. 
From  that  date  he  Uved  "&  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  making 
cniises,.  vo^age%  and  saiKu^  wimenMts;  and  once  circunmavi-^ 
gated  tiie  globe. 

His  scienti^c  educatiim  has  been  gathered  m  the  midst  of 
active  operations,  and  by  dint  of  industiy,  energy,  and  special 
directions  of  study. 

In  his  thirty-fourth  year  aii  amdent  in  a  stager-coach,  when 
travelling  through  Ohio^  ilQ  injured  one  lt%  that  he  has  been 
forced  since  then  to  abandon,  in  a  gneat  measore,  active  operations 
afloat.  He  was  not  suffered  long  to  remain  idle ;  but  was  put 
in  charge  of  such  books,  charts,  and  instruments  as  the  United 
States  had  at  that  tkne  collected  at  the  seat  of  government. 
This  depot  was  expanded  into  what  was  styled  the  Hydrogra- 
phical  Office.  This  was  united  with  the  national  Observatory, 
at  a  later  dat^  called  the  Na^al  Observatpty,  and  Commodore 
— then  Lieutenant — Maury  wasjdsNced  at  the  head  of  the 
eombined/institution.  n         \ 
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In  1842  he  matured  and  proposed  his  sdi^me  for  a  system  of 
uniform  observations  of  winds,  currents  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena  at  s^a»  This  is  the  great  work  pf  his  life.  Model 
log-books  were  distributed  to  commanders  of  vessels  in  the  naval 
and  -merchant  mannes,  and  tqrsteoi  enforced  in  all  entrieisi  of 
observatioBs,  and  abstract  retnm^  forwftfddd  to  the  departqient 
Nine  years  resulted  in  a  ^oUectk)i^  t^dking  two  hi^dred  huge 
manuscript  volumes. 

These  observations,  extended  ^though  their  sphere  was,  were 
too  limited  for  the  purposes  of  thorough  science ;  and  Commo- 
dore MsOiryv  Vitk  chJEOacterisde  ener^'aml  wfll,  i^  about  ex- 
tending the  sphere.  He  succeeded,  as  such  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm idways  do^and  tho  general  Msoitiiiie  Conf^nce  lielj  in 
Bmasels  trt  1853,  wa»  die  fesdlt  Thi»  Gwrffetetiee  iddj^^d  Ifte 
scheme,  and  thiEi  extended  its  operations  tkroa^out'iiie  m^* 
time  world.  1  i      I  ^  ^ 

In  185$  Commedo^  Maiuy'Teoeired  hts  present  rank  frohi 
fte'lJnited-States.  ■/.  ••.■  •  •    >.:■■.'-    ^   :  '■•■"- 

Upon  the  seoesszon  xif?  Virginia -h^^' gave  ^p  %ls  positidh  as 
Chief  of  tiie  Nxval  Obscit«to»y  »e  Wa)d)ih%ton^  and  came  South. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul,  with  its  working  energy,-  hiiartily  into 
&e  ciiise  of  the  Sundi.  The  €b«lbderat^  jgov^rnmetit  gav^  Him 
the  office  of  Commander  in  its  iiayy ;  sioil  fieM  liutte^Troad  under 
orders  involving  important  interests  in  the  Confederate  Nkvy. 
He  fctumed  to  (Ae  South  befom  th«  oohdUsioh  of  fee  war.  At 
its  close— <m  the  igthof  September,  «S65,  that  is  tosay^^-he  was 
ai^oisted  by  MaximaMan  L-  'Esaptiotot  Mexico  his  Honduraiy 
CoundUor  of  the  Mexican cEmpirie.  Shortly  aftfer  the  failure  of 
the  Mfcxican  Empire  he  returned  to  the  If nited  States,  arid  in 
i868  became  Professw  in  the  Vikginia  MiBtaiy- Institute,  at 
Lexington^  in  that  state.   -  • 

CoDunodblre  Maury  has  published  tiie  following :  ^— 

«.  A  Treatise  i>n  MnrigatM,  A  haiidBobk  for  ttie  fetudehf  of 
natural  science ;  published  about  1835. 

2.  Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag,  by  Harry  Bhtff,    A'  series  of 
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articles  p^rtaimng  to  the  N&tyv  m  ^b/&  ^Sautkirn  Literary^  Mes- 
sengeTy  diboMt  t^^(x 

3.  Wind  and  Currtnt  Charts.  ResaUs  of  various  otwaivations 
collected  through  his  agency. 

4.  Sailing  IMr^ctums,    A  twin  woric  with  the  CharU* 
$.  The  FhysUal  Gea^ruphyoftheSed.     1855.. 

6.  Papers  ccmtrilmted  to  vmoue  periodicals,  among  which 
are  Letters  0*1  the  American  and  the  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South 
America;  Relation  between  Magnetism  and  the  Atmos^ere; 
Astron<Mnical  Observations;  L«tt^rs  concerning  Lmes  for  the 
Steamers  crosi^ng  die  Atlanta 

7.  Addresses  on  various  occasions,  among  which  area  that 
before  die  Geological  and  Minecalogical  Society  of  Fr^lericks- 
burg,  in  1836;  that  befoore  die  Southern  Scientific  Cc»avention 
at  Memphis  in  1849,  on  the  Bu:ific  Railway ;  and  that  before  the 
American  Geographical  and  ^atisdcai  Society  in  New  York  in 

1854- 

8.  In  1867  a  series  tif  School  Geographies  appeared,  consist- 
ing of  J?irst  Lessons  in  Geogs^hy:  The  World,  we  Live  in^ 
for  younger  pupils;  Manual  of  Geography^  a  complete. treatise 
on  mathemaitical,  civil  and  ph^rsic^I  geo^^raphy,  forming  paxt  third 
4>f  die  series;  and,  lastly^  PhysiecU  Geograpky^  in  which  the  natu- 
ral features  of  the  eardi,  atmosj^erkal  phenomena^,  and  animal 
and  vegetable  lifie  will  be  &illy  treated  This  series^  is  designed 
for  S(»Uhem  use,  and  is  prepared  with  re^sreoce  to  .such  use,  we 
nnderstand.  ^ 

The  Charts  and  the  Sailing  DirectionSy  are  the  piiUars  of 
Commodore  Maury  s  liepul^tt^on  a8;a  useful  man.  In  this  regard 
he  has  suipassed  others ;  and  in  thishis  usefolness  and  reputation 
will  be  permanefat.  Here  Ik  stands  inneren^nent,  Without  %  peer 
in  America  and  little  dianoe  of  rivadiy  abroad 

CoBomodoreiMaviry  appears  to  considea:  the  Physical  Gs^gra- 
fhyeffhe  SeaAS^  Idsjmsgnum  epus^-^2&y  ia  spme  sott,  the  cream 
ofjall  his  xesesiches  and  other  bhours.  ..  ^ 

Upon  this  point  scientific  men  take  issue  with  himi     The 
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book  is.  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style;  and  to  those 
whose  education  in  exact  science  is  limited,  it  is  a  fascinating  and 
conclusive  woric.  Hence  its  immense  popularity.  The  many 
are  instracted  and  charmed  But  the  sdentific  critic  will  insist 
upon  applying  tibie  established  principles  of  science  to  the  sweep- 
ing theories  presented  in  liie  Physical  Geography,  in  a  way 
decidedly  embarrassing  to  these  theories.  His  theory  of  the 
winds,  for  example, — that  the  separate  currents,  rising  at  the 
Equator,  cross  through  each  other;  again,  descending,  cross 
returning  currents  at  the  trc^ics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn ;  pass 
on  the  siuface  of  the  earth  to  the  poles ;  twirl  up  spirally  around 
the  poks;  and  return  as  upper  currents  to  the  tropics,  where 
they  descend,  crossing  the  meeting  currents,  and  return  to  the 
Equator  as  surface  currents,  there  to  be  lifted  by  the  heat  again 
(and  so  on  continuously  round  and  round),  deflected  from  right 
lines,  of  course^  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  This  theory, 
we  say,  the  critics  insist,  is  not  satisfactorily  sustained  by  the 
facts  brought  fcvward  in  its  behalf  by  the  audior.  They  insist, 
fur^r,  that  some  of  the  facts  adduced  thensdres  want  substan- 
tiation. 

Again,  these  same  evicting  critics  maintain  that  in  Commo- 
dore Maury's  dbcusaon  of  the  causes  of  oceanic  currents — the 
Gidf  Stream,  for  example — he  ^'has  not  made  the  sH^test 
addi^on  to  our  knowledge,  or  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
a  more  satisfactory  explans^on  of  tibe  phenomena ;''  that  is  to 
say,  what  is  new  in  his  discussion  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
not  new« 

The  point  at  which  I  am  arriving  is  tins :  diat  sjpeculative  pU- 
los^pliy  is  not  Commodore  Maury's  forte — is  not  his  proper 
spbeve  of  usdUlaess,  labour  and  honour;  that  he  stands  second 
to  no  man,  of  those  '^  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, "  as  an 
observer,  collator,  and  systematizer  of  fiwits ;  that  in  this  sphere, 
full  in  itself  of  d^nity  and  honoitr,  he  has  achieved  a  position 
of  lasting  honour ;  and,  in  ^ne,  that  he  will  lose  by  departing 
from  it 
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Commodore  Maury  is  in  his  sixty-third  year.  la  pevson  he  is 
a  small,  thick  set,  jovial  man,  lame  of  one  leg,  partially  bald, 
having  light  eyes  and  fair  complexion.  He  generally  wears  ao 
beard.    Talks  genially  and  well     Has  a  family. 

His  chirograph  indicates  more  directness  and  force  of  chas»c- 
ter  than  elegance — more  energy  than  polish. 


BRANTZ  MAYER. 

The  family  of  this  author  is  German,  his  father — Christian 
Mayer — being  a  native  of  Ulm,  Wiirtembmrgt  His  modier  was 
a  lady  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom  in  Baltinx^re,  Marylondy 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1809;  was  educated  at  St  Mary's 
College ;  travelled  in  India,  Sumatra,  China,  and  Java ;  retimed 
to  America  in  1828 ;  read  law  and  entered  upon  that  profession ; 
made  the  tour  of  Europe ;  returned  home,  to  continue  bis  law 
practice,  and  to  take  active  part  in  politics;  recdvcd  the  a|>- 
pointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Mexico,  in  1841,  and 
lived  there  two  years ;  continued  his  profession  until  1863,  ^ea 
he  entered  the  United  States  Army,  in  which  be  now  is.  At  one 
time — since  his  return  from  Mexico — he  had  editoml  dia^pe 
of  the  Baltimore  American  newspaper.  He  is  the  inauguratx^r 
of  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  founded  in  1844,  in  which  he  has  labouxied 
with  much  success,  and  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  actire 
superintendent  and  at  all  times  a  liberal  bene&ctor. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  resident  in  the  city  of  Baltio^ore,  and  continues 
to  take  active  and  productive  interest  in  literary,  bistoncal,  and 
aesthetic  matters. 

His  published  wprks  are  :  — 

I.  Mexico^  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  was  published  in  1844^ 
shortly  after  his  return  from  that  country.  Ho  itfterwards — 
1 85 1 — published  another  work  upon  die  same  ootmtiy;  and^ 
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both  tbese  works  abotifid  in  curious,  rare,  and  valuable  mfor- 
mation — bopks,  indeed^  diat  ar^  the  authorities  upon  Mexico 
and  her  complex  civilization. 

2.  A  Memoir^  and  the  fiurnat  of  Oidrles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
intring  his  Mission  to  Canada  with  Chase  and  Franklin  in  1776  / 
an  octavo,  published  in  1844. 

3.  Mexico — Aztec y  Spanish^  and  Republican ;  two  volumes, 
published  in  i8«;i. 

4.  Ta-gah-jutl;  or  Logan  the  Indian  and  Captain  Michael 
Cresap,  This  was  originally  an  Anniversary  Discourse  before 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society^  delivered  in  185 1 ;  and  pub- 
li^ied,  soon  after,  en  brochure.  Subsequently — in  1867 — it 
was  issued  in  superb  style  and  small  edition  by  a  New  York 
Imblishing  hq;ase.  Of  the  original  publication,  Duyckinck  says : 
'*  it  is  a  vindication  of  a  worthy  backwoodsman  and  captain  of 
the  Revodution  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty  in  the  alleged 
*  speech^  of  Lq^n,  handed  down  by  Jfeffersbn.  Logan  is  made 
out  a  passionate,  dhmketl  savage,  passing  through  various  scenes 
-of  p^'sonal  rcvwige,  and  ending  his  career  in  a  /w<f/(^<f  induced  by 
himself  imder  die  idea  l^tm  a  fit  of  intoxication  he  had  mur- 
dered Us  wMe.  Cokmel  Qresap,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not 
tally"  entirely  disconnected  with  the  attack  on  Logan's  family, 
but  beconies  of  Sntetest  as  a  well-tried  courageous  pioneer  of 
the  western  civilisation — a  type  of  his  class,  and  well  worthy  a 
chapter  in  the  historical  narrative  of  America.  ITie  history  of 
tile  spe<k^  is  somewhat  k  cariosity.  It  was  not  spoken  at  all, 
but  was  a  sample  iriessage,  communicated  in  an  interview  with 
a  single  person,  an  emissary  from  ffie  BHtish  camp,  by  whom  it 
was  reported  on  his  return."  [Cyclopedia  of  American  Liter  a- 
htr€y  voJume  2,  page  5r7.] 

5.  Captain  Canot^  or  Twenty  Years  of  the  Life  of  an  African 
Slaver;  published  in  1854.  This  is  abook  of  vivid  fife  and  active 
adventure.  Of  ^is  bobk,^^^  author  just  quoted  says  :  "Cap- 
tain Canot,  whose  naWe  is  sh^ly  altered,  is  an  actual  personage, 
^1^  sufTpttcd  thea^thoif  aniSti  the  facts  which  he  has  woven  Into 
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his  exciting  narrative.  The  forcf  of  ^e  book  consists  in  its 
cool,  matter-of-fact  accoiuit  of  the  wild  life  of  the  Slave  IVac^ 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  the  raticraale  of  whose  iniquito^ 
proceedings  is  unblnshiugly  avowed^^nd  given  with  a  iond  and 
picturesque  detail  usually  reserved  for  topics  for  which  the  civi- 
lized world  has  greater  respect  aiSM^  sympathy.  As  a  picture  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  life  it  has  a  verisimilitude,  united  with  a  roman- 
tic interest  worthy  the  pages  of  D^  Foe.'* 

6.  Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks^  LL,D.  This  brief  memoir  was 
printed  in  1867. 

Mr.  Mayer's  chiro^|A  is  strong  and  direct;  intensely  execu- 
tive; wanting  in  delicacy,  and  full  of  daring;  wanting  in  strict 
system,  and  indicating  a  mind  decided  to  do  its  mission  ruai 
coelutn.  There  is  great  reserve  in  it,  but  little  secreHveness  and 
still  less  caufion. 


EDWARD  C.  MEAD., 


Mr.  Mead  appears  as  the  author  of  an  elegantly  gotten,  up 
volume  entitled,  Genealogical  History  of  the  Lee  Family <,  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland^  from  AD,  1200,  to  1S66.  In  additiq^ 
to  the  family  matters  presented,  the  volume  gives  many  interesting 
facts  touching  the  Revolutionary  War-  Half  a  dozen  steel  por- 
traits and  some  other  pictures  illuatcate  this  wotk.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  that. induced  him  to  maki^  the  Lee  family  the 
subject  of  a  book,  the  author  says  in  his  Prefac^ :  — 

"Although  the  cause,  of  which  he  w^^s^  the  nailitary  leader  was  a 
failure,  the  name,  of  Geifieral  Robert  E.  Lee  ia  universally  res- 
pected at  the  North  and  in  Europe,  while  at;  the  South  it  is 
almost  reverenced,  especially  by  the  soldiers,  he  Commanded,  and 
the  officers  who.served  under  him.  That  h^  lia#  proved  himself 
a  soldier,  without  fear  and  without  reproac^  is  universally 
conceded;  that  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman  ajid  patriot,  all  who 
know  him  wifl  %^^  wiUJJ^  Jfift4^^  a  man  the 
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'pomp  Kji  heraldry'  has  but  few  attractions;  but  his  name, 
whether  linked  with  success  or  misfortune,  is  an  unblemished  one, 
and  already  belongs  to  history." 

Mr.  Mead,  I  am  informed,  is  a  Virginian. 


GEORGE  HENRY  MEEK. 

This  promismg  young  poet  of  the  Crescent  City  is  in  no  way, 
I  am  informed,  related  to  Judge  Meek  of  Alabama  who  died  a 
few  years  ago.  Mr.  Meek  was  bom  of  English  parents  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of  November,  .1837.  The  family 
removed  to  New  Orleans  while  the  son  was  yet  an  infant  He 
has  been  an  assiduous  student,  devoted  to  reading  and  literary 
work  in  general,  and  has  written  a  great  many  essajrs  and  poems. 
Inmiediately  after  the  war  he  became  connected  with  the  edito- 
rial corps  of  the  New  Orleans  Times^  which  connection  he  still 
holds.  He  married  a  lady  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  1866.  In 
person  he  is  of  medium  height;  has  dark  eyes  and  light  hair; 
and  in  manner  is  eminently  easy,  cordial,  and  agreeable. 

I  offer  4-  Vision  as  a  lyric  that  pretty  fairly  indicates  Mr. 
Meek*s  verse-style : — 

Da/s  fcrered  poise  now  beats  serene. 
And  o'er  tbe  landscape's  lovely  scene 
NSght  trails  her  robes  of  starry  sheen. 

Ddidous  odours  balm  the  air, 

And  charm  the  senses  everywhere, 

like  a  mother's  kiss,  or  a  mother's  prayer. 

A  rippling  stream  is  murmuhn<^  near; 
Sure  whisperings  angds  wander  here, 
fitratns  chanting  from  some  heavenly  spher^ 

Supernal  splendour  beams  above. 
While  all  around,  through  dell  and  grove, 
'7te  il|^Ui^  t^idijrrt  breitiA  6f  lote. 
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And  as  I  gaze  with  dreamfhl  ejrc^ 
A  vision  bright  before  me  flies, 
As  one  escaped  from  Paraxlise; 

A  being  free  from  earthly  guile, 
Pnre  as  the  stars  that  beamed  awhUe, 
Till  brighter  beamed  her  dimpled  snnle. 

With  mirthM  eye  and  modest  mien. 
The  earth  and  sky  she  floats  between. 
Of  light  and  love  the  living  Queen. 

Her  swelling  bosoms'  wondroos  whiter 
And  tapering  zone,  so  frail,  so  light,        . » 
Seem  framed  to  tempt  an  anchorite. 

Hcr's  is  the  lily's  bending  grace. 
And  her's  that  sweet  Madonna  face 
A  loving  seraph  might  embrace. 

The  perfumed  air  still  sweeter  blows. 
Still  lovelier  now  my  vision  grows. 
And  steeps  my  soul  in  soft  repose: 

For  never  dreamed  I  here  below. 
While  in  this  weary  world  of  woe, 
A  maiden's  eyes,  hi  friendly  glow. 

Would  Kght  my  soul  in  love's  behest. 
And  wake  within  my  inmost  breast, 
Mdodious  strains  supremely  blest. 


P.  H.  MELi;  D.D. 

The  VIce-CSiaiicellor  af  the  Umrcmty  of  Georgia,  is  a  native 
of  tiie  town  oC  Waldiocuviile  in  tfas^  state.  He  was  bora  on  the 
19th  of  Jidy,  1^14;  went  through  the  Freshioan  and  Sophomore 
classes  in  Amhurst  College,  Massachusetts;  was  Fltifessor  of 
Anciait  T^guagesja  M^tsmc.  limwiti^  jQedi^a;  jind  has 
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been  for  eleven  year«  in  Ae  University  of  Geoigia,  at  Athens, 
where  he  is  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

His  published  works  are  mostly  polemic,  as  will  appear  in  the 
list;  — 

I.  Baptism  in  Us  Mode  and  Subjects — a  i6mo.  of  304  pages — 
was  published  i}y  the  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in 
1854;  and  ran  throu^  fom:  editions,  when  the  society  was 
broken  up  by  th^  war. 

a.  Predestination^  and  the  Saints  Perseverance  Stated  and 
Defended  from  the  Objections  of  Armenians — a  i6mo.  of  89 
pages — appeansd  under  the  same  auspices  in  1858,  and  ran 
through  three  editions. 

3.  Corrective  Church  Discipline:  with  a  Development  of  the 
Scriptural  Principles  upon  which  it  is  based*- a  i6mo.  of  126 
pages — appeared  in  i860. 

4.  A  Manual  of  Par liamet^ary  Practice  ^-^^\xlts  for  Conduct- 
ing Business  in  Deliberative  Assemblies.  This  was  published  in 
Atianta,  Georgia,  in  1868.     It  is  a  i6mo.  of  91  pages. 

5.  Several  Pamphlets,  upon  various  subjects,  mostly  religious 
or  controversial,  and  literary. 


HENRY  MIDDIJETON. 

Among  the  ancient  and  honoured  names  of  South  Carolina, 
there  is  none  more  ancient  and  honoured  than  that  of  Middle- 
ton.  Indeed,  it  brought  z.pre^fge,  time-honoured  and  English, 
to  its  first  connection  with  the  colonial  times  of  Old  Carolina. 

The  subject  of  thie  present^  paper  was  bom  near  the  begmning 
of  the  pre^nt  cexitUry,  at  the  family  man^n — I  am  \dt  to  in- 
ference for. this  fiict — upoa  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  River,  in 
the  Palmetto  State. 

His  ath0r^^«*iiie  kte  HoiL'  Hency  Middie^n,  uehtimtd  m 
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Griswoltfs  Miiw?ir  ef  JEdgar  P^e,  bs  iStie  American  Minister  in 
St  £^ete»i^Htg>  wbo^fe^fiaended  Poe  in  his^sdtiition  thefre— was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  i8ir;  iti^bibe^  ^f  Cbngf^ss  in 
iSi6,  and  until  iS2d,  Whea  he  was  appmnted  to  represent  our 
government  a^t  thfe  court  ^of  St  Pieter^Miilg,  where  he  resided  ten 
years^ '  '    '  ■ 

His  grandfather— Arthur  Middl^ton,  one  of  th^  sfgners  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — was  bora  in  1743  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ashl^  Kveir,  in  Carolina  J  ^d  was  educated  at  West- 
minister School  ai^dCamibridge  tJiliVer^ty,  Ehgland 

His  great-grandfather^— Henrj  Hiddleton^ — -ms  One  bf  the 
Presidents  Oif  the  First  Gongreiss  <tf  1774.  ' 

Hfe  great-great-^atidfather — Arthur  Middletton^— Wh6  was 
bom  in  1681  ifttkt  died  ih  1737,  was  deputed  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Colony  <rf  Si)utfi  Ck-Olinay  ^ile  acting  as  Speaker  of  that 
body  in  1719,  to  infOrrn  the  Governor  Of  South!  Carolina  u^der 
tile  Proprietary  Gova*nineiit,  that,  by  their  tihanimous  decision, 
he  was  no  longer  Goveiinor  of  the  Cokmy.  "He  became  one  of 
the  first  ELoyalrGoverriors  of  that  proviik:e.  After  tfie  Proprietary 
Grovernment,  whidi  bad  derived  its  charter  feom  the  crown,  was 
swept  away^  in  J7ii9,  tiie  Roj^l  ^oveniment  succeeded;  the 
Governors  ret€Jivitig  their'  authoriQr  directly  froni  the  crown,  in- 
stead of  as  formerly  from  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  under  the 
charter.  <?)ne  ot  the  most  prominent  of  tiiese  proprietors  was 
tixe  famous  and  fickle  Lord-Charicellor  Shaftesbury,  the  fiiend 
and  patron  of  Locte  and  the  Athitophd  of  Drydeh's  satn-e. 

Our  author  cdmpleted  his  academic  studies  In  Edinburgh,  in 
1822,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Charleston,  in  his  native 
state,  in  that  year  or  the  one  following.  He  has  lived  much  in 
England  and  France,  where  he  has  had  opportunities  of  forming 
and  maturing  opinions  on  foreign  politics,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
friend^ip  and  society  Of. distinguished  men  firom  various  parts  of 
the  world.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  of  secession,  after  an  absence 
oi  rane  years  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
mained until  its  close. 
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Mr.  MiddktoQ  is  the  author  of  three  books,  on^'publidied  in 
New  York  and  two  in  Lcmdon,  beades  a  great  aumy  occasional 
pi^pers.     His  works  are:— o 

I.  Th€  Government  and  the  Currency^  was  poblisked  by 
Charles  B.  Norton  in  1850.  This  issue  was  a  republication  of 
the  work,  it  having  been  previously  published  in  separate  parts. 
Hie  first  Part  appeared  in  pamf^let  form  in  Phikbdel(^ua  as 
early  as  1844 ;  and  was  very  favoun^ly  notited,  particuhirly  by 
tiie  North  Americam  RevieuK  The  second  part  was  puUished 
the  following  year  in  Hunts  Merchants  Magaiime*  The  first 
Part  is  far  more  elementaiy  than  the  second,  cMscussing  such 
matters  as  constitutionahtyi  relations  to  fbrei^  governments^ 
influence  of  manufactures,  coinage,  wages,  exchange,  paper 
issues,  and  bullion,  with  many  odiers.  The«.  second  Part 
throws  mote  light  than  the  first  upon  the  important  subject  of 
the  circulating  npedium  of  a  country  in  its  most  extended  setise, 
and  including  not  only  the  currency  i»:oper,  but  notes  and  paper 
of  aU  descriptions,  used  in  affecting  the  transfer  <^  property  fi'om 
hand  to  hand,  and  in  the  setdement  of  account  and  the  pay>- 
ment  of  dues.  It  sdso  dwells  more  at  laige  <Hi  the  remedies  for 
the  evil  of  oves^issues  of  bank-notes  j  on  the  es^edse  and  i^dyan^ 
tages  of  rai^g  the  minimum  denomination  of  bank-issues ;  the 
best  maimer  of  ejecting  the  substitution  of  ocixi ;  bank'crecfits  | 
the  question  of  how  far  legislative  restraints  and  reguljitions  may 
properly  be  carried ;  limited  and  unlimited  liability,  and  the  safest 
banks ;  and  quite  a  variety  of  other  important  questions  conr 
nectedwith  the  subject  of  banking  and  bank  regulations  which 
were  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  touched  upon  in  the  former  Part 
While  the  second  Part  was  or^inally  appearing  serially  in  Hunts 
Merchants  Magazine^  Edgar  Poe — then  editor  of  The  Broadway 
Journal — said  of  the  November  number  (1^45)  of  the  Maga- 
zine;-—" Its  second  article  is  from  the  pen  of  H.  Middleton,  Jr.| 
of  South  Carolina,  and  is  Chapter  4  of  the  tl^ughtful  series 
of  Essays  on  the  Government  a^id  the  CurreQcy  which  have  49ne 
so  much  for  the  character  of  the  Magazine.     Nothing  so  gqod 

on  the  same  subjects  has  as  yet  appeared  in  America."    , 
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2.  Economical  Causes  of  Slavery  in  the  United  StaUs^  and 
Obstacles  to  Abolition.  This  work  was  published  1;^  Robert 
Hardwi(^e  of  London  in  1857.  The  author  styles  it  an  essay, 
and  infonns  us  tl^t  it  is  •*  only  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  work 
upon  the  question  of  Slavery,  which  the  author  had  planned," 
but  which,  for  various  reasons,  be  did  not  complete.  He  states 
that  in  it  he  '^  has  endeavoured  lo  make  the  question  of  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  the  subject  of  a  purely  philosophical  inves- 
tigation ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  possible  to  apply  such  a  mode  of 
investigation  to  questions  of  a  nature  calculated  so  strongly  to 
enlist,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  all  who  undertake  their  discussiocu"  In  pursuance  of  this  idea 
he  has  given  us  one  of  the  purest  arguments  that  our  literature 
has  upon  that  peculiarly  difficult  subject 

3.  Jlu  Government  of  India^  as  it  Has  Been^  as  It  Is^  and  as 
it  Ought  To  Be,  This  appeared  from  the  same  press — Robert 
Hardwicke,  192  PiqcadiUy,  I-ondoo, — in  1858. 

4.  Universal  Suffrage^  in  the  Various  Conditions  and  Progress 
of  Society ;  in  Reference  Chiefly  to  its  Effects  in  the  United 
States,  Past,  Present,  and  To  Come.  This  work  was  mainly 
written  during  the  author's  residence  abroad,  the  fini^iing  touches 
having  been  added  siifce  the  var.  The  conclusions  are  under- 
stood to  be  adverse  to  this  pet  doctrine  of  the  most  progressive 
school  of  poUticians  of  the  pcese&t  day.  The  work — a  rather 
small  volume,  as  to  size^^^has  not  y«t  been  published,  but  will 
probably  appear  soon. 


GEORGE  H.  MILES. 

Professor  Miles  of  Emmettsburgh,  Maryland,  has  written  some 
spirited  war  songs.  Of  these,  one — Coming  cU  Last —  is  repro- 
duced in  an  English  volume  entitled  Black  and  White^ 

The  separate  publications  of  this  author  ane; — 

I.  Mahomet.    A  drama. 
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».  De  Seta,    A  drama. 
$.  Clkristine.     A  Troubadour  story  in  verse. 
Of  the  poems  found  in  the  collections  of  war  poetry  G(fd  Save 
the  South  —  a  hymn — is  the  most  popular.     I  give  it  entirfe : — 

God  ssfe  the  Sooth  f 
God  st¥6  the  S<Aith  I 
Her  altairs  and  firesides — 

God  save  the  South  I 
Now  that  the  war  is  ii^gh  — 
Now  that  we  arm  to  die  — 
Chanting  our  battle-cry, 

«•  rr«edom  or  Deadi  V* 

God  save  our  shiddt 
At  home  or  a^field. 
Stretch  thine  arm  over  us, 

Strengthen  and  save  I 
What  though  they're  three  to  one^ 
Forward,  e&eh  «i«  and  aen  t 
Strike.tia  the  war.  is  won  \ 

Strflcetotbegiavel 

God  make  the  right 
Stronger  than  might  !     ' 
MtHions  will  trample  tit 

Down  ysk  their  pviSC 
I^y  Thou  tiKicJqpQiiilow,. 
Roll  back  the  ruthless  foe. 
Let  the  proud  spoiler  know 

God's  on  Qur.side» 

Hark !  Honour's  caB, 
Summoning  all — 
Summoning  all  of  us 

Unto  the  strife. 
Sons  of  the  South,  awake  t 
Strike  till  the  brand  shall  break  t 
Slifte  for  dear  Honour's  sake  I 

Freedom  and  life  I 
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Rebels  before, 
Ckr  fkthecs^of  yore ; 
Rebel !  the  rig^tous  name 

Vfhy,  then,  be  ours  the  SAine«»«« 
.    Title  he  snatched  from  shame, 
Malung  it  fast  in  fame, 
O<fio«s  no'iiorei    '-.J         .:.*.'.' 


War  to  the  hilt ! 

Theirs  bit^fi^Hiil, 

Who  fetter  the  freeman 

To  ransQBM^o  slavOk^    y  r  - 
XTp/then,  and  imdlsinayed 
Sheathe  not  the  battle-blade 
TfflF  the  last -foe  is  laid      -  ' 

-   2iOw:ln''thie^^m'^ 

OodfayethcSon^l 

God  save  the  South !  .   ' 

Pj7  the  dim  eyes  th^  now 

"FoUow  our  path.  '   '      -  -  -  • 
StiU  let  the  lig^t  feet  rove 
Safe  through  the  orange  grove  t 
Still  teep  the  land  we  lov^ 
Safe  from  an  wrath. 

God  save  the  South  I 
^  God  save  the  jSouth  t 
Her  altars  and  firesides — 
'    ^Gbd  save  thfe  South  1  :      i 

For  the  rudfe  war  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  win  or  die, 
Ch^ititig:<Mar:|iMi]6^ 
^'Freedom  or  DedtHI^ 
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STEPHEN   H.  MILLER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  personal  sketches  in 
its  department  is  Major  Miller's  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  It 
consists  of  two  good-sized  volumes ;  and  occupies  to  the  bar  of 
that  state  the  place  that  Judge  O'Neall's  -Bench  and  Bar  of 
South  Carolina  does  to  that  of  the  Palmetto  State. 


JOHN  W.  MONTCLAIR. 

The  author  of  Real  and  Ideal  has,  so  fiu:  as  I  am  advised, 
published  no  odier  book.  This  is  a  handsome  small  volume  of 
verses  that  appeared  in  1865.  It  is  mostly  original;  but  there 
are  besides  translations  from  Chamisso,  Griin,  Heine,  Schwab, 
Vogl,  Ruckert,  and  Storm. 

A  Night  Vision  appears  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
original  poetns :  — 

I  know  not  bow  it  happened  thai 

One  evening,  lone  and  laJtc^ 
I  rested  from  a  weary  walk 

Beside  a  church-)Fard  gate. 
The  street  was  hi^ed^  the  stgra  shone  out, 

The  city's  lights  grew  pale ; 
I  heard  nought  hvX  the  watchmaa'9  tap 

And  night-bird's  lonely  waiL 

I  thought  of  life«itahof3e««litiiii^   ) 

Of  idols 'm^tjiit^dnst; 
And  many  a  deep-set  hinge  was  moved 

That  long  had  gone  to  rust. 
Relendess  doom,  that  youth  and  strength 

Should  waste  away  and  fall ; 
Ah  1  why  is  nature's  life-crop  sown 

That  death  may  harvest  all? 
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■Thus  as  I  mused  a  vision  crept 

From  bush  and  mossy  stone ; 
Methot^t  a  muffled  form  approached. 

Like  one  whom  I  had  known ; 
The  image  lived,  the  image  spoke 

In  accents  soft  and  sk>w : 
"  I  bring  thee  echoes  of  the  grave^ 

From  wanderings  below : 

"Too  onfy  severed  were  the  ties 

That  clustered  'roimd  XBCf  birth ; 
Friendless  and  childless  have  I  tive^ 

Nor  e'er  kne#  woman's  worflL 
The  demon  of  gain  soon  conquered  me. 

And  I  became  his  slave ; 
My  purse  was  haunted  with  tear  and  curse, 

^or  I  took,  but  never  gaye. 

'^Beneath  the  sod  I  soaght  reppse  |        . 

Bui  at  the  door  of  death 
No  welcome  came :  this  worn-out  trunk. 

Refilled  with  living  breath. 
And  veiled  in  gloom,  a  seraph  spoke 

Ia  tones  of  wondroas  soend: 
« Return  to  life ;  witlua  thia  tomb 

No  refuge  can  be  found. 

*' '  The  widow  and  the  orphan  seek| 

Go,  heal  their  suffering  deep. 
And  o'er  life's  path  sow  fertile  seed. 

That  blessings  thou  ma/st  reap. 
ThroBigh  manhood  back  toin£uicy 

Thy  life  once  more  retrace. 
Till  thou  at  last,  a  sinless  babe^ 

Canst  meet  thy  Maker's  face.' 

**  Electric  flashes  then  illumed 

These  eyes  so  heaven-blind ; 
These  icy  limbs  were  thawed  to  lif(^ 

Arottitd  this  fesMe  mind. '  r^^^M^ 
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Oh,  wearied  ^sa^  bltnited  desire,- 

That  I  fir^Ai  rest  am  driren. 
To  spiBOttce  nofe  the  thread  of  Bfe 

And  weAd  my  way  from  heaven  I  ^ 

The  cricket  chii'pe4  —  the  vision  fled  1 

*Twas  ^dewy  moniing  hour ; 
I  fdt  alike  som6  hapless  wretch 

Released  from  demon-power. 
Why  did  tUis  Qo^irard  flesh  with  fistt 

Wax  qiDtiofikfls  and  cold? 
For  in  ^^bAakning  wms  ta  me 

This  spectnl  iegBod  told. 


MISS  MOLLIE  E.  MOORE. 

With  a  genius  vigorous  and  free,  stimulated  into  activity  by 
the  stem  life  of  war,  Miss  Moore  is  just  taking  her  position 
among  Southern  authors.  She  is  essentially  Southern  and  in  a 
high  degree  Western. ^n  J^er  style  of  thought.  Sie  has  none  of 
that  fade  sentimentality  that  too  ofben  marks  thd  verses  of  young 
ladies.  A  something  ol^^stfnestness  and  directness  of  utterance 
in  her  best  poems  reminds  us  of  these  dmracteristic  qualities  in 
Miss  Mulock's  poems.  Miss  Moore,  at  her  present  age,  of 
course  lacks  that  degree  of  life-learning  which  we  find  in  the 
other;  but  their  tendencies  are  similar^  and  Miss  Moore  is  in 
her  legitimate  sphere  when  she  is  workipg  in  that  direction. 
Going  Out  and  Coming  In  is  one  of  her  best  poems,  and  is  best 
in  these  qualities. 

Miss  Moore  is  a  native  of  Alabama;  but  in  infancy  passed 
westward  to  San  MarcOs  in  Texas;  some  years  later  to  Smith 
County,  where  she  lived  the  greater  pvt  of  her  girlhood,  and 
pubUshed  her  first  verses ;  and  finally  to  Galveston,  where  she 
now  resides,  though  her  home  is  in  Smith  County.^  Her  life  has 
been  one  of  activity,  and  fuU  oi  inlereating  events,  strange  and 
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varied;  but  these  points  are  not  yet  legitimately  the  property 
of  the  reading  public.  They  have  tnade  their  impress  upon  her 
genius,  and  the  reader  wlU  find  vivid  and  suggestive  echoes  of 
them  in  her  poems. 

Her  first  voHuBe,  and  tbus.&i:  ber  oniy  one^  af^ared  in  1S67, 
entitled  Minding  the  Ga^^  dwrf  Oth^r  F^tm^  Her  versification 
is  musical,, but  sometimes  iitegid^*  I  qt^ioCe  the  poem  referred 
toabovc — Gomg  Out  nmd  Ccmtng^  In — wJwkli  ia  not  only  musi- 
cal, and  suggestive,  but  nervous :  and  well  ^stained :  — 

Goin|^  dut  t6' f^e  dud  ttittm^ 

Going  out  to  love  and  lig^t,  - 

Coming  in-to^MLJ^an^  snrrnw. 

Coming  in  to  gloom  and  night. 
<5oii^|;  out -with  jpy  and  i^Wneas, 

Coming  in  with  woe  and  sin ; 
Ceaseless  streams- of  restless  pflgrims 

Going  out  and  coming  in. 

Through  the  portals  of  the  faomeateid, 

Fcom  benf^th, the  blqommg  vine  < 
To  the  trumpet-tones  of  glory. 

Where  the  bays  and  laurels  twine; 
From  the  loving  home  caresses 
To  the  chiH  voice  of  the  world,   ■ 
•  Going  out  with  gaflant  canvass 
1  T^  U>e  sttamec  hueeae  ntif iiricd. 


Coming  back  all  worn  and  weary, 

Weary,  with  the  world's  co^  brCith  i 
Cpnui^  to  the  dear  old  homestefi^ 

Coming  in  to  age  and  death. 
Weary  of  alt  empty  flattery. 

Weary  of  all  ceaseless  din. 
Weary  of  its  heartless  sneering^ 

Comity  from  the  bleak  wbrid  fai. 

Going  out  with  hopes  of  glory. 

Coming  in  with  sorrow  dark; 
Going  out  with  sails  aH  flying^ 

Coming  in  with  mastless  ba«jug^^,^^^^  ,,GoOgle 


^         uvwG  imfT^ss  OF  ram  s^^jf. 

JUsdesi  strewn  of  pilgrixusyitriving 

Wreaths  of  fame  or  love  to  win, 
From  the  doorways  of  the  homesteads  * 

Going  out  and  coming  in. 

A  portrait  put^hed  in  the  volttme  of  poems  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  Miss  Moored  physiognomy.  Her  manuscript  is  neat  and  le- 
gible, though  the  cldrograph  is  rapid,  and,  for  a  lady,  very  round. 
It  indicates  persistence  and  energy,  a  strong  will  with  an  abid-' 
ing  purpose,  strong  feeling  and  impatience  of  restraint;  and 
little  of  what  goes  under  the  general  nam^  of  punctiliousness  or 
nicety  of  finish. 


MRS.  ROSALIE  MILLER  MURPHY.  | 

The  appearance  of  Destiny;  cr  Life  as  it  is,  introduced  Mrs. 
Murphy  to  novel  readers  as  an  author  of  fiction.  It  appeared 
in  1867,  having  been  written  five  years.  Among  our  young 
writers,  she  has  shown  an  unusual  degree  of  energy ;  and  her 
iiidut  book  rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  It  abounds 
with  the  faults  of  very  young  authors,  but  is  spirited,  and  carries 
the  reader  through  a  variety  of  phases  of  Southern  society.  It 
very  decidedly  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  the  author  of  it 
can,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  better  in  the  same  line.  It  is,  m 
fact,  the  work  of  a  mere  girl,  written,  as  it  was,  before  she  was 
eighteen. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  mSe  Miller,  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  is  related  to  the  family  of  Governor  Miller,  of  half  a  century 
ago.  She  was  educated  in  Columbia ;  lived  a  while  in  Georgia ; 
and,  in  i860,  went  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  she  re- 
mained during  the  war ;  aQ^  ia  1S65,  was  macried  to  Dr.  Z.  T. 
Murphy,  an  Alabamian  by  residence.  In  1867,  they  removed 
to  New- York  City.  Previous  to  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Murphy 
contributed  fi-equently;  principally  in  verse,  tp  the  newspapers, 
under  the  nom  deplume  oi  Rosalie. 
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Besides  Destiny^  I  learn  that  Mrt.  Murpby'  has  ready  for 
publication  three  other  vohimest  Mistrust^  a  novel;  Stray 
IVai/s,  a  miscellany ;  and  Poems.  These  are  to  be  given  to  the 
public  in  due  cbiurse  of  time. 


I.  E.  NAGLE,  ii.D. 

DhNagle,  of  New  Orleans,  has  written  a  good  deal  of 
poetry  for  the  press  of  the  Southwest;  and  one  of  his  Ayrips,  at 
least — A  Home  that  I Lov^—\i2&  beeix  published  with  niusic. 
He  frequently  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  oi  (Cousin  Nourma^ 

The  Origin  of  the  Rose  is  a  £3a,ir  specimen  of  hi^  lyric  verse : — 

A  little  imgel  lost  its  wings 

Of  pearly  tint  and  lovely  red ; 
They  fen  upon  %  thorn's  sharp  stings. 

And  ta  the  monster  thus  were  wed.  - 

The  velvet  leaves  sweet  Flora  kissed. 

And  gave  the  soft,  carnation  hue 
That  tints  it  with  a  painted  mist 

More  lovely  than  the  violet's  blue. 

The  son  then  stopped  and  snfled  a  ray 

Of  brightest  U|^t  upon  the  flower. 
And  dimpled  with  its  amorous  play 

The  petal's  cheek  and  blushing  bower. 

A  doud  came  softly  floating  o*er, 
'     And  dropped  a  tear  of  lustre,  too ; 
Then  br^^^^er  was  the  bloom  it  wore. 
And  poets'  themes  the  buds  it  grew. 

Since  then,  sad  hearts  have  often  bled, 
1  And  dyed  the  rose  with  crimson  hue ; 

But  some  with  gold  its  leaves  have  wed. 
And  minted  thdircoft  tints  with  mfe.    ' 
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Dear  hearts,  ilmt  lote  soft  nature's  face^ 
Thrill  wkh  a  joy  that  heavenward  flow\ . 

To  bless  the  ai^el  whose  sweet  grace 
And  bright  wing  gave  to  earth  the  rose. 


•  -   ►;   V  •■'.' 


JOSIAH  CLAJIK,  NCfT,  M.D. 

Rr.  J^pTT  is  a  son  pf  Hoq.  Abrah^  No^and  was.  Jx)m^in 
Uniou  District,  SoutU  Carolina,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  March, 
1 804.  The  Dexi  yqar  his  father  moved  jtQ  Columbia^  where  our 
author  was  educated.  He  graduated  iii  the  South  Cafolina.Col- 
lege  in  1824.  Three  years  later,  he  graduated  in  mec|icin^  at 
the  college  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  two  years  after  was  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  to  Drs.  Physick  and  fjosacfc  He  then — 
in  1829 — returned  to  Columbia,  aa^  practice  medicine  until 
1835,  when  he  we^  a^<3iad,  luotd  spent  twa  yttars  in  profes- 
sional studies.  At  tk&  c»q)iralion  of  thdt  tou^  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  fixed  his  home  in  Mobile,  Alabama, 
where  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  cog- 
nate scientific  studies,  until  1857,  when  he  was^^  called  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  pfI-aiuriaJ5ia,  but  resigned 
that  position  after  one  session  of  lectures,  and  returned  to  his 
profession  in  Mobile.  He  shortly  after  duceeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  medical  college  in  Mobile,  which  was  endowed  by 
the  Legblature  of  that  state  with  $50,000,  as  *a  branch  of 
the  State  University.  Its  first  session  opened  in  November, 
1859.  After  the  war,  .Dr.  Nott  Tenio^^  jto^  BjiUimore,  and,  in 
1868,  to  New-York*  City,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  tibe  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  attd  in  writing  for  fir^-clasis  periodicals. 

Dr.  Nott  has  written : — 

1.  Two  Lectures  oti  the  Connection  between  the.  Biblical  and 
Physical  History  of  Man.  This  is  considered  Dr.  Notfs  chief 
work.    Published  in  1849.    Octavo.        .;  i 

2.  Physical  History  of  the  fewisk  Ran.     1S3©. 
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3.  Types  of  Mankind^  of  Ethnobgical,^€s^arcke^^  based  upon 
the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculptures,  anci  Crania  of 
Races,  and  upon  their, Natural,  Geographical,  Philological,  ^nd 
Biblical  History — illustrated  by  selections  from  the  papers  of 
S.  G.  Morton,  and  by  additions  from  L.  Agassiz,  W.  Usher,  and 
H.  S.  Patterson;  an  immense  octavo,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1854.  In  tWs  work  Dr.  Nott  is  a  colabouref  with  Geo.  R. 
Gliddon. 

4.  Indigenous  Races  ofJheJS^ihi  or  New  Chapters  of  Ethno- 
logical Inquiry  ;  including  monographs  on  special  departments, 
by  Alfred  Maury,  brands  l\i!szky,  -arid  J.  Aitken  Meigs.  This 
is  also  a  joint  work  with  GeQrge  R.  Gliddon.  Published,  in 
Philadelphia^  1857.    Quarto.      /      ' 

The  object  of  these  Wdrks  is  to  controvert  the  hitherto  com- 
monly-received theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  by  proving 
that  the  types  of  maiikind  existing  to-day  are  the  same  that 
exi'Sted'thi*ee  thousand  years  ago,  and  ihat  'there  \k  no  eviJie*nc6 
that,  for  at  least  five  thousand  years,  ally  one*  type  lias  chatiged 
to  another.  We  believe  that,  through  these  discussions  and 
those  since  published  by  Agassiz,  the  prevailing  theory  in 
America  now  is  that  th^  race  of,  ^aa  is,  not  of  common  origin. 
Diversity  of  races  is  the  ^'orthodox ^'^  theory,  accordingly. 

Dr.  Nott  hasalso  contributed  largely  to  periodical  literature, 
—  to  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal,  N  O.  Medical  Journal^  DeEcnjJs  Review,  The 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  others ;.  always  upon  his  fa- 
vourite subjects— Medical  Science,  Natural  History  of  Man,  Life 
Insurance,  and  cognate  subjects.  He  has  also  translated  Gou- 
piVs  Exposition  of  Erossai^ s  Medical  Doctrines,  inth  Appendix 
by  Translator.  This  work  was  published  in  Cplumbia,  South 
CaroKha,  in  1830.  He  is  to-day  contributing  to  The  Southern 
i?^X'^a/,  recently  established'in  Baltimore.  ^   t- 
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MISS  FLORENCE  F.  O'CONNOR. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  this  writer  has  written  but  one  book 
—  The  Heroism  of  the  Confederacy;  or  Truth  and  Justice^  The 
book  appeared  in  New  Orleans,  in  1869;  and  was  largely 
praised  by  some  Southern  journals,  and  grimly  ridiculed  by  some 
Northern  critics,  and  no  doubt  received  injustice  from  both. 


HENRY   ONDERDONK,  A.M. 

Mr.  Onderdonk  was  some  time  ago  President  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College;  and  has  recently  appeared  as  the 
author  of  A  History  of  Maryland  upon  the  Basis  of  Mc Sherry ^ 
for  the  use  of  schools.  This  was  published  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
year  xS6S*  It  is  said  to  be  winning  its  way  into  favour  and  uses 
and  is  favourably  noticed  in  The  Southern  Review. 


J.  M.  P.  OTTS. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Otts  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  bom  about 
the  year  1837  in  Union  District  of  that  state.  He  graduated  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Colurpbia,  the  capital 
of  his  native  state,  a  few  years  iago ;  then  did  pastoral  service  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee ;  and  is  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Greens- 
boro, Alabama.  He  has  written  but  one  book — Nicodemus 
With  Jesus — a  polemic  on  the  nature  of  Christ*  s  functions 
and  offices.  He  has  written  several  articles  for  the  staider 
reviews,  The  Beautiful  hQing  one  of  his  themes. 
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JOHN  W.  OVERALL. 

Of  the  better  class  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Old  Domin- 
yxm^  several  generations  ago,  was  the  family  kA  OveraU.  Itunites 
the  once  antagonistic  races  of -Norman  and  Saxon.  It  chose  its 
resting  place  in  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Virginia.  There  was  bom 
the  subject  of  the  presoit  sketch — in  Shenandoah  (now  Page) 
County,  upon  ^  Piedmont  banks  of  the  picturesque  Shenan- 
doah. 

While  yet  a  boy  he  was  moved  to  Alabama,  and  later  to 
MissisaippL  la  Colimibus,  of  the  latter  state,  he  stuped  law 
imder  Goyemor  Tucker;  and  subsequently  ][ntu:ticed  law  trith 
success  both  in  Columbus  and  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  His  con- 
nect^nwith  politics,  journalism  and  li^t  literature,  began  in  the 
latter  dty  |  his  finrt  poems  appearing  in  ifie  Mobile  Tribune  and 
ill  GrduM^s  Magazine, 

About  1856,  Mr.  Overall  became  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans. 
He  was  there  for  several  years  political  and  fiterarjr  ^tor  of  Ifie 
Daily  DeUa^  and  also  literary  editor  of  The  Daily  True  Delta — 
both  powers  in  their  day. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Overall  established  and  conducted  for  a 
while  The  Southerns  Punch,  ih  Richmond,  Virginia. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  The  Crescent  (f  ity,  and  there 
established  a  literary  weekly  journal  called  The  South.  He  has 
meanwhile  held  a  propiinebt  position,  :confide9:tttall  and  advisory, 
in  the  Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans ;  and  holds  the  same  at  this 
time.  His  main  distinction  has  been  upon  the  political  arena ; 
an<f  here,  as  a  Democrat  of  the  Calhoun  States'  Rights  school, 
few  men  have  been  more  prominent  or  exercised  a  greater 
influence  than  he.  1 

He  was  an  attached  friend  of  the  late  Judge  Meek  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Judge  dedicated  the  first  portion  of  his  Songs  and  Poems 
of  the  South  to  him* 

The  occasional  poems  of  Mr.  Overall  have  been  reproduced 
in  almost  every  journal  of  the  South  and  many  of  the  North. 
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His  labour  and  use  have  been  given  to  poUlics  through  journal- 
ism; while  his  recreation — the  play-impulse  of  his  nature,  with 
its  utteiing  ponrer,— has  been^vcn  to.poeticf  art 

A  personal  sketch  of  Mi.  Overall  it^ach:^ipeared  in  a  Vkginia 
newspaper  characteriMS  him  as/ftdl  as  Willi%  and  fisiy  as 
Hotspur."    .  . 

His  chirograph,  like. his  style,  is  never  obscure;  but  clear, 
deliberate,  rounds  and  alnK)st  as  ornate  as  Pofi^a  .  Self-assertion 
starts  out  from  every  Hne  traced  by  his  pen^  zxA  finish  masks  it 
alL  . 

Tbeise  <|ualitif»  enter  into  aU  tiiat  h^.diie^;  and  appear  wilh 
hs^py  effect,  notwithltanding.fbe  Hotspur  tendencies  of  his  ^lirit, 
inhispoetij. 

In  the  following  lines  To  a  Mimatw^  tbene  is  to  be  seen  a 
characteristic  strikingly  traeeable  in  his  chirqgrai^ — 'a  fondness 
for  surprises,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  for  atoy  odier  use  he 
would  deem  a  d^^able  d/|.intin€^s«  Ajd  e^aoipie  of  this  appears 
at.theclose  of  tbe^four^  st$lni4^'    I  i^tiiie  poem  entire  :<*— 

'Tis  strange  that  Art  can  weave  a^faee 

So  zadiant  and  djhrine. 
So  eloqMent  with  thoi^^  ;and  graoe,. 

So  beautiful  as  thine. 
i'ahnost  see  iht  warm  blood  seek 

The  bltte  Teina  oil  thy  brow, 
Aadfi^  iip»n  thy  p«M|y  dM^ 

80  Ufe-Uke  sQ^est  thpo.' 

I  love  .thy  clark  esn^'s  animy  glde ; 

There's  something  in  its  glaoc^   <      . 
That  tells  thy  heart  is  fond  and  free. 

And  fall  of  lovejs  romance. 
The  dimpled  lake,  the  sky's  soft  glow. 

Can  no  toch  charms  impart, 
As  those  which  thou  dost  mutely  throir 

ArouiMl  thft  bnrpitc  ^tlfrt.  > 
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And  o'er  th^  boscHn*  in^te  as  m6w; 

Entwined.in  %\ny  his  fii^;er, 
Dark^T^r^amyisUken  riiBglctSifloTiij        ? 

As  if  they  lo¥ed  1^  liager ; 
And  blest  as  heaven  are  tbey  b])est»    /. 

Rqekcd  in  their  sea-wave  voa^askt 
like  shadows  .on  the  tii^  bfeast  .  f 

Of  some  sweat  miisii;  ooetn*. 

Oh  I  could'st  thou  break  the  silent  ^ell 

That  binds  thy  lips  so  long. 
Each  soft;  enchantmg  tone  would  tell 

That  thou  wert  bom  for  song. 
To"ine,  Art's  inelody  but  inocks — 

^'For,  in  the  gilded  South, 
The  softest,  sweetest  inusie-box 

Is  woman's  rosy  mouth  ! 

"RoYf  £ur  tliese  daughters  of  the  sun, 

These  blaqk-eyed,  ^pajMing  things,    . 
These  jewe^  of  the  H<rfy  One^ 

These  angels  witikout  wings  1 
One  g(flctoa  Jbok,  one  crystal  tear. 

One  sweet,  em{diatic  word. 
Is  worth  the  wealth  of  Ind,  so  dear, 

Or  all. we've  seen  or  heard. 

Lo  1  dreams  of  love  fled  1^,  yet  sweet,- 

CoiQe  back  to  me  s^aio. 
Like  parted  angete  when  they.meet . . 

In^^en's  dear  domain. 
And  g^^ing  ip.  those  orbs  of  light,  . 

Did  I  but  know  thee,  girl, 
I'd  brave  the  battle's  fiercest  fight 

F<unQoe  bri^  sxnHls  or  eatX  % 

To  the  exclusiojt  of  BureAnboremelodkms  pi^es — pieces  with 
perhaps  richer  play  of  fancy  and  livelier  touches  of  creative  imag- 
ination— I  submit  ^e  Sards,  as  to  a  degree  demonstrative  as 
well  as  illustrative  of  his  jpoetic  art :  — 
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In  thdr  b^  berdic  measure. 

In  thdr  Irigli  heroic  truth. 
Live  the  bards  tfarougfaont  all  ages^ 

In  the  quenchless  fire  of  youth ; 
We  revd  m  their  ris^ons, 

And  we  lore  the  son^  they  «>^ 
When  they  strike  the  harp  of  glory 

like  the  Israeliti^  king. 

They  have  read  the  starry  heavens— 

These  diviners  of  the  stars — 
Read  Uranus  and  the  Pleiades, 

And  the  fiery  planet  Mars; 
They  have  soared  among  the  planets^ 

Hiey  have  swept  the  fields  of  Time; 
They  have  soared  up  in  the  spirit — 

Bards  heroic  and  sublime  I 

And  they  gather  from  the  pUnets^ 

Where  their  spirit-feet  have  trod, 
lAfjsX  and  supernal  wisdom. 

And  a  Indd  proof  of  God; 
And  fed  the  truth  eternal 

O'er  thdr  yearning  spirkt  attain 
That  the  Real  is  the  Ideal, 

That  tha  Ideal  is  the  Real  J 

They  come,  like  John  the  Baptist, 

In  the  wilderness  of  Thoc^t, 
Preaching  in  the  world*s  Judea 

What  the  holy  Teacher  taught; 
They  come  with  Hps  of  wisdom. 

And  they  strike  the  sounding  fyre«» 
lips  raiffiant  with  the  glow  of  love 

And  high  prophetic  fire. 

They  summon  white-browed  IMtm^ 

From  the  old-forgotten  strife. 
And  Hatea'a  men,  and  Mwadiitf^ 

To  the  vestibule  of  life. 
We  see  the  gUUering  of  the  steel 

Under  the  Latian  stars, 
The  beaks  of  the  Roman  eagjles^ 

Andthered,  roimdshiddof  Man. 
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They  tell  of  brave  old  l^^^ds,^ 

I-^jends  of  the  priestfy  ag^  ;• 
Of  ladye  fair,  with  golden  hair, 

GoKurtly  pe^  and  gentle  page. 
We  see  the  knights  and  barons 

Coming  Ibftfa  in  nuurtiol  Unc^ 
And  Richard  of  th«  Lion-heart 

On  the  plains  of  Palestine. 

We  mark  the  penaon  and  the  plttBie^ 

We  see  the  shivering  lanc^ 
And  Cressy  with  its  bowmen, 

And  the  troubadours  of  France. 
We  mark  the  knights  at  Chevy  Chase, 

We  see  the  banners  fly. 
And  the  ro3ral  Stuart  ridii^  down 

To  Flodden  HiU  todie. 

Ah  I  the  Past  with  all  its  visions 

Comes  before  us  in  its  prime— 
AB  the  olden,  g^den  glory 

Of  the  golden,  okkn  time. 
Thus  in  high,  heroic  meas^ure^ 

And  in  high,  heroic  truth, 
live  the  bards  throughout  all  ages^ 

In  the  quenchless  fire  of  youth. 

Unlike  the  men  who  speak  alcme 

For  the  passing  things  of  tone^ 
The  bards  speak  for  all  ages 

In  the  lofty  words  of  rhyme. 
]9ot  for  the  <3oming  mofro  w, 

Koi  Imr  the  bvkf  to^, 
Stir  thf  bards  the  harp'«  wild  piifae%    - 

Sing  the  bards  their  noble  IsQfW 

And  titqr  dkiiet,  tieie  heroSe  bardi^ 

They  live  oo  wi&  the  itaii^ 
With  Uranus  and  the  Pleiades, 

And  the  fiery  planet  Mars. 
They  are  spirits  of  Earth  and  Aiden, 

Earth  and  Aiden  hear  them  stng^ 
-When  they  strike  Ihefhitffef  glory 

Like  the  Israelitish  king. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  PECK. 

Professor  Peck  has  had  a  life  of  great  yarioty,  but  not  of  great 
adventure. 

He  was  bom  in  the  dfy  of  Augusta,  C^eor^a,  on  Thursday, 
the  30th  of  December,  1830.  His  paternal  ancestry  is  English, 
while  the  maternal  is  Huguenotic.  The  point  from  which  the 
Pecks  emigrate^  to  America  is  Hin^ham,  England ;  and  the 
date,  1635.  A  residence  of  over  two  centuries  in  this  country  has 
developed  a  character  distinctly  American,  and  Professor  Peck 
illustrates  that  character  in  a  high  degree.  The  American  is  an 
iconoclast,  whose  theory  is  to  let  the  dead  past  be  dead  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  Uvir^  present — to  let  yesterday  go,  and 
secure  to-day ;  save  to-moi*ow  if  practicable^  but  attend  first  to 
to-day. 

William  Henry  Peck  commenced  his  education  at  a  board- 
ing school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut^  whfcre  he  remained 
seven  years.  The  two  jrears  following  these  he  spent  at  field- 
sports  in  Florida,  whither  his  father  had  meanwhile  removed 

In  1845,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  Baptist  College 
at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  where  he  rem^-ined  but  a  short  time ; 
his  next  step  being  to  enter  the  Western  Military  Institute,  Ken- 
tucky, as  a  cadet 

In  1849  l^e  entered  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  graduated  a«.  Bachelor  of  Ai*s  in  1853,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  The  i^ext  year  he  married^  and  located  in 
New  Orleans,  whither  his  £ftlber  bad  BieanwhHe  removed 

In  1856  he  war«le^^ed  Professor  of  B^Ues-Lettres,  History, 
and  Elocution  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  yearsi  He  Iboo^wsejit  to  ^t^  :York,  and  pursued 
literature  as  a  profession  with  decided  success — success  in  a 
practical  way. 

In  i860  he  returned  to  Georgia  aiid  established  a  literary 
quarto,  called  The  Georgia  }Veekly.  The  political  excitement 
of  the  day  proved  too.ttwcji  for  -7*^  WtMy  i  uA  after  a  brief 
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struggle  for  existence,  it  went  down.  In  November  of  that  year, 
he  was  elected  President  ol  the  Masonic  Femdle  College,  at 
Greenville,  Gepr^a,  at  ^hich  place  he^xed  Ins  home,  reviving 
his  defunct  quarto  in  the  form  of  a  county  sheet  He  held  this 
double  position  of  president  and  editot  for  three  years. 

In  August,  1863,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College  at 
Greenville,  to  accept  the  chair  of  Natiirdl  Sciences  and  Modem 
Languages  in  Uie  Le  Vert  Female  Cdllege,  atTalbotton,  Georgia. 
He  moved  his  newspaper  with  him;  and  in  the  same  way  con- 
tinued his  duplex  editorial  and  professorial  labours  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  during  the  latter  years  of  which  the 
thunders;  of  Mars  were  soicietimes  -soanding  close  around  the 
scene  of  his  peaceful  pursuits.  He  continued  these  pursuits 
often  under  extremely  adverse  circumstance — sometimes,  it 
is  said,  acting  in  the  complex  capacity  of  editor,  compositor, 
pressman,  and  devil,  as  well  as  professor  and  president  Mean- 
while, and  through  it  all,  his  newspaper  never  failed  to  come  to 
time  nor  his  classes  to  recitation.  There  was  activity  enoii^ 
in  all  that 

He  began  literary  life  as  a  poet  at  the  age  of  fifteen — about 
the  time  he  first  entered  his  first  college;  but  some  of  these 
earlyteen  verses  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  savage  and  tartarly  critic 
— a  Baptist  preacher  named  Bruce -7- who  acted  under  the  im- 
pression that  trash  ought  to  be  called  trash.  He  so  styled  it; 
and  the  poef  s  Muse  (whoever  she  was,  for  the  tradition  has  not 
brought  down  her  name,)  became  at  once  shy^  and  has  renaaiDed 
so  ever  since.  This  falling  into  Bnice*6  hatKk  was  fortunatef  for 
our  young  author,  for  it  no  doubt  saved  him  from  the  fate  of 
being  a  second-rate  poet,  a  thing  which  ndither  gods  n«f  men 
can  stind.  Diverted  from  the  quiefer  paths  of  verse,  out  author 
betook  himself  to  fiction,  and  very:  soon  w(mi  a  certain  distinction 
in  that  morje  remunerative  line.  .  He  has  written  voluminously ; 
more  voluminously,  I  believe,  than  any  other  author  in  the  Souths 
exc^t  Mr.  Simms;  and  hajs  fownd  it  profitable,  perhaps  more  . 
so  than  any  other  writer  in  the  South. 
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His  books  are: — 

1.  Antoinette  de  Bordelairs.     A  tale,  published  in  1857. 

2.  The  Brother^ s  Vengeance;  published  in  1859.  This  tale 
was  quite  a  success  in  its  day  and  line;  and  was  written  in 
two  weeks — written  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  pages  of  foolscap 
manuscript  a  day. 

3.  The  Moctroon.  A  burlesque  on  Bourcicault's  celebrated, 
and  at  that  day  very  popular,  play — The  Octoroon,  The  bur- 
lesque had  quite  a  run  with  Christy's  Minstrels  in  New- York 
City. 

4.  Virginia  Glencaire.     1868. 

5.  Luke  Hammond,  i860.  This  tale  was  written  in  twelve 
nights. 

6.  TTie  Renegade,    i860. 

7.  The  Conspirators  of  New  Orleans,  i860.  This  story  was 
first  presented  in  book  form  during  the  war,  in  1863,  the  author 
himself  setting  up  type,  and  doing  much  of  the  press  work  on 
his  hand-press.  It  was  one  of  the  few  successful  publications 
issued  during  those  Confederate  times. 

8.  The  PJiantom,     1862. 

9.  The  Confederate  Flag  of  the  Ocean, 

10.  The  Maids  and  Matrons  of  Virginia, 

n.  Bertlia  Seely—Yrzs  published  serially  in  The  Old  Guard 
during  the  year  1866. 

12.  Beatrice.     1866. 

13.  Roderie  Harrow,     1866. 

14.  Charles  Marion.     1866. 

15.  Marina.     1866. 

16.  The  McDonalds^  or  the  Ashes  of  Southern  Homes.  Pub- 
lished by  Tlie  Metropolitan  Record  press  in  1867.  This  is  the 
adventures  of  a  Confederate  family,  driven  before  Sherman's 
army  firom  Atlanta  to  Columbia;  and  deals  with  the  varied  inci- 
dents of  sudi  an  experience,  with  pictiures  of  many  revolting 
phases  of  w)ar-life  and  war  passions,  presenting  some  vivid  and 
true  pictures  of  war  human-nature.  The  colouring  is  often 
overdone,  and  the  style  in  general  that  known  as  the  spasmodic 
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1 7.  Several  unpublished  dramas,  in  the  stirring  vein. 

18.  An  immense  number  of  minor  tales,  which  have  had  their 
day,  and  in  general  tiieir  success.  Among  these  I  mention  a 
few  that  are  known  more  or  less  to  many  readers  of  newspaper 
fiction — the  reading  million :  Glare  and  Gleam,  Poisoned  Almond, 
British  Dragoon,  Red  Dwarf,  Boat-builder's  Daughter,  Rupert 
the  Pirate,  The  Burglar,  The  Stone  Mason,  Adah  Storm,  Stab  in 
the  Darky  The  Unseen,  The  Detected  Traitor,  The  Gambler's 
Fate,  The  Lost  Ring,  The  Tiny  Blue  Shoe,  The  Bag  of  Nails,. 
A  Louisianian  in  New  York,  Coots,  Wild  Redburn,  a  tale  of  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  issued  serially  in  The  York  Weekly  during 
1867 — and  so  forth. 

Our  author  has  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  The  New 
Orleans  True  Delta,  New  Orleans  Sunday  Delta,  The  Field  and 
Fireside,  New  York  Day  Book,  Ledger^  Sunday  Times,  New 
York  Weekly,  New  York  Ladie^  Magazine,  Old  Guard,  Metro- 
politan Record,  New  Orleans  Mirror,  Selma  Visitor,  Hingham 
(Englsxid) /ournal,  and  a  host  of  others. 

From  the  facts  given  it  will  be  apparent  that  Professor  Peck 
writes  with  great  ease,  and  great  rapidity,  and  for  the  million — 
the  blood-and-thunder-loving  million — and  that  he  gives  us 
strong  preparations  of  mingled  dangers,  dungeons,  and  daggers ; 
assassinations  and  assignations;  lawsuits,  suicides,  and  seduc- 
tions; graves,  greed,  ^osts,  and  guilt;  skeletons,  corpses,  and 
capsules ;  gorgons,  spectres,  and  chimeras  dire ! 

There  is  pervading  most  of  his  tales  a  Uppa^d-like  tone  of  the 
spasmodic,  that  stamps  charactei*  upon  his  "WTitings  as  a  whole. 

In  person)  Professor  Peck  is  powerfully  built,  being  five  feet 
ten  in  height  and  weighing  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds;  is  active  and  lively;  speaks  much,  well,  and  readily; 
has  black  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  and  dark  complexion ;  wears  full 
beard  and  moustache,  in  the  style  known  as  American ;  and  has 
small  extremities. 

He  is  the  father  df  a  large  family,  and  lives  at  Talbotton, 
Georgia,  but  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  tinie  in  the  city  of  New 
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York.     He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Ledger ^  with  a  salary. 
His  chirogriELph  is  mercaijtile,  practical,  fluent,  rapid,  legible, 
not  precise  at  all,  persistent,  eager,  restless,  and  ready. 


MISS  VIRGINIA  PENNY. 

The  Employments  of  Woman^  by  Miss  Penny  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  is  a  volume  designed  to  show  what  a  woman  can  do 
—  quid  femina  fossit,  as  Virgil  has  it-^in  these  times  of  self- 
reliance  and  woman's  need  to  work.  It  is  an  eminently  practical 
book,  telling  exactly  what  things  woman  can  do  widi  profit; 
such  as  straw-plaiting,  the  manufacture  of  willow-ware  into 
baskets  and  the  like,  bee  culture,  canning  fruits,  making  pre- 
serves, packing  pickles,  and  preparing  jams  and  jellies ;  besides 
a  score  of  other  things  to  do,  requiring  skill  without  strength,  and 
coming  widiin  the  scope  of  woman's  abilities. 


MRS.  ALMIRA  H.  LINCOLNl  PHELPS. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  in  her  Women  of  the  South  Distinguished  in 
Literature^  ms^es  mention  of  the  fact  that  of  the  distinguished 
literary  women  of  the  United  States,  only  two  are  members  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Of 
these  two,  one  is  Northern — ^faria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer  of 
NanUicket, — and  one  Southern — ^^the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Mx%.  Phelps,  nee  Hart,  was  born  in  Berliji,  Connecticut,  in 
the  year  1793,  and  is  the  youngest  of  a  Isirge  faniily.  Her  edu- 
qation  was  received  partly  feom  her  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 
well  known  in  school  circles;  and  partly  at  the  Seminary  of 
Miss  Hinsdale,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  At  nineteen  she 
ivas  married  to  Mr  Simeon  Lincoln,  editor  of  The  Co^meeficut 
Mirror,  published  in  Hartford. 
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At  the  age  of  thirty  ^e  was  left  a  widow  with  two  children. 
This  circHmstance  did  much  to  bring  out  the  vigourous  self- 
reliance  and  untiring  energy  that  have  so  eminently  character- 
ized her  through  her  long  life  of  litersuy  and  scientific  usefulness. 
She  at  once  set  herself  to  a  completion  of  her  education,  studied 
the  ancient  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  drawing  and  paint- 
ing ;  and  tlien  passed  seven  yeai*s  obmbimng  study  with  teaching, 
in  her  sister's  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York. 

In  1631  %he  became  ^rs.  PheljJs  by  mafriage  with  Hoin.  John 
Phelps  .of  fVermont^ 

Eight  years  after  this  she  was  chosen  to  preside  overtiie 
Female  Seminary  at  West  Chester,  P^iinsylvatii^ ;  and  in  1841 
came  t6  BaltimoJTe,  and  estabM^ied  th^  Patapsco  Femaie  Ii^sti- 
tute.  This  institution  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  first  in 
the  South,  and  its  patronage  was  very  extensive. .  She  resigned 
the  principalship  of  the  institute  after*  fourteen  years  of  ttninent 
'silccess.  ■—   '■  •'  ^'  .■  •■  *'  ■•    -  >  '  :'  ■■   ■ 

In  1849  Mrs.  Phelps  was  again  left  a  widow.  Sinde  tfcle  resig- 
nation of  her  position  as  head  of  her  pet  institute,  she  has  re- 
sided in  Baltimore,  enjoying  a  retirement  of  ease  and  elegfeihce. 
Mrs.  Freeman  thus  gracefully  refers  to  Mrs.  Phelps  m  her  pres- 
ent rckiiement : — 

"  She  still  holds  herself  in  tender  relation  to  her  pupils^  and  not 
a  week  passes  without  bringing  to  her  a  kindly  recognition  from 
some  one  of  her  lai^e  femily  of  intellectual  daughters. 

"  Represented  in  every  state  of  the  Union  by  tfiose  flourishing 
oflsho6ts  of  her  institution,  as  well  as  by  her  viiluable  sciehtific 
works,  surrounded  by  cultivated  friends,  she  retains  her  youthful 
freshness  and  vigour,  and  demonstrates  th^  art — so  nearly  a  'lost 
art*  among  American  women — of  'growing  old  gracefully.'  " 

Mrs.  Phelps  has  written  books  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects— dramas,  tales,  text-boOk^  translations,  lectmres,  lyrics, 
and  dictionaries — and  has  done  all  with  fair  measure  of  success, 
and  some  mth  eminent  ability.  Siie  has  wiitten  also  for  the 
private  fetag^;  kae  contributed  to  an  immense  number  of  period- 
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icals;  and  has  edited  Hu  Paiapsco  Magazine,  Most  pf  her 
scientific  and  class-books  have  been  recently  revised  and  some 
re-written.  A  Philadelphia  house  has  just  announced  a  new- 
edition  of  several  of  these. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  Mrs.  Phelps's  works  of 
various  kinds: — 

I.  DoUy  Ann  Grimes.    A  drama  for  private  theatricals. 
.  2.  The  Reformation.    A  drama. 

3.  IdaNsrman^or  Triah  and  ITieir  Uses*  Atalendtbamoral. 

4.  Lectures  on  Botany,  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  known  under  her 

5.  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

6*  A  Sui^lement  to  Lectures  on  Botcmy  for  Familiar  Teach- 
ing of  the  Natural  Sciences,     i860. 

7.  Botcmy  for  Beginners,  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

8.  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

9.  Manual  of  Chemistry,  by  Mrs.  Phelps  (as  are  also  the 
folk>wing.) 

10.  Chemistry  for  Be^ginners. 

II.  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy* 

12.  Philosophy  for  Beginners. 

13.  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  a  translation  from  the  French 
with  History  of  the  Science. 

14.  Geology  for  Begirmers. 

15.  Female  Student  and  Fireside  Friend. 

16.  Caroline  Westerly.    A  juvenile  story. 

17.  Translation  of  Madame  Necker  de  ^ZM^vat^s  Progressive 
Education. 

18.  A  Mother's  Journal.  A  joint  work  by  Mrs.  Phelps  and 
Mrs.  WillarA 

19.  Hours  with  My  Pupils. 

2a  Christian  Household.  A  volume  published  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  Baltimore  Church  Home. 

21.  Ot4r  Country.  A  duodecimo  of  423  pages,  containing 
contributions  fr<Mn  other  pens  also,  published  in  1864,  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  State  Fair  which  was  given  in  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  hospitals. 

22.  A  number  of  articles  sufficient  to  make  a  good-sized  vol- 
ume, contributed  to  The  National  Quarterly  Review^  upon  Eng- 
land under  the  Stuarts y  Glance  at  tlie  J^ine  Arts^  Foreign  Writers 
on  America,  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  Times,  The  de 
Saussures,  Popular  Botany,  and  a  number  contributed  to  the 
Church  Review,  among  which  are  Goethe,  His  Gemus  a^d 
Morals,  and  ne  Character  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

23.  Some  poems  of  an  clegaic  character — one  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  William  Darlington,  the  distinguished  botanist; 
that  of  Col.  Eugene  Van  Ness ;  and  that  of  Charles  Gibnore. 

^4.  In  1866  before  the  American  Association,  of  which  she  is 
a  member,  in  the  meeting  at  Buflalo,  was  read  a  paper  written  by 
her  upon  the  late  Edward  Hitchcock,  the  Christian  Philosopher, 

25.  A  series  of  biographical  sketches  for  the  Philadelphia 
H&me  Weekly,  under  the  general  title  of  Our  Picture  Gallery — 
"sketches  of  public  characters,  women  who  have  been  prominent 
in  social  life,  historical  scenes,  and  so  fordi,  with  a  spice  of  poli- 
tics, glancing  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and  with  friendly  re- 
gards towards  the  South,  giving  radicalism  an  occasional  squint." 
The  series  numbers  near  fifty,  I  believe,  and  is  still  going  on. 

It  would  probably  do  Mrs.  Phelps  a  partial  injustice  to  give 
specimens  of  her  poetical  composition ;  because  that  class  of 
her  literary  work  belongs  to  her  girlhood  and  less  mature  years. 
Her  reputation,  now  national  and  very  high,  rests  upon  graver 
Works  than  her  poetical  Muse  gave  birth  to. 

The  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Phelps  is  very  striking,  indicating 
at  first  blush  a  singular  youthfulness ;  and  diaracterized  by  a  de- 
gree of  persistence  and  continuity  that  I  have  never  seen  to  the 
same  degree  in  the  chirograph  of  woman.  It  is  rather  hastily 
written,  but  fiill,  elaborate,  and  well  digested. 
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ALBERT  PIKE. 

General  Pike  is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  on  Friday, 
the  29th  of  December,  1809.  Of  his  father,  our  author  says: 
"  He  was  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  who  woriced  hard,  paid  his 
taxes,  and  gave  all  his  chilcken  the  benefit  of  an  education," 
And  that  character  is  equal  in  dignity  to  an  earldom.  Until  six- 
teen, Albert  studied  at  the  A<;ademy  of  f  armington ;  tfien  entered 
Cambridge,  but,  finding  the  expenses  too  heavy,  he  left  and  went 
to  teaching.  Iii  1831  he  set  out  alone  westward,  then  southward, 
and  finally  halted  at  SsaiH4  M-  In  a  ye^r  or  two  he  worked  his 
way,  by  teaching  and  writing,  tp  Little  Jdock,  Arkansas,  where 
he  became  editor  of  The  Advocate.  In  1834  he  married,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Little  Rock,  we 
believe,  has  been  the  theatre  of  his  operations  as  a  lawyer, 
litterateur^  and  politiciaii  >sinc^  ihsX  time.  He  ^rved  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Mexican  war.  His  title  pC  General  comes  from 
his  service  in  the  Confederate  cause  during  the  late  war.  He  is 
to-day  upon  the  editoria)  staff  of  tb^  Memp^s  Appeal. 

General  Pike's  Uterary  production^  are: — 

I.  Poems  and  JProse  Sketches^  which  appeared  about  1825, 
throu^  a  publishfing  house  in  Boston.  The  volume  is  misce)< 
laneous,  if  not  heterogeneous^  containing  prose  and, poetry  — 
prose  accounts  of  his  western  travels  and  adventures  j  and  poetry 
that  had  accium^ated  during  the  preceding  years,  composed  in 
wilds  and  solitudes,  fit>m  Boston  to  Santa  F4  His  preface  to 
the  book  says:  "What  I  have  written  has  been  a  transcript  of 
my  own  feelings ;  top  mu<?h  so,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  fame. 
Writing  has  always  be^i^  tp  ipe  a  communion  with  ray  own  soul. 
These  poems  weife  composed  in  desertion  and  loneliness,  and 
sometimes  in  places  <rf  feiM^  and;  dajUger.  My  only  sources  of 
thought  have  been  my  own  mind,  and  Nature,  who  has  appeared 
to  me  generally  in  desolate  guise  and  utter  dreariness,  and  not 
unfirequentiy  in  sublimity." 
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2.  Hymns  to  the  tjhds.  These  Hymns  were  originally  written 
during  the  author's  school-tfeaching  days,  when  the  classics  were 
his  daily  food,  'f  hey  were  first  published  in  Blackwood* s  Maga- 
zine^ during  the  year  1839 ;  and,  meeting  with  great  favour  there, 
were  eagerly  taken  up  here;  and  several  years  after — about 
1853,  I  suppose — were  envolumed  The  Gods  tos  hymned 
are  the  veritable  "grand  old  Gods  of  Rome" ;  stdi  as  Neptune, 
Apollo,  Venus,  Diana,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Somnus. 
While  the  names  are  Latin,  there  is  much  of  the  cTiaracter  of 
the  Grecian  divinities,  the  usual  modern  confusion  of  ideas 
properly  quite  clearly  distinct  The  Hymns  are  vigorous  and 
full  of  thought;  not  of  music,  however. 

3.  NugcB,  ,by  Albert  Pike,  printed  for  private  distribution,  ap- 
peared in  1854.  Oftly  a  hundred  and  sixty  copies  weife  printed. 
This  contains  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  embracing 
the  Hymns  to  ffte  Cods, 

I  shall  give,  a$  an  illustrative  specimen  of  General  Pike's 
verse,  his  lyric,  To  the  Mocking  Bird:— 

Thou  glonout  mocker  of  the  world  !    I  hear 

Thy  many  voices  rmgmg  through  the  glooms 
Of  these  green  ^litudes;  and  all  the  clear,^ 
Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  ear 

And  floods  the  heart.     Over  the  sphered  ton^bs. 
Of  vanished  nations  rolls  tTiy  music  tide. 

No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illumes 
The  mepiory  of  those  nations — they  have  died. 

None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  mayst  sing^ 

i^erhaps,  b*er  me,  as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 
Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scorned  of  all  cities !    Thou  dost  leave 
The  world's  turmoil  and  never-ceasing  din, 
Where  one  from  others  nb  existence  weaves, 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  grey  and  grieves, 

.  Where  misery  gnaws  the  maiden's  heart  withiti  j 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad  green  woods. 
And  -With  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
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Their  heart  to  harmony.     No  jar  inttudes 
Upon  thy  sounding  melody.     Oh,  where. 
Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air, 

Is  one  so  dear  as  thou  to  these  old  solitudes  ? 

Ha  !  what  a  burst  was  that !     The  i^olian  strain 
Goes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 

Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  comes  agahi  ^- 

A  multitudinous  melody  ^ —  like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees, 
'  Over  a  ringing  lake.     It  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness, 

Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt,  when  roimd  it  roll 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame,  till  we  become, 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 

And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  ding^  to  the  goaL 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  live  with  the^ 
Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades^ 

Alone  with  nature ;  but  it  may  not  be. 

I  have  to  struggle  with  the  troubling  sea 
Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.     Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 
Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow-chedcered  glades^ 

While  nought  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimness  o'er 
The  brilliance  of  thy  heart ;  but  I  must  wear. 
As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care, 

As  penitents  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth  wore. 

Yet  why  complain  ?    What  though  fond  hopes  deferred 
Have  overshadowed  Youth's  green  paths  with  ^oom  I 

Still,  joy's  rich  mudc  is  not  all  unheard; 

There's  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humUe  home* 

There  is  an  eye,  with  love's  devotion  bright. 
The  darkness  of  existence  to  illume  1 

Then  why  complain  ?     When  death  shall  cast  his  bli^^t 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees;  and  from  thy  swelling  breast. 

O'er  them  thy  song  shall  pour  like  a  rich  flood  of  lig^t. 
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The  theme  is  highly  poetical,  tnit  it  admits  of  greater  variety 
of  tones  in  its  utterance  dian  General  Pike  has  given  it  Only 
die  scdemn  morale  can  reconcile  us  to  the  want  of  imitative — 
onomatopoetic — movement  in  the  earlier  portions  of  die  poena. 
The  measure  is  too  stately.  The  poem  has  more  dioog^  but 
less  musip  than  Judge  Meek's  Mocking  Bird;  more  energy  and 
pathos,  but  less  playful  fency  than  Xo  the  Mocking  Bird  of  For- 
tunatus  Crosby;  more  earnestness,  but  less  lyrical  flexibility 
dian  a  poem  on  the  same  si^bject  by  Ridiard  Henry  Wilde ; 
more  dignity,  but  less  rhythmical  polish  than  that  of  Rodman 
Drake ;  more  accurate  conception  dian  those  of  Miss  Hannah 
F.  Could,  St  Lqger  L.  Carter,  or  Charles  Hubner;  more  com- 
pleteness than  the  melodramatic  touch  of  Henry  Flaih.  Yet  all 
these  have  done  something  well;  and  amoi^  them  att  General 
Pike's  poem  will  endure  with  the  most  lasdi^. 

General  Pike  seems  to  be;  to  a  great  extent,  devoid  of  literary 
ambition,  and  falls  with  reluctance  into  the  life  editorial,  whidi 
is  too  glaring  and  noisy  for  his  quiet  tastes  and  love  of  repose. 

Hb  chirograph  is  Hght,  small,  and  very  neat-looking ;  not  very 
legible  nor  strong,  but  n^pid,  and  yet  short  and  round.  It  is  an 
esthetical  hand,  indicating  love  of  retirement  and  enjoyment  of 
nature,  especially  in  her  scditudes;  sensitiveness^  cutture,  and  a 
certain  homeless  self-reliance,  that  is  in  a  strange  way  Pdesque 
and  bitter. 


CHARLES  A.  PILSBURY. 

Among  the  sprightliest  of  our  young  writers  is  Mr.  Pilsburv 
of  New  Orleans.  He  is  versatile,  witty,  and  quick.  Of  deficate 
features,  brown  curly  hair,  and  gende  bearing,  he  impresses  a 
stranger  as  rather  feminine;  but  the  tone  of  his  graver  leaders  in 
the  morning  paper,  and  his  exhaustive  statbdcal  essays  on  politi- 
cal economy  in  DeBovfs  Review^  are  masculine  enough.  He 
is  devoted  to  music;  passionatdy  ibnd  of  the  qpora;  delights  in 
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theatricals;  has  correct  taste  m  the  fiae  arts;  sketches  from 
nature  ;*  paints  m  oil  and  water  coldtirs ;  4s  ever  ready  with  a 
bon  tact:  has  a  special  partiaHty  for  the  sea  and  nautical  afiairs 
generally ;  pets  flowers,  keeps  dierai  about  him,  ahd  wears  them ; 
scorns  not  the  rosy  wine ;  appreciates  "purple  and  iine  linen" ; 
wears  fine  jewelry ;  adores  woman ;  and  in  general  bestows  a 
hi^  and  properly  appreciative  estimate  upon  the  ''good  things 
of  this  life."  He  is  ^  gr^  fiiTDmite  witfi  both  women  of  esprit 
and  men  of  wit ;  and  enjoys  the  Bohemian  spirit  c€  editorial  life. 

Mr.  Pilsbury  was  bcmi  in  1^39,  and  has  led  a  roaming  life 
from  British  America  to  Mexico.  He  spent  two  3^ean$  i&  Texas, 
mostly  in  the  Indian  <ioixntry«  While  in  that  i^gion  he  wrote 
tegularly  for  the  New-Odeans  press— also  for  other  journals 
North  and  South — aketdns,  poetiy,  and  correspondence  fitmi 
the  wild  West  In  1859,  he  ecossed  the  {^ns  into  Utah,  and 
spei^  Sonte  tiite  with  die  army  there.  In  f  d9'9  or  i860  he 
became  editcnr  of  the  Haifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Morning  Journal^ 
and  continued  in  that  posirion  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  in 
18^5.  The  Merning  Journal  WZ&  die  first  newspaper  in  British 
America  to  espouse  the  Soudiem  cause,  and  continued  to  advo- 
cate it  unto  the  bi<;ter  end.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
''rebel"  oxi^xu  Mr»  PSdnuy  at  die  same  time  contributed 
editorials  on  Ameiioan  affairs  to  The  Halifax  Reporter^  and  was 
a  contributor  to  various  colonial  journals,  and  also  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  IndMSi  die  well-known  Confederate 
organ  in  England.  In  1865  he  returned  to  New  Orleans ;  and 
to-day  writes  contributorial  leaders  for  the  New-Orleans  Times^ 
and  also  had  therein,  recently,  a  series  of  sketches,  called 
Fepiia  and  I,  whidi  liave  been  highly  praised  He  writes  statis- 
tical and  politico-economical  papers  for  De  Bo^s  Commercial 
Review.  He  is  engaged  upon  a  novel,  which  promises  to  deter- 
mine a  position  for  him  in  literature  proper ;  and  those  who  know 
him  best  feel  most  confidence  in  that  position's  being  a  higli 
orie. 

A  little  "gocccL-^At  the  Ball — is  a  pecutiar  fnixture  of  the 
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naivcy  the  common-place,  and  the  piquante ;  and  I  give  it  as  a 
specimen  of  his  verse'  style : — 

In  the  garden  I  plucked  them ; 
Twin  rosebuds  oa  a  single  stem ; 
One  for  you  afid  due  for  me — 
How  fi«h  and  ^r  their  (Petals  be ! 

Winter  winds  had  nigped  and  chilled  them, 
Cruel  frosts  had  well  nigh  killfed  them« 
But,  despite  the  wintry  weather, 
Fair  twhi  buds,  they  bloomed  together. 

When  at  the  ball  to-night  we  meet. 
These  shall  be  our  emblems  sweet — 
All  unknown  to  stranger  eyes — 
Of  true  love  that  never  dies. 

Yours  lies  nestled  in  j«arbnast  — 
Hsq[^  flower  to  be  so  blest  I 
Mine  in  button*ho]je  I'll  twine 
Above  this  captive  heart  of  mine; 

Now  and  then,-  as  yon  are  dancing, 
^  O'er  youv  shoulder  you'll  be  glueing 

y  Toward  the  flawer,  which  cnid  iate 

Thus  has  severed  from  its  mate. 

At  each  glance  from  out  your  eyes. 
Cupid's  wing^  arrow  flies, 
Unseen,  unthoug^t  of,  save  by  one. 
Yet  it's  mission's  surely' done. 

As  each  keenly-pointed  dart 
Makes  a  target  of  my  heart. 
Out  the  crimson  blood  comes  gushii^. 
And  through  all  my  veins  is  rushinig^ 

While  my  neighbor,  grey  and  prosy, 
Wonders  ^y  I've  grown  so  rosy. 
HcBmy  wcmder^  little  chance  Is 
He  will  intercept  our  gkoces. 
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But  I  never  dance,  you  know, 
So  while  through  the  swift  galop^ 
Polka,  quadrille,  or  the  lancers, 
A  peerless  queen  among  the  dancers, 

Lightest,  brightest,  sweetest,  best. 
With  my  rose  up<xi  your  breast. 
Swift  you  glide  with  winning  crftoe» 
I  look  ever  for  your  fskce. 

One  might  take  me  for  a  statue 
As  I  stand  here  looking  at  you; 
Looking  doubtless  somewhat  lonely. 
As  my  thoughts  are  for  you  <mly. 

Deaf  and  dumb  to  all  around  me  — 
By  some  potent  spell  you've  bound  me — 
Steeled  against  the  charms  of  all, 
I  stand  here  against  the  walL 

'Doubtless  people  look,  and  wonder 
"Who's  that  stupid  fellow  yonder. 
Who  seldom  talks  and  never  dances— 
-  £ver  steafing  furtive  glances, 

As  if  looking,  hopmg,  longing, 
For  some  one  to  him  bdos^^ing." 
But  these  flowers  they  ne'er  disooyer. 
Worn  by  nustress  and  by  lover. 


When  you  rest  your  weary  feet 

I  will  come  to  you,  my  sweet. 

Touch  your  hand,  and  say  "  Good-mornings" 

For  the  day  is  nearly  dawning. 


WILLIAM  S.  PLUMER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Plumkr  is  at  present  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Senoiiiaty  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.     He  is  a  native,  I  believe,  of  western  Penn- 
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sylvania ;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Lexington, 
Virginia ;  has  been  pastor  in  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Balti- 
more ;  was  at  one  time,  a  Professor  in  Alleghany  Seminary,  in 
western  Pennsylvania;  was,  during  his  ministry  in  Richmond, 
an  editor  also ;  married  a  lady  of  South  Carolina ;  and  moved 
to  Columbia  directly  from  PottsviUe,  Pennsylvania,  whither  he 
had  been  called  to  ministerial  duties  from  Baltimore,  where  he 
had  fallen  into  disfavour,  in  consequence  of  his  moderate  or 
conservative  views  in  politics  —  rather,  as  I  infer,  because  he 
declined  to  mix  religion  and  peptics  in  his  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
His  published  works  are  the  following  i-r— 

1.  The  Grace  of  Christ  This  voJume  appeared  in  1849, 
issued  by  the  Presb3^erian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia, 
by  which  were  also  issued  the  four  following :  — 

2.  The  Law  of  God.     x^^. 

3.  SaifU  and  Sinner.     . 

4.  Words  of  Truth  and  Love.     1867. 

5.  The  Ribbon  Room. 

6.  Short  Sermons  for  LitHe  Children.  Published  by  the  S.  S. 
Union. 

7.  The  Church  and  her  Enemies.  Issued  by  the  Baptist  Pub. 
lication  Society,  Phfladelphia,  as  w^re  also  the  two  following : — 

8.  Rome  Against  the  Bible. 

9.  The  Bible  Against  Rome.    . 

10.  Thoughts  Worth  Remembering.  Published  by  the  Metho- 
dist Boc^  Concern,  New  York. 

11.  The  Bible  True.  Published  (also  the  two  following)  by 
the  New-York  Tract  Society. 

12.  Vital  Godliness.    1864. 

13.  The  Rock  of  our  SalvatioH.     1866. 

14.  Jehovakfireh.  1865,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

15-  Studio  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Same  publishers.     1866. 

Dr.  Plumer  (die  word  is  pronounced  Flummer)  is  iKited  for 

the  practical  character  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  untiring  industry 
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with  which  he  pursues  his  vocation.  He  is  spoken  of  by  the 
critics  as  being  rather  positive  than  polemic  in  the  n^anner  of 
presenting  his  thoughts  ^to  the  reader*  He  4s  an  adc^ive  son 
of  the  South.     Has  a  family. 


MISS  ELIZA  JANE  POITEVENT. 

Under  the  n&m  de  plu$ne  of  P€(irl  Rwtts^  Miss  Poitevent 
has  won  a  place  of  great  fisbvotir  in  the  hearts  of  our  Crfescent- 
City  and  GulfState  readers/  She  is  quite  young  and  charn^g 
as  a  poet  should  be ;  and  is  a  native  of  Mis^i^i,  the  place  of 
her  nativity  being  near  Pearl  Kiver^  «t  HabolocMtto,  sc>me 
thirty  miles  inland  from  Bay  St.  Louift.      •  '    ' 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  she  made  her  appe^ance  in 
print  as  a  contributor  to;  The  S^utk,  2^  Ik^aty  sheet  tiien  con- 
ducted, in  New  Orleans,  by  John  W.  Ov^^,  Esquire.  Siiice 
that  time,  she  has  been  a  cbnstiant  contributor  to  the  N.  O. 
Sunday  Times,  The  Picayune,  and,  more  recently,  to  the  New- 
York  H&me  JournaJ.  An.  editor  <rf  the  Ci^escent  Cky  chsurac- 
terizes  her  5tyle  as  ''nmplerdelici^  and  truthfur';  and  a 
reverend  editorial  critic  of  Nashville,  himsetf  a  poet,  thus  i^>eaks 
of  her : — 

'^  Her  Muse  inspires  the  deepest  pathos,  the  most  earnest  sym- 
pathy of  sorrow  or  of  joy  \  tiie  softest^  gendest,  sweetest  breath- 
ings of  love ;  and  her  song  is  as  easy,  and  mellow,  atid  natural 
as  the  joy-notes  of  the  lark  soaring  tpward  the  empyitean;  or  die 
mock-bird  of  her  own  sunny  clime,  as  in  exultant  gyrations,  or 
aerial  flights  he  trills  and  carols  his  outgushing  joys,  or  anon  in 
the  turtle's  cooing  notes,  more  plaintive,  to  be  sure,  but  00  fess 
sweet,  simple,  natural" 

One  of  Miss  Poitevenfs  characteristic  pieces  is  Waiting — a 
lyric  very  delicate,  dreamy,  and  ide^il  •<- which  quote  entire  s-^ 
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Down,  tbb  goldm  shoces  of  SiHueti  ^ 

On  the  silver  Twilight  ^rand, . 
Fpr  my  dark-^^  poet-lover  ■ 

I  in  diesaiky  waiting  stand. 

O'er  the  waters  deep  that  part  us, 

In  the  fairy  }>arque  of  Thought^ 
Winged  with  silken  sails  from  Dreamland, 

By  tlie  hand  of  Fancy  wrought. 

He  is  floating,  floating  softly, 

•  Fk>ftting  straight  to  lo^  and  me. 
Hark  !  the  mellow,  tnellotr  mn^c 
,      -      Of  MsVoleetipon'thesea. 

Reason  guides  the  fairy  shallop. 

And  his  heart-throbs  dip  it  low  ; 
With  a  dreamy,  dreamy  motion^ 

Rock  it  gj^ntly  to.  aud  fro,  v 

He  has  passed  the  ^oals  of  Pleasure, 

Though  the  sirens  smging  there 
Soiight  to  b^d  htm  to  their  bosoms  ^ 

With  their  goldot,  golden  hair. 

And  he  brii^  a  precioi|s  frjeigfitage. 

Sparkling  gems  of  Poesie, 
Gathered  l^rom  the  I^  p(  Beauty, 

And  this  weal^  is  all  for  ms  1 

A&  for  me  1  his  chaste,  his  chosen. 

Standing  by  the  Sunset-land, 
Like  the  spirit  of  a  Lily 

On  the  silver  Twilight  strand  ! 

As  unlike  Waitmg'  as  it  islposaWe  for  Miss  Poitevent  to 
write  or  even  conceive- — land  yet  it  is  diar^cteristic  of  her  ideal 
nature  —  is  Only  fl  Hearty  which  I  give  as  a  counter-piece  to  the 
gentler  melo^es  just  quoted :  — 

Only  a  heart,  a  woman's  heart ; 

Step  on  it !  fcnish  it !  soJ 
Bravely  done,  like  a  man,  and  true. 

Turn  on  your  heel  and  go, 
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Only  a  heart  I    Do  not  fear,  my  lordt 

Nobody  on  earth  is  near 
To  come  to  the  cry  of  the  wounded  things 

And  God  b  too  far  to  hear  1 

Only  a  heart !    What  matters  It,  pray. 

My  lord  of  the  iron  heel  ? 
Crush  it  agaili,  with  a  pitiless  smile  ; 

*Tis  weakness,  my  lord,  to  feel. 

Nay,  stoop  not  to  touch  it,  or  soothe  it,  my  lord. 

With  the  balm  of  a  gentle  word. 
So  —  so — coldly  turn  from  the  crushed,  bleeding  thing ; 

It  is  only  a  heart,  my  lord. 

Only  a  heart !    What  harm  is  done  ? 

Let  it  bleed  in  the  dust  and  moan. 
Or  stifle  its  anguish  as  best  it  may. 

Or  stiflen,  my  lord,  into  stone. 

Only  a  heart !    It  was  fredi,  and  youag^ 

And  tender,  and  warm,  I  know* 
As  pure  as  the  spirit  of  chastity. 

My  Idrd ;  and  it  loved  you  so. 

But  nothing  is  lost.     Let  it  <fie,  my  lord. 

Let  its  death  be  quiet  or  slow. 
Such  hearts  ace  plenty  as  summer  leaves; 

We  find  them  wherever  we  go. 

Only  a  heart  !  and  for  loving  you  so  ! 
The  cup  that  you  gave  let  it  drain 
-     To  the  bitferest  dr^E.     Let  k  quiver  axkd  bleed. 
I>t  it  beat  a  full  rhythm  of  pain. 

Nay  I     Stay  not  to  make  it  a  grave,  my  lord  ;     . 

But  back  to  your  pleasures  depart  — 
No  blood  on  your  hand,  no  stain  on  your  soul ; 

It  was  only  a  weak  woman's  heart  I 
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EDWARD  A.   POLLARD. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  during  the  war  probably  the  most  widely 
known  journalist  in  the  Confederacy;  as  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  editors,  was  at  the  head 
of  its  class  of  journals.  He  was  known  as  an  opposition  man ; 
and  his  paper  was  fearless,  independent,  pungent,  anti-adminis- 
tration, and  able ;  and  par  cifnsequent^  was  eminently  popular, 
although  the  body  of  the  people  p^ihaps  felt  that  its  asperities 
were  oflten  too  severe  and  its  denunciatory  criticisms  of  public 
affairs  and  officials  sometimes  misplaced. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  born  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  February,  1832, 
in  Nelson  County^  Virginia.  His  father,  Hon.  Richard  Pollard, 
was  for  eight  years  United  States  Minister  to  Chili,  under  the 
appointinent  of  President  Jackson.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Senator  William  C  Rives  of  Virginia.  The  relationship  em- 
braces the  Cabells>  a  large  and  inlhiential  family  in  that  state. 

Oiu:  author  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  graduated  in  some  branches  in  1849;  ^^^  ^^  William  and 
Mary  College,  where  he  studied  law  under  Judge  Beverly  Tucker, 
the  eminent  jurist  He  was  a  great  fevourite  of  Judge  Tucker, 
and  iii^ibed  from  that  source,  no  doubt,  the  tenor  of  his  politi- 
cal views. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Pollard's  leaving  William  and  Mary 
before  graduation  in  law,  furnishes  an  incident  illustrative  of  his 
character.  He  was  an  opposition  man  at  that  early  date.  He 
led  a  revolt  against  a  rule  of  college  discipline  which  required 
the  students  to  testify  privately^  in  the  Blue  Room,  as  to  their 
pranks  and  disorders.  This  mode  of  educing  testimony  had 
been  long  unpopular  with  the  students,  especially  so  with  those 
of  sensitive  tone  and  Southern  opinions  of  honour  and  truth. 
This  movement  required  his  withdrawal  from  the  college, 
although  he  was  not  publicly  expelled.  Judge  Tucker  has  left 
upon  record  die  highest  testimonials  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
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great  ability  of  his  ^i^ve^  and  of  his  confidence  in  the  promise 
of  a  brilliant  future  thW.  lay  brfoite  iim.  ■  Mr.  Pollard  was  at 
that  time  eighteen  years  of  age. 

After  leaving  William  and  Mary  College  he  finished  his  law 
studies  with  Joseph  J.  Speed,  Esquire,  a  celebrated  lawyer  ci 
Baltimore.  He  emig^rjited  lo  CaHforaa,  and  shared  the  adven- 
turous life  incident  to  that  wild  itgioa  until  iB55»  whoi  he 
directed  hU  wanderings  ^oUtbwfu^sp«t>^yucig  toaietiq^ia  nc»rth- 
em  Mexico,  avd  4gaiti  iA>Nicai;»gua;  aikd  at,  length  returned  to 
the  States.  He  next  Apei:i^  tw© .  yean  in  Washington  City,  where 
he  wfis  employed  during  Bmcbaaaa's  administration  as  Clerk  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  ia  tbee  House  ^f  Re^esentadyes.  At 
tlie  breaking-out  of  the  war  be  ;Wis  without,  political  jenafdoy- 
menti  and  was  studyifig  for  the  Episcopal  miiiistry,  having  been 
adn^tted  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Meade  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  pnly  interval  that  he  Jiad  durvoig  Jiii  editorial  labours 
was  about  eight  mqnth^  when  he  wa$  iaipiisooia:  in  the  North, 
having  been  (;£^ured  at  seaiooihid  wftytd  £n^aiKi^)on;a  Uteraiy 
mission.  Since  the  wai*  he  b$^  b^n  devoted  exchasively  to 
literary  punsuits.     j     -      .  .  .  .  i     ' 

In  the  summer  of  t368,  jju«t  at  tbe  opening  .oC  the  psesk^fi- 
tial  campaign,  Mr;  FoUardcomuMav^edlthe  publicarioii  of  a 
weekly  called  The  jpoliiUai  PampU^t  .The  principles  of  the 
journal  were  democratic.     It  survived  only  two  weeks. 

His  worlds  are ; —  .     ;  " 

1.  Black  Z^»w?;w![r..,  Published  i;x  New^Yoik,  1859.  ^^ 
consists  of  sketches  of  negro  jslavery^  auecdotes,  illustrative 
scenes,  etc.,  and  went  through  twQ  edition^.,  r   . 

2.  Soi^hern  History  of  the  War.  A^p^Ojred  in  1866.  It  is  a 
large  work  of  two  octavo  volumes,  Puring  the  progress  of  the 
war  there  appeared  in  Richmond  successively,  firooaycar  to  year, 
the  First^  Year  of  the  War^  Secofid  Year  of  the  War,  and  so 
on,  four  volumes.  These  volume?,  retouched  and  extended  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  make  ^p  the  above  jKLfA?ry, ./ 

3.  The  Lost  Cause.    Thi^  is  the  magnum  opus  of  Mr.  PoHard. 
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it  appeared  in  Nfew  Ypr>,  1866;  is  an  octavo  of  750  pages,  and 
sold  y^ry  largely.  The  publi^ers  claim  to  have  half  a  million 
readers — a  hundred  thousand  copies  sold.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  French. 

4.  Observations  in  the  North.  Ten  months  in.  prison  and  on 
parole.     A  duodecimo  of  about  i6q  pages. 

5.  A  number  of  brochures,  among  which  are  The  Southern 
*§)/,  a  paper-cover  volume  of  i2q  pages;  77ie  Rival  Adminis- 
tratwns;  The  Two  Nations ;  ^sxAA  Last  Appeal  to  the  People 
of  the  Souths  publisl^d  ^ee  pr  four  days  before  the  fall  (^ 
RichmoiKi. 

6.  Zee  and  His  Lientenants,  Appeared  in  1867 ;  consists  of 
biographies  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  die  Southern  armies; 
an  octavo  of  852  pages,  illijstrated., 

7.  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  W^  announced  for  the  spring 
of  1868.  The  author^ s  desigp  in  producing  a  biography  of  Jef- 
ferson at  this  time  and  *Hn  connection  with  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  country,''  is  ^^  to  make  this  connection  and  to 
apply  the  great  lessons  it  contains." 

8.  The  Last  Cause  Regained.  Appeared  in  1868.  It  is  a 
kind  pf  pendant  to  The  Lost  Cause. 

9.  Life  of  Jefferson  Dmnis.     This  work  appeared  in  18^9. 


FRANCIS  PEYRE  PORCHER,  M.D. 

Dr.  PoRCH£R  is  a  f^ysidan  of  distinction  in  Charlseton, 
Soudi  Carolina^  and  was  bom  there  about  the  year  1825.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  the  ancient  Collegiate  In- 
stitute of  Mount  Zion,;at  WinnsbcM-o  in  his  native  state.  He 
took  his  literary  degree  at  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1844.  His  degree  in  medicine  he  received  frPm  the 
Medial  CoUejge  at  Charleston  a  few  years  later. 

He  has  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  marked  suc- 
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cess  to  boteny  as  a  branch  of  physics  immediately  adjimct  to 
his  profession.  His  writings  bear  abiiost  exclusively  upon  that 
subject 

Dr.  Porcher  is  of  Huguenotic  ancestry,  and  of  a  family  among 
the  first  in  Charleston. 

His  published  works  are :  — 

1.  A  Sketch  of  tht  Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  This 
is  an  octavo  of  250  pages,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1849. 
It  is  a  report  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
isessions  held  in  Baltimore  and  Boston ;  Dr.  Porcher  being  at 
that  time  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
and  Obstetric  Societies,  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  forms  part — in  volume  second — of  The 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Assocciation. 

2.  The  Medical,  Poisonous,  and  Dietetic  Properties  of  the  Cryp- 
to gamic  Plants  of  the  United  States,  This  is  an  octavo  of  126 
pages,  published  in  1854,  in  The  Transections  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  volume  seventh,  it  being  a  report  made  to 
that  association  at  its  sessions  held  in  Richmond  and  St  Louis. 

3.  Illustrations  of  Disease  with  the  Microscope,  This  is  a 
prize  essay,  to  which  the  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
offered  by  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  was  awarded, 
in  February,  i860. 

4.  Clinical  Investigations,  Aided  by  the  Microscope  and  by 
Chemical  Reagents  ;  "  with  nucroscopial  observations  of  pathologi- 
cal specimens,  medical  and  surgical,  obtained  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina."  This  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soudi 
Carolina  Medical  Association,  in  Charleston,  in  1861 ;  and  is  an 
octavo  of  132  pages.  Its  title-page  designates  it  as  "a  contribu- 
tion intended  to  disclose  the  minute  history  of  the  diseases 
prevailing  in  that  latitude,  and  to  assist  the  future  student;  with 
upwards  of  500  original  drawings  from  nature  made  at  the  time 
of  the  observations."  The  epigraph  is  from  linnaeus,  and  is 
aptly  significant — Natura  mcuxime  miranda  in  minimis. 
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5*  Resources  of  the  Sotithern  Fields  and  Forests^  Medical^ 
Economical^  and  Agricultural;  being  also  a  Medical  Botany  of 
the  Confederate  States,  with  practical  information  on  the  useful 
properties  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs.  This  is  a  Confederate 
book,  and  was  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon^General  in 
1863,  and  is  a  stout  octavo  of  over  six  hundred  pages.  The 
author  has  kept  this  work  under  his  hands,  and  has  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  ready  for  the  press. 

6.  A  Medico-Botanical  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  and  Ferns  of 
St,  foMsy  Berkeley y  South  Carolina,  This  is  Dr.  Poither's  thesis 
offered  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1847  ;  and  was  published  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

While  a  lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Charleston  Preparatory  School, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  D.  J.  Cain,  Dr.  Porcher  edited  The 
CJuirleston  Medical  Joutnal  and  Review  through  five  volumes, 
and  contributed  largely  to  its  pages. 


MRS.  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

Authors  are  often  impelled  to  literary  pursuits  by  some  strin- 
gent necessity;  or,  wakened  from  the  repose  of  happiness  by 
some  great  suffering,  find  refuge  and  utterance  in  letters.  This 
is  especially  true  of  women  who  have  laboured  in  this  field. 

Among  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  our  Southern  female 
writers,  is  Mrs.  Preston,  most  widely  known  now  as  the  author  of 
Beechenbrook,  a  poem.  To  her  the  Muse  has  not  been  a  medi- 
cina  Mali,  and  hardly  a  curce  requies,  as  Ovids  was ;  nor  has  she 
had  Poverty  to  string  her  lyre,  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  lyrists 
said  of  his  own.  That  which  she  has  written  has  been  the  pas- 
time and  not  the  serious  business  of  her  life.  Her  utterances 
have  all  been  spontaneous,  and  always  thrown  into  literary  form 
with  great  rapidity  and  ease.  • 

Mrs.  Preston,  p^e  Junkin,  is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.    Dr. 
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Junkin,  once  Presideat  of  W^SSgl^Wj  immediately  adjunct  to  # 
Virginia.  She  is  di^  wife  of  Colonel  J.  ^>%^^^\^^y^\y  upon  that  > 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  himself 
culture,  taste,  and  vigour.  ^N^fly  among 

Mrs.  Preston  is  too  happily  situated  in  Hie  to  hav 
biography — a  happy  wife;  a  proud  modier;  the  mistress^ 
home  of  affluence  and  taste ;  gifted  as  a  poet ;  a  lady  of  culture 
of  position,  and  of  illustrious  ancestry,  — her  boat  is  gliding  over 
smooth  waters.     She  has,  notwithstanding  tibese  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, publi^ed  two  volumes,  both  of  merit.     They  are 
these :  — 

1.  Silverwood:  a  Book  of  Memories^  was  published  by  Derby 
&  Jackson,  New  YotIc,  in  1S56.  It  is  not  a  sensational  novel  in 
any  sense  of  that  word,  and  did  not  succeed  in  any  noisy  way, 
but  had  a  fair-  succe^.  Its  story  is  of  course,  then,  simple ;  but 
it  is  full  of  padiQS,  affi^tion,  and  true  life ;  often  too  sad  to  please 
the  thoughtless ;  light  in  its.  easy  and  unstrained  naturalness ; 
teaching  the  lesson  of  resignation ;  sad,  but  hopeful ;  and,  in  fine, 
true  to  the  epigraph  selected  by  the  author —  "  From  the  sessions 
of  sweet,  silent  tbougbt»  I  s\unroon  up  remembrance."  The 
life  described  is  Southern,  and  the  manner  of  the  writer — I  do 
not  mean  the  style — is  also  unmistakably  Southemu 

2.  Beechenbrook:  a  Rhyme  of  the  War^  is  a  narrative  poem  of 
sixty-five  duodecimo  pages,  written  during  the  war,  in  the  midst, 
as  it  were,  of  the  scenes  described.  Beechenbrook  is  a  Southern 
homestead.  The  heroine  is  the  mistress  of  that  home.  The 
hero  is  a  Confederate  officer  who  fights  and  dies  in  that  cause ; 
and  the  theme  of  the  poem  is  that  wife's  experiences  in  equipping 
her  husband  for  the  field,  in  enduring  the  agony  of  home-suspense, 
in  doing  the  all  that  our  women  did  in  those  days,  and  in  bowing 
as  only  woman  can  beneath  the  final  stroke.  The  poem  is  full  of 
action  too;  we  have — to  quote  the  language  of  the  poem 
itself  — 


The  claAgour  of  muskets,  the  flftshing  of  steel. 
The  clutter  of  spurs  on  the  sto«t4iooted  hed. 
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The  wavu)^  of  hantrtrH, .  the  iwlooMt  ^nm^ft. 

Of  mar^famg  battmBoasi  ^«-«tlie  %sx3f  stmp 

Of  steeds  in  tb^r . wac^harncBs,  sewl^r  decbeA  out. 

The  blast  of  the  bugk,  the  hutrjr^  the  shout, 

The  terrible  energy,  eager  and  wild, 

That  lights  u{$' the' face  of  m&ii,  'Woniah,  and  child; 

That  bums  on  aU-Bps,  thact  arouses  all  powers.     • 


5,&wrc«  of  AeSr 

(iSe  Coflfetec  ** 
properties  of 

^^^^1  There  is  much  tension  of  soul  in  the  book,  and  the  climax 
Arrangement  is  well  maaaged:  —-. 

f  When  we  tftlnk  w^Tiavb  touched  the  far  limit  at  last, 

One  throe,  and  ttie  point  of  endurance  is  passed ; 
When  we  shivering  hang  on  the  verge  of  despair. 
There  still  is  capacity  left  us  to  bear. 

And.  this  capacity  is  fully  ind  freely  tried  throughout  j9^^r^^»- 

The  general  movement  of  the  verse  is  anapaestic,  though  it  is 
elieved  from  time  to  tii^e^tb  lyrics  ii\'Otber  measures.  I  here 
resent  one  of  thesisr  fyric.  mterludes — tiieope^g  of  Chapter 


mi- 


Break,  my  heart,  and  ease  this  pain ; 
Cease  to  throb,. thou  tortured  brain; 
Let  me  die,  since  he  is  slain — 
Shun  in  batde ! 

Blessedbrow^  tht^t  loved  to  rest 
Its  deaf  whiteness  .on  my  breast ; 
Gory  was  the  grass  it  prest — 
Slain  in  battle ! 

dh,  that  still  knd  stately  form ! 
Never  more  will  it  be  warm; 
Cl^led  beneath  that  iron  stonn— • 
^utib  battte ! 

Not  a  pillow  for  his  head ; 
Not  a  hand  to  smd6th  his  bed ; 
^ibl'OBe  ienddr  partbg^aud*^  . 
Sain  in  battle! 
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Stndg^twi^  ftom  that  Uoody  tod. 
Where  the  tramplmg  honemen  trod, 
lifted  to  the  urms  of  God,— 
SkOa  hi  battle ! 

Kot  my  love  to  eome  betwtcsy 
With  ks  mtefposmg  screen ; 
Naught  of  earth  to  mteryene^ — 
$lamm  battle!-^ 

&iatched  the  purple  billows  o'er. 
Throng  the  fiendish  rage  andfewr. 
To  the  far  and  peaceftd  shore- 
Slain  in  battle  1 

Nunc  demitte^  thus  I  pray; 
What  else  left  for  me  to  8a|r» 
Smce  my  life  is  reft  away? 
Slam  in  battle ! 

Let  BM  die,  O  God !  the  dart 
Pnirio  the  Ufe-blood  of  my  heart ; 
Hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  depart !  — 
Slain  in  battle ! 

This  sounds  like  the  utterance  of  genuine  feeling — sounds  as 
if  laden  with  terrible  experience ;  and  did  we  not  know  that  the 
poet  suffered  no  such  bereajvement,  we  might  readily  conclude 
that  it  records  a  heart-known  sorrow..  I  make  this  personal 
reference  because  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the  poetic  art  displayed 
in  the  production  of  Beechenbrook.  None  but  a  genuine  artist 
can  thus  both  create  and  utt^r  such  profound  feeling. 

A  contemporary  speaking  of  this  poem  characterises  it  as  "  a 
remarkable  production^  pervaded  by  an  intenie  love  of  nature, 
and  deep  and  touching  pathos-^ one  of  those  books,  which, 
being  written  from^  go  to  the  heart  of  every  reader."  And  the 
characterization  is  eminently  just 

Regulus  is  also  a  pottn  of  power.  Hie  r^erence  is  patent 
I  quote  entire : — 
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Have  ye  no  mercy?    Ptmle  tage 

Boasted  small  skill  intorture  whep 
Tlie  sternest  patriot  of  his  agd — 

And  Romans  all  were  patriots  then — ^^ 
Was  doomed,  with  his  unwinking  eytt^ 
To  stand  beneath  the  fiery  skifes. 
Until  the  sun-shafts  pierced  his  brain. 
And  he  grew  blind  with  poignant  pain. 
While  Carthage  jeered  and  taunted.     Yc^ 
When  day's  slow-moving  orbliad  set, ' 
And  pitying  Nature — kind  to  all — 

In  dewy  darkness  bathed  htr  hand| . 
And  laid  it  on  each  lidless  ball. 

So  crazed  with  gusts  of  scorching  sand^^^ 
,  They  yielded,  —nor  forbade  the  grace 
By  flashing  torches  in  his  face. 


Ye  flash  the  torches !    Never  night  r 

'  Brings  the  blank  dark  to  that  wom  fffti 
In  pitiless,  perpetual  light, 

Our  tortured  Regulus  must  lie ! 
Yet  tropic  suns  seemed  tender;  th^  ' 
Eyed  not  with  purpose  to  betray ;  i 

No  human  vengeance,  Hke  a  spear       .  ^ 
Whetted  to  sharpness,  keen  and  dear, 
B]|r  settled  hatred,  pridced  its  way 
Right  through  the  4}iood6hot  kis  I    Naf, 
Ye  have  refined  the  torment     Gkre 

A  little  longer  through  the  b«r% 
At  the  bayed  lion  in  his  lair,  — 

And  God's  dear  hand,  from  out  the  star^ 
To  ^harae  inhimian  man,  may  cast 
//x  shiidoir  o'er  those  Uds  at  last^ 
And  end  thnir.ccbmg^  witii  the  blest 
Signet  and  seal  of  perfect  rest  \ 

This  is  remarkaUy  vigorous,  iuiggestive^  and  free  from  affec- 
tations. 
As  a  general  fyrie,  iromanly  in  its  style,  and  wop^^^its 
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theme,  I  present  Attainmentj  which  its  author  labels  a  carmen 
iM/lcz/ir,  andgive  it  entirf  :*-^     - 

Rare-ripe,  with  ricb,  concentrate  sweetncii^ 

All  girlish  crudities  snbdued* 
Yon  stand  to-dg^  in  the  compktenesi 

Of  your  consomxnate  womanhood. 

The  stem  supports  no  pensile  flower. 

No  merely  graceful  petalled  shoot ; 
Biit  ally  through  fostering  sun  and  shower^ 

Develops*  mto  perfect  fruit. 

And  this  is  what  we  looked  for :  can  Jt 

Fail  of  sueh  ends,  in  Nature's  law, 
*lVho  marvels  at  the  fuH  pom^;ranate. 

That  watched  the  blossom  free  from  £aw  I 

Yet  'tis  not  only  summer  weather 

That  purples  o'er  the  ladened  vine;  , 
Fierce  ln^ts»  dant  rains'  combme  together, 

lr^  M  the  grapes  with  golden  wine. 

We  heed  too  caridessly,  the  uses 

Of  the  rude  buffets  of  the  wmd ;       \      \ 
Or  how  they  siir  the  quidcened  juices 

Or  crimsoh-^tint  die  fruity  rind. 

E'en  whild  we  tna^k  the  meowed  graces, 

Tlie  ripened  heart,  the  mind  mature. 
We  didiiUow  the  triak' traces 

That  Msit^M  resokd  so  fi^  an9)pdre. 

We  IcMte  Iteongh  sofisring:  Histlibsto^ 

World-old  and  weary;  andweknciw, 
Though  we^^nhdoBce  tiie  wisdcnn  hosty^ 

ThatJall  bttf  tckts  wi^  prcfra  it  ioL 

You've  conned  the  lesson :  every  feature 
'  islittttet-with  th^  dear-hcvii^  Ibre: 
You  comprehend  how  far  the  creature 
Caa  me^  thexMtuft's  tM^}  «|d  iiojonf 
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1hMl.^lM6i  ,ywV?  g*i^g^  and  M<^M  t^  ivqman. 
And  f9ii|^4  ;4ie  p^fffct,  ^ois^  of  ^9°Wt       _  i 

*  'And  Qius,  siistalnecl  and'  strd:i^Iien^  %  it,  ' 
You  fro^it  tbe  future :  bnug  it  balni, 

pif  bring  it  *bitt6r J— no  disquiet  '' 

'    '"  -  ^udtniar  tl^  inviotabie  c^IbC 

Let  the  years  come !    Ttey  shall  W'  ddtible 

God's  benisonjyitljiA.^our  breast : 
Nor  time,  nor  care,  nor  change  shall  trouble 

iThe^l^a^T^  ?^i*¥*  ^cntr^  rfst' 

i/^  Pr^^tpn'g  translajdoji^pt  the  famous.  J?us  /ra^  pjuj)li?hed 
in.  1855^  is  fuU  pC  earBesji,^d  musigal  v^j4<iti9a»  It  cow- 
mencesji-rr*  .-  . ,,  ^^,-  ,;.;,.    .  .  ^.  v^,  .-.-^     ^  ^  -^^ .;  . 

OhI  thatday-^-diatdayofiril  ' 
Earth  shallJbe.  djs^ftd  inJrc— 
Witness  seer's  and  David's  lyre. 

.c.a  ,v:c.  ;j/.;i  .>:^;-\/.i.:o::t 

The  whole  translation  is  well  sustained. 

Of  abbwttui^here  tomanj^fea-^Jift  has  wiitten 

severd"  witili  fefr  ^ccesi.  H^  €hi»(G:3^stic  exceUence  con- 
sists In  a  jiidiciaiks^isdection  of  a  ^l^meJsujjbed  to  sonnet  ex- 
pression ;  knd  itk  ^^aft^mpiing  to  bend  th^ittes  ibdiscrimitui^ly 
into  such  form.  I  give  JVbn  Dolet  as  a  fair  iUustratiott  <if  ker 
sonnet: —  '         '•  "^^ 

When  .dcMM,«l«fidit;Lancl  dabgetii  ^tkk  beset 

The  Roman  Arria,  — yielding  to  the  tide 
I  W^ihkoirttwiidmcrfohewe^fildi^     .       ;  .        ; 

W|tli  tmheroic  he^t/ tht^  cotil4-f9fi|[et 
.  ■  ^T^pas  cowardice  to  c|ie,  she  dared  and  met 

T^e.ea^ex  fate:  and  luring;  sought  to  hide, 

l^of  ter  beloy^'s  ^ake — :  true  woman  yet  f— 
^  llie  inward  anguish,  iinth  a  -^ely  pride.  *    ' 
.  ,  .♦  G..':  K^iiooinr'Soutliem  Ait{fti--^iAt<hefaQl» 
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Of  deadlier  woes,  the  dared  to  Kre,  aadwipfaig 
Hope  out  of  faaroe:  till  the  bwt're  control, 
Pathetic  courage,  and  most  tender  grace        ^ 
Of  her  **$ufn  thief  ^  nerved  her  husband**  soul. 
Won  him  to  life,  and  dulled  e'en  failure's  stiog ! 

Mrs.  Preston's  chirograph  is  emmently  illustrative  of  combined 
delicacy,  clearness,  and  vigour — self^issertion  and  a  directness 
of  thou^t,  feeling,  and  action,  decidedly /r^yi^^^. 


MRS.  ELIZA  LOFTON  PUGH. 

A  novel  with  the  title  of  Not  a  Hero  appeared  In  iS6t  of  lAich 
Mrs.  Pugh  of  Louisiana  was  announced  as  thfe  author.^  It  was 
the  initial  number  of  a  series  of  <' select  novels  by  SooAeihi 
authors"  gotten  up  in  cheap  style. 


THOMAS  N.  RALSTON,   D.D. 

AisoQif  the  tbeok^cal  works  of  the  Methodist  Epiic^pal 
Cburcbf  T1u£lemen$sefDivinUy — a  good-sked  oc|avQ — by  Dte*. 
Ralston,  ranl^iteiy  high,  if  not  the  highestin  il$t  line.  The  saine 
imter  also  e<£ted  an  edition  of  Bishop  Basc^H^ofs  Po^umous 
WoAs- 


>  HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 

The  only  work  I  find  by  this  auduir  \&  A  Life  ^  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  three  octavo  volumes,  which  appeared  ki  1858.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  labour,  and  is  the  Life  of  Jeflferson  for  all  Southern 
men.  A  work'entitled  Sheep  Husbandry ;  with  art  account  of  the 
different  breeds  and  genercd  directions  in  regard  tf  management^ 
appeared  in  1859^  fh^B  a  New-Yoijc  hoiifie>  imd^  the  name  of 
this  author. 
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JAMES  RYDER  RANDALL. 

The  timeliest  war-song  of  the  South  during  Ae  War  of  Seces- 
sion was  Maryland,  Not  the  Greek  Tyrtaeus,  nor  the  German 
Komer,  nor  the  Italian  Berchet,  nor  the  Irish  Mangan  ever 
dashed  off  as  opportune  a  lay ;  and  only  Rouget  de  Tlsle  has 
been  in(»:e  fort^n^e  in  liiat  r^^ard. 

Maryland  bears  date  of  April,  iS6x*.  The  world  does  not 
need  to  be  tpld  why  at  that  date  this  poem  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  seven  millions  of  people. 

The  name  of  the  author  pf  Maryland^  My  Maryland^  stands 
at  t2»e  hdad  of  tiiiis  paper. 

The  song  was  pubhshed  with  music  in  Baltimore;  the  lir 
bcitpg.tbat  of  an  old  German  Burschen-Ued,  commeociog, — 

O  Taxmenbaum,  O  Taxmenbaiuxi, 
Wie  s^Qn  sind  deine  Blatter ! — 

iTie  song  was  sung  in  every  drawing-room  in  the  South. 

The  metre  and  tone  of  this  song  is  in  some  degree  like  those 
ot  The  Karamanian  Exiky  one  of  James  Clarance  Mangan's 
characteristic  poems  "  (from  the  Ottoman),"  as  he  putsit  forth, 
commencing,  — 

I  See  thee  ever  in  my  dreams,  Karaman  t 

The  song  was  opportune.  Such  words  as  tbese  were  stimng 
in  diose  days:  — 

'  Hark  to  a  wandering  son's  ajqieal, 

Marylaikd! 
My  mother  State !  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland ! 
For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 
fhy^^tcriess  chivalry  reveal. 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 

Maryland  1  My  MaryUndJ^^^^^ .yGoOgle 


And  these  words  bum  and  blaze  with  the  passion  of  aroused 
and  indignant  genius  :--- 

B«tter  t^  fire  upoii  thee  roll. 
Better  the  blade«  the  shot,  the  bowl» 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland  f  My  Maryland  ! 

Maryland  lived  a  year  or  two  in  the  heart  of  a  stniggUng  and 
hoping  people;  but  passed  out  from  diose  hearts,  ^en  ^ey 
ceased  to  feel  the  hope  tiuit  ibund  utteratice  in  t&e  song. 

Then  it  was  parodied  and  burlesqued,  and  became  the  scoff 
and  rally  of  a  camp  rabble.  Yet  all  that  while  it  thrilled  many 
a  heart  at  home,  where  the  ribaldry  of  camp  couM  never  come ; 
and  it  thrills  msmy  a  heart  in  those  homes  to-day. 

Twin,  sister  of  song  with  MdJrytand  is  Theris  Lift  in  the  Old 
Land  Yet.  This  latter  appeared,  I  believe,  before  a  poem  with 
the  same  name,  having  the  sam6  refhiin  and  almost  the  same 
theme,  by  Frank  Key  Howard.^  Both  poems  have  high  merit, 
and  one  has  the  demerit  of  being  a  little  too  much  like  the 
other. 

Like  these,  but  more  definitely  wariike,is  The  Battle-cry  of  tlie 
Souths  than  which  no  more  stirring'  voice  ever  rose  from  the 
heart  of  Southern  poet.  It  stands  with  Timrod's  Cry  to  Arms 
and  Hayne's  Black  Flag,  and  compares  to  advantage  with 
either;  and  recalls  the  impulsive  fife  of  AjrndJt,; whose  father- 
land-lays filled  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Of  war  toi^eand  colouring  are  adso  Fori  PiHmo-^^xi  indigir^mt 
and  defiant  outburst  of  outraged  feeling,  which  some  consider 
tiie  author's  best  poem — and  Tfie  Lone  Sentry, 

One  of  the  best  qf  tih^  war^ongs  of  tiie  SdodiL  is  John  Felham 
—  best  in  its  simple  pathos,  its  cathohc  inferest,  its  classic  grace, 
and  its  happiness  of  allusion.  Its  pure  and  earnest  humanity  has 
touched  a  million  hearts  over  which  passed  unnoted  the  blaring 
clarion-notes  of  many  a  bk>od-and-thunder  war^^ng,  that  we  are 
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to  find  treaBUiSffin  afe  cttt  I  givie  tM«  little  poem 

entire: — 

Just  as  the  spri)^  ^^^ttit  kt:^l!axij^duroi^|irthe  strife^ 

With  all  its  gorgeous  cheer  J 
In  the  glkt  A^Jril  of  llstericliffe-»- 

Fell  the  great  cannoneer. 

Hisblee^il^cpji^tigrwf^p}   J       ,  ,^       .,    ;^ 
HushecUfe^ite  ?lal?^er  fuf|)fis,<)^t^tl^'^  .  .1 
Our  young  Marcellus  sleeps. 

■■'  'J  •   '"'  .'     ^       '         .;■•.■    ■;     ■-'/"■    '  .   .  ' 
.  Cj^raD^er  and  nobler  than  the  child  of  Rome^ 

Curbing;  his  chariot  St  jeedy 

The  kiUjg^y^scion  of  a  S9uthem  hoine 

Dazzled  the  land  with  deeds. 

Gentlest  and  lihcvest  hi  the  Ibattk^bnat—  ^ 

i  t     .  :n  :.  j^^  champitoii  i)f  the  tratH—  -    ^ 

He  bbre  his  banner  tb  the  very  front 
df  our  immortal  youth. 

<3  A^jcjiBig  ^f  sobces '^mid  y4igiii£tl!sr  SK^ 

l^&rytMnigofaheUSy^t-  :  . 

,j(toril:tfaere^«ftiiailQfciiiMirfninrMiw«te      ,     a 
lnAlalTHBni4idh>  t:  .       . 

The  pennon  droops  that  led  ^e  sa<^qd  bsmd 

Alon|[  the  frimson  field; 
The  m^etfior  b|ide  ^^s  from  the  nerveless  haod^    . 
,,  Oyer  the  spotless  shieid !       .  , 

We  gazed  and  gazed  upon  that  beauteous  face, 

While,  round  the  lips  and  eyes, 
Couched  in  their  marble  slumber^  flashed  the  grace 

Of  a  divine  surprise. 

O  mother  of  a  blessed  soul  on  high, 

Thy  tears  teay  soon  be  shed  t  ' 

*  '^fyoik  6f  thy  boy  with  princes  of  the  sky. 
Among  the  Southern  dead  X 
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Fevered  with  swift  renown — 
He,  with  the  martyr's  amaranthine  wreath. 
Twining  the  victor's,  CTown. 

The  Cobra  Capello  is  in  quite  a  diflferent  vein : — 

Beautiful  I  yes,  for  her  baalisk  eyes 

Gleam  out  when  the  features  are  lutdens  «iid4MDow, 
Beautiful !  yes,  but  adown  ihe  disg^nse 

I  detect  just  a  tinge  of  the  Cobra  Capdlo. 

And  I  thmk  Mother  Eve  looked  exactly  like  this 
When  she  played  such  a  prank  on  uxorious  AdaM; 

I've  a  chronic  dislike  to  a  serpentine  kisi. 
And  never  eat  ap|des  in  any  style,  mftdaw. 

Beautiful !  yes,  as  she  paddles  her  £an 

'Mid  the  broidered  lagoons  of  her  robe  of  white  mudin ; 
And  the  tight  little  boot  taps  a  quick  rataplan. 

In  a  way  most  piratical,  not  to  say  puzzling. 

She  prates  tQ  Tom  Noddy,  the  Irtndiomft  young.gM>se, 
Of  Don  Trombonnetti,  dfiOBeon  the  Ante; 

And  then,  wi^  a  sai9e  tiMif  s  as  ardi  as^-tiie  chaitb 
Quotes  pat  panegyrics  on  somebody's  foot ! 

She'll  sing  you  a  hymn  or  tell  you  a  fib 
(Just  one  of  those  cynical,  feathery  trifles). 

And  then,  with  a  smirk  that  I  think  rather  g^Tb^ 
Sigh  after  some  monster  that  left  with  the  Rifles. 

She  Vows  I'm  a  miracle  walking  with  men — 

(Ugh !  I  swallow  it  all  with  a  groan  and  a  cou^) 

For  r  know  that  most  women  are  comical,  when 
Their  night-caps  are  on  and  the  visitors  ofl"! 

Aye  I  rattle  ahead  and  prattle  away^ 

But,  in  ^epulchered  thought,  I  brood  over  anoA^» 

We  parted,  alas !  a^ut  nine  months  to-day^ 
And  we  never  must  meet  again — somehow  or  other. 
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They  tdl  me,  poor  bird,  it  is  painM  to  see 

How  you've  changed,  since  we  rode  in  the  hot  summer  weather-— 
And  oh,  if  I  felt  you  were  pining  for  me, 

I'd  hew  me  a  path  that  would  bring  us  togetber ! 

In  your  solitude  still  do  you  sing  the  old  songs  1 
O,  the  "Long  weary  day !"  shall  it  cease  for  lis  never? 

But  here,  in  the  ruck  of  the  sumptuous  throngSi 
Your  name  in  my  lone  heart  is  sacred  forever  I 

Ah  me  I  I  an  chill,  for  ^tis  foarful  to  sit 
By  the  Cobra,  wheft  languished  with  tenderer  matters— 

Ha  I  I  see  that  ray  secret  is  gue8sed«-i-cvery  Ut^ — 
For  she's  nibbling  her  Hp^  and  the  ftn  b*-ia  tattenk 

Beautiful  i  yes^  but  I  Aall  not  SB<tcqmh, 

Though  wifeless  from  BeersM>a  to  I^U} 
Hdgho  I  if  my  heart  were  but  under  her  thmnb^ 

She'd  crumple  it  too»  like  the  iBDOoesit  Isa  1 

The  Cameo  Bracelet — produced  before  the  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  was  then  residing-r-is  thought  by  many  to  be  his 
best  general  poem.     Our  readers  niay  judge :  — 

Eva  sits  on  the  ottoman  ther^ 

Skaoa  a  Ps^nfae carved  in  stoae. 
With  just  such  a  face  and  just  wch  •»  sir 

As  Esther  upon  her  throne. 

She's  siftmg  lint  for  the  brave  i^bo  bled. 

And  I  watch  her  fingers  float  and  flow 
Over  the  linen,  as  thread  by  thread. 

It  flakes  to  her  lap  like  snow. 

A  bracelet  clmks  on  her  delicate  wrist. 

Wrought  as  Cellini's  were  at  Rom^ 
Out  of  the  tears  of  the  amethyst 

And  the  wan  Vesavian  foam. 

And  full  on  the  bauble-crest  alway, 

A  cameo  image,  keen  and  fine^ 
Gleams  thy  impetuous  knife,  Corday, 

Aiid  th6  Uva-Tocki  ar*  thine.  n  T 
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I  thought  of  the  war-woIvfs-oB  our  trul. 
Their  gaunt  fangs  shiiced  with  gouts  of  bloody 

Till  the  Past,  in  a  dead,  mesmeric  veil, 
Drooped  with  its  wizard  flood; 

Till  the  surly  bkse  throfigh  the  iron  bars 
Shot  to  the  hearth  with  a  pang  and  cry. 

While  a  l^nk  howl  plunge4  from  the  Chapip  dt  Maprs 
T^  the  Column  of  July ; 

Till  Corday  sprang  from  the  gem,  I  svean  . 

And  theii4rre-«yfd4«Qse)  I  knew  biid^ivn; 
For  ^a  watJuA  an  th&o^tooMn  these 

By  P^rcbfrcwved  in  $fa^«^ 

She  grew  like  a  Pythoness,  flashed  with  fate^ 

'Mid  the  incantation  fai  her  gaze^ 
A  lip  of  scorn,  an- aihn  of  hate,  "  '• 

A  dirge  of  the  Marseflhdse! 

Eva,  the  vision  wks  not  tiHld 
When  wreaked  09  the  tyrants  of  the  land— 

For  yon  were  ttansfigwedto  Nemesis»  ekild» 
With  the  dagger  in  your  hand  1 

Stone  Apples  is  an  ^ttttgeiy  ef  itartiisg  jvmdness,  and  of  a 
brilliant  antithesis  thftl  reiokids  one  of  Owen  Meredith.  A 
Sunday  Revery  is  as  quiet  as  an  idyl  and  yet  rich  hi  melody  and 
fancies  charming  as  this :  — 

The  pulse  of  Nature  throbs  anew, 

Impas^oned  of  the  sun; 
The  violet,  with  eyes  of  blue. 

As  modest  as  a  nun. 

This  is  dainty,  notwithstanding  the  comparison  of  the  violet  to 
the  nun  has — by  Timrod,  Theo.  Hill  and  possibly  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  Hood — been  made  before.  The  poet  speaks  from 
his  exile  —  away  from  My  Maryland  again  —  and  this  reference 
is  to  the  "grand  cathedral  notes**  that  his  boyhood  had  heard, 
"from  out  the  minster  eaves"  of  his  home  church : — 
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Vibrating  to  each  sturdy  tone. 

My  soul  remembers  well 
The  mildliidbniiAV itatQ4i*s|0tttf 

Within  i^ifory  ceU^ 

The  ritual. read,  the  chaunting  done, 

Thrbelfrjr  mtisic  rofled, 
And  all  my'&ttih,  like  Whitfii^bn,      ' 

Was  in.the  tales  it  told.    .  , 


.  And  oh,  l  feel  39  men  most  feel   .   . 
^  Whd  have  liot  we^t  for  years ! 
Upon,ni9rtbeflftMMiold<fabieid       - 
Of  consecr^Hed  teics* 

1'/'  ■    '       -••    .       .^^  '.    ■  ^ 

A  mighty  Sabbath  calm  is  ihine 
That  baMes  human  lore, 
'        A  resurrection  of  Lang  Syne, 
A  goStless  chUd  once  more  I 

And  mothfr^fr  ficbpot-boy  witli^iuff  Boimes^  ^ 

This  beamy  Sunday  iBOfn, 
Forgets  the  grim  tumnltuous  times 

That  hardened  him  in  soom, 

I  remember  nothing  mwe  touchiog  in  tMs  direction — the 
mingling  of  n^emdrMof  chSdbood^  of  mother  and  df  innocence, 
with  the  peaceful  scenes  ot  manhood's  folty-staitted  records  of  to- 
day ;  the  flying  back  to  childhood  and  its  sweet  innocence  upon 
the  wings  of  a  dreamy  memory-^!  remember  nothing  more 
touching  than  tl^  si»ce  the  BeHer  Mmne^  of  Willis,  who 
sang> — 

I  can  fofgcit  Iwr  •inelti^  "prayer 

While  leaping  pttUes  madly  %, 
Bu|  in  the  still,  tinlx'ok^i  air. 

Her  gentle  tones  come  stealing 4^- — 
And  years,  and  sin,  and  folly  flee, 
Andttavcmeat  my  motKei*sknee;  '       * 
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446  IJPING  f¥»ITSRS  OF  TffE  SOUTH. 

and  again: — 

Have  felt  my  ntethcr's  fpirk  mh 

Upon  me  as  in  by-past  yiaif» 
And«  jdelding  to  the  blessed  gush 

Of  my  ungovernable  tcars^ 
Have  risen  up — the  gay»  the  wild->- 
Subdned  and  humble  aa  a  child. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  one  niore  little  lyric  in  a  different  vein, 
and  illustrative  of  another  phase  of  Mr.  Randall's  mind.  It  is 
Magdalen — brimful  of  charity,  purity,  and  poetry : — 


The  Hebrew  fiii  widi  iamin;  hnm^ 

The  banner-blush  of  ihiwt, 
•  Sinks  at  the  Saviour's  sinless  feet 

And  dares  to  breathe  His  name. 
From  the  full  fountains  of  her  eyes 

The  lava  globes  are  rolled  —  ^ 

They  wash  His  feet,  she  ^nims  them  off 

With  her  ringlet  scarf  of  gold. 

The  Meek  One  feek  the  doqnence 

Of  desolating  prayer, 
The  burning  tears,  the  suppliant  &ce^ 

The  penitential  hair; 
And  when,  to  crown  her  brimming  woe. 

The  oMtment  box  is  rfven— 
•'Rise,  daMC^ter,  rise,  mnch haaft  tlMMi  W««4» 

Be  a^  thy  sins  forgiven  1 " 

Dear  God  !  the  prayers  of  good  and  pure^ 

The  canticles  of  light, 
Enr6be  thy  throne  with  gotgeods  skie% 

As  incense  in  thy  sight  « 

May  the  shiverod  vase  of  M«cdid«s 

Soothe  oiany  an  outcast's  smart, 
Teaching  what  fragrant  pleas  can  spring 

From  out  a  broken  heart. 

Here  and  there  we  £nd  a  touch  of  rare  power.     This,  from 
The  Lone  Sentry y  is  a  fine  picture  of  Stonewall  Jackson :  — 
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A  grave  and  solenui  nan  was  he. 

With  deq>  and  sombre  brow ; 
The  dreamful  eyes  seemed  hoordlx^  up 

Some  unaccomj^hed  vow ; 
The  wistful  glance  peered  o'er  the  plain. 

Beneath  the  starry  light. 
And  Vith  the  murmured  name  of  God 
*  He  watched  thexM3[^  that  i^t 

This  picture  of  ''revelry  by  night,"  is  worthy  of  Oweii  Mere- 
dith:— 

Mid  the  shinuner  of  lamps  and  the  redowa's  dash, 
Wheti  the  tnoifMt  tlie  ttick^toagnad  song  salntflB ; 

*Mid  the  flatter  of  gi^iice  and  the  dyMi»oad'B  iasb-— 
'Mid  the  masquerade  of  flute& 

It  is  vivid,  oliomatopoetic,  and  suggestive. 
One  feels  the  safisuous  rapture  and  wfml  of  the  vaUe  ravis- 
sante  in  such  a  verse  Ibis  tfiis : — 

Thi  viyid,  voluptuous  waltz  is  done* 

Though  Mr.  Randall  has  not  published  a  volume  of  poems 
yet,  and  has  written  but  little  comparatively,  and  though  he 
writes  too  much  by  impulse  and  with  too  little  system,  yet  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  ranking  him  very  high  among  the  young 
poets  of  the  South. 

As  a  prose-writer — rather,  I  should  say,  as  a  writer  of  prose  — 
Mr.  Randall  is  forcible  and  clear;  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal  His  editorial  pen  is  apt,  bold,  and  direct.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  has  contributed  anything  to  oin:  prose  literature 
outside  of  his  ephemeral  pennings  for  the  daily  press. 

James  Ryder  Randall  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on 

New- Year's  day  of  1839.    His  lineage  is  French  and  English, 

"  with  a  dash  of  Irish."    He  received  a  good  classical  education 

at  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College,  a  Catholic  institution.     When 

quite  a  young  man  he  went  to  Louisiana,  and  for  some  time 

edited  a  newspaper  at  Point  Coup6e ;  and  ficom  ^t  place  re- 
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moved  to  New  Orleans^  K4ia:e  lie  Nn&  engaged  upon  The  Sunday 
Delta^  a  literary  weekly.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote 
Eidolon^  Maryland^  and  The  Cameo  Braciet,  upon  the  occupation 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  iFederal  forces  in  ii862..  At  a  period 
some  months  later  Ive  find  him  assigned  to  duty  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  where  he  wrotie  Threes  Life  zn^^  the  Old  Land  Yet  and 
The  Battle-cry  of  the  S&tfti.  iMm  he  was  on  duty  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  again  to 
Augusta,  whete  he  bec^tme  associate  editor  and  afterwat8s-^-in 
1866 — editor  in  chief  of  The  Constitutionalist^  which  positfon  ht 
now  holds.    Is  married 

The  fersotmel  of  Mfi  Ronddl  is  strikingi  He  if  of  medium 
height  — fivrfeet  ten,  ppobaUy -^  Miier  sknder,  wMi  shoulders 
broad  but  not  erect  His  head  is  large  and  weH  formed ;  nose 
Roman,  or  Syro-Roman,  and  prominent ;  eyes  large  and  dark, 
hair  bl^ck,.  ajid  cpmpl^xion  Italian^  The  ^ose  of  his  head  is 
good ;  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  head,  the.  eye^  and  the 
man  in  general,  is  that  of  the  poet  that  he  is. 

In  disposition  ht  Js  gerttle,  q»det,aniia(W€s' sensitive;  a  bit 
dreamy;  and  bean^  the  impress  of  culture,  abated  a  Uttie  by 
something  like^  indolence. 

He  does  not  write  much  of  late ;  cultivates  the  domestic 
virtues ;  is  happy  in  them ;  needs  stirring  occasions  to  rouse 
his  Muse  to  activity.  In  conversation  he  is  ready;  happy  in 
bandying  trite  <;potations,  good  u^on  a  pun,  and  quick  and 
facile  at  illustrative  reference  to  history  and  fiction. 

His  chirograph  is  neat,  delicate,  and  fluent;  too  rfipid;  is 
irregular,  with  a  perceptible  dash  at  display,  indicating  a  sensi- 
tive tempermaiit  with  quick  powers  that  want  composure  and 
uniformity. 
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iNJos  ran1>olph; 

As  a  writer  of  occ^iphal  poems  of  si^ri^  jritt,  and  humour, 
Mr.  Randolph  of  Richmondi^  Virginia,  stands  very  nigh.  There 
is  in  most  that  he  writes  a  facility  in  versification  and  a  certain 
grotesqu€rie  of,  image:  d»^  rewjod  ooe  farably  of  the  famous 
Ingoldsby  Legends.  *: 

The  poem  that^gavfe  Mt.  Kandol]^  ^e  greatest  feZtz/  was  one 
for  which  the  opportuneness  of  tliethertie' did  more  than  the 
merits  of  the  production. .  It  is  entitled  Ftn  a  Gxngd  Old  Rebels 
and  has  a  happy  veinjpf  b^oad  humour^  ,l)ut  is^iar  inferior  to 
both  the  foUow^^fOfiTOfi*      .  i  :  ..A 

The  former,  entitled  Chief /ustke  Mtirfkdit:d»uthe  Standi  was 
produced  upon  the  occasion  of  placing  on  its  pedestal  the  statue 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshsdl  in  front  of  the  capital  in  Richmond. 

We  are  glad  to  see  you,  John  Marshal,  my  bOy, 
So  fresh  from  tfee^  chisel  ^f  Rogers,  '       ' 

So  takfi.jrqur  stja»d  oh  t]be  mpnume^t  4hcr^,  , , 
Along  with  the  other  9J4  co4gers. 

~~  Whh'WasJih^on,  J^flferson,  M^Soii,  ^Hmdstih," 
Who  sinned  with-'tt^reat  tftiiisgi^isdofv''  '' 
In  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  freedom  and  ri^t, 
:,  ;.-:         Aniihcir>fa>tB<dl€rfyi;ffog  tofl  tppiwwon^/    . 

But^ou'vet  coihe  ratter  kte^'io  your  pedestal;  John; 

Tfikigs^  are 'much  ehimged  ^neeyott'vebediil^eii^,    -    »    .  . 
For  the  volume  you  hold  is  no  longer  the  law, 

And  this  is  no  longer  Virginia. 

The  old^  Marshall  law  you  expounded  of  jpce  ,\ 
.  Is.np'lQix^er  i^aU  to  thepmpo^; 
And  the  ''martial  law'*  of  the  vew  Inigadier 
If  stronger  than  habeas  corpus. 

So  shut  up  thq  volume  you  hold  with  such  carcS, 

For  the  days  of  the  law  are  over ; 
And  it  needs  iSl  your  brass  id  be  holdhig  it  there. 

With  <^  Justice*' inscribed  on  the  eover.        '  ^ 
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Could  life  awaken  the  limb  of  bronae 

And  blaaa  In  tbe  hTnititf4  f^ 
What  would  ye  do  with  a  moment  of  life^ 

Ye  men  of  the  daya^ne  by? 
Would  ye  chide  us  or  pity  us^  blush  or  weep, 

Ye  men  of  the  days  gone  by? 

Would  Jeflerson  tear  «p  t]i4  scuatt  hftlbaU^ 

That  time  has  proven  a  lie? 
WooU  HijnWl  Ant  iqp  the  vOma  of  laflv^ 

And  lay  it  down  witk  a  sigh? 

Would  Mason  roll  upu  the  BiH  orRi^^ 

From  a  race  unworthy  to  scan  it^ 
And  Henry  dash  down  the  patrief  t  wmm^ 

And  daag  it  against  the  granite? 

And  Washington,  seated  in  masqr  rtrengtbt 

On  his  charger  that  paws  the  air; 
Could  he  see  his  sons  in  their  deep  di^graoe^ 

Would  he  ride  so  proudly  there? 

He  would  get  him  down  from  his  big  bras  horM^ 

And  cover  his  face  with  shame, 
For  the  land  of  his  birth  is  now  "District  Omf*^ 

Virginia  was  once  tbename. 

The  second  poem  is  longer,  mod  is  hmmw  iaiify  illustrative  of 
the  peculiar  vein  of  Mr.  Randolph's  Muse.  It  is  entitled  A 
Fish  Starji;  a  Parable  without  a  Moral.    I  give  it  entire : — 

In  the  Chesapeake  and  her  tribute  streams, 
Where  broadening  out  to  the  bay  they  come, 

And  Ae  great  fresh  waters  meet  the  brine. 
There  swims  a  fish  that  is  caBed  die  drum — 

A  fidt  t>£  wonderful  beauty  and  force, 

That  bites  like  a  sted  trap  and  pulls  like  a  horsey 

He  is  heavy  of  girth  at  the  dorsal  fin, 

But  tapering  downward  keen  and  thin ; 

Long  as  a  salmon,  if  not  so  stout, 

And  springy  and  swift  as  the  mountain  trout ; 
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For  often  «t  idgbt,  m  a  sp^tiTeiiiood, 
He  4»«Mft  to  tiift  bHii^  6f  Hie  nioetaKt  iloo^ ' 
And  tosses  «  gfittcfi&g  curve  aloft, 
:  like  the  silver  bdw  of  tlie  god^^'^lten  soft' 

HflffMieK  delido«tly  b«ck  ill  tike  ^firsy. 
And  treanilous  ck^cles  go  spreftdk^  aw8f . 
Do<wn  hf  the  marge  of  the  Yofk's  broad  strettn, 
A^  old  dailMy  lived,  of  the  andent  rt^mt^ 
His  Janf^  was  kmdy  though  las  lot  was  low» 
He  lore^liis  «kl  Master  and  faatod  his  hoii 
Small  and  meagre  was  tliisoid  Ned,     -     -  ^'' 
For  maay  long  winters  had  frosted  his  head^ 

And-batedlusfonMandTigoiiri  ^ 

But  thoogh  his  wool  ail  white  had  besome^ 
An(i  his  6K:e  wrkkkd  up  like  a  waBh*woauui'ft  thumb. 
And  his  ba^  was  bent,  he*  was  tbovgjUt  by  sovie 

A  remarkably  hale  old  nigger. 
But  he  differed,  he  said,  witii  a  stwady  attack 
Of  "miierx  iB.d^  head  and  pain  hi  de  badi^^ 
Titthlftold  master  gave  him  his  time  ta  himMlf, 
And  the  toil-worn  eld  bondsmaii  wftsMdoft  tiie  shdC 
Though  all  philanthropists  dearly  can  see     ^ 
The  d^radmg  efiects  of  slavery,  ' 

I  .can't  h^  thinking  that  this  ^Id  creatvre 
Was  a  great  advance  on  Ms  African  m^me^    ' 
And  stmightcr  of  tdiin  and  Udnnei:  of  lip 
Than  lusgrandsbe  that  cone  in  the  Yanlsee^ihlp. 
Albeit  bent  with  the  weary  tml 
Of  axty  years  on  a  <<  slave-trodden^'  soil,     ' 
Untaught  and  thriftless  and  feeble  of  miad»     ' 
His  liCe^iNWS  geotk,  ]u&  heart  was  Idnd ; 
:  He  lived  in  a^hou^  he  loved  his  wife, 
He  was  higher  far  io  his  hopes  and  his  life^ 
And  a  nobler  man,  with  his  hoe  -in  his  haad^ 
Than  an  African  prince  in  his  iiatiVe  Istnd. 
For  perhaps  the  most  odious  thing  upon  eaith 
Is  an  African  prince  in  the  land  ^  his  burth^ 
With  his  n^ative  calf  and  his  conv»  shin« 
Triangular  teeth  and  Ms  pungent  skin. 
So  bioiUied  of  body,  so  meagpw  of  limb, 
Of  pafdaes  so  fier^  and  of  reeson  so  diB^ 
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•  4f  3  ££KmG  JmTSlRS4U^^  THE  ^OOTU. 

Socraclii|]H«ar»#o4KhtfMrQi4i|kPVMB^     r   i 

So  partial  t9^f9af4]^)))F>itf9ri»il1|f4ig^  .. 
The  wjfetlwi^M  «l¥W^hw,i;fP»S«.#Y^^ 
In  the>M(Qf^<>f  bSbick  9a>(«$t|t«<»fbd«19vy:pA 

Baf  ^|nt4^lfr|^>tjbljyag  lo  4o  wkh  i^«e  i^lHtoiy^ 
H^ppf  4il4  S4viif4-^bt«bl«boflr  was  tou^     . 
Witll  jtoOu^tQ  do  bttlijBU  in  the  mo;  V 
And  free  t0  (oS^^bliitdiurixngfyiak: :   .. 
Of|)U)riiiffl}Ui6^<M4fiitdMn^  - 

He  had  ean^^  JM»43|igr'limel:witb  Jaliottf  ii(A)& 
A]4«9^  like  t)ii$9tbcr<^  Ned  oCtlifMiie^    , 
''Hft^hiKl  loardoim  tlw  itord  flB^  Islie  J^ 
.     ioid  w^  «p  tiMr^me.aiid  the  ^fM.'' 

Now  I  canniQt^sayi      ....  :    . 

i:brtW*JK^l«Wlilay  ,  .         n.      : 

IlMQiM»rec  jfoMtti  iMTOilr:  a»  old  VJfegiM^^ 
He  never  f^a^rod  4  time  that  vent  )sl<»v  ^ 
For  he  perfectjy^  8«<»m^  an  «dagio». ;  .  .  ^ 

But  :wi^  :Q^  Hdf  dosed*  and  a  ttm^betftiog  to^ 
Hi^j#i9W  9HS^!ss^t  end  1^  XesitM>1MI  bOMT  '    . 
Not  goi|idV]^lKiS^*or.g0it)ir  down  lovr* 
,.  fiiitsftTidteifte«Wy^t;iii.tliej»^^      .     1 

He  played  by  ihe.mte    ,..::.* 

Of|l^=£ttktest«[:hool         .  '    . 
Of  (he  oldt£«sbk>nied»  plaatatbli  Higger^fiddle.; 
And  nqw  if  U)»t  &ldk  is.hqued  »p  aore^ 
Nor  the.^ioi-^buduiig  l«tas^  oiir  th^  dent^  of  yor^ 

>y3ten  the  rhyOumtal  beet   : 

Pfhilatiwtffcel       ':.f  r ,       ' 

Struck iheheiw  ^fho«Kk>MFs".i»>  the.i3ahi&  floor; 
Bet  deserting  (dtose  cabia»  in  di$qon^cn\ . ; 
Ai^  thinki&ig^it  free  to  be  ind(^ttt«^  ... 
Th^leeitt  the  fields  o£the  rice  aikd.the  jaialzifi^ 
And  huddle  indtiea |o  die  oC diswM; 
IftheCWei^^fnuiibfgqtCeaislMeU  . 

Andjdol&Jbn  reiitd  Jby.jfliegnBtt  JPeedeei  ; 
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Or  If,  miiftil  l>y  S^aift«el  «MI,  • 

To  waiter  ih«  tniad  sc^tMS  oljmnAcA  9^^ 

They  fall,  as  tbe^r  tifitist,  kt  tht  4t$dtf  utedft, 

We'dnfy  tik  ^y  fhjAt  it  ^irafinH  ml-  ^tflt. 

For  thef SbWC^^^rftidrily  trf  hUrhett      ' 

To  reseat  fbefRlh^  fl^  philllttl!hji$l>i^^ 

In  a  strife  iBiftff  ihetn  rtdAtsA  the  pelget/tlMmf-^ 

Butflilif  hlts^ftdtMng  to  do  firfth  tb<6^  Ash^ofy. 

To  rettorb,  bid  Ned  wehi  firiiinj^  otte  day^ 

AndoutiotttMWttci, 

liiMskiugs<wi*cah«e, 
He  carried  his  fiddle  slhtig  to?  'fAof. 
Leffg' hiiHslii^  "vMt^  his  nio^  tttt, ' 
l%«re<^AMl  iH!»t  a  liit^te  t^'^ddd««'l]islMM| 
do^lSft  tied  Hslktfeto  Mi  ttftlde'tigbf;  ' 
To  bcTcady  to  feywdll  a  ^h  shotld  Hkt, 
And  seized  hid  fiddte.'    So  s^eet  ^  he  play    - 
•T^rdi^e  #1^^  I^ap^  up  th  a  l^h'bf  k^ihiy. 
And  dimpled  tend  ^parlded  a^  if  \&  Mve 
To  invisible 'Ivatw-hyinphs  daJbdhg's^Hyvie, 
Reminding  one,  as  lie  Iddted' there,  •  ^  ' 

Of  the  charming  little  Venetian  air — 

3iit  ilo^r^r  tftd'^wcr  he  di;ew.  the  bow» 
And  soft  isjew  the  music,  si^eet  and  low,r . 
The  Uds  fell  wearily  over  the  ^es, 
The  bow-arm  stopped,  and  tfie  melodies; 
The  last  strain  melted  aloiig  the  deep. 
And  Ned,  the  old  fisherman,  sank  to  sleep. 
Just  thenjthug^  drum,  sent  thither  by  fate,.  ,  . 
Caught  a  passing  glance  at  the  tempting  t)ait. 
And  darted  upon  it  with  greedy  maw,  ^       . 
Andrahthe'hoo^'ilnhisupp^jaw;  ■        * 
6m  ferrflke  jetk  ofwnith  Und'dtoiiL 
From  tiie  i^oniided;  fish  OS  dray  lie  ^ittl; 

Wtth  f  length  by  ira^je  made  doaUe^ 
And  into  the  water  went  old  Ned — 
Not  time  for  any  "last  words'*  to  be  Said, 
^ot  th«j  Waves  seitfled  placidly  bv^rhis  head,' 

And  ills  last  remalii  was^  a  imbbtc 
Let  us  veil  the  stmgg^  beneath  the  brine. 
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^  Of  the  darting  fish  pttflt^tet^jiaf^M. 

Theb^tk^  ofOMrse,  was  a  shert  one^  qinoe 

Old,  Ned,  not  gifted  with  gills  or  fins» 

And,  down  in  the  waves,  was  as  much  oat  of  pluce 

As  a  mermaid  would  be  in  a  trotti^  race; 

And  moti<Hikst  soon  at  the  bottom  he  lay. 

As  mste  as  the  fiddle  that  floated  away. 

They  were  washed  ashore  by  the  heavu^  tide^ 

And  the  fishennea  found  them  side  l^  slde^ 

In  a  common  death  and  together  bound 

In  the  line  that  circled  them  round  and  rounds 

So  looped  and  tanked  together 
That  their  fate  was  involved  ia  a  dar|t  myateiy. 
As  t«  mdiicli  was  the  catdier,  and  which  the  catdiee; 
For  the  fish  was  hooked  hard  and  fast  by  thegiH, 
And  the  darkie  was  lassoed  around  the  heel» 

And  each  had  died  by  the  other ! 
And  the  fishermen  thought  it  could  never  be  known. 

After  all  their  thinking  and  figuring^ 
Whether  the  nigger  a  fidung  had  gone^ 

Or  the  fish  had  gone  out  aiiiggertog; 

In  Mr.  De  Leon's  South  Songs  ^peairs  only  one  selection 
from  Mr.  Randolph's  pen — A  General  InvitatioA  —  which  is  a 
punning  roll  of  a  dozen  or  more  Confederate  Generals.  It  has 
humour,  but  no  poetry  in  it 


AUGUSTUS  JULIAN  REQUIER. 

Mr.  Requier  is  of  French  descent,  and  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  in  his  nadve  city,  and 
adopted  law  as  his  pilafession,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen.  Three  years  before  that  tinie,  however,  he  had 
appeared  before  thp  public  a$  an  author.  He  practiced  law  a 
short  time  in  Charleston ;  Xhen  moved  to  Manon  Court-house^  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  continuing  his  profession  there 
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for  four  or  fiveyears^f  and,tbexit  in  1850,  iKpooved  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  where,  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Attof- 
ney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama.  During  the  war  of  se- 
cession he  held  the  office  of  Confederate  States  Attorney  for 
Alabama.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  after  areadeace  of  fifteen 
years  in  Mobile,  he  removed  North,  and  is  now  practicing  law  in 
tlie  city  of  New  York. 

Upon  the  ocpasion  of  his  departure  from  Mobile  to  New  York 
a  journal  of  the  former  city  thus  gracefully  ajioke  of  him : — 

"It  is  natural  that  we  should  grant  grudgingly  what  we  cannot 
aflford  to  part  with ;  and,  in  the  present  case  we  thus  constrain- 
edly contribute  a  jurist  of  eminenjt  skill,  energy,  and  acquire- 
ments; an  orator  who  blends  the  impassioned  fervour  of  Prentiss 
with  the  laboriously  informed  acumen  of  Pinckney ;  a  httiraUur 
whose  productions  are  foremost  amongst  those  which  illustrate 
the  artistic  resources  of  his  section  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  amiable  deportment  and  refined  OEi«nner&  are  the 
genuine  reflex  oi  a  soul  iocapable  of  guile. " 

In  person,  Mr.  Requier  is  a  small  man,  nervous^  and  quick- 
moving;  has  black  eyes,  beard,  and  hair;  speaks  with  earnest, 
ness  and  with  lively  play  of  features ;  is  scrupulously  nice  in 
person,  elegant  and  attractive  in  manners,  and  rather  French  in 
general  style ;  13  married,  and  has  a  family. 

His  chirograph,  like  his  mind,  is  a^  model  c^  neatness,  com- 
pactnessand  clearness.  A  never-wearying  will  fifeems  to  run  like 
a  thread  through  his  ornate  and  «mfom\  hamdi;mti»g.  This 
style  of  peiunanship  always  accompanies  minds  that  are  both 
earnest  in  Ic^cal  habit$  and  fastidious  in  matters  of  taste.  He 
punctuates,  as  he  thinks,  with  remarkable  exactness  and  scrupu- 
lous attention,  to  jd>e  luceties  of  that  dUikult  art  He  does 
nothing  carelessly.    His  chirogiaphy  is  calligraphy. 

As.aa  author,  Mr.  Requier -^he  is  popularly  knoftfn  tAjtuige^ 
Requiet-r^ha^jpffoduced  the  foUowip^ 

u  pke SUmishS^c  A |play  in  blaok  verae,  vUdi  wsrpob- 
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lished  in  the  autbor's  sereriteendi  year.     It  enjoyed  a  idit  popu- 
larity and  was  acted  with  success. 

2.  The  Old  Sanctuary.  A  pre-revohitionary  romance,  of  which 
the  scene  is  in  South  CaroHna.  It  was  published  a  year  or  two 
subsequent  to  the  preceding^  and  makes  quite  a  small  volume. 

3.  Marco  Bozzarh,    A  tragedy; 

4.  Poems,  A  duodecimo  volume,  published  by  Lippincott  in 
1859,  of  which  tfie  initial  poem  is  Crystalline.  This  volume  is 
an  eclectic  one,  made  up  of  ^  author's  itiiscellaneous  poems, 
written  at  various  times. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Requier  proposes  to  issue 
anoth^  volume  of  a  similar  duiracter,  to  embrace,  also,  poems 
written  since  1859. 

The  list  of  his  works  shows  us  that  Mr.  Requier  has  exercised 
his  powers  in  several  departments.  He  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tton»  and  with  success,  to  fction,  the  dlama,  law,  tfie  essay,  and 
the  lecture ;  but  in  none  of  these  has  he  taken  a  position  so 
marked  and  distinctive  as  he  hds  in  the  domain  of  lyric  poetry —  ' 
using  riiat  tentt  iii  its  widest  sense. 

He  stands  before  the  worid  as  a  poet,  audit  is  in  this  capacity, 
especially,  that  I  propose  to  consider  his  claims  to  distinction  as 
z.  litterateur.  ^ 

Mr.  Requier  has  written  for  the  few-^lhe  select  and  the  cul- 
titaced.  H^  is  in  no  s^se  ^  Botms,  k  Dupont,  a  Bliger,  or  a 
Berchet.  He  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  antipodal  of  Hudibras 
Buder,  KiHtum,  Sotrron,  and  tharstyle  of  Ainkfers.  Cultivated 
and  sensitive  himself)  he  has  tastes  that  separate  him  from  the- 
many.  His  genius  is  chaste,  logical,  vigorous,  ideal,  and  sub- 
jective. In  chastened  energy,  ideal  piuity,  and  svmmetrical  art, 
he  stan&^  clearly  first  among  the  poets  of  the  South.  He  has 
less  sensuous  fervour  than  Hayne  \  less  geniality  and  naturalness 
thah  Tidarod ;  less  melodrantiatictr^rz/^  and  brillknt  antithesis  than 
Flash;  and  less  dash^aiidgracdfulfirt  than  Randall]  butattfie 
same:  tone  he  h«sr%aore  ^ttggistive  ideality,  greater  philosophical 
art,  and  a  more  elevated  range  of  thought  than  any  of  them.    He 
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is  metaphysical,  arid  in  the  same  degree  ^efiibved  from  the  sen- 
suous and  tiie  popular.  In  tins  he  bears  some  relation  to  Shelley 
in  English,  and  Leoau  in  German.  His'poems  will  rarely  be  sung 
m  drawing-rooms,  and  never  in  the  stryts.  His  is  not  the  lyri- 
cal fire  0f  B^ranger,  nor  tiie  lyrical  laciiity  of  Moore ;  not-  has  he 
aught  of  tiie  popularity  of  Eiliott,  nor  of  the  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth. 

I  propose  to  give  some  specimens  of  his  lighter  verse,  before 
taking  up  die  longer  and  superior,  though  less  popular  poems. 

In  the  way  of  light  and  playful  fancy,  these  stanzas,  entided 
Who  Was  lif  are  dainty  and  pleasing ;  — 

I  met  —  when  w?is  it  ?  Oh !  between 
The  sunset  and  the  mom 

Of  bnfe  indelible  diy  as  green 
As  memory's  oldest  born. 

I  met  her  where  the  grasses  grow- 
Away  from  tower  and  town — 

Whose  gypsy  bonnet  dipt  the  ^ow 
Of  chestnut  isles  of  brown  1 

I  asked  the  rose  to  breathe  her  name; 

She  pouted  and  she  saidi. 
She  could  not  speak  of  her  who  came 

To  pale  her  richer  red. 
I  asked  the  lily,  ripple-nrnmed — 

A  flake-like  curve  of  snow — 
She  sighed  her  gloyy  had  been  dimmed 

By  one  she  did  not  know. 

I  stooped  beside  a  tufted  bed 

Of  leaflets  moist  with  dew. 
Where  one  sweet  posy  hung  its  hcBid 

Of  deq),^divtnest  l^ue; 
And  adced  the  violet  if  her  power 

Could  reach  that  spell  of  flame. 
She  smiled,  *'  I  am  her;  favourite  flower, 

And-^  Lizzie^  I—  is  her  name  ** 
39 
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To  the  indifferent  reader  of  verse  the  following  exquisite  utter- 
ance of  a  soul  filled  with  that  divinest  of  all  human  themes  will 
probably  suggest  Morris's  Near  the  Lake;  because  there  is  a 
lake,  a  maiden,  a  love,  ^nd  a  death,  in  both.  The  theme,  the 
metre,  and  the  rhythm,  are  all  different,  however;  and  in  all 
these  respects  the  true  artist  will  recognise  die  vast  superiority  of 
this,  which  Mr.  Requier  calls  Only  a  Dream: — 

By  the  lake  beyond  the  meadow^ 

Where  the  lilies  blow — 
As  the  young  moon  dipt  and  lifted 

Her  reflected  bow  !  — 
Lived  and  died  a  dream  of  beauty^ 

Many  years  ago. 

Something  made  the  milk-white  blonaaaft 

Even  whiter  grow  ; 
Something  gave  the  dying  sunset 

An  intenser  glow. 
And  enriched  the  cup  of  rapture^ 

Filled  to  overflow. 

Hope  was  frail,  and  Passion  fleeting — 

It  is  t)ften  so ; 
Viaons  bom  of  golden  sunsets 

With  the  sunsets  go : 
To  have  loved  is  to  have  suffered 

Martyrdom  below  I 

By  the  lake  beyond  the  meadow^ 

Where  the  lilies  blow — 
O  !  the  glory  there  that  perished. 

None  shall  ever  kaow— 
When  a  human  heart  was  broken. 

Many  years  ago  I 

Among  the  sad  utterances  of  lament  for  a  Idst  cause  —  the 
threnodies  of  a  sorrowing  South  in  her  recent  defeat,  and  the 
furling  and  folding  of  her  conq^^ered  banner — Mr.  Requier's 
Ashes  of  Glory  holds  honourable  place.     I  give  it  entire : — 
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Fold  up  the  goi^eous  sitken  son. 

By  Weeding  martyrs  blest. 
And  heap  the  laurels  it  has  won 

Above  its  place  of  rest 

No  trumpet's  note  need  harshly  blare  — 

No  drum  funereal  roll — 
Nor  trailing  sables  drape  the  bier 

That  frees  a  dauntless  soul  t 

It  lived  with  Lee,  and  decked  hb  brow 

From  Fate's  empyreal  Palm : 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  Jackson  now— 

As  spotless  and  as  calm. 

It  was  outnumbered — not  outdone  ; 

And  they  shall  shuddering  tell. 
Who  struck  the  blow,  its  latest  gun 

Flashed  ruin  as  it  fell. 
• 
Sleep,  shrouded  Ensign  I — not  thebreesEe 

That  smote  the  victor  tar. 
With  death  across  the  heaving  seas 

Of  fiery  Trafalgar; 

Not  Arthur's  knights,  amid  the  g^m 

Their  knightly  deeds  have  starred ; 
Nor  Gallk  Henry's  matchless  plume. 

Nor  peerless  bom  Bayard  I  — 

Not  all  that  antique  faUes  feign 

And  Orient  dreams  disgorge  ; 
N<Mr  yet  the  Silver  Cross  of  Spain 

And  Lion  of  St.  George 

Caa  bid  thee  pale  !    Proud  emHem,  still 

Thy  crimson  glory  shines 
Beyond  the  lengthened  shades  that  fill 

Tl^eir  proudest  kingly  lines. 

Sleep  I  in  thine  own  historic  night. 

And  be  thy  blazoned  scroll : 
A  warrior*  s  banner  takes  its  flight  ^  j 

To  greet  the  %varrior*s  soul!      ^'9'^'"^^  by  LjOOglC 
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Mr.  Reqmer  has  written  but  few  sonnets;  yet  a  sonnet  in  his 
hand  could  never  be  a  failure,  and  would  come  as  near  being  a 
success  as  sonnets  usually  do. 

Of  his  longer  poems  four  deserve  especial  mention  here. 
Classified  according  to  their  length,  these  four  are :  Crystalline^ 
The  Legend  of  Tremaine,  Ode  to  Shakspeare,  and  Ode  to  Vk- 
tory. 

The  Ode  to  Victory  was  written  early  in  1862.  It  is  the 
audior's  most  elaborate  production,  and  in  artistic  £nish  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  poem  of  the  war.  It  is  a  national  ode  of  which  the 
theme  is  the  then-new  nationality  of  the  South,  with  its  opening 
struggles,  its  babtisms  of  blood,  its  several  triumphs,  and  above 
all,  its  haughty  hopes*  The  anom^ltopdetic  toudied  are  startlingly 
bold  and  of  fair  success— the  rolling  ratde  of  drums,  the  bugles' 
blare,  and  the  tramp-tramp  of  armed  hosts.  The  close  of  this 
Odehzs  been  justly  admired  as  a  "masterpiece  of  poetic  elo- 
quence, imagery  and  vigour  " ;:  — 

Aspiring  soul  of  our  devoted  land — 

Heroic  Mother,  hail  1 
Still — though  the  foeman  fringe  thine  ocean  sand. 

And  every .  0ide 
Bring  with  it  i^rgoGies  pf  9C<^diing  safl 
To  wrest  th^  summer  jeweb — thoa  fibalfc  he 
Of  Freedom  yet,  th^  fruit-dispensiiig  tree  I 

Again,  in  spite  of  thine  unspoken  woes^ 
Thy  wilted  Paraxlises  dudl  unfold 

And  blossom  as  the  rose ; 
And  o'er  the  outstretched  arms  of  thnie  IQyHatk  coast. 
From  rumbling  marts  to  isles  in  purple  distance  lost. 

The  world  shall  yield  thee  tribute-tithes  of  gold; 
And  that  pure  flower  * 

Which  pearls  thy  garments  in  a  bridal  shower,  ^ 

5hall  yet  behold 
Its  garlands  wrought  into  an  ampler  ddwer 

Than  any  fleece  of  which  the  Bards  have  toli; 
And  if  it  needs  must  spark  thine  altars  now. 

And  turn  thy  netted  radiance  into  shade, 

Let  it  bum  on  I  — no  Prietess  ever  made 
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A  grander  offering  or  a  hoKer  vow  ! 

Already  breathes  the  Oracle  with  lq>s 
(Prophetic  of  thy  fortunes  and  of  thee 
Glassed  in  the  fair  futurity), 

.  That  thrilling  say:     **Thy  winds  shall  waft  the  ships 
10f  an  all-conquering  Commerce  round  the  earth; 
While  every  star  of  thy  beleaguered  birth 
Rams  overflowing  Honour,  Wealth,  and  Worth  . 
,  .  Among,  the  banded  Nations* 

L3ce  Josc^  blest  of  bowing  constellations; 
Beloved,  benignant  —  wise,  and  strong^  and  free-*- 
A  nobler  Venice  on  a  mightier  Sea  ! " 

In  the  body  of  the  poem,  this  picture  of  the  emergence  of  the 
nation  in  the  silvery  purity  of  an  imvested  virgin  from  the 
agitated  ocean  below,  is  slightly  out  of  Mr.  Requier's  usual  vein, 
iibutis  Tcry  IJeSing  t'- 
But  as  an  ivory  mooHy  

Transloccnt  in  the  liquid  eyes  of  Jmie, 
When  YEqKwrs  ^^ 
The  saintly  rim 
6f  aU  the  starry  sera^d^ 
Ascending,  steeps  the  raging  dettps 
Infloodsof  molten  silver  to  t}ie  brim  ^     , 
So,  with  an  astral  motion. 
Above  the  wild  commption 
Of  the  greatest  mortal  feud 

Beside  the  greatest  Ocean, 
The  rising  Constellation  South  has  hurled 
Her  cororietted  Virgins,  chastely  nude, 
Upcm  a  startled  world  I 

The  Legend  of  Tremaine  .was  written  for  the  English  press 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  is  the  author'.s  most  purely 
ideal  poem.  Its  very  peifectnessas  an  ideal  work  raises  it  above 
the  sympathies,  Ae  lang^  and  the  intd%ence,  of  the  reading 
world — of  the  va(^  W&nj  that  make  up  tfie  complex  idea  of  the 
public.     Not  one*in  a  thousand  will  see  anything  in  it;    and 
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probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  will  undeistaad  it ;  iiirhile  hardly 
one  in  a  million  will  appreciate  it  fully. 

To  the  popular  mind  it  is  somewhat  like  Tennyson's  Lctdy  of 
Shalott  and  Miss  Talley*s  Ennerslie;  though  he  that  regards  tfie 
theme  rather  than  the  form  of  a  poem  will  not  find  it  much  like 
either. 

The  story  of  tibis  Legend  \&  of  the  Lady  Violet  of  Tremaine, 
who  devotes  herself  to  liberate  from  enchantment  her  lover,  the 
Knight  Ivor,  who  ky  bound  in  a  phantom-guarded  cavern  with 
a  charm  which  cannot  be  broken, 

Till  a  sdf-devoted  maid 
Have  successfully  essayed 
There  to  read  what  is  arrayed 
In  a  sphinx-like  token. 

Lady  Violet,  through  many  a  discouraging  triaJ,  succeeds  in 

reading 

the  dazzling  riddle  wdl. 

Which  the  banded  lore  of  Hdl 
Never  has  contrived  to  q>eU« 

The  dazzling  riddle  is  the  transcendently  beautiful  scheme  of 
Life  —  of  the  Human,  its  dependence  upon  the  Divine,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  —  all  through  Ae  mystic  symbol- 
ism of  correspondence.  The  symbols  that  decorate  the  cavern 
the  maiden  reads — the  simlight  that  streams  upon  the  carven 
gems:  — 

First,  a  diamond  lily  glows, 
Next,  a  ruby-sculptured  rose, 
Then  a  nettle — black  as  crows 
Of  the  Witch  of  Endor ; 

and  evolves  their  correspondential  significance :  — 

Unto  diamond,  ruby,  jet — 
And  the  blossoms  in  thera  met  — 
One  unchanging  Sun  suppUeth, 
From  its  waste,  discarded  glow. 
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Heat«ndlig^:  these  *-^  as  wckoow-* 
Arc  the  Life  of  each  bdow. 
Which  without  them  dieth. 

But  that  single  vital  flame, 
Unto  everjr^iing  the  aamc, 

Gilds  the  object  oT  degrades  it. 
Just  as  this  cou^res  to  be — 
Whether  pebble,  leaf  or  tree  — 
Since,  within  the  jet,  we  see 
That  it  only  shades  it. 

So  from  him  who  rules  the  whole. 
To  the  gem-like  human  Soul, 

Heat  and  light,  or  shine  or  smother— 
Heat  —  the  Love  we  lean  upon  ; 
Light  —  the  Wisdom  leading  on  ; 
life — the  two  comluned  in  One; 

For  there  is  no  other. 

Every  heart  may  be  a  gem 
In  His  living  diadem. 

While  the  garnered  ages  fill  it ;  — 
Crystal,  flashing,  frozen  fire. 
Ruby,  flushed  with  wild  desire^ 
All  to  which  we  dare  aspire, 

If  it  only  wi//  it. 

Sorcerer,  in  this  lily  see, 
How  my  Maker  dwdls  in  me ; 

And  for  swift  elucidation 
Of  that  rose's  bleeding  diarms, 
Belted  warrior,  spring  to  arms  I 
Monster !  shrieks  are  vain  alarms  — 

Nettle  means  damnation ! 

The  secret  is  thus  read.  The  charm  is  dispelled  The  mon- 
ster vanishes.  The  lovers  are  happy.  Allegory's  veil  is  lifted. 
It  is  the  story  of  Life. 

The  Od£  tff  Shak^are  is  one  of  the  author's  earlier  produc- 
tions ;  and  is,  par  consequent^  more  popular,  more  fervid,  and 
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less  artistic  It  is  more  spfrited  Ihan  Spvague^s  Shakspeare  Ode. 
Had  I  had  the  naming  of  Mr.  Requiei's  poem,  I  ^ould  have 
called  it  an  Ode  on  Shakspeare.  The  ppem  does  not  conveni- 
ently admit  of  extracts  to  iljustrate  it»  style* 

Crystalline y  however,  I  consider  the  chef  dceuvre  of  our 
author.  It  is  not  only  his  longest  poem,  but  also  his  most 
finished.  The  diesis  of  Toe's  Eureka  I  presume  is  familiar  to 
most  of  my  readers.  TTiat  of  Crystalline  lies  in  tfie  same  field. 
The  author  of  Eureka  held  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is 
"  one^  individual^  unconditional,  a  relative  and  absolute  Particle 
Proper,"  which,  by  radiation,  fiHs  its  sphere— Ae  universe  — 
with  subdivisions  of  itself.  The  author  of  Crystalline  holds 
that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  a  Personal  God,  who,  from 
Himself — analogously  to  the  eman^tion$  of  odour  from  a 
flower,  or  light  from  the  sua  ^—created  thetiniverse  by  radiation 
of  particles  of  Himself  Poe  was  a  pantheist  or  an  atheist. 
Requier  is  a  Christian. 

The  thesis  of  Crystalline  is  the  pfesentation,  in  the  form  <^  a 
fictitious  narrative,  of;  the  immutable  law  that  obtained  in  die 
creation  of  the  universe.  More  carefully  and  fufly  expressed,  it 
is  —  the  presentation,  in  the  guise  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  of 
the  immutable  law  which  governs  the  mode  and  order  of  the 
development  or  derivation  of  an  art-product  from  a  finite,  im- 
perfect, or  created  person,  as  demonstratively  illustrating,  through 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  analogy  or  corre^oodience,  the  same, 
and,  therefore,  equally  immlutable  law  which  governed  the  mode 
and  order  of  the  original  development  or  derivation  of  the 
universe  from  an  Infinite,  Perfect,  or  Uncreated  Person  —  in 
other  words,  a  Divine  Humanity — in  one  word,  God ;  and  as 
farther  evincing  by  necessary  sequence  from  the  same  controlling 
analogy  or  CiMtespondelice,  tiie  immortality  of  the  careaturely 
soul. 

The  theology  of  Crystalline  is  Swedenboi^ian. 

The  story  id  one  of  ^  young  attist  converted  from  atkeistn  to 
Chrifltiaiiity. 
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The  atgutiMat  rests  upona  pecuHar  analogy  called  corres- 
pondence. What  is  correspondence  ?  I  turn  to  Prof,  Bush  for 
an  answer :  "  Correspondende  is  a  technical  term  in  the  theo- 
logical system  taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  denoting  that 
peculiar  relation  which  subsists  between  the  Divine  ideas  and  the 
Divine  works;  between  the  essential  and  tlie  formal ;  between 
tiie  sptritfial  and  the  natural ;  between  the  mental  and  the  mate- 
rial. WWe  fable,  figure,  metaphor,  comparison,  serve  merely  to 
Uken  one  natural  object  to  another  fcMr  the  purpose  of  iUustra- 
tion,  correspondence  knplies  a  formative  force,  and  isthusthe 
relation  of  a  producing  cause  to  its  resulting  eSect,  as  (^4ke  soul 
%o  d^  b^y,  and  of  the  vSurious  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the 
various  organs  or  viscera  of  the  body.  Conrespondence,  in  other 
words,  is  the  emboditnent  of  spiritual  archetypes  tqpon  the 
natural  plane.  Thus,  truth  is  to  the  spiritual  world  what  light  is 
ta  the  natural  world;  truth  and  light,  therefore,  are  correspon- 
dences. Love  is  to  the  spiritual  world  what  heat  is  to  the 
natural  worid;  love  and  heat,  therefore,  are  correspondences. 
The  understamding  is  to  the  soul  what  the  lungs  are  to  the 
bo^;  the  understanding,  therefore,  and  die  lungs  coire^ond 
toeach  other.  So  also  the  affections  with  the  heart  as  an  organ; 
4q  in  fine  with  the  whole  microcosm  of  the  body,  the  former 
being  the  q[^re  of  causes,  the  latter  of  effects.  It  were  easy 
to  extend  the  principle  of  correspondence  from  die  microcosm 
to  the  macrocosm,  and  to  regard  the  whole  material  creation  as 
a  representative  theatre,  whereon  are  mirrored  fortl^  those  primal 
essences  and  living  substantial  forces  that  give  form  under  the 
Deity  to  all  the  organisms  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  natiure, 
and  through  them  elaborate  an  infinity  of  uses.  ^' 

The  story  of  Crystalline  is  brief:  An  Italian  baroness,  in  the 
pride  of  her  great  beauty,  had  her  portrait  painted  and  put  above 
the  altar  in  her  chapel,  displacing  the  Madonna.  A  plague 
spreads  through  the  land  The  baroness  regards  it  as  a  retri- 
butive visitation  for  her  sacrilege ;  and,  when  her  son  is  smitten, 
she  vows  that  if  he  be  spared  her  she  will  wear  sack-cloth  during 
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the  remainder  of  her  life,  reinstate  the  Madocaia,  and  submit 
the  usurping  picture  to  divers  indignities,  the  last  of  which  is  to 
be  its  burning  by  her  son  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  This  is  done  by  the  son — the  hero  of  the  story — an 
artist  and  an  atheist  Upon  that  act  there  arises  in  his  mind  the 
desire  to  reproduce  in  a  picture  the  face  of  his  mother,  the  like- 
ness of  which  he  saw  but  on  the  day  of  its  destruction,  sur- 
rounded by  emblems  of  her  crime.  Hiis  he  doe&  The 
creation  of  his  mind,  thus  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  is 
made  to  confoimd  the  atheistic  logic  of  her  creator ;  and  his  soul 
is  lifted  to  a  knowledge  of  God. 

Hie  poem  itself  is  a  masterpiece  of  condensation;  and  2xs^ 
analysis  short  of  the  whole  must  omit  some  essential  points.  To 
be  appreciated,  it  must  be  read  entire;  and  to  be  understood 
must  be  studied.  It  is  not  written  for  the  Many ;  and  the  Many 
will  not  read  it  at  all ;  but  it  is  a  great  poem,  and  ^uU  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  Many*s  want  of  appreciation. 

The  opening  scene  is  an  interview  between  the  Artist  and  an 
aged  Hermit,  an  attacM  of  die  fanuly,  who  had  ^ven  religious 
instruction  to  the  Artist  years  before.  The  Artist  has  just  re- 
tiorned  it<xa  Rome,  where  formalism  had  made  him  doubt  th^e 
whole  system  of  Christiamty,  and  with  it  the  whole  system  <^  a 
.God.  His  defiant  uttaunce  of  this  negation,  as  the  interview  t^- 
minates,  is  brilliantly  forcible :  — 

He  paused,  and  lifting  o'er  his  head 
His  haughty  hand,  at  parting,  said : 
*' Behind  this  canvass,  far  out-roQed^ 
From  the  teeming  earth  to  the  starry  fold ; 
Behind  its  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 
Its  reptile  form  and  its  reasoning  brute. 
There  is  no  super-terrestrial  sphere. 
Where  the  Dead  shall  arise,  and  reappear 
In  the  bosom  of  Him  who  placed  them  here. 
I  hate  the  fanatic,  and  scorn  the  lie. 
That  madly  peoples  a  vacant  sky ; 
And  brand  the  whole  mysterious  scheme 
A  coward's  hope  and  an  idiot's  dream  1 " 
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The  burning  of  the  picture  of  his  mother  by  the  Ar^st  is  the 
essential  beginmng  of  the  poem  as  an  ar^pu^ient,  Here  is  bom 
the  desire — the  Lcvt  part  of  the  creative  process — to  create. 
Tliis  is  an  act  of  the  will  Then  follows  the  thought-scheme  — 
•the  Wudom  part  of  tlie  creative  process — by  which  the  desire 
can  be  carried  out  This  is  an  act  of  tl>e  understanding.  Then 
results  tlie  creation — the  P(mer  part  of  the  creative  process — 
the  cfect  of  the  warmth  of  Love  directed  by  the  light  of  Wis- 
dom. The  real  thing  created — the  thought — caipe  through 
the  understanding,  moved  by  the  will,  and  is  as  immortal  as  its 
soiurce.  As  with  that  thought,  so  with  a  human  soul ;  it  comes 
from  the  creative  will  and  understanding,  and  is  as  immortal  as 
God. 

This  process  of  reasomog  is  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
atheist  by  means  of  a  plot  most  adroitly  managed,  and  this  forms 
the  main  matter  of  the  poem  :  — 

"  It  displays  a  ravishingly  beautiful  woman,  in  the  midst  of  an 
earthly  Paradise,  at  the  verge  of  sunset,  undergoing  the  charm 
of  a  venomous  serpent,  and  delivered  from  its  fatal  fascinations 
— in  the  supposed  instant  of  delineation — by  a  suddenly  inter- 
posed flood  of  moonlight,  which  has  disturbed  and  broken  the 
spelL  In  this  ideal  design  the  painter  has  reproduced  the 
wondrous  loveliness  of  his  deceased  mother,  and  blended  the 
portrait  with  appropriate  symbols  of  her  sacrilegious  egotism  and 
its  accepted  atonement.  The  former — self-love — the  root  of 
a// transgression — is  expressed  by  the  serpent  with  its  deadly 
charm ;  the  latter — saving  grace,  through  genuine  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life-— by  the  opi>ortune  effulgence  of  the  moon.  *' 

Gazing  on  this  picture,  the  Artist,  tiirough  an  over-taxed  and 
narcotized  brain,  sees  enacted  the  scene  he  has  represented  on 
the  canvass.  The  figures  all  live  and  move.  "The  reptile 
begins  to  weave  his  ensnaring  spell  around  the  maiden,  to  the 
extreme  alarm  and  horror  of  the  Artist,  who,  by  one  of  those 
unaccountable  aberrations  which  not  unfrequently  attend  the 
evolution  of  abnormal  visions,  overlooks  the  saving  moonlight 
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he  had  jmnmnently  introduced  into  the  piece.  The  wily  eye  of 
the  serpent — the  incarnation  of  self-love  —  simulates  the  presen- 
tation of  a  graduated  series  of  rare  and  alluring  gems — types  of 
the  insidious  disguises  which  that  subtle  principle  assumes  — 
until  his  victim,  finally,  begms  to  be  enclosed  in  the  meshes  of 
an  inextricable  bewilderment  She  then  sees  hex  peril  with- 
out the  power  of  averting  it ;  and  exclaims,^  in  audible  anguish, 
against  the  Cause  that  had  placed  her  in  so  beautiful  a  world, 
only  to  cast  her  from  it  into  barren  nothingness.  To  this  the 
Artist  eagerly  replies  : — 

"Child  of  my  soul,  thou  shalt  not  die; 
For  thou  wast  framed,  Oh  1  dream  divme. 

Not  merely  of  the  earthy  dross 

Of  thme  investiture  of  g^oss ; 
But,  ere  my  pcncH  bade  thee  shine 
Within  thy  perishable  shrine. 

Thou  WAST — ART — MUST  BE  still  a  part. 
By  crumbling  matter  unconfined. 
Of  this,  my  own  aspiring  heart. 
Which  sphered  thee  in  wj  mmd — 

An  Image  of  that  shaping  force. 

As  ENDURINO  AS  ITS  SOURCE." 

When  thug  spake  he,  how  answered  she^  • 

The  maiden  fashioned  marvdlously  ? 

Amid  the  flash,  the  crash,  th6  storm. 
As  a  bolt  from  its  red  bosom  warm : 

"Behind  this  canvass,  for  out-rolled, 
From  the  teeming  earth  to  the  starry  fold ; 
Behind  its  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit, 
Its  reptile  form  and  its  reasoning  brute, 
There  Is  no  super-terrestrial  sphere, 
**    Where  the  Dead  shall  arise,  and  reappear 
In  the  bosom  of  Him  who  {4aced  them  here* 
I  Ya^iQ  the  fanatic,  and  scorn  the  lie. 
That  madly  pepples  a  vacant  sky; 
And  brand  the  whple  mysterious  scheme 
A  coward's  hope  and  an  idiot's  dream* " 
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The  poem  continues : 

Where  the  dymg  lamp  doth  shine, 
Hurling  the  sculptured  Vase,  so  fine, 
Down,  with  its  purple,  perfumed  wine. 
He  fell,  quivering  from  the  dart 
Shot  through  his  paternal  ^leart. 

But  when  the  Mom  as  a  martyr  came. 
Regenerate  from  th6  midnight  flame. 
Near  the  form  whose  lodes  of  snow 
On  ita  shoulders  c^erflow. 
An  altered  man  was  kneeling  there 
For  benedktion  pn  his  prayer  1 

And  thus  he  qx^ce,  the  herinit  oldg 
Watching  him  with  love  four-fold: 
"The  perfect  Lord  who  reigns  above 
Created  thee  from  Perfect  Love ; 
Like  that  fair  image  thou  wast  made, 
In  a  World  of  L^t  that  cannot  fad€^ 
Save  that  he  does  iipositaneou&ly — 
Harmoniously  •'—  consummately, 
^    What  mortals  mould  imperfectly ; 
And  as  it  triumphs  in  thine  eyes. 
Through  beams  of  the  benignant  skies. 
O'er  the  baffled  Demon  there. 
Whose  deadly  charm  works  everywhere 
To  make  the  man  a  god  a|^>ear; 
So,  saved  by  His  redeeming  grace 
From  that  serpent^  slkny  traeei 
With  His  glory  on  thy  face. 
Live,  for  thou  art  bom  to  be 
Heir  of  His  immortality. " 

This  is  the  essential  end  of  the  poem.     Here  the  argument 
closes,  ccwnplete. 
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JAMES   L.  REYNOLDS,  D.D. 

Dr.  Reynolds  is  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
and  is  at  this  time  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Sacred  Literature,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  his  native  state,  at  Columbia.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  that  institution  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  previous 
to  his  election  there  had  held  chairs  in  other  colleges.  He  is 
generally  recognized  4ks  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  his  state; 
while  his  attainments  in  general  literature  and  ethics  are  such  as 
to  rank  him  among  the  first  scholars  in  the  South.  His  studies 
in  Anglo-Saxon  are  very  thorough;  and  he  has  produced  a 
Grammar  of  that  language,  which,  however,  has  never  been 
.published.  Dr.  Reynolds's  contributions  to  polke  and  ethical 
literature  in  the  periodical  way  have  been  numerous ;  but  none 
of  these  have  taken  book  form.  He  has  been  connected  at 
some  time  with  journalism,  as  an  editor ;  but  his  vocation  in  life 
has  been  to  teach  in  the  professorial  lecture-room  and  in  the 
pulpit.  He  is  a  leading  minister  in  his  denomination  —  the 
Baptist  —  and  is  one  of  their  most  popular  divines^ 

During  the  present  year  he  has  prepared  for  publication  a 
series  of  Southern  Sclwol  Readers^  of  which,  numbers  one  to  ^ 
four  have  already  appeared  from  the  publishing-house  of  Duffie 
and  Chapman,  of  Columbia.     He  wrote  de  tuyvo  4  good  deal  of 
the  matter  for  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  series. 


MRS.  MARY  C.  RION. 

Although  a  suigle  volume,  and  that  upon  so  practical  a  sub- 
ject as  floriculture^  may  not  entitle  its  author  to  a  place  among 
authors,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  I  include  the  author  of  The 
Ladie^  Southern  Florist — one  volume,  duodecimo  —  among 
Southern  writers,  upon  the  better  grounds  of  mature  culture, 
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thorough  study,  and  general  accomplishments,  both  literary  and 
artistic. 

Mrs.  Rion,  n%e  Weir,  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina ;  and  at  present  a  resident  of  Winnsboro,  in  the 
same  state.  Her  husband — CoL  James  H.  Rion— is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  bar,  aikl  served  widi  distinction  in  the  war 
of  secession. 


MRS.  ANNA  CORA  MOWATT  RITCHIE. 

Hxe  life  of  no  other  of  the  writers  of  the  South  presontft  so 
much  that  is  striking  and  noteworthy  as  does  that  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie.  Her  Ufe  has  been  a  brilliant  romance  in  itselfl 
It  will  be  found  given  with  spvit  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
detail,  in  Mrs.  Freeman's  Women  of  the  South;  and  given  with 
great  piquancy  and  spirited  candour  in  Mrs.  Ritchie's  Autobi- 
ography of  an  Actress, 

She  was  bom  at  Bordeaux^  France,  during  a  temporary  rea- 
dence  of  her  father — Samuel  Gouverneur  Ogden,  Esquire,  a 
merchant  of  New  York  —  in  diat  city.  Her  infancy  was  spent 
at  La  Castagne,  a  fine  country  »eat  near  Bordeaux.  Iq  her 
eighth  year — ^in  1826 — the  femily  returned  to  New  York;  and 
she,  with  her  sister,  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  in  that  city» 
At  an  early  age — at  an  infantile  age,  in  fact — she  showed  her 
taste  for  histrionic  pursuits ;  and  at  fourteen  got  up  the  Ahire 
of  Voltaire  to  celebrate  her  father's  birth-day.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess in  its  way. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to  James 
Mowatt,  E^uire,  a  young  lawyer  of  wealth  and  culture. 

At  eighteen  her  health  gave  way,  and  a  residence  in  Europe 
of  near  two  years  followed.  Upon  her  return  to  Anierica,  Mr. 
Mowatt  failed  through  speculation^  and  they  were  left  destitute. 
Mrs.  Freeman  thus  states  this  point:  "Very  tenderly  were  these 
tidings  unfolded  to  Anna,  but  her  dream  was  bK)ken.    Alone,  in 
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the  bower  built  for  her  in  the  ^rst  batter^  phase  of  h^  mar- 
ried life,  she  went  down  into  herself,  and  sat  in  solemn  conclave 
with  die  present,  ^  future,  her  own  good  gifts,  and  new4)om 
thoughts.  It  was  die  crisis  o^  her  life,  and  she  came  out  of  it 
full-grown,  widi  a  purpose.  She  was  possessed  of  a  full,  rich 
contralto  voice  *,  she  would  give  dramatic  readings^  like  Mr.  Van- 
denhoff,  and  redeem  her  home." 

This  course  was  noble ;  andiaght  nobly  she  succeeded. 

Later,  she  turned  her  attention  to  author^p,  as  a  pursuit, 
and  with  abundant  success.  Evefyn^  a  novels  and  FUshion^  a 
comedy,  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind  as  an 
author.  Here,  again,  a  misfortune — the  failure  of  her  |)ub- 
H^ers — brought  her  to  poverty.  But  again  she  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  again  set  out  in  a  new  sphere  in  life -^  the  stage, 
^e  af^ared  as  PauKne,  in  Bulwei's  Lady  of  Lyons  at  the 
Park  Theatre ;  and  with  brilliant  success.  After  two  years  of 
triumph  on  American  boards,  ^tt  tried  her  fortunes  in  England. 
Her  reception  there,  at  first  cool,  was  changed  to  a  sojoum  of 
such  triumi^  as  had  never  before — nor  has  since — ^been  ac- 
corded to  an  American  actress.  TWs  triumph  was  two-foH — 
as  an  author  and  as  an  actress,  she  having  published  her  Armand 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mowatf  s  deadi  occurred  at  this  time — in  1851,  I  be- 
lieve—  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Mowatt  returned  to 
America ;  revisited  the  principal  cities  professionally ;  took  her 
farewell  tour;  retired  from  the  stage,  taking  her  final  leave  of  it 
in  June,  1854;  and  shortly  thereafter  became  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Foushee  Ritchie,  Esquire,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer, 

A  tourist  of  that  date,  writing  of  our  author's  new  home,  and 
new  life,  says :  "  She  lives,  as  a  poet  should,  in  a  cottage  om^  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  I  could  have  selected  her  house 
from  a  thousand,  as  easily  as  I  could  the  fair  occupant  among  a 
multitude  of  women.  There  were  flowers  before  die  door, 
flowers  on  the  lawn,  a  flowery  taste  manifest  in  the  disposition 
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sion,  radiating  from  all  around,  fitly  preluding  the  Tibly  hiarmony 
of  a-  happy  home.  Within,  the  ent&urage  was  more  exquisite 
*till.  Bo6k6y  |»ctiHteSj  «t2itie€te6,  afid  aU  ^^  ^very-day,  yet  ek- 
gant  appliances  of  household  life,  completed  the  ideal  *poetty 
Of  home.?"  .:       ; 

Abotkt  thisr  time  appeared  the  Autobkg^pky  ef  an  Actress^ 
to  be  followed  by  a  «(tfie4  of  bjfi^ant  bookft  relati^  mostly  to 
'scepic  life,  and  thi  gay^ties  of  fa^hlonaUe  eicperiencesj  remcJtely 
or  otherwise  connected  widimimio^ife.  ^ 

£(^ar  Poe  said  of  Mts«  Mowa^  aft  esa  actress,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career :  ^*^lnde^  the  greeM:  da^stm  xA  h^  manner  «s 
its  naturalness.  Si^  k^ks,  speaks,  and  ti^ves,  with  a  well- 
controlled  impulsiveness,  as  different  as  can  be  conceived 
from  the  customary  rant  and  daint,  tfoe  haidt  conv^itibi^&lky  ef 
the  stage.  .  .  .•  Her  acti^  is  ^stingui^ed  by  an  ease  and 
self^)osseSsion,  which  would  d6  crfedit  to  a  v^eran.  Her  step 
is  4he  peffectio®  of  grace.  Often  have  I  watdied  her  for  hours 
with  the  closest  scrutiny,  ytt  never  for  an  instjuat  did  1  observe 
her  in  an  attitude  of  the  least  aii^wardness  or  even  constraint ; 
while  many  of  hei  seemii^ly  impulsive  gestures  spoke  in  loud 
terms  of  the  woman  of  genius,  of  the  poet  imbued  with  the  pro- 
foundest  sentiment  oi  the  beautiful  in  motion." 

Just  before  the  war,  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  taking  conspicuous  and 
{»actical  part  in  the  Mount  Vfenioh  Association  movement,  as 
Vice-Regent  for  Virginia;  and  w^nt  to  that  work,  as  she  did  to 
everytlnng  she  ever  undertook,  with  her  whole  soul. 

The  following  are  Mrs.  Ritchie's  literary  prbductions: — 
'  I.  Pelaya,  or  the  Cavern  of  Covadenga.  An  epic  in  five  cantos. 
This  is  a  youthful  production  tirnt  has  never  asked  nor  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  of  late  years.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  about  1838,  tinder  the  nom  de  flume  i^ 
Isabel, 

2.  lUviiwers  Reviewed,-  A  satire  ahned  at  ^e  reviewers  of 
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Pdayo;  ai^>earcd  probably  ia  XS39 — a  brockiire\taik9tsisilio\i%^ 
perbaps^  than.  Pelayo  itselfl 

3.  Galzara^  or  the  Persian  Slaves  A  play;  speared  about 
1840.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Gulzcra^  instead  of 
GiUzara* 

4.  Evelyn,     A  tale  of  domestic  life,  in  two  volume!^ 

5.  Abridgment  of  the  JJfe  of  G^etke^  was  written  bdbre 
£ve(ynt  but  the  date  of  neither  is  at  hand. 

6.  Abridgment  of  the  Zi/e  of  Madame  iTArtlay.  This  goes 
with  the  preceding,  as  one  of  the  failures  at  book-making. 

7.  Fashion,  A  five-act  comedy;  was  "brought  out  with 
unusual  magnificence,"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  1845,  and  was 
published  some  montha  later.  Poe  at  that  day  thought  but 
little  of  the  literary  merits  of  this  play;  though  he  thought 
there  were  indications  of  genius  given  forth  in  the  production, 
notwithstanding  its  demerks.  He  radier  fl^pantly  sa3r8  of  it : 
*^ fashion,  in  a  word,  owes  what  it  had  of  success  to  its  being 
the  work  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  had  ahready  excited  interest, 
and  to  the  very  commonplaceness  or  spirit  of  conventionality 
which  rendered  it  readily  comprehensible  and  appreciable  by  the 
public  proper.  It  was  much  indebted,  too,  to  the  carpets,  the 
ottomans,  the  chandeliers,  and  the  conservatoriesy  whidi  gained 
so  decided  a  popularity  for  that  despicable  mass  of  inanity,  the 
London  Assurance  of  Bourcicault" 

8.  Armand,  or  the  Prince  and  the  Peasant,  A  tragedy  in  five 
acts ;  was  published  in  1847,  or  thereabouts.  This  drama  takes 
high  rank,  and  deserves  it  I  shall  give  a  few  extracts  below, 
illustrative  of  the  author's  blank-verse  style. 

9.  The  Fortune  Hunter,  A  novel  of  New  York  society.  This 
appeared,  I  believe,  under  the  nam  de plunu  of  Helen  Berkley; 
at  least,  I  am  informed  now  that  that  nom  was  used  by  Mrs. 
Mowatt  about  that  time  in  the  publication  of  some  magazine 
stories.  These  same  stories  were  spicy,  racy,  and  generally 
wholesomely  satiric  upon  the  foibles  of  the  fasbioaable. world 
of  the  great  metropolis. 
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10.  Autobiography  of  an  Actress^  or  Eight  Yiarton  ^  Stage; 
is  one  of  the  fnost  readable  books  of  its  kind  in  our  literature. 
Its  title  is  fully  descriptive  of  the  contents.     It  appeared  in 

1855. 

11.  Mimic  Life,  "a  series  of  tales  and  pictures  of  the  stage" 
— full  of  the  romance  of  theatre-life— appeared  in  1855, 

12.  Twin  Rosesy — ^  similar  in  its  scenery  to  the  preceding — 
"a  sweet,  sad  narrative,  dii^>ed  in  ^  lenderest  poetry  of  the 
writer's  soul,"  says  a  woman  i«^ose  own  soul  was  all  poetry  and 
sympathy. 

13.  Fairy  Fingers.  A  novel  also  characteristic  of  the  writer ; 
was  published  by  Carlton  &  Co.,  about  i860. 

14.  The  Mute  Singer,  A  fascinating  story,  publkhed  by  the 
same. 

15.  The  Clergymaris  Wife^  with  Pen  Portraits  and  Sketches^  — 
was  issued  by  the  same  during  the  year  1867. 

16.  Flor entitle  Sketches  is  said  to  be  the  work  now  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation — under  pen,  so  to  speak — by  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
at  the  present  time. 

To-day  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  t^nporarily  resident  in  London,  I  am 
advised. 

This  scene  from  Artnand  is  characteristic : — 

King,  Nay,  Bkndifi^ 

Mar.  not  thy  beauty  with  this  frigid  be^rkig; 
Frowns  do  ^ot  suit  those  gentle  eyes,  nor  fierceness 
Thy  timid  nature —  weak  thou  art  — 

Blanche.  Not  weak, 

My  liege,  wben  roused  by  insult  and  by  wrong ! 
I  tell  thee,  haughty  king — presumptuous  man ! 
That,  like  the  unshorn  locks  the  Nazareae 
Vowed  to  his  God,  the  purity  of  woman 
Becomes  at  once  her  glory  and  her  might  I 

King,     Ah,  Blanche  !  and  is  there  no  excuse  for  love  ? 

Blan,     Thy  love  is  but  self-love  I  that  first  and  worst 
Of  passions — poisoned  spring  of  every  crime — 
Which  hath  no  attribute  of  perfect  love  I 
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Zing,    This  4o  thy  king? 

BloM.  .      Art  kingly  in  thy  deeds? 

The  star  that  shines  so  brightly  on  thy  breast 
Is  worthless  if  it  shed  no  light  within  I 
The  throne  that  Ufts  thee  o*er  thy  fellow-men 
Should  teadi  thee  virtues,  wMch  alone  can  raise 
Thee 'bore  them  1 

Km^,  At  thy  feet  let  me  unplore— 

Elan,     Staikl  of!  appro^  me  not ! . 

JCing,  Thou  fearest  me^^then? 

Elan.     Fear  thee?    Danger  should  be  where  fear  is — I  see  none ! 

JCing,     Woman  I  thou  shalt  not  brave  me  thus  I  {Seizes  her.) 
No  human  power  can  save  thee — thou  art  mipe ! 
What  are  thy  feeble  struggles  in  my  grasp  ? 

EioM,  (nnkittg  on  her  htues,)  •  Spare  me,  my  liege,  spare  me  I 

ICing.  It  is  thy  turn 

To  sue,  and  all  in  vain  !  Th^u  bast  fprgo|t 
That  I  am  king,  and  thou  hast  no  protector ! 

Elan,  {starling  up)    I  have  \  I  have  I  One  M^o  forsakes  me  not  1 
One  whom  thou  darest  not  brave.     Unloose  thy  hold 
Or  dreadrfais  fury  I  .  Heaven  protects  me  still  1 

The  king  releases  her,  awed  by  her  Manner, 
Thou  act  o^  soverei^si ;  I  a  j&riendidss  sobjcct— 
I  woman,  and  thou  man  I   my  helplessness 
Was  of  itself  a  claim  to  thy  protection  — 
A  claim  thou  hast  rejected  !     Answer,  King  ! 
Hast  thou  done  right  ?    Man,  was  it  well  to  use 
Thy  strength  against  my  weakness  ?    Thou  art  dumb  1 
"  ~^       Thou  canst  not  answer  1    King  of  Francei  1  scorn  thee  I 

Exit. 

King,     Why  should  I  shrink  from  cme  so  pbwdiess  ? 
And  ca^it  be' that  Virtue's  presence  awes 
Me  thus  ?     That  Virtue  which  no  'Vfeapon  deeds 
Except  its  own,  resistless  dignity ! 

She  speaks ;  I'm  hushed.     She  spurns  me,  and  I  cower — 
She  leaves  me,  and  I  dare  not  follow  her  I 

There  is  power  in  that  scene — a  dramatic  power  of  situa- 
tion —  that  marks  its  author  as  one  capable  of  feeling,  uttering, 
and  acting  a  passion,  grand,  even  as  that  of  the  majesty  of  out- 
raged and  insulted  purity.     The  speaking,  it  must  be  colifessed, 
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is  a  little  declamatory ;  but  the  occasion  lifts  it  above  that  criti- 
cism. If  it  were  not  declamatory,  it  would  be  untrue  to  the 
attitude  of  the  scene. 

The  following  extract  from  the  sai^e  has  also  power  of  the 
same  kind: — 

King,     Beware  !  our  patience  i^  not  made  of  sttiff 

For  lasting  —  try  it  not  beyond  its  strength — 

Marry  DeRohan's  daughter  1     *Tis  thy  king  commands. 
Armand,     My  gracious  liege,  no  king  can  tear 

The  landmarks  from  the  honest  path  of  Truth. 

Marry !  calTst  thou  that  marriage  #hich  bu!  joins 

Two  hands  with  iron  bonds?  that  yokes^  but  not 

Unites y  two  hearts  whose  pulses  nerer  beat 

In  unison  ?    The  legal  crime  that  mocks 

The  very  name  of  marriage  —  tha^  invades. 

Profanes,  destroys  its  inner  holiness? 

No  I  'tis  the  spirit  that  alone  can  wed. 

When  with  spontaneous  joy  it  seeks,  and  finds, 

And  with  its  kindred  spirit  blends  itself  I 

My  liege,  there  is  no  other  marriage  tie  I 

Another  extract— the  utterance  of  a  woman,  however — of  a 
similar  kind,  and  I  shall  close :  — 

Babette.     You  seemed  so  happy ! 

Blanehe,     Then  did  I — do  I  seem  the  thing  I  am! 
Seem  happy — how  could  I  seem  otherwise? 
Tis  happiness  to  me  to  live — ^to  be ! 
My  very  instincts ---nay,  the  very  use 
Of  every  separate  sense  by  which  we  hold 
Communion  visible  with  external  being — 
Is  happiness!    To  gaze  upon  the  sky, 
Arched  in  blue  glory  o'er  my  upturned  head; 
The  forms  of  beauty,  called  by  loving  spring 
Out  of  the  affluent  bosom  of  the  earth ; 
The  sun,  beneath  whose  warm,  resplendent  light 
All  nature  teema:  these  simplest,  daily  things, 
Which  custom  cannot  strip  of  loveliness  -^ 
To  look  on  these  is  to  be  hjq)py !  —  is 
To  fed  my  bosom  swell  with  gratitude 
To  Him  who  made  them  t<5  make  us  more  blest  t 
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Edgar  Poe,  who  dares  everything,  thus  writes  of  ih^  person- 
nel of  Mrs.  Ritchie,  then  Mrs.  Mowatt :  "  Her  figure  is  slight, 
even  fragile.  Her  face  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  of  that 
precise  character  best  adapted  to  the  stage.  The  forehead  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  prepossessing  feature,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unintellectual  one.  Hair  light  auburn,  in  rich  profu- 
sion, and  always  arranged  with  exquisite  taste.  The  eyes  are 
grey,  brilliant,  and  expressive,  without  being  full  The  nose  is 
well  formed,  with  the  Roman  curve,  and  indicative  of  energy. 
This  quality  is  also  shown  in  the  somewhat  excessive  prominence 
of  the  chin.  The  mouth  is  large,  with  brilliant  and  even  teeth, 
and  flexible  lips,  capable  of  the  most  instantaneous  and  effective 
variations  of  expression.  A  more  radiantly  beautiful  smile  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conceive." 


R.  H.  RIVERS,   D.D. 

Dr.  Rivers  has  some  distinction  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  was  bom  on  the  nth 
of  September,  1814,  in  Montgomery  County,  Tennessee.  He 
graduated  at  La  Grange  College  in  Alabama  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Upon  graduation  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Professor  of 
Languages  in  the  same,  and  one  year  later  was  elected  Professor 
in  the  chair  he  had  assisted ;  and  continued  to  hold  that  position 
for  seven  years;  when — in  1843,  ^^^  is — he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Conference  Female  Institute  in  Athens, 
Alabama,  which  position  he  held  five  years.  He  was  next  called 
to  Centenary  College  in  Jackson,  Louisiana,  as  Professor  of 
Moral  Science,  and  in  1849  was  elected  President  of  the  same, 
which  office  he  held  until  1854,  when  he  returned  to  Alabama 
and  became  President  of  his  aima  mater — La  Grange  College. 
This  institution  was  the  following  year  removed  to  Florence,  in 
the  same  state.  Dr.  Riv«:s  continued  in  charge  of  this  college 
until  its  exercises  were  interrupted  by  the  war,  when  he  went  to 
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Centenary  College  at  Summerfield,  Alabama,  of  whidi  he  retained 
charge  during  the  war.  After  the  war — in  1865 — he  undertook 
the  management  of  a  small  school  of  young  ladies  at  Somerville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  now  resides. 

Our  author  entered  the  ministry  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen ; 
and  since  his  twentieth  year  has  been  both  preaching  and  teach- 
ing. He  has,  during  this  very  laborious  life,  found  time  to 
write  two  volumes  of  philosoj^y,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  periodical  press.  Sbce  the  war  he  has  written  for  Tht  Land 
We  Love^  publi^ed  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  two  works  of  this  author  just  referred  to  are : — 

1.  Mentul  Philosophy. 

2.  Moral  Philosophy,  These  are  favourite  text-books,  I  believe, 
in  Methodist  seminaries  for  young  ladies. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  RIVERS. 

Professor  Rivers  is,  I  believe,  a  Charlestonian  by  birth.  He 
was,  at  least,  for  many  years  identified  with  that  city  as  a  teacher 
of  a  classical  school.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia ;  and  upon 
the  reorganization  of  that  institution  after  Ae  war  (1865)  and  its 
change  to  a  University,  he  was  assigned  to  the  School  of  Ancient 
LsLngua^es  and  Literature,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Professor  Rivers  has  published : — 

1.  A  Sketch  of  tlie  History  of  Sduth  Carolina  to  the  Clost  of  the 
Proprietary  Government  by  the  Revolution  of  \1\^\  with  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  many  valuable  records  hitherto  unpublished ; 
an  octavo  of  47a  pages.  1856.  Charleston.  The  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  that  state. 

2.  As  secretary  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
Professor  Rivers  has  published  some  volumes  of  papers  widiin 
the  scope  of  that  society.  He  has  also  published  a  few  occa- 
sional poems,  mostly  lyrical. 
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A  writer  in  The  Soutkfirn  Quarffrfy  RevieWy  upon  the  a^^^ear- 
ance  of  Professor  Rivers's  Skdchof the  History  of  South  CaroUmL, 
in  1856,  thus  speaks  of  it:  **We  have  first  to  remark  that  our 
author,  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  had  recourse  to  original  in- 
vestigations, and  that  at  no  inconsidexat^  expense  he  has  brought 
to  light  a  large  ampunt  of  valuable  material,  which  he  has  issued 
in  an  appendix.  The  accounts  of  our  early  history  were  so  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  that  a  work  wias  wanted  which  would 
give  something  like  a  co^ipl^e  and  consistent  outline,  and  place 
the  facts  of  this  remote  period  upon  .a  sure  historical  basis. 
This  was  not  possible  in  any  other  nay  than  that  which  was 
pursued  by  our  author ;  and  before  we  close  this  notice  we  will 
be  able  to  show  that  his  efibrts  have  been,  crowned  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  The  book  consists  of  ten  chapters.  .  .  . 
Chapter  I.  opens  with  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  voyages  to  America,  and  the  visits  to  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  In  this  chapter  he  has  made  some 
original  contributions  to  our  histoty,  to  a  few  of  which  we  will 
call  attention  before  we  dismiss  it.  This  was  only  possible  by 
going  behind  the  authcuities  on  whom  our  historians  have  relied. 
Ramsay,  the  most  distinguished  of  diem,  gives  his  authorities  for 
our  eaiiy  history,  and  says  that  lie  relies  more  on  Hewit  tiian  on 
any  other.  He  adds,  too,  that  he  b  indebted  to  Chakners*s 
Political  Annals  of  the  United  Cobmies^  Ramsay's  large  obliga- 
tions to  Hewit  could  be  easily  exhibited,  for,  on  some  subjects, 
he  has  copied  page  after  page,  from  him ;  and  an  examination 
would  show  that  wherever  Hewit  has  spoken,  Ramsay  has  done 
no  more  than  repeat  him.  Simms  has  copied  Ramsay.  Hewit 
tells  us  his  resources  in  his  preface*  These  were  good,  but,  in 
regard  to  the  early  period  of  our  history^  iidxoUy  deficient  Arch- 
dale  and  Oldmixon  may  have  been  in  his  possession^  but  they 
knew  little  about  our  eariy  history.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of 
Chalmers's  Political  Annals ^  tjbat  it  was  so  extensive  in  its  design 
tl^at  only  a  parti^  account  could  be  given  of  each  co1oiq%  and 
hence  it  is  deficient,  though  correct  in  its  statements  as  fiu:  as  it 
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goes.  Neither  Hewit,  nsx  Ramsay,  nor  Chalmers,  seems  to 
have  examined  our  own  records.  Professor  Rivers  has  gone  to 
the  records  from  which  Chahners  drew,  and  examined  carefully 
our  state  records  alsa  With  copies  of  every  paper  in  the  office 
at  London  which  he  supposed  would  cast  light  on  important  or 
obscure  points,  and  copies  of  manuscripts  in  all  our  public  offi- 
ces, he  set  to  work  to  study  out  event  after  event,  and  made  liis 
conclusions  paramount  to  all  surmises  or  opinions  of  Hewit  and 
other  writers.  When  he  was  deficient  in  materials,  he  gathered 
from  them,  and  compared  his  own  conclusions ;  but  in  no  instance 
does  he  seem  to  have  adopted  dieir  opinions  when  he  was  in 
possession  of  materials  for  an  independent  judgment.  Both  Carroll 
and  Simms  have  preceded  him  in  introducing  the  events.of  the 
first  chapter ;  but  he  differs  fix)m  them  in  limiting  the  subject  to 
its  true  bounds.  He  leaves  out  De  Soto,  the  settlements  on  the 
St  John's  in  Florida,  etc.,  and  gives  the  events  only  which  occur 
in  our  present  borders ;  otherwise  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi,  would  be  compelled  to  repeat  the  same  in  their  his- 
tories." 

The  reviewer's  analysis  of  the  other  nine  chapters  develops  the 
fact  that  Professor  Rivers  has  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in 
that  undertaking  in  the  thoroughness  and  general  ability  with 
lidiidi  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  The  reviewer  then  proceeds 
to  give  his  general  estimate  as  foUows :  "We  regard  the  work  of 
Professor  Rivers  as  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  history  of  the 
period  to  which  it  refers.  The  author  gives  proof  of  his  care  and 
fidelity  on  every  page,  and  we  confidently  predict  for  it  a  penna- 
nent  reputation.  It  seems  to  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  impartial 
justice.  He  strikes  us  as  one  who  is  in  search  of  truth,  and  is 
willing  to  go  wherever  it  may  lead  him.  Though  history  and  bi- 
ography are  technically  distinguished,  and  in  truth  constitute 
different  departments  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  yet  practically 
there  seems  to  be  a  necessary  commingling  of  the  two,  and  an 
impossibility,  when  dealing  in  the  one,  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
domain  of  the  other.     The  exact  line  between  them  cannot  be 
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drawn.  Whetiier  in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  he  has  transcended 
the  boundary  or  not,  his  personal  notices  of  individuals  seem  to 
be  just  and  truthful,  and  lend  great  interest  to  the  narrative. 
The  style  is  neat,  precise,  perspicuous,  and,  when  the  author 
chooses,  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty.  So 
well  pleased  are  we  with  him,  so  successfully  has  he  executed  his 
task,  that  we  trust  he  may  be  induced  to  continue  his  labours. 
In  thus  commending  the  work  of  Professor  Rivers,  we  hope  that 
we  will  not  be  charged  with  any  design  to  depreciate  the  eflforts 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  historical  £eld,  and 
especially  of  the  authors  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  We  are 
very  far  from  it  Simms,  in  writing  his  Historyy  only  aspired  to 
write  a  book  for  schools,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  well.  We 
must  also  express  our  thanks  to  him  for  his  series  of  historical 
novels,  in  which,  Hke  Scott,  he  has  perpetuated  the  nK>st  stirring 
events  of  his  country.  These  have  charms  for  all,  and  especially 
for  the  young,  in  whose  bosoms  they  enkindle  a  feeling  of  high 
admiration  for  the  men  who  lived  'in  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls.'  But  the  truths  of  history  are  there  blended  with  the  cre- 
ations of  the  imagination.  In  that  department  he  is  without  a 
rival,  and  enjoys  an  undisputed  sovereignty.  The  design  of  our 
author  was  vexy  different;  he  was  more  ambitious,  had  a  higher 
historical  mark,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  compared. 
Carroll,  in  his  ColUctions^  was  very  modest ;  but  he  has  given  us 
a  work  of  real  value,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and 
ability.  Nor  do  we  pass  by  Gibbes*s  Docununtary  History^  the 
least  pretending  of  all,  but  yet  not  without  its  worth.  Our  com- 
plete history  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  we  envy  not  the  patriotism 
of  die  man  who  will  withhold  the  commendation  so  justly  due  to 
all  who  attempt  to  illustrate  or  to  perfect  it" 
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MRS.  WILLIAM   C.  RIVES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Rives  has  appeared  as  an  author 
except  in  her  pleasantly  written  and  highly  instructive  work 
entitled  Tales  and  Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  in  Europe^  published 
in  1842,  through  a  publishing  house  of  Philadelphia.  Her 
husband's  diplomatic  relations  gave  Mrs.  Rives  the  amplest 
facilities  for  direct  observation  of  European  society  in  its  best 
phases. 


STUART   ROBINSON,  D.D. 

Dr.  Robinson,  a  man  of  rare  attainments,  is  a  native  of 
Ireland.  He  is  at  tfiis  time  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  editor  of  The  Free  Christian 
Commonwealth^  a  sectarian  sheet.  He  came  to  America  when 
young,  and  received  his  education  principally  in  Virginia.  He 
has  written  the  following  works :  — 

1.  The  Church  of  God. 

2.  Slavery  and  the  Mosaic  Law. 

3.  Discourses  of  Redefnption. 


W.  a  ROCKWELL. 


In  Masonic  literature  the  Hand-book  of  Masonry  of  Mr. 
Rockwell  of  Georgia  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fullest  and  most 
exhaustive  works  we  have  on  that  Iw^nch  of  the  art  or  craft. 
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LEONIDAS  ROSSER,  D.D. 

Dr.  RossER  occupies  a  favourable  position  among  the  practical 
writers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     He  has  written :  — 

1.  Regeneration,     Duodecimo. 

2.  Baptism:  Its  Nature^  Obligationy  Mode^  Subjects  and  Bene- 
fits.    Duodecimo. 

3.  Open  Communion,     Duodecimo. 

4.  Recognition  in  Heaven,     Duodecimo. 


ADRIAN  ROUQUETTE. 

Southern  literature  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  bilinguous; 
and  is  like  our  civilization,  Anglican  and  Gallican.  The  latter 
element,  both  in  civilization  and  literature,  finds  its  greatest 
development  in  Louisiana.  Among  the  Creole  and  French 
names  that  h^ve  honoured  our  literature,  these  are  prominent : 
Charles  E.  Arthyr  Gayarr6,  the  historian  of  that  state ;  and  the 
poets  Tullius  St  Cyran,  Adrian  Rouquette,  Frajo^ois  Dominique 
Rouquette,  and  Charles  Oscar  Pugu6.  Among  these  poets, 
M.  rAbb6  Adrian  Rouquette  deserves  the  first  mention,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  voluminous,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  fervour  and  fceHng  he  has  thrown  into  all  that 
he  has  written. 

M.  r Abb6  Rouquette  was  born  in  New  Orleans ;  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Nantes  in  France,  a^d  prepared  icft  the  practice 
of  law.  He  soon  gave  up  the  law  to  take  ecclesiastical  orders 
in  the  Papal  Church ;  and  is  now  a  priest,  attached,  I  believe,  to 
the  Catholic  Seminary  of  New  Orleans  as  chaplain,  although 
resident  at  his  retreat  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  nien  who  have  written  books  in  two 
languages ;  and  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  written  well  in  both. 

His  published  works  are  the  following ; — 
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1 .  Les  Savanes^  Ponies  Atm^icaifus.  With  this  modest  volume 
our  author,  then  a  young  man,  made  his  debut  from  pubHshing 
houses  both  in  Paris  and  New  OrleaJis  in  1841.  It  was  cordi- 
ally received  in  France;  and  gave  the  author  more  notoriety 
there  than  all  his  writings  have  ever  doaoe  in  America.  Saint 
Beuve,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  French  literary  critics  of  that  day, 
wrote  to  the  young  author:  **  I  have  taken  great  pkasure  in 
breathing  in  yoar  Savants  all  sorts  of  perfumes  full  of  youth  and 
freedom."  Auguste  Brizeau,  die  famous  rural  bard  oi  grand  old 
Bretagne,  thus  salutes  him  i  "You  are  the  bard  of  Louisiana, 
but  France  must  claim  you  a  place  among  Jier  poets/'  The  now- 
venerable  Auguste  Barth^lemy  also  spoke  warm  words  of  cheer 
to  our  aspiring  Creole.  Some  of  his  admirers,  in  their  extrava- 
gant French  way,  styled  him  the  Lamartine  of  America,  and  his 
pious  friends  of  a  kindred  faith  paid  him  their  highest  compli- 
ment in  hailing  him  the  Lacordaire  of  Louisiana.  It  was  not  to 
the  honour  of  American  discrimination  nor  x)f  American  taste 
that  she  did  so  little  honour  to  one  ^i^^mi  la  Belle  France  was 
greeting  so  cordially. 

2.  Fleurs  Sduvagu.  A  volume  of  sacred  poems,  appeared 
in  1848,  but  added  bothihg  to  the  Abba's  reputation  as  a  poet. 
Had  there  been  even  more  x>oetic  merit  in  die  book  than  there 
was,  the  adjective  "sacred"  (sacries)  applied  to  the  poems 
would  have  ^ut  them  c^from  all  chance  of  success,  by  shutting 
off  readers.  "Sacred"  is  a  damper  that  few  books  of  poems 
can  ever  survive. 

3.  Za  JMbaide  en  Amhrique^  ou  Apologie  de  la  Vie  Solitaire  et 
ConteiHplaHve^  appeared  in.  185 1.  It  is  a  br&chure  in  prose,  as 
pedantic  as  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  and  loaded  with  ex- 
tended quotations.  The  titie  explains  the  scope  of  the  work. 
Tlie  au^or  appears  to  have  exhausted  the  stores  of  ecclesiastical 
history  to  maintain  his  thesis — we  cannot  say  his  theory — of 
monasticism ;  urging  the  beauty  and  force  of  such  examples  as 
Elias  and  Elisha,  the  desert-cryiog  Jdm  the  Baptist,  Saint  John 
of  lonely  Patmos,  Saint  Jdm  the  Anchorite,  Saint  Anthony  of 
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many  temptations,  Hilazioa  with  his  sdf-imposed  penance, 
Jerome  the  voluminous,  Clvysostomos  the  eloquent.  Saint 
^meon  Stylites  with  his  haughty  humility,  Saint  Augustine,  Basil 
the  Great,  and  Cyprian — these  of  ancient  and  medieval  days — 
and  quotes  of  lalcr  times  such  names  as  Picas  Miiandola,  F€n^ 
Ion,  Petrarcha,  Lacofdaire,  the  Abb6  Ranee,  and  many  minor 
lights  of  his  own  peculiar  fakh.  All  this  is  very  learned  and 
very  dull;  very  pointless  to  one  who  does  not  believe  beforehand 
in  monachism,  but  very  beautiful  and  impressive  to  one  who 
does.  This  little  volume,  though  written  in  {u-ose,  is  in  a  hi^ 
d^ree  poetical  in  its  fervid  French  declamation;  far  more 
poetical  than  his  sacred  poems  mentioned  above.  One  is  some- 
times reminded  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  fervent  poetical 
rhapsodies,  here,  in  this  quiet  but  florid  little  book.  It  is  very 
French — flus  Francis  qtien  France,  one  feels  tempted  to 
say.     It  seems  to  be  the  author's  pet 

4.  LAntomcuU^  ou  la  SolUude  avec  Dieu;  Fo^me  Frimitt^ue. 
This  volume  was  announced  in  1859. 

5.  Ze  Conciliabule  Infernal.     This  was  announced  in  i860. 

6.  Foemes  Fatriatiqtses.  Thb  volume  was  announced  with  the 
one  just  moitioned,  in  July,  i860,  as  then  fcnthcoming. 

In  this  country  probably  the  best  known  and  the  best  ap{H'e- 
dated  of  our  author's  poems  in  French  is  one  in  Les  Savanes, 
entitled  Souvenir  de  Kentucky,  This  is  an  earnest  poem,  often 
forcible,  tinged  sometimes  with  extravagance  aikl,  touched  here 
and  there  with  the  awe  of  solitude.  Indeed,  this  sc4itude>  this 
veritable  passion  of  loneliness,  pervades  in  some  way  or  other 
almost  everything  that  M.  FAbb^  Rouquette  has  ever  written. 
He  is  himself  the  genius  of  solitude.  In  this  Som>enir  de 
Kentucky^  for  example,  when  he  states  the  graiuleur  and  gloom 
of  the  Bloody  Land  (la  terre  de  sang)y  he  concludes  byavening 
that  man  must  involuntarily  kneel  amid  that  grandeur  and 
gloom  — 


et,  ckrctien  sims  dtn^e 
II  retrouve,  ^tonn^,  Dieu  dans  la  solitude  t 
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We  are  remmded  here  that  Chateaubriand,  whom  sonEie  have 
regarded  as  the  Abba's  great  exemplar,  has  somewhere  said: 
"Les  grands  passions  sont  solitaires."  The  Abb6  lived  that 
idea.  The  Abb6  Ranee  has  given  it  a  fbfler  expression  in  say- 
ing :  "  La  pri^re  est  soeur  de  la  po^sie,  Termitage  est  voisin  du 
Pamasse,  I'anachor^e  est  Tami  du  barde  enthousiaste."  Our 
poet  has  taken  to  himself  the  ideal  of  his  master :  *— 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  his  days^  — 

in  his  retreat  at  Bayou  Lacombe,  enjoying,  as  far  as  his  engage- 
ments of  a  professional  nature  would  permit,  what  Motherwell 
calls  "  the  luxury  of  solitude." 

The  following  expressions  from  our  author's  own  account  of 
his  vacation  pursuits  and  inspirations,  are  in  every  respect 
characteristic  and  striking.     He  says  :  — 

"  In  that  flowery  and  sunny  month  [May],  I  at  last  retired  to 
Bayou  Lacombe,  my  Thebais,  the  land  of  my  mother  and  my 
boyhood's  land,  my  shelter  and  my  nook :  I  fled  from  the  tumul- 
tuous city,  there  to  roam  amid  balmy  shrubs  and  odoriferous 
flowers,  in-  the  lonely  evergreen,  and  harmonious  groves  of  aged 
oaks,  dark  cedars,  and  lofty  pines ;  and  it  was  there,  during  the 
lingering  hours  of  twilight,  while  the  mystic  and  mellowing  hues 
of  the  sky  were  blending  in  slow-coming  darkness,  there  it  was 
that  I  felt  the  m5^terious  working  of  a  poetical  rapture,  and  was 
visited  by  the  wild  and  swa)ang  messenger.  ....  I  wrote 
because  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
gushed  forth  and  flowed  like  a  stream  of  living  waters  winding 

through  the  desert Then  only,  by  that  sudden 

burst,  by  that  uncontrolled'  and  poetical  eflusion,  then  only  was 
my  heart  relieved  of  its  oppressive  sadness,  my  soul  roused  up 
and  revived  in  its  divine  spirit  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love ;  of 
study,  prayer  and  enthusiasm." 

Nobody  in  the  world  but  a  poet — a  French  poet — a  Catholic 
Frenchman — could  have  written  that.     It  is  full  of  character. 
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It  is  just  M.  FAbb^  Rouquette  himself.  We  need  no  better 
pourtraiture. 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Esquisses  Locales^  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  M.  Cyprien  Dufour  of  New  Orleans, 
I  find  the  following  mention  of  the  style  and  personnel  of  M. 
I'Abb^  Rouquette:  "Ce  ph^nom^ne  de  son  talent  pr^te  par 
momens  un  charme  inexprimable  it  sa  parole ;  sa  phrase  se 
baigne  dans  des  flots  de  polsie  et  en  sort  presque  avec  les  cou- 
leiurs  de  I'^oquence.  Mais  cette  Eloquence,  je  puis  la  comparer 
un  peu  il  la  terre  de  la  Louisiane — si  elle  a  ses  champs  fertiks, 
ses  plaines  opulentes,  elle  a  aussi  ses  prairies  tremblantes  oil  le 
pied  h6site  et  ne  sait  trop  oil  il  est.  C'est  une  ^oquence  sans 
experience,  peut4tre  sans  art ;  mais  elle  ne  manque  pas  d'au- 
dace,  et  dest  lil  son  salut  Plus  tard,  quand  le  geste  sera  plus 
sur,  la  voix  mieux  dirig6e,  quand  les  synthases,  parfois  plus  sp6- 
cieuses  que  solides,  auront  laiss6  un  peu  de  place  ^  la  simplicity 
de  Tanalyse,  quand  I'auditoire  verra  plus  distinctement  oil  veut 
aller  I'orateur,  I'^glise  aura  fait  une  belle  conqu^te  et  notre  pays 
aura  une  illustration  de  plus.  La  conversation  de  M.  Rouquette 
est  persuasive,  attachante.  II  a  peut4tre  trop  v^cu  en  dehors 
du  monde  pour  en  connaitre  toutes  les  exigences,  mais  le  gout 
et  le  tact  sont  innfe  chez  lui.  Sa  jeunesse,  sa  douceur,  sa 
tolerance,  rappellent  involontairemait  cette  suave  figure  de 
Gabriel  que  Sue  a  trac^  avec  tant  de  bonheur  dans  son  Juif 
Errant  Les  pr^eptes  €yangeliques  n'auront  jamais  dt  moni- 
teur  plus  aimable." 

This  was  written,  however,  twenty  years  ago. 

His  Po^e  M%connu  and  Le  Presentiment  are  also  fevourable 
specimens  of  his  lyrics  in  French.  For  the  Eaiglish  readers  I 
quote  a  l3rric  in  that  language  from  the  Wild  Flowers.  It 
may  be  a  fair  specimen  of  tiiat  volume,  but  is  hardly  such  of  the 
poems  of  the  author,  whose  gems  are  in  French. 
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TO  NATURE,  MY  MOTHER. 

O  Nature,  powarful,  smiling,  calm. 

To  my  miquiet  heart, 
Tliy  peace  distilliiig  as  a  bahn. 

Thy  mighty  life  impart. 

0  Nature,  mother,  still  the  same, 
So  lovdy  mild  with  me, 

To  li?eia  peace,  imsui^  Igr  fame. 
Unchanged  I  come  to  thee; 

1  come  to  five  as  siunts  have  lived, 
I  fly  -vvhere  tbey  have  f^ed. 

By  men  unholy  never  grieved^ 
In  prayer  my  tears  to  shed. 

Aloae  with  thee,  from  cities  for, 

Dissolved  each  earthly  tie ; 
By  some  divine  magnetic  star 

Attracted  still  on  high. 

Oh !  that  my  heart,  inhalmg  love 

And  life  with  ecstacy, 
From  this  low  world  to  world;;  above 

Could  rise  exultingly ! 

Tfeat  is  earnest  enough  for  Chateaubriand  or  Lamennais,  pious 
enoD^  ior  Hannah  More,  and  plain  enough  for  Mary  Howitt ; 
but  withal  it  is  very  like  die  Abb6  Rouquette. 

M.  l'Abb6  Rouquette  is  of  slenckr  person,  having  a  high, 
narrow  head.  The  phrenologists  would  say  of  his  head  that  his 
selfish  propen£»ties  and  passions  are  very  small,  while  his  moral 
sentiments  and  reflective  intellect  are  large.  His  veneration, 
i^>kituality,  <xmscientiousness,  hope,  and  ideaKty  are  all  very 
latge.  His  religious  fervour  comes  of  these  Acuities ;  while  the 
almost  absence  of  earthly  passions  makes  ^s  abnegation  of 
society  and  of  die  world  in  general  no  very  heavy  yok^. 

His  chirograph  indicates  perseverance,  preciseness,  and  a  little 
display;  and  is  nervous,  somewhat  scratchy,  and  wanting  in 
force. 
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FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE  ROUQUETTE. 

AmoDg  our  Franco-American  lUthrateurs — embracing  such 
names  as  Oscar  Dugu6,  Charles  Gayarr^  M.  Chaudron,  and  the 
Rouquettes — the  subject  of  our  sketch  deserves  favourable 
mention.  There  are  two  Rouquettes, — the  brothers  Adrian, 
noticed  above,  and  Francois,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  sketch. 

He  was  bom  jb  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d 
of  January,  1810;  and,  like  his  brother,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Nantes,  France. 

His  works  are: — 

1.  Les  Meschac^lften$us.    A  coUectioa  of  poems  in  French. 

2.  Fleurs  dAm^ique.  A  collection  of  poems  in  French  upon 
American  themes.  This  book  is  the  mainstay  of  the  authors 
reputation  as  a  poet  It  was  published  in  Paris,  and  produced 
an  impression  greater;  of  course,  upon  the  French  reading-public 
than  upon  the  American,  from  the  simple  &ct  that  it  was  not 
read  at  all  in  America.  Very  few  French  books,  of  course  I 
mean  comparatively,  are  read  in  America.  The  reflex  repu- 
tation of  Jui  Flturs  d'Amiriquej  however,  gave  the  9Xj^ot 
considerable  notoriety.  M6iy  wrote  in  favourable  terms  of  the 
book ;  and  M^ry  was  lumself  a  pet  in  France.  Eug^e  Guinot 
— as  well  known  by  his  pseudonyme,  Pierre  Dur/md — speaking 
of  this  American  ippetry,  says :  **  It  is  true  and  good  poetry,  which 
merits  well  ^  name ;  sweet  and  fresh  flowers  from  Aiperica 
opened  under  a  beautiful  sun,  sare  and  fragrant;"  and  the 
great  editor  of  Le  Pays  is  a  voice  that  France  is  accustomed  to 
listen  to.  Emile  Deschamps,  writing  to  our  author,  under  date 
of  Versailles,  13th  April,  1859,  says :  "  Your  JFleurs  d'Am^ique 
have  all  the  grace,  all  the  perfume,  all  the  freshness,  of  their  pro- 
totypes ; "  and  //  Jeune  Moraliste  is  himself  a  great  poet  and 
one  that  Paris  has  done  much  to  honour. 

In  1858  M.  Rouquette  was  said  to  be  engaged  upon  a  work, 
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of  which  I  have  heard  nothing  save  the  French  announcement 
that  styles  it  un  onvrage  historiquey  en  Francis  et  en  JSnglais,  sur 
la  nation  Indienne  des  Clioctaws, 

M.  Rouquette  is,  I  believe,  a  resident  of  his  native  city,  but 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  France. 


ABRAM  J.  RYAN. 

The  author  of  TJie  Conquered  Banner  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  bom  in  the  year  1840.  His  education  was 
conducted  principally  at  St  Mary's  College,  Missouri,  and 
was  finished  with  honours.  He  was  until  recently  Pastor  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  was  an 
ardent  and  unfaltering  adho-ent  of  the  Confederate  cause  during 
the  war ;  and  since  the  war  has  laboured  much  in  lecturing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  maimed  soldiers  and  orphans  of  the  South. 
He  writes  occasionally  for  General  Hill's  Land  We  Love,  mostly 
in  verse.  During  the  spring  of  1868  he  undertook  the  editorial 
control  of  a  Democratic  newspaper  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  called 
J7ie  Banner  of  the  South,  where  he  now  is.  His  nom  de  plume 
is  Moina;  which,  however,  had  been  previously  used  by  Mrs. 
Dinnies  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Conquered  Banner  may  fairly  take  its  place  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  the  several  exquisite  wails  that  have  gone  up  in  verse- 
utterance  fi-om  the  crushed  hearts  of  a  conquered  people  for  a 
lost  cause.    I  give  the  poem  entire,  without  further  comment :  — 

Furl  that  Banner,  for  *tis  weary ; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping  dreary  ; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best : 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it. 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it. 
And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it, 
And  its  foes  now  scorn  and  brave  it ; 

Fur  Hi,  hide  it— let  it  rest 
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Take  duU  Banner  down,  'tis  tattered ! 
Broken  is  its  staff  and  shattered  1 
And  the  valiant  hosts  are  scattered. 

Over  whom  k  floated  high. 
Oh  !  'tis  hard  for  us  to  foki  it  1 
Hard  to  thiidc  there's  none  to  hold  it ; 
Hard  that  those  who  once  unrolled  it 

Now  must  furl  it  with  a  sig^ 

Ftirl  that  Banner— furl  it  sadly— 
Once  ten  thousands  hailed  it  gladly. 
And  ten  thousands  wildly,  madly. 

Swore  it  should  forever  wave — 
Swore  that  foeman's  sword  should  never 
Hearts  like  thdrs  entwined  dissever 
Till  that  flag  shoukl  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave  1 

Furl  it !  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it. 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it. 

Cold  and  dead  are  lying  low ; 
And  that  Banner — it  is  trailing  I 
While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 

Of  its  people  in  their  woe, 

For,  though  conquered,  they  adore  it  I 
Love  the  ccdd,  dead  hands  that  bore  it ! 
Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it  1 
Pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it  I 
But,  oh  !  wildly  they  deplore  it. 
Now,  who  furl  and  fold  it  so. 

Furl  that  Banner  !  true  'tis  gory. 
Yet  'tis  wreathed  around  with  g^ory, 
And  'twill  live  in  song  and  stoxy 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust : 
For  its  fame  on  brightest  pages^ 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 
Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages — 

Furl  its  folds  though  now  we  must* 
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Furi  that  Banner,  softly,  slowly ; 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy, 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
Touch  it  not— *  unfold  it  never — 
Let  it  droop  there, /wr/f^  forever. 

For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead  I 

Sentinel  Songs  breathes  the  same  spirit,  as  does,  however,  every- 
thing that  emanates  from  the  same  pen.  This  wants  some  of 
the  fire  of  the  former,  but  its  trutiifalness  and  earnestness  are 
unmistakable.     I  quote  entire : —  ' 

When  ^ks  the  soldier  brave 

Dead  at  the  feet  of  Wron^ 
The  poet  sings,  and  guards  his  grave  . 

With  Sentinels  of  Song. 

"  Go,  Songs  I"  he  gives  command, 

'*Keep  faithful  watch  and  true ; 
The  living  and  dead  of  the  Conquered  Land 

Have  now  no  guards  save  you. 

"  And,  Ballads  t  mark  ye  well. 

Thrice  holy  is  your  trust ; 
Go  out  to  the  field  where  warriors  feQ 

And  sentinel  their  dust." 

And  the  Songs,  in  stately  rhyme. 

With  softly-sounding  tread, 
March  forth  to  watch  till  the  end  of  time 

Beside  the  silent  dead. 

And  when  the  foeman*s  host 

And  hate  have  passed  away, 
Our  guard  of  Songs  s^all  keep  their  post 

Around  our  soldiers'  clay. 

A  thousand  dawns  may  glow, 

A  thousand  days  may  wane, 
The  deathless  Songs,  where  the  dead  lie  low. 

True  to  the  last,  remain. 
42 
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Yes,  true  !    Tbey  wiQ  not  yield 

To  tyrants  or  to  time. 
At  cv'ry  grave  and  on  ev*ry  field 

Where  men  died  deaths  sublime. 

Lone  vigils  they  will  keep. 

Obedient  to  their  Bard ; 
And  they  will  watch  wh«i  we  shall  sleep— > 

Our  last  and  only  Guard. 

Ah !  let  the  tyrant  curse 

The  dead  he  tramples  down  1 
Our  strong,  brave  Songs,  in  their  sweet,  sad  verse. 

Fear  not  the  tyrant's  frown. 

What  though  no  sculptured  shaft 

Commemorate  our  Brave  ? 
What  though  no  monument,  epitaphed, 

Be  built  above  their  grave  ? 

When  marble  wears  away 

And  monuments  are  dust. 
The  Songs  that  guard  our  soldiers'  clay 

WiU  stiU  fulfil  their  trust ! 

All  the  poems  I  have  seen  from  Fadier  Ryan's  pen  are 
pitched  on  the  same  key.  The  greatest  favourites,  after  those  I 
have  mentioned,  are,  The  Sward  of  Robert  Lee^  Prayer  for 
tJie  Souths  The  Land  We  Love^  Our  Day^  and  some  Lines  written 
for  the  Memorial  Association  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  They  all 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same  fire  flashes  through  all. 

I  have  never  met  Father  Ryan;  and  must  depend  upon 
others  for  matters  pertaining  to  his  personnel  The  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Avalanche  gives  us  this  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
him:  — 

"  Father  Ryan  is  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  is  spare  made,  of  fragile  form  and  ap- 
pearance ;  his  shoulders  are  slightly  stooped  and  indicate  a 
habit  of  leaning  over  books.     His  movements  are  rather  quiet, 
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but  indicate  much  firmness  and  decision.  His  easy  manner  ex- 
hibits a  perfect  confidence  and  strength  of  character.  When  he 
appears  before  his  people,  the  most  Hstless  observer  arouses  to 
a  sense  that  a  most  extraordinary  man  is  before  him. 

'^His  impressive  appearance,  consists  of  a  beautiful  expression 
of  countenance,  that  is  not  dependent  on  outline  for  hs  cast, 
but  rather  on  tiie  intellectual  light  that  shines  from  hi$  eyes  and 
radiates  over  his  countenance.  His  face  is  long  and  beardless  ; 
his  hair  is  brown,  and  worn  cast  back  from  his  high,  broad  fore- 
heady  and  hangs  in  slight^  graceful  curls  over  his  shoulders ;  his 
eyes  are  soft  and  blue,  mild  in  repose,  and  glow  beautifully  when 
he  is  aroused  or  eloquent ;  his  brows  are  high  and  regularly  arched. 
The  eyes  often  droop,  and  seem  to  fall  with  a  violent  light  radi- 
ating from  them.  His  mouth  has  a  slight  curvature  at  the  comers, 
is  small  and  of  pleasing  appearance ;  his  lips  are  mobile,  and 
carry  on  their  well-moulded  surface  a  constantly  varying  smile 
that  has  much  of  that  compassion  that  beams  kindly  from  his 
eyes  and  face.  His  angular  che^k  bones  are  scarcely  noticeable 
in  a  front  view. 

"  His  general  appearance,  as  he  stands  in  the  chancel,  is  very 
feminine,  yet  giving  the  impression  that  he  is  an  intellectual  and 
poetical  person  of  noble  and  good  qualities.  His  manner,  and  par- 
ticularly his  distinct  tenor  tones^  indicate  an  unusually  powerful 
and  impressive  voice.  His  utterances  often  reacli  a  high  key, 
but  they  are  musically  modulated  and  very  pleasing  to- the  ear. 
His  thrilling  sentences  flow  rhythmically,  like  poetry,  and  are 
not  only  exquisitely  {^easing,  but  convincing  in  every  respect. 
Short  currents  of  eloquent  words  flow  from  him  easily  and  with- 
out labour.  No  unkindly  references  ever  grate  on  the  ear  of 
his  varied  listeners.  Kindly  and  calmly  he  tells  the  beauties  of 
the  Church ;  firmly  he  asks  for  fiaith  from  his  hearers,  and  with- 
out bigotry,  he  demands  devotion  and  Christian  practice  from 
its  members.^ 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  SASS. 

Among  the  war  poems  diat  appeared  in  the  Soudi  during 
the  war  A  Prayer  for  Feace^  by  Mr.  Sass,  a  young  poet  of 
Charleston^  South  Carolina,  was  received  with  mudi  favoiu*. 
Another  poem  under  the  same  title,  commencing, — 

Peace !  Peace  I  God  of  our  fathers^  grant  as  peace ! — 

appeared  about  the  same  date — 1^64,  I  believe  it  was — 
from  the  pen  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis. 
I  give  Mr.  Sass^s  poem  entire : — 

Look  forth,  look  forth  from  the  pale  hills  of  Time 

Which,  deepening  in  the  distance,  rise  and  swell 
In  shadowy  surges  to  the  great  Sublime. 

Look  forth  from  those  grey  heights,  look  forth,  and  tell 
If  the  Deliverer  comes  1    Long  have  we  striven 

And  toiled,  and  waited — darker  to  our  view 
Grows  the  horizon  of  yon  lowering  heaven. 

And  the  chill  blasts  blow  menadn^y  throu|^  ; 
Closer  the  shadows  crouch  around  our  path — 
The  billowy  storm-clouds  of  impending  wrath. 

Look  forth,  pale  Sentry  of  the  Eastern  hills, 

Wan  with  long  watching,  gaunt  with  vigil  sore ; 
Speak  the  wild  thoa^  which  throu|^  my  bosom  thrills. 

Comes  the  Good  Master  nev^,  never  more  ? 
Hath  He  forgot  His  people  in  their  woes? 

Is  the  Great  Ruler  impotent  to  save? 
Are  these  sharp  pangs  but  Life's  expiring  throes. 

And  tend  our  blood-stained  footsteps  to  the  grave? 
When  comes  of  all  our  ills  the  blest  surcease  ? 
Where  k>itereth,  prison^boand,  sweet-featured  Peace? 

For  two  long  years  the  wine-press  have  we  trodden. 

Sure  Thou  wilt  hearken  as  we  turn  to  Thee, 
Lifting  our  bridal-robes,  all  stained  and  sodden 

With  the  red  tears  of  wounded  Purity  ! 
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Sure  Thou  wilt  bore  Thine  arm's  avenging  in%ht| 

Till  in  Thy  g^oitoii8  kingdom  uppn  earth 
We  stand  a  nation  of  the  nations,  bright 

In  all  the  grandeur  of  heroic  birth. 
Clad  in  the  purple,  yet  with  mourning  weeds. 
The  proud  heart  throbbing,  even  wMe  it  bleeds. 

Ah,  yes !  triumphant  still,  though  sttkken  sore — 

Like  some  fair  barque,  whose  prow  hath  wooed  the  wave 
Which  leaps  in  maddening  surges  on  the  shore,    * 

Where  foam-crowned  eddies  lure  her  to  her  grave,  — 
Yet  still  hath  borne  her  proudly  on  her  way. 

Though  tempests  rage,  and  billows  roar  and  swell. 
Into  the  haven  of  eternal  day 

Hath  passed j  and  is  at  rest,  and  all  is  well ! 
Ay,  even  though  the  lordly  mast  hath  bowed. 
And  the  breeze  murmurs  through  a  storm-rent  shroud. 

With  wistful  glance  the  d3ring  western  sun 

Looks  down  upon  a  lone  and  peaceful  grave ; 
Full  loving^  the  shadows,  pale  and  dun, 

Guard  the  last  home  of  him  who  died  to  save 
His  fair  fame  from  foul  ^lander's  blighting  breath — 

His  country  from  the  foe*s  pollutii^  tread  ; 
Bright  smiling  in  the  phantom  arms  of  death. 

With  no  vain  s^  or  throl)  of  craven  dread. 
Where  weeps  the  wave  of  that  calm  western  river. 
Fell  the  true  knight,  a  hero  now  forever. 

Once  more  the  shadows  darken  through  the  land ; 

Once  more  goes  forth  that  wild,  despairing  cry ; 
The  bright  blade  faUeth  from  the  nerveless  hand, 

The  light  of  battle  fadeth  from  the  eye  I 
A  moan  of  woe  in  Shenandoah's  vale ; 

One  quick,  short  sigh  on  Rappahannock's  shore. 
And  them  ^krtswelleth  proudly  on  the  gale 

The  grand  old  shout,  the  battle-cry  of  yore ! 
Still  Jackson's  name  the  foremost  charge  hath  led, 
Still  Jackson's  war-cry  thimders  at  their  head  1 

Yes,  all  unshaken  is  the  patient  trust. 
The  steadfast  heart,  the  cahn,  undaunted  will, 
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And  now  ve  lilt  us  to  Thee  from  the  dvst 

Of  penitence,  and  pray  that  Thou  wilt  stiH 
The  raging  of  the  waters,  till  the  cahn 

Of  peace  shall  brood  upon  the  troubled  deep. 
And  the  soft  billows,  murmuring  a  psabn 

Of  love  and  glory,  gently  charm  to  sle^ 
The  storm-tossed  mariner,  soft  as  the  chime 
Of  distant  home  bells  in  a  fairy  dime. 

And  so,  as  some  rich-freighted  Argosie 

Which  glides  in  swan-like  grandeur  o'er  the  main 
While  all  the  treasures  of  a  tropic  sea 

Flash  round  her  prow  and  glitter  in  her  train. 
In  triumph  o*er  the  waves  our  Ship  of  State 

Shall  proudly  ride,  while  yet  the  soft  breeze  fiUs 
Her  sails,  until  at  last  the  crystal  gate. 

Deep-bosomed  'mid  the  Everlasting  HiUs, 
Shall  open  to  her  prow,  her  wanderings  cease. 
And  o'er  her  decks  shall  brood  love-crown^  Peace 

Mr.  Sass  took  the  prize  offered  during  the  war  by  27ie  South- 
ern Field  and  Fireside  for  the  best  poem. 

Among  the  poems  of  Mr.  Sass  not  ytt  published,  I  present 
Far  as  representative  of  his  latest  muse-work :  — 

Far  around  —  the  long  hush  of  the  summer; 

The  swell  of  the  breeaes  of  menu  ; 
The  infinite,  echoless  murmur 

From  the  low  fields  of  shadowy  com ; 
Blue  reaches  of  sea  through  the  elm-boughs; 

Red  %ht  on  the  crests  of  the  trees. 

As  the  dim  east  lifts  slumbrous  eyelids; 

Far  around —  only  these. 

Far  away  ^-  a  dim  mystical  vapour. 
Drawn  down  o'er  the  grave  of  the  moon; 

A  light  cloud  whose  bosom  is  shaken 
With  the  sighs  of  the  wakening  June; 

A  white  sail'adown  the  horizon. 

Sinking  slow  with  the  last  fading  star ; 

A  sweep  of  the  Mlows  between  us 
Far  away  —  ah,  how  far ! 
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Fwr  down*r-'ft  dear  head  calm  and  peacefiil ; 

Far  down  a  sweet  face,  passion-pale ; 
And  the  daisies  in  beauty  above  it. 

Soft-wooed  by  the  soft  summer  gale ; 
A  hope,  and  a  love,  and  a  life-throb. 

Folded  close  to  the  Great  Mother's  breask. 
And  kissed  into  slunber  forever; 
Far  down,  there  is  rest 

Far  up — a  great  glory  of  living  ! 

A  door  in  the  fathomless  blue ! 
A  sweet  voice,  ott  earth  hushed  forever ; 

Dear  eyes,  darkened  bore,  shininjg^  through 
Far  up — the  great  rapture  of  Heaven  ! 

Far  down  —  a  soul's  jo)rful  release  1 
Far  around,  far  away,  here  and  ever, 
God*s  infinite  Peace  ! 

Mr.  Sass  continues  to  write  occasionally;  but  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  excitement  of  war  and  a  suffering  countiy,  he  has 
abated  his  interest  in  the  intense  utterances  of  song. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile  or  commercial  pursuits, 
and  is  just  now  entering  upon  the  practice  of  law. 

His  chirograph  is  clerkly^  and  indicates  directness  of  mind  and 
a  fondness  for  dispk^. 

He  is,  I  judge,  about  twenty-three  or  four  years  old ;  and  his 
youth  leaves  grounds  for  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  do  efficient 
work  in  the  field  of  letters. 


JOHN   SCOTT. 

During  the  year  1867  there  appeared  an  illustrated  octavo, 
entitled  Partisan  Life  with  Mosby,  by  Major  John  Scott  of 
Fauquier,  Virginia,  late  C.  S.  A.  It  was  published  by  sub- 
scription only. 

I  have  never  seen  the  book,  but  have  seen  many  complaints 
of  its  faults.     The  author,  according  to  the  reviewers,  creates 
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some  of  his  characters  de  novo ;  ami  gives  explc^ts,  conversa- 
tions, and  opinions  to  tfiese  fictitious  personages,  as  if  it  were 
all  history.  A  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  Mosb/s 
command,  thus  speaks  of  the  work : — 

"  It  was  hoped  that  whoi  the  author  was  entrusted,  by  his 
own  request,  with  die  responsibility  of.AimishiE^  the  public  a 
correct  exposition  of  die  diaracter  and  achievements  of  an  orga- 
nization which  had  hitherto  been  shrouded  with  so  much  mys- 
tery, that  he  would  give  to  the  world  a  history  that  could  be 
credited  by  strangers,  and  prized  aA*  a  souvenir  by  those  who 
had  participated  in  the  exploits  to  be  recorded.  The  advan- 
tages afforded  Major  Scott  for  doing  this  were  great,  and  it  is 
not  my  piy^pose  in  this  article  to  question  the  cprrectness  of 
his  descriptions  of  Mosb/s  encounters  witl^  the  enemy.  But 
no  matter  how  vividly  he  may  have  presented  to  the  reader 
those  brilliant  exploits,  the  objects  for  which  he  represents  the 
Partisan  as  fighting,  and  die  character  he  gives  the  men  them- 
selves, will  destroy  ail  interest  which  mi^t  have  been  felt  in 
their  successes.  Had  his  obja:t  been  to  gratify  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  partisan  warfare  by  producing  a  work  which  ^ould 
conform  to  their  prejudices,  he  could  not  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful; for  he  has  represented  Mosb/s  command  as  a  reckless 
band  of  'conglomerates,*  fighting  entirely  for  plunder,  and  with 
no  respect  for  re%ion."   . 

These  are  heavy  charges;  but  firom  the  quotations  made,  die 
reviewer  appears  to  make  out  his  case  very  fully.  There  are 
several  otiier  objections  urged  against  the  work,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  a  literary  view,  to  push  9>  consideration  of  them 
any  farther.  I  am  not  aware  that  Major  Scott  has  written  any 
other  books. 
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VICTOR  SEJOUR. 

According  to  the  Bi^[>tismal  Registrar  ia  New  Orleaiis,  M. 
Victor  S^jour  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  lath  of  June,  1809; 
although  M.  Vapereau,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Universd  des  Contem- 
porains,  states  that  he  was  bom  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
1816 — ni  h  PdriSy  vers  la  fin  de  1816. 

He  made  hb  d^but  in  literature  in  1841  by  an  ode  upon  The 
Return  of  Napoleon^  biit  has  acquired  his  main  distinction  as 
a  dramatist,  actor,  and  dramatic  writer.  His  principal  works 
are: — 

1.  Retour  de  Napoleon.     Publi^ied  in  octavo.     1841. 

2.  Di^garias,  A  five-act  drama  in  verse;  1844.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  Paris,  Ae  same  year. 

3.  La  Chute  de  S^j'an.  Also  a  five-act  drama,  {»roduced  in 
1849  at  the  same  theatre. 

4.  Richard  IIL  A  five-act  prose  drama,  produced  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  in  1852  ;  written  for  the  actor  Ligien 

5.  V Argent  du  Diable.  A  piece  in  three  acts,  produced  at 
Vari4t6s  in  1854. 

6.  Les  Noces  V^nitiennes,     A  five-act  drama.     1855. 

7.  Le  Fits  de  la  Nuit^  — five-act.     1857. 

8.  Andr^  Gerard,  A  five-act  drama^  produced  at  the  Od6on 
as  the  farewell  representation  of  M.  Fr^6ric  L«naitre,  in  1857. 

9.  Ze  Martyr  du  Qzur,  A  five-act  drama,  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Br6al  in  1858. 

Since  that  time  M.  S^jour  has  continued  his  labours ;  but  I 
have  not  a  list  of  his  more  recent  worics.  He  sojourns — a 
French  actor  can  hardly  be  said  to  reside  or  live  — in  Paris 
rather  than  in  his  native  city ;  thou^  his  friends  in  New  Orleans 
consider  him  an  American  and  a  Southern  author.  He  is,  I  am 
informed,  a  quadroon.    He  writes  only  in  the  French  language. 
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RAPHAEL  SEMMES. 

The  story  of  the  hero  of  the  Suntter  and  the  Alabama 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  liie  war  dian  to  diat  of  contem- 
porary literature.  His  book,  however,  is  a  part  of  tiie  matter 
before  us. 

Admiral  Semmes  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  bom  about 
i8io.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Lexington;  and  by  the  year  1855  reached  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. In  1858  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Li^thouse 
Board;  and  the  commencement  of  the  war  found  him  in  tiiat 
position.  In  March,  1 861,  he  entCTed  the  Confederate  service ; 
and  was  at  once  appointed  commander,  and  assigned  to  service 
in  charge  of  the  steamer  Sumter.  After  the  brief  but  brilliant 
career  of  that  vessel,  which  he  sold  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  290,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Alabama,  As  commander  of  diat  vessel  he  rivalled  the  exploits 
of  the  famous  Paul  Jones  of  the  American  Revolution.  Tlie  Ala- 
bama was  finally  sunk  in  the  British  Channel,  nine  miles  from 
Cherbourg,  by  the  Federal  frigate  Kearsarge,  In  reference  to 
this  aflfair,  I  heard  Admiral  Semmes,  in  January,  1865,  in  a 
speech  delivered  within  the  Confederacy,  say  that  he  exuhed  in 
the  fact  that  no  foot  of  the  foe  ever  polluted  his  decks ;  that,  as 
he  had  christened  the  Alabama,  he  also  buried  her;  that  the 
victor  off  Cherbourg  captured  not  a  splinter  of  her  smallest  spar, 
nor  a  shred  of  her  flag ;  that  he  buried  her  in  English  waters, 
side  by  side  with  the  old  ships  and  the  old  flags  of  Old  England, 
safe  from  the  reach  and  the  insult  of  an  overreaching  foe. 

In  person  Admiral  Semmes  is  rather  more  distingu%\oo\iXfi^ 
than  handsome.  He  is  about  five  feet  ten,  wears  a  moustache 
and  imperial ;  has  a  complexion  touched  by  the  suns  of  many 
climes ;  and  his  nose  is  noticeably  long  and  large. 

He  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the  war^  and 
I  believe  now  is,  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
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nessee,  and  has  lectured  with  some  success  in  the  Southwest 
upon  his  cruisings.  • 

In  1864  thCTe  appeared  a  small  volume,  in  London  and  New 
York  simultaneously,  entitled  ^^The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Siimtery  from  the  Private  Journals  and  other  papers  of  Com- 
mander R^phad  Semmes,  C.  S.  N.,  and  other  officers." 

Our  author's  own  work  appeared  in  1868,  under  the  title  of 
^^  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  in  tJie  Sumter  and  the  Alabama^ 
during  the  War  between  the  States,  by  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes, 
of  the  late  Confederate  States  Navy."  This  is  a  royal  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  800  pages,  illustrated  with  a  steel  engraving  of 
the  author  and  fourteen  engraved  portraits  of  ttie  officers  of  the 
two  vessels,  besides  half  a  dozen  illustrations  in  chromo  tints. 
It  was  published  in  Baltimore.  A  Northern  journal  —  The  Round 
Table  of  New  York — after  characterizing  the  extreme  partisan 
tone  of  the  writer,  adds :  "  When,  however,  he  has  his  sailing 
orders  and  gets  on  the  blue  water  he  is  natural,  easy,  and  graphic, 
and  tlie  narrative  is  kept  up  with  spirit  and  interest  to  the  close." 
And  further :  ^^Au  reste^  it  is  fair  to  an  author  who  makes  fre- 
quent slips  in  scholarship,  and  who  is  too  trustworthy  a  partisan 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  shield,  that  we  should  acknowledge  his 
UQUsual  descriptive  powers,  the  closeness  of  his  observation  for 
natural  phenomena,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  studied  and 
brings  forward  for  om*  instruction  the  minutiae  of  his  adventurous 
profession.  Were  he  to  put  his  best  force  in  the  attempt,  we 
have  little  doubt  Mr.  Semmes  could  produce  sea  fiction  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Cooper,  Marryat,  or  Chamicr." 

Two  works — Campaigns  of  General  Scott  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico f  Cincinnati,  1852,  i2mo.;  and  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore 
During  the  Mexican  Wary  Cincinnati,  185 1,  8vo*, — appear  un- 
der the  name  of  this  author. 
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MRS.  MARY  S.  B,  DANA  SHINDLER. 

Miss  Mary  Stanly  Bunce  Paj^mer,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Fahner  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  was  bom 
in  that  place  in  1810. 

When  she  was  four  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Charleston^ 
where  Dr.  Palmer  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church. 

Miss  Palmer  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Ramsey 
in  Charleston;  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  at 
Wethersfield  in  Connecticut ;  at  the  Young  Ladie^  Seminary  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey ;  and  (not  to  be  tedious  with  details) 
at  a  seminary  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut 

As  a  school-girl  she  contributed  to  Mrs.  Oilman's  monthly 
Rose-Bud, 

In  1835  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Chaiies  E.  Dana  of  New 
York,  and  lived  there  with  him  dirce  years. 

In  1839  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  as  a  solace  began  to  devote 
herself  regularly  to  literature. 

In  1845  Mrs.  Dana  embraced  the  Unitarian  faith.  She  pub- 
lished Letters  to  Relatives  and  Friends^  a  good-sized  volume,  ex- 
planatory of  her  change  of  religious  views. 

In  1848  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Shindler, 
an  Episcopal  preacher;  joihed  her  husband's  church;  and  in 
1850  they  removed  to  Marylsmd,  and  afterwards  to  Shelbyville, 
Kentucky,  where  I  beHeve  they  now  live,  Mr.  Shindler  being  a 
professor  in  Shelby  College. 

Mrs.  Shindler' s  pubhshed  books  are : — 
'  I.  Southern  Harp^  published  in  1841,  is  a  collection  of  her 
sacred  poems  adapted  to  popular  airs — airs  like  those  Scotch 
ones  of  which  some  one  has  said  God  made  the  tunes  and  the 
Devil  wrote  the  words.  Mrs.  Dana  wrote  sacred,  not  diaboHcal, 
words  for  such  popular  tunes. 
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2.  Northern  Har'h,  The  success  of  the  preceding  encouraged 
the  author  to  prepare  this  work,  similar  in  character. 

3.  The  Parted  Family^  and  Other  Poems.  A  volume  of  origi- 
nal verses,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  large  sale.  I  shall  give 
a  specimen  below. 

4.  Charles  Morton^  or  the  Yotmg  Patriot  A  story  of  the 
Revolution  of '76,  appeared  in  1843. 

5.  The  Young  Sailor. 

6.  ForeeasMe  Tom. 

7.  Letters  to  Relatives  and  Friends.  1845.  This  is  the  work 
mentioned  above — the  largest  of  her  prose  works — and  ap- 
peared the  same  year  in  London.  It  is  her  magnum  opus^ 
thoi^  possibly  now,  with  her  altered  views  on  theology,  the 
author  may  not  choose  to  consider  it  so. 

The  following  little  poem  is  graceful  and  suggestive.  It  is  en- 
titled The  Faded  Flower  and  the  Crushed  Heart:  — 

I  have  seen  a  fragrant  jQawer ' 

All  impearled  with  morning  dew; 
I  have  plucked  it  from  the  bower, 

Where  in  loveliness  it  grew. 
O,  'twas  sweet,  when  gayly  vying 

Widi  the  garden'ft  richest  bloom ; 
But  when  faded,  withered,  dying. 

Sweeter  far  its  choice  perfume 

So  the  heart,  when  crushed  by  sorrow. 

Sends  its  richest  streams  abroad, 
While  it  learns  sweet  balm  f  o  borrow 

From  th'  upHftcd  hand  of  God. 
Not  in  its  sunny  days  of  glackiess 

Will  the  heart  be  fasA  on  Henven; 
When  'tis  wounded,  clothed  in  sadness,  ^ 

Oft  its  richest  love  is  given. 

Thk  is,  and  claims  to  be,  only  a  song,  and  a  moral  song  at 

that-*- two  <:oiiditions  rather  against  the  purity  of  its  poetry. 
43  :•,.:.,... 
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BARNARD   SHIPP. 

The  heroic  verse  as  a  form  for  didactic  utterance  has  never 
found  favour  to  any  great  degree  in  our  country.  Many  poems 
have  been  written  in  it ;  but  I  refer  to  men*s  making  it  the  com- 
mon form  for  their  poems,  as  Pope  and  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries did 

In  the  South  two  of  our  poets  have  written  in  this  verse  almost 
exclusively — Grayson,  late  of  Charleston,  who  wrote  The  Hire- 
ling and  the  Slave y  27ie  Country ,  and  Chicora;  and  Mr.  Shipp, 
the  subject  of  this  paper, 

Mr.  Shipp  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  April,  1813,  upon  his 
father's  plantation — The  Elysian  Fields — five  miles  north  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi.  His  father,  William  Shipp,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  but  for  thirty  years  a  merchant  of  Natchez.  His 
mother — n^  Barnard — is  a  native  of  Mississippi.  His  teachers 
were  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
Professor  John  S.  Hart  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  book  of  poems  that  he  read  was  Pope's  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  This  was  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  made  a  great 
and  durable  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  is  more  indebted  to 
Pope  for  his  poetical  form  and  also  for  his  style  of  thought — 
philosophy  of  life  may  better  convey  the  idea — than  to  any 
other  author. 

He  is  at  present  resident  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

His  published  works  are  two  volumes  of  verse :  — 

I.  Fame  and  Other  Poems^  was  published  in  1848.  In  this 
volume  the  poems  of  greatest  length  are  Fame^  Fayette^  and  Cos- 
mopolis.  Speaking  oi  Famey  a  writer  of  that  day,  after  mention- 
ing that  it  was  written  "in  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,"  says  of  it :  — 

"  The  reader  in  perusing  it  is  reminded  constantly  of  the  for- 
mer of  these  authors,  not  from  any  identity  of  expressions  or 
thoughts,  but  from  a  certain  similarity  of  manner,  which  is  perhaps 
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the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  this  peculiar  style  is  now 
so  uncommon." 

The  following  lines  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  poem  and 
the  poet :  — 

Pcem  not  that  msn,  unaided,  e'er  hatlt  trod 
O'er  prostrate  empires  with  an  iron  tod. 
To  chasten  kmgdoms  and  reform  mankind. 
Their  morals  darken  coMldegrade  their  mind; 
Nor  think  the  bolts  at  sinful  nations  hurled 
Proclaim  God's  vengeance  to  a  guilty  woiid; 
Approving  Mercy  points  their  destined  course. 
And  wings  their  fury  from  har  foimtam  source  j 
Poor  ^nq>le  mortals,  to  their  being  blind. 
See  not  the  glory,  nor  the  good  deigned. 
But  only  wrath,  and  God's  vindictive  soul. 
In  fiery  clouds  and  dreadful  thunder  roll. 
What !  God  the  Father  made  this  world  so  fiur. 
Produced  mankind  for  anguish  and  despair; 
Aiid  feelings  exquisite  to  mortals  gare, 
To  tread  4he  eacth  a  demon  or  a  knave? 
Displayed  yon  glories  o'er  his  humble  head. 
And  in  his  paths  the  lights  of  science  shed  ? 
Disclosed  the  realms  for  meaner  beings  bom. 
Yet  placed  him  here  all  friendless  and  forlorn? 
Could  thy  frail  acts,  poor  feeble  thing,  offend. 
Cause  wrath  divine  in  vengeance  to  descend? 
Could  mercy  infinite  by  thee  be  moved 
(From  nature  springing  and  by  God  beloved). 
To  curse  the  being  that  he  might  have  left 
Devoid  of  feeling,  or  of  sense  bereft, 
Or  perfect  made  to  tread  his  courts  above 
In  endless  rapture  and  etemallove? 
For  shame,  such  faith  should  ever  fostering  find, 
To  bow  the  spirit  and  debase  mankind  I 
Appal  the  souls  of  blinded  millions  bound 
.    .    To  drag  existence  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
with  no  fond  hopes,  no  aspirations  given, 
•'Outcasts  df  earth  and  reprobates  of  heaven." 
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In  the  minor  poems  of  this  volume  the  author  a{^>ears  to  far 
less  advantage,  and  makes  one  regret  that  he  should  have  ever 
attempted  the  amdtory  or  the  playful,  when  the  didactic,  and  that 
grave,  is  so  incontestably  \i\^  forte. 

2.  The  Progress  of  Freedom^  and  Other  Poems,  appeared  in 
1852,  and  is  i,  resume  abbut  die  size  of  the  |»:eCeding — near 
two-hundred  duodecimo  pages. 


WILLIAM   GILMQRE  SIMMS,  LL.D. 

These  are  the  works  that  Mr.  Simms  has  written : — 

1.  Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  A  dibtdt  vdume,  written  pre- 
vious to  the  author's  twentieth  year,  and  pubfis^ed  in  Charles- 
ton, 1827. 

2.  Early  Lays.    1827. 

3.  The  Vision  of  Cortes^  Cain,  and  other  Poems.  1829. 

4.  Tlie  Tricolor y  #r  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris.  A  cele- 
bration in  verse  of  die  French  Revolution  of  1830,  published 
in  that  year. 

5.  Atalantis:  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  A  narrative  poem  of  life 
among  the  Nereids,  of  subma^ue  magic,  and  human  sympathy ; 
published  by,  the  Harpers  of  New  York  in  183^. 

6.  Martin  Fab€r:  the  Story  of  a  Criminal.  A  striking  fiction 
of  intense  interest  and  power,  published  in  New  York  in  1833. 

7.  The  Book  of  My  Lady.    A  milange;  published  in  1833. 

8.  The  Cosmopolitan :  an  Occasional^  No.  i.  An  alternation 
of  tales  and  conversations ;  the  first  of  a  series  that  never  went 
beyond  No.  i. 

9.  The  P^triisan.     1835. 

10.  MeUichampe. 

1 1 .  Katherine  Walton^  or  the  Rebel  of  Dorchester.  This  and 
the  two  preceding  constitute  a  trilogy,  delineating^  life  in  South 
Carolina,  centralized  in  Charleston  during  the  revolutionary 
period;  covering  the  varied  fortunes  of- that  soul-trying  crisis. 
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indoding  the  |)arts  taken  by  Marion,  Sumter,  Moultrie,  Pickens, 
Ha3me,[  and  Hdny.  This  is  perhaps  the  author's  most  success- 
ful series  of  pune  fictions. 

i2»  Southern  JPassages  and  Pictures,  A  volume  of  po^ns, 
lyrical,  sentimental,  and  descriptive,  puMished  in  N^w  York, 

1839. 

13.  Donna  Phfrida,  alhle,  A  narrative  poem,  conceived  and 
written  un^er  Uie  influence  pi  Donjimn;  the  express  aim  being 
a  poeni  in  th^  stylje  of  Byron's  reckless  heroic.  It  was  dropped 
in  midway,  ^nd  remains  a  fragment,  which  is  not  much  to  be 
regrettjBd.     PubUiihedin  Charleston,  1843. 

14.  Castle  Dismal^  or  the  Bachelor^ s  Christinas,  A  domestic 
legend ;  a  South  Carolina  ghost-story.     1844. 

15.  Grqu^ed  J7u?ughts  and  Scattered  Faruies.  A  collection 
of  sonnets. 

i^.  AreyteSf  0r  Songs  of  the  Smth.  Miscellaneous  poems, 
published  iu  1846, 

17.  Zays  ef  the  Faltnetto.  Lyrics  and  badlads  commemora- 
tive of  the  exploits  of  the  Palmetto  (South  Carolina)  regiments 
in  the  Mexici^^ar  of  1848. 

18*  The  .^j^  ftnd  the  Wing.  A  collection  of  poems.  New 
York;,  1^48, 

19.  Poems  Chiefly  Imaginative,  Another  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous verse. 

20.  The  Cassique  of^  Aceahee^  a  Tale  of  Ashley  River ^  with 
other  pieces^-^^^  leader  being  a  narratiye  poem,  a  legend  of 
Indian. life  and  love  in  the  lai^-syne  of  aboriginal  days;  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  1849. 

21.  The  City  of  the  Silent,  A  poem  delivered  by  the  author 
at  the  consecration  of  Magnolia  Cemetery,  at  Charleston,  in 
1850. 

22.  Norman  Maurice^  or  the  Ma^n  of  the  People^  A  drama  of 
the  present  day,  dealing  lyith  current  events  and  feelings;  a 
repces^litation  of  every-day  American  life,  political  and  social. 

23.  Michael  Bonham^  or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo,     A  drama, 

43* 
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romantic  and  tragic  as  its  title  imports.  This  and  the  i»receding 
were  produced  upon  the  stage  in  the  North,  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success ;  this  being  the  more  successful  of  the  two. 

24.  PotMs,  Two  duodecimo  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
culled  from  sev«^  earlier  volumes,  with  fresh  additions.  These 
were  published  by  Redfield,  in  1853. 

25.  The  Kinsmen^  or  the  Bleuk  Riders  of  the  Cangaree.  A 
spirited  fiction  of  revolutionary  life  and  times ;  the  scene,  as 
the  name  imports,  being  laid  in  the  authc^s  native  state.  This 
novel  was  largely  successful ;  and  several  3rears  after  ks  appear- 
ance was  reproduced,  under  the  title  of  The  Se<nd^  in  a  unifoam 
edition  of  the  author's  novels. 

26.  The  Sword  and  the  Distaff,  Like  the  preceding,  this 
was  subsequently  reproduced  under  another  title — Woodcrafty 
or  Hawks  about  the  Dovecot, 

27.  Eutaw,  Another  war  novel,  including  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  battle  known  as  Eutaw  Springs,  in  South  Carolina. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  latest  of  Mr.  Simms's  revoliltionary 
tales. 

28.  Guy  Rivers,  A  border  tale  of  rough  old  times  in  Geor- 
gia, wherein  the  rough  hand  and  die  stout  heart  ruled  the  day. 

29.  Richard  Hurdis,  or  the  Avenger  of  Blood.  A  tale  of 
Alabama. 

30.  Border  Beagles,     A  tale  of  Mississippi 

31.  Beauchamp,     A  tale  of  Kentucky. 

32.  Helen  Halsey,  or  the  Swamp  State  of  C&nelachiia, 

33.  The  Golden  Christmas:  A  Chronicle  of  St,  Johfi  s^Berhhy, 

34.  The  Yemassee,  A  romance  of  Carolina ;  an  Indian  st<»ry, 
historical,  founded  upon  the  conspiracy  of  the  Yemassees  to 
massacre  the  whites  in  171$.  The  delineations  of  Indian  char- 
acter in  this  novel  are  classed  among  the  best  portraitures 
of  the  Southern  Indian  on  record. 

35.  Pelayo:    A  Story  of  the  Goth. 

36.  Count  Julian.    A  sequel  to  Felayo.    This  totee  of  fictkms 
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deals  iwith  the  Saracenic  invasion  of  Spain,  the  dark  &te  of 
Roderick^  and  the  treachery  of  Julian. 

37.  The  Damsel  of  Darien.  A  story  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
Pacific,  the  celebrated  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

38.  TAt  Lily  and  the  Tetem.  A  story  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Florida. 

39.  Vauencelos,  In  which  we  find  the  story  of  De  Soto  in 
Florida.  This  novel  was  published  under  the  nom  deplume  of 
Frank  Cooper ;  a  device  to  determine,  it  is  said,  how  much  the 
iixnnense  popularity  of  the  author's  works  d^>eDded  upon  his 
name.  The  book  was  a  success  without  the  adventitious  aid 
of  an  already  famous  name. 

40.  Carl  Werner,  A  novel  in  the  style  oi  Martin  Faber^  re- 
turning to  inner  life* 

41.  Confession  of  the  Blind  Heart, 

42.  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cahin, 

43.  Marie  de  Berniere,    A  tale  of  the  Creacent  City. 

44.  History  of  South  Carolina, 

45.  South  Carolina  in  tJte  Revolution,  A  critical  and  argu- 
mentative work,  corrective  c^  certain  errors  and  oversights  in 
history. 

46.-  Geography  of  South  Carolina.  This  work  was  prepared, 
as  also  was  the  history  of  the  state,  as  an  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  author's  daughter. 

47.  Life  of  Francis  Marion,  A  biography  as  fascinating  and 
attractive  as  a  fiction. 

48.  Life  of  John  Smith,  A  biography  of  the  hero  of  die  Pa- 
cahontas-Powhattan  episode  in  Virginia  history. 

49.  Life  of  Chevalier  Bayard, 

50.  Life  of  General  Greene, 

51.  Father  Abbott^  or  the  Home  Tourist,  A  medley —  sketches 
of  Southern  scenery,  society,  feelings,  and  fancies. 

52.  Southward  Hoi  In  which  a  party  of  travellers  discuss 
Soudnem  themes,  peoples,  scenes,  and  things  generally.  It  has 
been  styled  a  species  of  Decameron. 
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^^  PcuULy  McGaum^^  theDtmonoftheSttm^,  Ahomoroas 
novel,  published  in  The  Southern  Illustrated  NewSy  in  1863  or 
1864. 

54.  Joscelyn :  a  Tale  cf  the  Revolution,  A  senal  tak,  pub- 
lished in  The  Old  Guard,  early  in  iSdy.  Thift  a]^iears  to  be 
rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Simms's  war  novels. 

55.  Views  and  Reviews  of  American  History,  Literature,  and 
Art  A  collection  of  graver  papers— critical^  biographical,  and 
discursive. 

56.  EgeriOj  or  Voices  of  Thmightand  Counsel  for  the  Woods 
and  Wayside^  A  thesaurus  of  aphorisms  and  brief  thoughts  and 
fancies,  thrown  together  in  the  style  of  Goedie's  Opinions^  or  of 
Montesquieu's  PensUs  Diverses. 

57.  The  Morals  of  Slavery,  A  series  of  pliers  published  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  then  envolumed,  with 
other  able  essays  by  other  authors  on  cognate  points,  in  a  wcurk 
entitled  The  Fro-Slavety  Argument 

58.  War  Poetry  of  the  South,  A  collection  of  lyrics  by 
Southern  poets,  ap^ared  late  in  1866.  This  is  a. valuable 
book,  but  indicates  6ome>  carelessness  in  preparation^  and  has  a 
good  many  mistakes. 

59.  Reviews,  These  have  not  been  gathered  in  volumes  yet, 
but  would  fill  several  Whil^  editor  oi.The  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  Mr.  Simms  wrote  the  greater  part  of  several  issues ; 
and  he  always  siupplied  the  shortoomings  of  his  contributors 
by  writing  largely  for  every  number  while  he  had  editorial  chai^ge. 
He  contributed  hberdly  to  various  other  periodicals  —  The 
Knickerbocker,  Orion,  Grahani s  Magazine,  Godey s  Lady s  Book, 
American  Quarterly,  and  many  others;  besides  editing  The 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  The  Magnolia,  The  Southern  and 
Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  and  no  doubt  others, 
longer  since  forgotten  than  some  of  these. 

60.  Orations,     Stated,  elaborate,  and  numerous. 

61.  Lectures.  Courses  of  lectures  on  Poetry  and  the  Practi- 
cal, on  Hamlet;  and  single  lectures  too  numerous  to  enumerate. 
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62.  historical  and  Social  Sketch  of  Craven  County, 

63.  The  Star-Brethren^  and  Other  Stories, 

64.  Voltmiery  &r  the  Mountain  Man,  A  tale  of  the  old  North 
State ;  was  copyri^ted  in  1868,  and  published  in  serial  in  The 
Jlhiminated  Western  World  va  1869. 

65.  The  Ctdf  of  the  JPanther,  A  mountain  legend;  publfahed 
in  serial  in  The  Old  Guard,  1869. 

Mr.  Simms  is  a  nativ^  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  bom  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  April,  1806. 
Eariy  left  an  orphan,  in  the  care  of  his  grandmotiier,  of  limited 
means,  he  found  himself  while  yet  almost  a  dnld,  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  stringency  and  solitude  of  that  youth 
nurtured  a  power  of  self-reliance  and  noble  will  tha1t  have  borne 
him  to  his  present  high  place  in  oiir  country.  He  wrote  verses 
at  eight.  He  read  miscellaneously  everything  that  fell  in  his 
way.  In  the  absence  of  a  regular  classical  education  he  seized 
and  assimilated  all  the  information  that  lay  within  his  reach. 
He  acquired  witfi  great,  rapidity ;  so  that,  at  eighteen,  he  pos- 
sessed a  fund  oflcnowiedge  remarkable  in  one  so  young;  unpre- 
cedented in  one  for  whom  the  regular  training  of  the  schools 
had  done  so  little. 

He  was  originally  designed  for  the  study  of  medicine ;  but  his 
tastes  revolted  at  the  course,  and  he  betook  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  Blackstone ;  and  was  admitted  to  die  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

He  practiced  law,  however,  but  a  short  time.  It  was  too 
slow.  Success — the  brilliant  success  that  he  consi^red  worth 
his  endeavour* — lay  too  remote  in  the  future.  Besides,  a  taste, 
amounting  to  a  passion — a  necessity,  in  fact — for  literary  ut- 
tersmce,  led  him  from  law  to  Uteratuxe.  The  event  has  proved' 
the  choice  to  be  fortunate  both  for  himself  and  for  the  country. 

His  first  pen-labour  was  in  editing  The  Charleston  City 
Gazette,  a  political  news-sheet,  of  union  or  anti-nullification 
principles.  The  whole  concern  sunk,  and  left  its  adventurdus 
helmsman  afloat     The  influence  of  this  catastrophe  upon  him 
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seems  to  have  been  healthy ;  for  he  thereupon  devoted  himself 
afresh  to  literature  proper,  with  spirit  and  rapid  success. 

He  made  his  d^but  as  a  litterateur^  about  his  nineteenth  year, 
in  a  Monody  on  General-Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  eflfort  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  young  author;  and 
from  that  time  till  tiie  present  —  nearly  forty  years  —  he  has 
devoted  himself  uninterruptedly  to  literature  as  a  precession ; 
and  honouratde  results  have  accrued  to  die  country  from  that 
devotion. 

He  served  one  term  as  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  and  made  his  mark  tfiere. 

As  2iprosateur^  Mr.  Simms  made  his  appearance  as  the  author 
of  Martin  Faber,  a  romance  of  absorbing  interest  A  unit  in 
conception,  clearly  conceived,  and  written  in  a  style  aglow  with 
energy  and  passion,  Mctrtin  Faber  was  a  decided  success ;  for 
an  unknown  Southern  author,  a  brilliant  success.  The  book 
fully  deserved  it  The  story  of  guilty  love,  the  complex  nature 
of  crime,  the  cry  of  blood  from  the  mute  earth,  and  above  all, 
that  mysterious  law  in  the  moral  government  cC  die  univers»b  by 
which  the  bloody  hand  of  the  murderer  is  made  to  point  to  his 
own  bosom ;  these  things  are  delineated  with  graphic  power. 

Once  fairly  before  the  public  as  a  novelist,  our  author  laboured 
asaduously,  and  threw  Off  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  from 
month  to  mondi,  his  rapid  series  of  fictions  \  now  dealing  with 
the  nigged  original  and  aboriginal  characters  of  early  American 
life ;  xx^TK  depicting  die  heroic  achievements  of  the  knights  of 
elder  Spain  and  the  crafty  Saracen ;  now  amid  the  tropic  blooms 
of  Florida ;  now  in  the  abandon  of  Southwestern  life ;  now  on 
the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground — over  the  whole  wide  range  of 
Southern  and  Southwestern  American  life.  He  was  most  at 
home  in  the  revolutionary  tinies,  when  war,  and  craft,  and 
treachery,  and  love,  and  death,  ruled  the  hour ;  or  in  the  older 
and  pre-revolutionary  times,  when  the  stalwart  and  sturdy  Indian 
ye!  stru^ed  with  bloody  hands  for  his  erstwhile  dominions,  and 
yet  hoped  to  wrest  his  lands  from  the  pale-faces. 
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From  his  little  Legend  of  the  TaMe  Rock  to  his  elaborate 
fiction  of  The  Yemasseey  he  has  done  these  things  well. 

The  tendency  of  our  author's  mind  has  been  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective ;  from  the  inner  life  to  the  outer ;  from 
motives  and  their  analysed  to  deeds  and  events.  Martin  Faber 
presents  to  us  subtle  analyses  of  inner  action,  evolved  through 
events ;  but  we  see  diat  the  author  keeps  in  view  his  hero's 
motive  nature.  Gradually,  in  subsequent  books,  Mr.  Simms  has 
left  out  of  view  more  and  more  the  inner  man,  and  has  given 
us  the  outer  with  increasing  vividness  and  power.  And,  further 
yet,  many  of  his  fictions  thrust  forward  events  —  events^  rather 
than  deeds — ^^to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  We 
lose  sight  of  the  man — the  hero — himself  as  well  as  his  motives 
in  the  dizzying  whirl  of  events.  In  doing  this,  Mr.  Simms  has 
determined  for  himself  a  position  not  held  in  the  same  degree  by 
any  otli^r  writer  of  fiction.  North,  South,  or  British.  In  that 
wielding  of  events,  that  sacrificing  of  characters  to  situations, 
he  stands  unsurpassed — to  a  great  extent  unapproached.  In 
America,  neither  Brown  nor  Cooper  is  his  equal  in  this  regard ; 
though  both  surpass  him  far  in  certain  other  quaUties.  Here 
the  contest  for  first  place  in  general  merit,  or  in  the  balance  of 
merits  (including  quantity),  lies  between  our  author  and  Cooper. 
In  characterization  and  in  polish,  Cooper  has  the  advantage ; 
while  in  the  energy  of  action,  variety  of  situations,  and  perhaps 
in  literal  truthfulness  of  delineation  —  I  mean  the  absence  of 
fanciful  and  impossible  personages  —  Mr.  Simms  has  clearly  the 
advantage. 

In  general  results — take  both  for  all  in  all,  quantity,  versa- 
tility, and  quality  —  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether 
Mr.  Simms  has  an  equal  in  America.  I  believe  he  has  not  In 
general  value  to  his  sphere  of  literature  he  is  facile  princcps 
both  North  and  South. 

With  this  position  I  may  safely,  I  presume,  make  mention  of 
what  the  critics  —  a  disagreeable  class  of  meddlesome  persons 
—  call  our  author's  faults. 
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"  He  gives  us  too  much  ruffianism,"  says  the  revereiid  dogma- 
tist of  New-York  criticism.  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  fault  is 
in  the  times  portrayed  rather  than  in  the  author  who  fiuthfiilly 
portrays  them.  It  is  not  maintained  t  even  Griswold  did  not 
venture  to  announce — that  Mr.  Simms's  books  ate  more  ruf- 
fianly than  the  ruffian  times  and  society  of  which  he  wxitea^  The 
error,  if  error  there  be,  lies  in  choice  of  subject 

It  is  urged  that  there  is  too  much  profiuuty  and  coaoeness  in 
the  conversations ;  but  Mr.  Simms,  in  substanice,  veiy  properly 
replies ;  '^  If  Brown  and  Jones  mill  deal  in  smut  a«4  damns  and 
use  bad  words,  he  really  cannot  prevent  them;  it  is  a  way 
they  have.  It  may  be  very  wicked  in  Brown  and  Jones ;  but  if 
these  gentlemen  are  to  appear  before  the  world  of  readers  at  aJl» 
truth  as  well  as  art  demand  that  they  (Brown  and  Jon^)  should 
appear  as  they  are.'^  To  so  present  them  is  exactly  what  Mr* 
Simms  set  out  to  do.  No  one  seems  to  desire  a  quazrdi  with 
Defoe  because  MoU  Flaggon  is  not  a  pink  of  peif^ction ;  nor 
with  Fieldiog,  because  Jouathan  Wild  is  not  an  exemplary  youog 
man;  nor  with  Smollet,  because  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  is^ 
scamp  of  the  first  water ;  nor  with  Scott,  because  the  Lily  of  St 
Leonards  is  as  firail  as  die. is  fair.  Then,  may  not  Guy  Rivers 
use  a  stroi^  expression  or  two  without  the  critic's  holding  Mr. 
Simms  responsible  ? 

It  is  objected  further  that  his  literal  trutbfiiln^ss  becomes  a 
fault ;  that  the  author  mistakes  when  he  gives  us  the  disgusting 
and  repulsive  in'place  of  the  merely  horrible ;  that  he  nauseates 
rather  than  moves  with  tragic  horror.  It  is  a  feature  in  which 
he  has  gone  beyond  Defoe,  the  foster-parent  of  the  literal  in 
fictitious  narrative  in  modem  literature.  In  this  case  I  am 
constrained  to  leave  Mr.  Simms  with  his  critics. 

The  ease  with  which  Mr.  Simms  writes  has  often  betrayed  him 
into  carelessness  in  style.  His  English  suffers  thereby.  This 
effect  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  apparent  One  critic,  though 
not  the  severest,  has  charged  upon  the  English  of  his  earlier 
works   that  it  was  "  verbose,  involute,  and  not  unfrequently 
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UQgiiuiiRialJcaL"  T^us  may  be  putting  the  pomt  too  forcibly. 
Elegance  of  composition,  however,  can  scarce^  be  noticed  as 
the  eharlM^tienstic  of  a»y  of  his  works, 

Edgar  Poe  says  of  Mr.  Simms :  "  He  has.  more  vigomv  more 
imagiiiation,  m<He  movement^  and  more  genexal  capacity  than  all 
our  novelists  ^i^ve  Cooper)  comlnsed." 

In  atte^ati(m  ctf  our  author's  descriptive  |)owerSy  a  Ktde  fact 
of  literary  history  is  noteworthy.  It  is  this :  When  SealafieH  a 
Gennam  writer  of  som^t  note,  cq^ta-opriartcd  whc^  pages  together 
fstym  6^jr  A'z¥r^,  by  tmi^latmi  inta  his  own  works  without  a 
word  c^  acknowledgment, .  tiitese  stolen  passiges  were  seized 
upon  by  the  laudatory  critics^  ^ubted  ^  their  nodces,  and  lauckd 
all  over  G^imany  ^*^<is  superufr  ^  tmytkmg  done  by  j^ericans 
in  describing  their  own  country/" 

Gihnore  Simons  is.  the  Walter  Scott  of  Sooidi  CaxdimL  Both 
have  done  for  their  native  lands  the  same  thing -^hav«  tnuzed 
up  the  stream  of  history  fo  its  ^mrces;  and  freim  ^e  terra 
incffgniitB^  ct  legend  and  tradition  have  giv^i  us  pictures  of  life 
in  striluiig  and  fascinating  colours.  Boih  hanre  swept  the  dust 
and  grime  from  the  cobwd^d  csmva^  of  history  with  the  brush 
of  fiction,  and  niade  the  dim  features  salient  and  attractive. 

As  a  historiographer  our  author  has  not  aimed  hi^  and  haa 
accomplished  just  what  he  proposed--- a  readable  history  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  young,  something  fresh  with  new  hie  j 
something  of  less  "immemorial  dust  and  dignity"  than  Ramsay 
and  Carroll,  and  something  of  far  less  research  than  Rivers. 
It  is  largely  drawn  from  Ramsay,  as  Ramsay  is  largely  drawn 
from  Hewat 

As  a  biographer  Mr.  Simms  has  produced  four  creditable 
volumes;  9j^  fihi^aAt  inai^]fecipbl^  portion  of  his  many  works, 
yet  e^oi^h  alone  to  make  considerable  reputation  for  a  second- 
rate  litterateur.  The  Life  of  Bc^ard  is  the  one  upon  which  he 
seeips  to  have  bestowed  most  pains  and  in  whidi  he  felt  most 
direct  interest  A  reviewer  remarks  that  diis  Zi/ir  was  written 
44 
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can  amore;  but  diat  may  be  said  of  almost  everjrdttiig  he  has 
ever  written.     Con  amore  is  hb  stykw 

As  a  poet  also  Mr.  Simms  has  written  a  great  deal — more 
than  any  other  South^n  writer. 

It  would  be  pleasant  itx  me  to  record  my  convicticHi  that  he 
stands  as  high  in  this  department  of  letters  a6  he  does  iii  diat 
of  prose  ficticm ;  but  the  conviction  is  wanting,  and  I  cannot 
make  the  record. 

Mr.  Siimns^s  long  poems  tx^Atakmtis^  The  Cassi^ of  A^otdfee^ 
Domma  Florida^  The  Vision  of  Cortes^  and  peiiiaps  I  should  add, 
Tkd  Tricoior  and  The  City  of  the  SUewt,  This  is  exclusive  of 
his  dramas.  He  has  published,  I  believe,  counting  in  one  or 
two  revisals  and  several  recombinations,  ei^teen  voltuaes  of 
verse  and  two  dramas. 

Atalimtis  is  pediaps  die  best  of  the  narrative  poems.  It  Was 
written  when  the  author  was  young.  The  aory  is  an  impossible 
one  of  a  Nereid,  a  sea-monster,  and  a  Spanish  kni^t-^«  Dairy 
fiction  of  passible  merit  as  a  story.  It  is  told  maialy  in  blank 
verse.  The  int«:est  of  the  narrative  is  mes^re,  £ur  removed  as 
it  is  from  human  sympathies  and  from  the  heart-l^e  of  mankind 
in  generaL  Its  success  when  published  was  moderate,  but  folly 
equal  to  its  merits.  There  are  in  it  some  passages  of  tirue  poetry, 
and  numbera  of  detached  thoughts  that  are  very  fine.  This,  for 
example:-*- 

They  had  a  gentle  voice. 
Tremulous  as  an  echo,  fiuntly  made, 
The  repHcatktti  of  an  hifant*s  cry, 
Thrown  back  from  some  rude  mountain. 

The  imcs  and  delicacy  in  ^  above  are  worthy  ol  Shdky  in 
his  happiest  moods.  I  could  quote  several  passages  <A  this 
kind  found  here  and  diere  throughout  the  poem. 

If  Tkr  Cassique  ofAccabee  were  given  in  good  prose,  Ae  effect 
would  be  better  dian  as  it  is ;  and  tfie  story  —  a4ove  legend  of 
Indian  life  and  Indian  passion  in  the  long  ago*-*-  would  stand 
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properly  upon  its  merits ;  stand,  I  mean,  unencumbered  with  the 
detriment  of  second-rate  versification.  That  it  is  a  romance, 
and  not  a  poem,  is  abundantly  apparent  at  every  step  in  the 
j)erusal ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  one  naturally  wonders  why  it 
has  been  put  into  verses  or  stanzas  at  all  I  maintain  that  the 
Laws  of  t]u  Confederate  Congress^  for  instance,  would  not  be- 
come poems  by  beii^  versified.  It  is  so  with  a  mere  history,  a 
mere  oration,  or  a  mere  romance. 

Of  Donna  Florida  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  speak,  since,  I  believe, 
the  author  apologized  for  it  many  years  ago,  upon  the  ]>lea  of 
youthful  indiscretion.  The  aim  of  the  author  was  high — to  rival 
Don  Juan;  to  place  beside  Byron's  work,  just  then  fresh  in 
the  public  enthusiasm,  an  American  poem  like  it  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  effort  was  a  failure,  failure  being  too  feeble  a 
word.  The  effort  was  sublime  in  its  daring,  and  the  result  is 
just  one  step  removed  from  the  sublime  —  the  one  step  of  the 
proverbs  that  lies  between  the  sublime  and — Donna  Florida, 

The  City  oftke-SUeni  is  apparently  the  katt  ambitious  of  all 
these  more  elaborate  poems ;  certainly  tiie  most  successful.  It 
is  a  grave  theme,  iii  its  nature  poetical,  handled  widi  earnestness, 
and  full  of  thought 

The  minor  poems — lyrics,  sonnets,  ballads,  odes,  epodes, 
eclogues,  serenades,  madrigals,  idyls,  monodies,  Anacreontics, 
lays,  roundelays,  and  canzonets  —  come  next  in  order.  These 
are  equal,  as  a  mass — ^.perhs^fM  I  should  say  sopetior — to  the 
longer  poems  noticed  above.  They  fill  several  volumes,  and 
niunber  several  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 

Among  all  th^se  there  is  not  one  single  poem  of  any  kind, 
that  has  caught  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  people ;  no  single 
l)Tic  that  has  become  a  favourite  upon  the  lips  of  beauty ;  no 
song  that  lies  upon  all  our  pianos ;  not  a  stanza  that  has  come 
to  pass  per  ora  virum  as  boosetold  words ;  nothing  like  My  Life 
is  Like  the  Summer  Rose^  ITis  Said  that  Absence  Conquers  Love^ 
My  Maryland^  x>t  Florence  Vane^  or  even  The  HeaWu 

I  should  not  feel  warranted  in  making  this  stricture,  did  not 
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atieform  of  so  many  of  these  miscellaneous  poems  suggest  it 
They  are  designed  for  the  many. 

Time,  I  am  aware,  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  this  kind 
of  poem  to  make  way  to  the  popular  heart ;  not  generally  so, 
however.  But  Mr.  Simms  "wrote  verses  at  eight" — half  a  cen- 
tury  ago. 

Let  us  see  more  hnmediately  the  style  of  these  poems. 

Spring  has  always  passed  for  a  poetical  subject.  Anacreon 
has  something  to  say  of  it ;  and  so  has  nearly  every  poet  since 
his  time,  and  a  goodly  number  before  it.  And  moonli^t  is 
eminently  poetical.  In  selecting  a  single  lyric  of  Mr.  Simms*s  as 
illustrative  of  his  vein,  we  find  these  two  poetical  themes  united 
in  Moonlight  in  Spring,  a  song,  selected  by  its  title  from  Arey^ 
tos,  a  collection  oi  Songs  of  the  South, 


Tltf  ifloonKg^t  creeps  £rani  |4flin  to  gvOYci 
Tbe  gjTdea  to  silver  turns ;  and  soon 

The  bird  of  spring,  made  glad  with  love 
As  grateful  for  the  generous  boon, 
Pours  forth  his  tune. 


Hi$  tonga  iind  edMos  in  a^  heart. 
Yet  DKoves  me  not  lUte  him  to  sing ; 

For  I  have  seen  my  birds  depart, 

My  moonlight,  with  my  joys,  take  wing^ 
And  leave  no  spring. 


III. 

Yct»  better  thus  the  ttemories  kecp^ 

Of  bliss  that  once  the  heart  hath  known; 

They  soothe,  e'en  while  th^  make  us  weq]^ 
And,  though  the  flowers  they  brought  be  gone. 
The  scent's  our  own. 
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Thus  watching  through  the  night  I  see, 

As  glides  the  mocmtig^  t^.tluB|^ve, 
Some  sl^adowy  fiirtns»  Uml  jieBniito  me 

Sweet  wooersy  ikat  peranwte  to  rove. 

Still  seeking  lore. 

.  This  m  fak,  nt. least  passable^  pretty  well — pasimalf^2Jid 
the  same  terms  would,  unfortunately,  apply  to  the  mass  of  .poeotis 
beside  this.  Everything  is  passibly  good;  and  the  passibly- 
goodness  is  oppressively  uniform.  No  ope  thing  stands  above 
all  others,  like  the  Elegy  of  Gxa^y^  Alex(m(ifr' s  Feast  of  Dryden, 
Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Lifef^^sJiawi^WA<^Q*s  Summer  Rose^ 
Shelley's  Sky  Lark,  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Buckets  Cook's 
Florence  Vane,  Pinckney's  Health,  or  even  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree,  .        • 

The  grand  difficulty  with  ow  aa&Of's  poems,  considered  in 
general,  is  comprisedin  a  generality ;  a  generality,  however,  that 
will  impress  any  one  whb  read^  the  volumes  themselves.  That 
difficulty  pertains  to  both  manner  and  matter.  It  is  that  they 
are  prosaic;  excellent  things,  maiiy  of  them,  in  tiieir  way,  but 
not  poetically  excellent.  They  evince  thought,  information, 
reading,  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  even  imagihation  and 
fancy ;  but  they  zxq  prosaic  for  all  that. 

The  author's  mind  seems  oftbn  t(>be^wi«iffenough;  but  when 
giving  utterance  for  (Jthers,  he  manifests  a  wapt  of  ^^wgeniality, 
and  that  want  is  painfully  manifest  at  every  step.  It  arises  from 
a  too  absorbing  ego-personal  character  of  miqd.  The  poet  can 
not  forget,  can  not  sufficiently  ignore,  himself. 

Besides  the  prosaic,  one  finds  too  mudi  of  what  may  be 
called  the  commonpiace.  This  element  appears  more  in  the 
choice  of  subject  —  rather  in  the  subjects  chosen — than  in  the 
style.    But  it  \s  fatal  in  both. 

One  is  cotistantly  reminded  of  something  <me  hdis  read  before 
— read  years  ago,  and  hardly  thought  worth  rem^Bmbcring. 
44* 
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Here  is  an  example  or  two,  to  illustrate  my  meaning.    We  read 
in  Areytos: — 

Destined  to  serer, 

Tlnice  bapleas  I  foryearsy 
Perchanoe  again  never 

To  meet,  or  in  tears; 

and  a  iaint  remembrance  steals  over  us  of  these  lines  from 
Byron: — 

When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted. 

To  serer  for  jears. 


If  I  should  meet  thee. 

After  k»g  years. 
How  could  I  greet  thee?  — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

And  that  was  a  vein  of  the  truly  poetic  that  Byron  weU-nigh 
exhausted. 
Butagain,  when  the  author  oiAreyios  gashes  oflf  in  this  style : — 

I  seek  to  sag  of  glcH:^, 

*  And  for  my  deathless  name, 

1*0  win  from  future  story 

A  high  and  holy  fame. 
I  strike  the  eager  lyre, 

The  fond  desire  to  prove ; 
But  ah  1  the-  sounds  expire. 

And  glory  yields  to  Love,*^ 

can  any  one  keep  Anacreon  out  of  his  head?  Is  it  possible  to 
ibi:^  Mooro'j»  free  and  easy  translation  of  Anacreoa's  firsfc  Ode 
—  T0  it  Zyrtf— beginning  thus  :  — 
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I  often  ivi^  Uus  languid  lyre. 

This  wo4d  of  my  soul's  desire. 

Could  raise  the  breath  of  song  sublime  ^ 

To  men  of  fame  in  former  time ; 

But  in^ien  the  soaring  theme  I  try, 

Along  ^e  chords  my  numbers  die. 

And  whisper,  with  dissolving  tone, 

«Our  a|^  are  given  to  Love  alone.'* 

Perhaps  Byron's  rendering  is  better ;  Cowley's  certainly  is. 

And  so,  as  we  turn  from  page  to  page  of  AreytcSy  these  sug- 
gestions occur  again  and  again*  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
commonplace. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  plagiarism.  I  have  no  intention  or 
desire  of  making  that  charge  here ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  insinuate  it 
beyond  what  I  sary.  I  could  give  a  number  of  other  instances 
of  the  commonplace  to  whkh  I  ha^e  referred,  but  the  few 
given  will  illustrate  my  meaning.     As  specimens  they  are  dear. 

There  is  a  scanetbii^  dse  —  a  tettitim  quid*^m  these  poems 
that  is  neidier  die  prosaic,  merely,  nor  the  commonplace 
merely,  but  (the  necessity  for  a  new  word  is  absolute)  a  some- 
thing Ti^peresquc 

Tupper— I  mean  of  course  the  proverbial  philosopher — 
appears  to  have  a  method  peculiariy  his  own  in  gs^ng  up 
poems.  He  first  selects  a  subject.  To-day  occurs  to  him  as  a 
theme  upon  which  it  appears  reasonable  that  a  poem  may  be 
constructed.  He  according  sets  to  work  and  makes  2l  poem 
(not  to  be  too  exacting  in  the  use  of  terms) ;  sometimes  getting 
an  idea  into  it,  sometimes  not;  but,  idea  or  none,  a  poem  must 
be  made.  It  is  finished.  He  then  finds  some  correlative 
or  cognate,  as  To-morroWy  or  Yesterday,  and  by  the  same 
process  turns  out  a  match  poem.  The  sense  in  this  toice  of 
poems  (if  they  have  any)  may  be  smooth,  the  English  entirely 
passible,  thei  ^iroriginalaty  not  obtrusive,  the  piossuc  somehow 
kept  ia  abeyance ;  but  yet  the  thing  moves,  like  MaeL^s 
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famous  chess-player,  as  if  on  binges  and  cranks — moves  as  if 

Pegasus  were  a  hobby-horse. 

There  is  something  Tupperesque  in  these  Songs  of  the  South, 
The  following  stanza  shows  the  efiect  when  Mr.    Simms 

attempts  to  combine,  the  pU^^ul  and  the  feocifii} :  — 

The  birds  tbat  eittg  m  the  leafy  spiing^ 
With  the  light  of  love  on  each  glancing  wing^ 
Have  lessons  to  last  you  the  whole  year  through 
For  what  b  **  Coo-coo  !  te  weet  tu  whu,** 
But,  properly  rendered,  •*  ihe  wit  to  woof^ 
•  Coo-coo  1  te  weet  tu  who,  ^  w$(  tow00t 
Te  weet  tu  whu  I 

In  summary,  then,  we  find  these  poons  to  be  prosaic,  ccmi- 
mo&i^ce  and  Tupperesque.  These  tbi^ee  wei^^ts  make  enough 
Bathos  tci  sink  any  poetic  genius  tiiat  ever  .embarked  upon  the 
.sea  of  literature. 

Our  MUhor  has  several  of  Ihe  elements  of  the  true  poet,  such 
as  a  fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  a  quick  sense  of  effects,  and 
a  ready  ^icttlty  bf  constn^cticm.  These  qualities  make  his  prose 
often  rich  in  imagery,  and  pleasing  in  happy  iilustiatiOD. 

His  poetry  may  be  ^!06aic  but  his  prose  is  poetic. 

Among  the  many  poems  beibce  me  there  is  a  parai^irase  of  a 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  veise.  .  Above,  I  called  attention  to  the 
authai'.s  .effi>rt  at  rivalry  of  Byron.  That  I  dioi^ht  decidedly 
enJie^ii^ng  for  a  yoimg  man — courageous  to  die  very  verge  of 
heroism.  This  —  the  undertaking  to  turn  Isaiah  into  poetry — 
rushes  past  the  veige  of  heroism  and  plunges  into  the  abyss 
beyond. 

Within  the  last  few  3rears,  however,  he  has  given  us  another 
sp»:imen  of  this  kind  of  moral  heroism  in  pan^^irasing — turn- 
ing into  poetry, isn't  it?-<~that  thriliing  and  well-known  passage 
in  the  Piologne  to  Goethe's  Fausty  spoken  by  the  Poety  in  which 
^lat  personage  breaks  forth  with  the  wild  and  earnest  passion  kA 
misapprehended  genius  in  this  wise ;  — 
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"  Then  ^ye  me  back  again  the  times  wjien  I  mysestf  was .  still 
forming ;  when  a  fountain  of  crowded.  Uys  sprang  fresh  and 
unbroken  forth ;  when  mists  veiled  die  world  before  me,  the^ 
bud  still  promised  piir^les;  when  I  gathered  tiie  thousand 
flowers  whi<^  prcrfusdy  ^Ued  all  the  dales  1  I  had  notfiing,  and 
yet  enough  —  the  longing  after  truth,  and  the  pleasure  in 
delusion.  Give  me  back  those  impulses  imtamed — the  deep, 
pain-frau^  happiness,  the  energy  of  hate^  the  might  of  love ! 
Give  me  back  my  youth ! " 

As  a  writer  of  dramas  Mr.  Simms  has  been  more  successful, 
I  am  disposed  to  say,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  art  poetic 
His  two  dramas  *---^r/7ra«  Maurice  and  Michael  Bonham  — 
are  vigorous  productions.  They  are,  as  the  design  evidently 
was  that  they  should  be,  popular.  The  scenes  are  striking, 
and  are  ^ch  as  tell  upon  an  auditory;  btit^em  is  too  mudi 
speech-making— ^ too  much  stumping— especially  in  Norman 
Maurice,  The  style  in  general  is  too  diffuse,  too  full  and  hurried, 
and  the  language  is  verbose,  turgid,  and  popular ;  but  in  these 
features^  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  true  to  nature.  Michael 
Bonham  is  better  in  most  of  these  respects ;  but  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeness  in  all  respects  between  these  brother  tragedies. 
For  representation  on  the  st^e-r-a  Western  stage — they  may 
pass  pretty  well,  but  for  the  closet  they  will  not  do. 

In  conclusion  of  these  discussions  I  have  a  word  to  add. 

My  conclusions  may  not  always  be  correct,  but  1  have  wished 
them  to  be  so.  In  justice  to  Mr.  SimmSp  I  am  free,  to  acknowl- 
edge ^lat  I  have  not  read  o^  of  his  books,  ^id  in  Justice  to 
myself,  it  is  but  £aur  to  say  that  I  shall  probably  never  do  so. 

Mr.  Simms  has  not  written  an  epic  Why,  I  have  no  idea ; 
but  we  may  be  infinitely  grateful,  that  be  has  not. 

Mr.  $mms  reside^  a,t  his  country  home.  Woodlands,  in  Barn- 
well County,  South  Carolina,  The  elegant  buildii^  were  de- 
jstroy^d  by  ixct  a  year  or  twp  before  the  war,  and  a  lajge  brick 
structure  upon  the  sa^n^  plan  was  buflt  upon  tibe  same  site. 
The  mansion  was  a  handsome  building,  with  equal  wings,  and  a 
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fine  front  This,  together  with  an  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  was  destrojred  by  Sherman's  forces  m  their  transit 
through  the  state  in  1865.  The  proprietor  has  been  twice 
married.  His  small  femily  reside  widi  him.  His  style  of  life 
and  his  hospitality  were,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  those  of 
the  wealthy  and  cultivated  Southern  gentleman. 

In  person  he  is  of  medium  size,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height ; 
having  blue  eyes  of  earnest  expression;  beard  and  hair  now- 
grey,  both  worn  full,  but  not  long.  His  manner  is  direct  and 
initiative,  free  and  confident  He  talks  a  great  deal ;  in  com- 
pany discourses  constantly;  rarely,  if  ever,  converses. 

In  a  poem  published  in  1864  by  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Bnms,  Mr. 
Simms  is  thus  referred  to :  — 

And  "  Woodland's"  harp  is  mote;  the  grey  old  man 
Broods  by  his  lonely  hearth,  and  weaves  no  song ; 
Or,  if  he  sing,  the  note  is  sad  and  wan, 
.  Like  the  pale  face  of  one  who's  suffered  long. 

Mr.  Simms*s  chirograph  is  fiill  of  character — ^^ wonderfully  Hke 
the  author  and  like  the  man. 


MISS  CARRIE  BELL  SINCLAIR. 

In  i860 — tfiough  dated  i84i — at  tiie  same  time  and  in 
similar  style  with  Miss  Blounf  s  volume  of  verses,  appeared  one 
by  Miss  Sinclair  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  This  volume  also  is 
entitled  Poems,    They  are  the  verses  of  a  girl. 

Miss  Sinclair  was  bom  in  MilledgeviDe,  Georgia,. on  the  2 2d 
of  May,  1839,  and  is  the  daughter  of  an  itinerant  Methodist 
minister,  who  lived  a  while  in  Macon,  awhile  in  Savannali, 
awhile  in  North  Carolina,  awhile  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
and  finally  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  Miss  Sinclair  is  a  niece  of 
Robert  Pulton  of  steamboat  fame. 
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The  following  st^zas  will  sexve  to  illuslzate  her  style  of 
thought  and  of  utterance.     The  poem  is  entitled  Dreaming: — 

Dreaming  a  dream  of  long  ago. 
Of  a  brow  as  coldas  the  winter  snow ; 
Dreaming  of  lips  that  pressed  my  own ; 
Dreaming  of  joys  that  all  have  flown; 
Dreaining  of  hands  that  lie  at  rest 
Over  a  cold  and  pulseless  breast ; 
Dreammg,  icBy  dreaming  on — 
What  are  these  dreams  to  me? 

Dreaming  of  eyes  that  meet  my  gaze 
Through  the  dusky  shadows  of  by-gone  digrs; 
Dreaming  of  words  that  filled  my  ear 
When  the  form  of  ^  lover  lingered  near; 
Dreaming  of  what  he  said  to  me 
As  he  clasped  my  hand  on  bended  knee ; 
Dreaming  of  vows  that  then  were  ^>okeB; 
Dri^iming  ofyows  that  now  are  broken; 
C^ !  what  are  these  dreams  to  me? 

Dreaming  of  music  half  forgot, 
That  lingered  one  eve  on  a  diaded  ^t; 
Dreaming  a  dream  of  an  olden  time, 
Filling  my  soul  with  its  merry  chime. 
Dreaming  again  of  by-^ne  years ; 
Dreaming  of  anfles;  dreaming  of  tears; 

Dreaming,  idly  dreaming  on — 
What  are  all  these  dreams  to  me? 

Dreaming  now  of  a  homestead  dear, 
Of  the  father  who  sat  in  the  old  arm  chair; 
Dreaming  of  soft  blue  skies  that  smikd 
So  lovingly  there  when  I  was  a  child  ; 
Dreaming  of  things  that  meet  my  gaze 
Through  the  dasky  shadows  of  1:^-goiie  dayn^ 

Dreaming,  idly  dreaming  on-^ 
What  are  these  dreams  to  me  ? 
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Droonliig  of  thiKSy,  wimy  bowers  I 

Dreanmig  pf  music,  song,  and  flowers; 

Dreaming  o*er  tales  of  love  I  told 

Ere  my  brow  grew  sad  and  my  heart  grew  old; 

Dreaming  a'  dream  by  the  moon  to-night ; 

Dreaming  a  dream,  oh !  wondrous  bright; 

Dreaming  a  dream  as  fair  as  truth. 

Too  sweet  to  fade  with  the  hopes  of  youths 

Dreaming  again  of  my  homestead  dear. 
Of  the  pale,  cold  forms  that  shimb^  t^«i»r; 
Dreaming  of  things  that  meet  my  gaze 
Through  the  dusky  shadows  of  by-gpne  days; 
Dreaming  to-night  of  other  years ; 
Dreaming  of  smiles ;  dreaming  of  tears ; 
Dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming  on — 
When  will  these  weary  dreamings  end? 

This  poem  is  not  unithout  good  points ;  and  wete  it  not  for  the 
affectation  of  a  sofc-and-jrellow-leaf-edness  of  hiemrt  that  might  suit 
a  blas^e  of  ninety,  would  be  very  creditable  to  Miss  Sinclair.  It 
promises  something  far  better,  and  let  us  hope  the  pnjmise  will 
be  kept 

If  the  following  poem  did  not  in  some  way  suggest  The  Isle 
of  the  Long- A  go — a  poem  of  contested  authorship — I  should 
accept  it  at  once  as  Miss  Sindair's  bost*  It^  is  of  recent  date,  I 
believe.     She  en^ilks  it  The  Long  Ag^  : — 

There's  a  beautiful  isle  in  the  Long  Ago, 

All  flooded  with  golden  light ; 
And  a  river  that  glidts  by  the  nft^  ^i6re, 

yflnse  wDters  are  wondrcws  bright ! 
And  a  btriclhtt  moves  with  snowy  itfls. 

And  the  nrasic  of  sil\«r  o«r. 
That  canries  i|t  bade  to  the  shining  gates 

.Of  that  beautiful  Past  once  more ! 
And  every  heart  holds  some  swefet  dream 
Of  a  beautJfnl  Long  Ago  X 
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There  were  bright  hopes  nursed  m  that  Long  Ago; 

Fair  flowers  have  perished  there; 
And  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  Past  b  hung 

With  pictures  bright  and  fair ; 
And  oh  I  there  is  room  for  our  feet  to  tread 

The  path  of  these  by-gone  years  I 
There  are  joys  that  bloom  in  Memory's  field. 

And  a  fount  for  our  bitter  tears; 
And  that  fbimt  is  filled  with  hallowed  tears 
We  wept  in  that  Loi^  Ago  I 

There  are  happy  dreams  the  heart  holds  dear — 

Sweet  dreams  of  the  Long  Ago  ! 
And  sacred  tears  for  the  perilled  joys 

That  will  return  no  more ; 
And  thus  in  the  tangled  web  of  life 

We  weave  our  smiles  and  tears. 
And  cling  to  the  holy  memories 

That  hang  round  departed  years ! 
Ah !  drop  the  silken  curtain  now 
Of  the  beautiful  Long  Ago ! 

Shut  out  the  li^t  of  those  vami^ied  years, 

Close  the  door  of  the  Past  again, 
And  hush  the  yearning  thoughts  that  rise 

To  give  the  bosom  pain ; 
Ah  I  roll  the  heavy  stone  against 

That  sepulchre — the  Heart ! 
Why  should  these  buried  forms  agsdn 

To  Hfe  and  beauty  start  ? 
The  Future  may  hold  some  dream  as  bright 
As  those  of  Long  Ago  1 

The  exquisite  poem  to  which  I  made  reference  above  —  The 
Isle  of  the  Long  Ago — has  been  attributed  to  the  late  Philo 
Henderson  of  North  Carolina;  to  Benjamin  F.  Taylor  of  Chi- 
cago; to  Miss  Whittlesley  of  North  Carolina;  to  Henry  J. 
Howard  of  Baltimore ;  and  to  an  anonymous  English  source. 
The  only  parties  to  whose  claim  there  remains  the  shadow  of 
a  probability  are  Henderson  azui  Taylor. 
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A  new  collection  of  Miss  Sinclair's  Poems ^  including  all  her 
war-poems,  is  now  ready  for  publication,  under  the  title  oi  Heart- 
Whispers^  or  Echoes  of  Song,  Several  of  these  war-songs  have 
been  put  to  music. 

In  person  Miss  Sinclair  is  small,  having  fair  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  dark-brown  hair ;  featiures  small  and  general  expression 
often  one  of  sadness. 

Her  chirograph  indicates  earnestness,  constancy,  quickness 
and  acuteness  of  feeling,  hopefulness,  and  a  limited  desire  for 
applause. 


PHILIP   SLAUGHTER. 

In  noticing  the  volume  mentioned  below,  the  Southern  Review 
makes  this  mention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter :  "  Few  persons, 
if  any,  suflfered  more  from  the  war  than  the  venerable  and  be- 
loved author  of  the  pious  little  book  in  question.  His  library 
was  burned,  or  destroyed,  or  scattered  to  the  four  winds  by 
the  Vandals  of  the  Northern  army ;  and  it  fared  little,  if  any 
better  with  his  furniture,  house,  and  other  property."  The 
author  is  defined  as  Rector  of  Cavalry  Church,  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia. 

His  "pious  little  book"  is:  Man  and  Woman;  or  the 
Law  of  Honour  Applied  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem —  Why 
are  so  Many  More  Women  tlian  Men  Christians? 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Slaughter  has  written  any  other 
works. 


CHARLES   H.  SMITH. 

Of  the  many  humorous  writers  in  the  broad-burlesque  vein 
who  have  obtained  at  various  times  prq^mknty  in  the  South, 
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none,  I  venture  —  not  even  Thompson,  Hooper,  or  Long- 
street — has  ever  struck  a  deeper  and  more  universal  current 
of  popular  sympathy  than  "  Bill  Arp — So  Called"  His  letters 
began  to  appear  in  1861 ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they 
have  been  universally  read.  During  the  war  every  soldier  in 
the  field  knew  Bill-Arp's  **last;"  and  throughout  the  coimtry 
everybody  read  his  irresistible  and  inimitable  Letters. 

Our  humorist  is  also  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  a  mayor,  and  a 
gentleman.  He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Underwood  &  Smith, 
attomeys-at-law,  Rome,  Georgia ;  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  his  native  state.  He  is  to^y  mayor  of  die  town  of 
Rome,  Georgia. 

I  have  never  enjoyed  the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing  Mr.  Smith ;  but 
the  following  sketch  of  him,  by  an  itiaszant  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, impresses  me  as  being  spri^dy  enough  to  be  true : 
<<  Tall,  stoutly-built,  with  black  e^Fes,  hair,  and  beard,  sU^dy 
bald,  and  of  rather  a  grave  expression  of  countenance.  .  .  ; 
A  lawyer  of  fine  abilities,  and  in  social  interco«nie  a. very  inter- 
esting gentleman,  when  shaking  off  what  seems  an  hal»tu«l 
reserve.  Often,  however,  when  saying  least,  an  arch  curve,  of 
the  lip  wiD  betray  beyond  mistake  some  faoetiottB  thoughts  flitting 
throu^  die  bndn  of  the  great  Unharmonized  Fadeier  of  Chicka- 
hominy  and  Bull  Run  Ai^).** 

Our  author's  only  book,  as  far  as  I  am  advised,  is  die  coUectied 
Letters-  referred  to  above,  puWshed  in  v<^ttme  by  the  Metro- 
politan J^eford  estabkAment  in  i366>  under  the  title  of*-*- 

BUI  Arp — So  Calkd.  It  is  gotten  up  in  good  style,  illus- 
trated, and  well  finished.  Instead  of  giving  either  an  analytical 
estimate  of  the  book  or  an  illustrative  and  characteristic  extract 
I  ^^  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  authcM*  to  his  pnblisher 
about  his  Letters — a  kind  of  pre€au:e  to  die  volume.  It  is  under 
the  audior's  real  name : — 

"For  the  sentiments  that  pervade  diese  Letters  I  have  no 
apology  to  make.  At  die  time  they  appeared  in  the  press  of 
the  South,  diese  sentiments  were  the  silent  echoes  of  our  people's 
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thoughts,  and  this  accounts  in  the  main  iox  the  popularity  with 
which  they  were  received  Of  course  they  contain  exaggerations, 
and  prophecies  which  were  never  fulfilled ;  both  secdcms  were 
playing  '  totg  '  as  well  as  ^battle,'  and  though  we  could  not 
compete  with  our  opponents  in  the  former,  yet  some  of  us  did 
try  to  hold  our  own.  At  both  games  we  were  whipped  by  over- 
whelming forces,  and  we  have  given  it  up.  Conquered,  but  not 
convinced,  we  have  accepted  die  situation,  and  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  abide  by  it  We  have  sworn  to  do  so..  We.  have 
declared  it  most  solemnly  in  convention.  We  have  assa'ted  it 
In  every  act  and  deed ;  and  Sonthem  hononr,  which  our  enemies 
cannot  appreciate,  but  which  is  untarnished  and  imperishable,  is 
the  seal  of  our  good  faith.  Whoever  testifies  to  the  existence 
among  us  of  an  assodalion  designing  a  renewal  of  the  rebellion, 
is  either  die  victim  of  his  own  cowardice,  or  else  die  autlK)r  of  a 
selfish  and  heardess  lie.  I  sa^  dus  widi  feeHng  and  indignation, 
for  we  see  in  such  testimony  a  wilhi^ness^  nay,  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  mihtazy  rulers  to  retain  over  us  their  power  and 
their  tyramiy  for  maHdous  or  avarkieus  ends. 

.  .  .  .  .  "To  the  charitable  reader  let  me  say.  Forgive 
me  if  you  find  something  to  cond^nn  in  the  following  pages. 
It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  ofiend  a  good  man,  whedier  he  live 
North  or  South ;  and  there  be  better  judges  than  I  of  what 
should  have,  or  have  not,  been  written.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  diameter  of  diese  tetters  has  no  tendency  to  ac^ten^die  ani- 
mosities engendered  by  die  late  unduppy  slrife.  I  can  only 
answer  diat  it  is  not  in  rebel  nature  to.  be  humble  to  those  who 
would  put  die  heel  of  tyranny  tqxm  us.  Our  people  are  a  unit 
upon  the  moral  of  the  fight  d»y  made.  They  sincerely  felt  that 
the  provocaidon  of  the  war  was  not  of  dicir  begetting*  Many  a 
time  and  oft  have  men  and  natiox^  been  ccHiquered,  but  not  con- 
vinced. The  story  of  Ireland,  Poland,  and  the  *  Hero  of  the 
Lakes,*  has  b^sn  often  TeiModuccd,  to  iMnstrate  tha^.wnwfgs  are 
not  remedied,  nor  lights  secured,  ^  wage^  of  battle.  •     — 

"  While  mourning  the  loss  of  thousands  of  die  noblest  <rf  our 
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race»  while  suffering  the  poverty  mid  desoldtiw  wkh  wUdi  our 
ccmqtieixns  have  visited  lUs,  while  ioemoirycstii?g$.with  the  rape 
and  arsdki  which  barbarians  under  arms  enforced  and  heartless 
officers  pennitted^  it  is  not  in  human  mttuze  to  smother  resent- 
ment against  those,  who  woitdd  stUl  plisy  the  Xyxw^t  and  giind  us 
into  dust.    .  • 

'^  But  to  you,  kind  reader,  who  can  speak  gently  to  the  erring 
(if  we^hare  etredX  who.woiikl  pour  oA  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  proffer  the  hand  of  kindred  love,  let  me  say  that,  though 
iprou^  defiant  of  iour  eaemks^  the  &/c^>le  manlii^as  of  our  people 
will  meet  you  oordii^  at  the  first  mncere  effoft  toward  anhOnowv 
able  reconciliation.  Otherwise  we  will  close  up  the  avenues  of 
our  hearts,  and  Hke  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  tratnamit  our  bitter- 
ness and  our  wrongs  as  a  heritage  to  our  dhildrai  . 

"RepuMeans,  Puritans,  Pharisees^  Saints — ^you  who  ware 
suckled  with  songs  of  pity  for  the  charc&al  xace,  whose  hypo- 
critical sympathies  have  been  for  years  playing  le^frog  over 
the  poverty  and  diiBtress  anxmd  your  own  doors,  and  ali^ting  afar 
off  in  the  sunny  land ;  ii4m>  have  seen  and  are  seeing  thousands 
of  your  du^y  pets  perishing  a«d  pa^i^ngaway,  from  the  lack  of 
food  and  lust  of  fteedom ;  yoti:  whose  mocning hymn  is^  'I  love 
my  love  with  a  B  because  he  is  black,'  and  whose  evemng 
prayer,  *  May  Ae  Ijord  send  freedom  without,  money  and  wth- 
out  price ; '  you  who  look  upon  our  people  as  a  raoe  of  turbulent 
devils  and  ]ei  foul  Uot  upon  the  .good  name  of  the  koid — -to  you 
I  commend  all  the  comfort  that  you  can  find  witkbi  these  pages. 
Small  though  this  volume  be,  it  will  nevertheless  ^Ave  you  the 
exclamation,  ^  Oh,  that  mine  adversary,  had.  written  a  book  1 ' " 


THOMAS  SMYlTI,  D.D. 

The  most  v^uipinpus  thieologicri  wi^r  jn  ibft  South  is  Dr. 
Smyth,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  of .  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 
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He  WIS  bom  in  Bol£ast,  Irdand,  of  Scotdi-Insh  paTentage,  in 
t8o8  ;  was  educated  in  part  at  Ro3ral  Belfast  College,  and  later 
in  London;  came  to  America  in  1830;  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  in  183 1 ;  and  in  1852  he  removed  to 
Charle^on,  to  take  charge  of  die  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city,  which  position  he  has  continued  to  hold  since  then, 
and  holds  to-day. 

In  1843  ^c  received  from  his  Amoican  alma  mater  the  d^ee 
of  Doctor  of  Divmity. 

Dr.  Smith  made  his  Mui  as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of 
two  discourses,  in  pamphlet  form,  upon  The  Theairij  m  School 
of  Religion,  Manners,  and  Morals  /  The  exclamation  point  is 
a  part  of  the  title,  and  indicates  die  animus  of  these  discourses. 
They  are  the  folminations  of  a  Scotch  genius  hurled  from  the 
cloud-encircled  throne  of  that  stem  theology.  This  brochure 
was  published  in  1838,  when  die  author  was  just  thirty. 

Besides  that  he  has  published  the  following  wco-ks :  •*- 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Apostolical  Succession.    Published  in  1841. 

2.  Lectures  on  Prelacy  and  Presbytery.  1843. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  J(epublicamsm  ;  or  the  Republicanism,  Liber- 
ality,  and  Catholicity  of  Presbytery,  in  contrast  with  Prelacy  and 
Popery.    1843. 

4.  Presbytery  and  not  Prelacy  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive 
Polity.     1843. 

5.  Ilu  History,  Character,  and  Results  of  the  Westmnister 
Assembly  of  Divines.  A  Discourse  in  Commem(»:ation  of  the 
Bi^Centenary  Anniversary  of  diat  body.     1844. 

6.  The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     1844. 

7.  The  Life  and  Character  of  Calvin  the  Reformer  Reviewed 
and  Defended.    1844. 

8.  An  Ecclesiastical  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
1845. 

9.  The  Name,  Nature,  and  Functions,  of  Ruling  Eiiers ; 
wherein  it  is  shown  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  Reformers,  that  the  Ruling  Elders  are  not  Presbyters  or 
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Bishops ;  and  that,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  their  office 
ought  to  be  tempOTary ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  use  of  the  title 
Bishop.     1S45. 

I  o.  The  Romish  and Prelatical Rite  cf  Confirmc^ion  Mxamined; 
and  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptures^  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  earliest  and  purest  churches,  both  Oriental  and  Western ; 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  duty  of  requiring  public  profession 
ofreHgioH.     1845. 

11.  Solace  for  Bereaved  Parents ;  or  Infants  Die  to  Live; 
with  a  historical  account  of  the  doctrine  of  infent  salvation ; 
also  very  full  selections  from  various  authors  in  prose  and 
poetry.     1846. 

12.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  Proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of 
Scripture^  Reason,  and  Science ;  with  a  review  of  the  present 
position  and  theory  of  Professor  Agassiz.     1850. 

13.  The  True  Origin  and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence, 

14.  Why  Do  I  Live?     1857. 

15.  The  Well  in  the  Valley.     1857. 

16.  Obedience  the  Life  of  Missions,     i860. 


MRS.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH. 

Mrs.  SouTHWORTtt  is  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
bom  oti  Saturday,  the  26fh  of  December,  181 8.  She  is  Franco- 
English  in  her  descent,  through  her  father  from  Charles,  le 
Comte  Nevitte,  and  through  her  mother  from  Sir  Thomas 
Grenfeldt;  a  knight  of  the  times  of  James  I.  She  has  written 
a  vivid  narrative  of  her  early  years,  and  from  this  I  select  a 
few  sentences:  — 

"  At  the  age  of  six,  "  she  says,  "  I  was  a  little,  thin,  dark,  wild- 
eyed  elf,  shy,  awkward,  and  unattractive,  and,  in  consequence, 
very  much — let  alone." 

"Year aftei- year,"  she  adds,  "  from  my  eighth  to  my  sixteenth 
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year,  I  grew  more  lonely,  retired  more  into  mysd:^  until,  not- 
withstanding a  strong,  ardent,  demonstrative  temperament,  I 
became  cold,  reserved,  and  abstracted,  even  to  absence  of  mind 
— even  to  apparent  insensibility/' 

Here  occurs  a  hiatus  in  the  narrative. 

"  Let  me  pass  over, "  resumes  our  autobic>gr^^er,  "  in  silence 
the  stormy  and  disastrous  days  of  my  wretched  girUiood  and 
womanhood — days  that  stamped  upon  my  brow  of  youth  the 
furrows  of  fifty  years ;  let  me  come  at  once  to  the  time  when  I 
found  myself  broken  in  spirit,  health,  and  purse — a  widow  in 
fate,  but  not  in  fact — with  my  babes  looking  up  to  me  for  a 
support  I  could  not  give  them.  It  was  in  these  dreariest  days 
of  my  womarCs  life  that  my  author's  life  commenced." 

Her  first  works  were  written  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances— a  heart  tried  as  woman's  rarely  is,  poverty,  the  unre- 
munerated  toil  of  teaching,  sickness,  loneness,  despondency — 
and  the  success  that  came,  came  suddenly. 

"  Friends,"  says  our  author  herself,  "  crowded  around  nae, 
offers  for  contributions  poured  in  upon  me;  and  I,  who  six 
months  before  had  been  poor,  ill,  forsaken,  slandered,  killed  by 
sorrow,  privation,  toil,  and  fiiendlessness,  found  myself  bom,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  life ;  found  independence,  sympathy,  fiiendship, 
and  honour,  and  an  occupaion  in  which  I  could  delight  All 
this  came  very  suddenly ;  as  after  a  terrible  storm,  a  sunburst" 

It  is  not  my  design  to  trace  the  fortimes  of  our  brilliant  and 
popular  author  through  its  varied  details  and  trials^ — details  and 
trials  that  ipake  up  in  themselves  the  materials  for  a  volume  as 
striking  as  her  most  successful  fiction. 

On  achieving  both  fame  and  fortune,  Mrs.  Southworth  secured 
a  handsome  villa  on  the  the  Potomac  Heights,  and  made  it  her 
home.  This  was  in  1853.  Since  that  time  she  has  responded 
to  some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  Uberal  ofiers  ever  make 
to  an  American  contributor.  She  had  conquered  fEtte,  and  is 
a  successful  author. 

In  1859  she  went  to  England  for  a  change  of  climate,  in 
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order  to  repair  a  slight  decline  in  her  health,  the  ri^sult  of  too 
close  pen-work. 

Mrs.  Southworth's  novels  have  had  a  greater  popularity  m 
their  special  sphere,  I  believe,  that  thpse  of  any  other  American 
novelist.  Sensational  they  must  undoubtedly  be  called ;  yet  it 
is  a  kind  of  sensation  of  which  the  reading  wcwrid — I  mean 
more  than  the  novel-reading  world — bas^pproved  a  great  deal; 
and  even  staid,  proper,  and  respectable  England  has  petted  a 
vast  deal  of  just  such  sensation  in  Mis^  Bracklpn's  earlier  novels. 
.  An  accomplished  and  diaed^biadng  author  of  her  own  sex 
sa)rs  of  these  novels : — 

"Among  our  impassioned  writers  whose  crowded  and  pungent 
lives  seem  to  flow  out  resistlessly  from  their  pens,  no  woman's 
name  is  more  electrical  to  the  popular  ear  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Southworth.  Voluminous  as  her  writings  are,  embracing  a  wide 
personal  and  emotional  range,  we  are  told  tiiat  she  has  never 
yet  drawn  upon  her  imagination  for  the  basis  of  a  single  charac- 
ter. To  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  power  of  her  portraiture, 
and  the  spell  which  holds  her  readers.  NoAing  is  so  strange  as 
reality;  and  Mrs.  Southworth,  in  bringing  veritable  men  and 
women  from  the  extremes  of  her  observation,  and  allowing  them 
full  scope  for  self-assertion,  has  laid  her  stories  open  to  the 
charge  of  imnaturalness.  Then,  too,  if  she  has  not  draivn  upon 
her  imagination,  as  a  pervading  element  of  her  mind,  it  has  sur- 
rounded and  infiltrated  her  characters.  Peculiar  circumstances 
having  called  into  action  all  the  fire  and  force  of  her  nature,  she 
has  poured  herself  out  through  tliese  living  media,  and  their  loves 
and  hates  have  lost  nothing  by  the  intense  attrition." 

In  five  years  Mrs.  Southworth  wrote  eleven  lai^ge  volumes — 
eleven  of  die  most  powerfiil  and  most  popular  of  her  impassioned 
productions. 

Her  works  are  these :  — 

1.  Retribution.    Published  in  1849. 

2.  The  Deserted  Wife. 

3.  The  Lost  Heiress, 
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4.  The  Gypsy  s  Frephecy, 

5.  The  Discarded  Daughter, 

6.  Lov^s  Labor  Won, 

7.  The  Fatal  Marriage. 

8.  The  Bridal  Eve, 

9.  Allworth  Abbey, 

10.  The  Fortune  Seeker, 

11.  The  Bride  of  Llewellyn. 

12.  Tlu  Three  Beauties, 

13.  Vivia  ;  or  the  Secret  of  Fmoer. 

14.  The  Two  Sisters, 

15.  The  Missing  Bride, 

16.  7%^  Wif^s  Victory, 

17.  The  MotJier-in-Law 

18.  7%^  Haunted  Homestead. 

19.  The  Lady  of  the  Isle, 

20.  India, 

21.  Hickory  Hall, 

22.  754^  Broken  Engagement, 

23.  7)^^  Widovfs  Son,  This  novel  appeared  in  1867.  Whfle 
the  idea  that  almost  all  Mrs.  Southworth's  fictions  have  experi- 
ence or  at  least  fact  as  their  basis  constantly  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  it  comes  in  this  case  directly  from  the  author.  In 
her  preface  she  says  :  "  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friends  that  this 
tale  is  no  mere  fiction.  The  scenes  in  the  "Widow's  Cottage  are 
photographed  from  life.  The  history  of  the  Widows  San  is  Aat 
of  one  of  our  wealthiest  merchants  and  most  celebrated  philan- 
thropists." 

24.  Fair  Flay,     Published  in  1868. 

25.  Fallen  Fride  ;  or  the  Mountain  GirTs  Love,  Appeared  in 
December  of  1868. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  other  novels  given  as  by  this  author  ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  eithdr  reissues  of  fcarmer  ones  under  new 
titles,  or  the  discarded  titles  of  second  issues. 

In  classing  Mrs.  Southworth  among  Southern  writers,  1  hAve 
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followed  Mrs.  Freeman*  s  classification.  That  writer — under 
the  nom  deplume  of  Mary  Forrest — included  Mrs.  Southworth 
in  her  Women  oftJie  South  Distinguished  in  Literature^  which 
appeared  in  i860.  I  infer  from  that  fact  that  such  was  the 
desire- — or  at  least  the  willingness — of  the  voluminous  novelist 
herself. 


MARTIN  JOHN  SPALDING,  D.D. 

Archbbhop  Spalding  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  seems  to 
be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
under  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Congregatio  de  Propaganda 
Fide  in  Rome.  He  served  several  years  as  a  priest;  and  in 
1848  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Legone,  and  coadjutor  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Archbishop  Kenrick  in  the  See 
of  Batimore.  That  See,  in  1858,  by  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,  confirmed  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  received  the  prerogative  of  place ;  and  thus  the  Archbishop 
of  tliat  See  becatme  the  Primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States ;  and  accordingly  has  the  seat  of  honour 
above  all  otder  Archbishops,  without  regard  to  promotion  or 
consecration.  No  prelate,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  stood  higher  either  in  ability  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian 
or  in  enthuasiasm  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  Church. 

He  was  first  known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  writer  of  argu- 
mentative reviews ;  but  his  strength  lies  in  the  larger  works  of 
his  mature  years.     His  published  works  are :  — 

I.  History  of  tlie  JReformation;  in  two  large  volumes.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  searching  and  exhaustive  histories  of 
that  movement  that  has  ever  been  written  from  the  hostile,  or 
papal,  stand-point.  If  there  is  a  man  living  thoroughly  possessed 
of  the  spirit  and  very  genius  of  Catholicity,  it  is  this  author ;  and 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  work  can  be  characterized  in  no 
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more  appropriate  and  forcible  manner  than  by  saymg  that  the 
author  has  thrown  his  own  spirit  and  genius  most  heartily,  into 
it.     The  schismatics  are  handled  without  gloves. 

2.  Evidences  of  CatJiolicity. 

3.  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic  Missions  in  Kentucky. 

4.  Miscellanea, 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS. 

It  is  as  a  litt^ateur  mainly,  and  only  incidentally  as  a  poli- 
tician and  statesman,  that  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent pf  the  late  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  speeches,  addresses,  orations  and  letters  that  he  has  pub- 
lished belong  to  the  domain  of  politics ;  and  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate nor  discuss  them  here.  All  these  matters,  as  well  as  a 
liberal  amount  of  biographical  information  and  a  vast  deal  of 
praise,  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  work  entitled, — Ale:^- 
anderH.  Stephens  in  Public  and  Private.  Mr.  Stephens's  polit- 
cal  views  upon  the  great  questions  of  secession  and  the  war  are 
given  in  his  work  mentioned  below. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Taliaferro  County, 
Georgia,  on  Tuesday,  the  nth  of  February,  181 2.  He  is  a 
self-made  man ;  and  his  early  life  was  severe,  self-denying  and 
laborious.  His  political  history  is  well-known.  He  is  un- 
manned. 

His  personnel  is  meagre,  and  indicates  feeble  health,  bearing 
marks  of  great  physical  suffering.  An  air  of  unrest  and  discon- 
tent seems  never  to  leave  him.  He  is  the  most  unhappy-look- 
ing great  man  I  have  ever  seen^  His  residence — Liber^  Hall 
— is  at  Crawfordsville,  Georgia. 

His  magnum  opus — in  one  sense  I  may  say  liis  unum  opus — 
appeared  early  in  1868 ;  and  bears  the  title :  A  Constitutional 
View  of  the  War  Between  tlie  States;  its  cause,  character,  con- 
duct, and  results,  presented  in  a  series  of  colloquies,  at  Liberty 
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• 
Hall.  The  parties  to  tiiese  colloquies  are  Judge  Bynum,  from 
Massachusetts,  leho  speaks  fr<Mii  the  stand-point  of  the  radical 
branch  of  the  Republican  party  North ;  Professor  Norton,  from 
Connectiait,  who  represents  the  conservative  branch  of  the 
same  party ;  and  Major  Heister,  from  Pennsylvania,  who  repre- 
sents the  War  Democrats.  The  introduction  to  the  book  gives 
the  above  points,,  and  defines  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  fc^owing  words :  — 

'<  It  is  a  postulate  with  many  writers  of  this  day  that  the  late 
war  was  the  result  of  two  opposing  ideas,  or  jmnciples,  upon 
the  subject  of  African  slavery.  Between  these,  according  to 
their  theory,  qyrung  the  *  irrepressible  conflict,'  in  principle, 
which  ended  in  the  terrible  conflict  of  arms.  Those  who  assume 
this  postulate,  and  so  theorize  upon  it,  are  but  superficial  obser- 
vers. 

"That  the  war  had  its  origin  in  opposing  principles,  which, 
in  their  action  upon  die  conduct  of  men,  produced  the  ultimate 
collision  of  arms,  may  be  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  fact. 
But  tiie  opposing  principles  which  iMX)duced  these  results  in 
ph)rsical  action  were  of  a  very  different  character  from  those 
assumed  in  the  postulate.  They  lay  in  the  organic  stmcture  of 
the  Government  of  the  States.  The  conflict  in  principle  arose 
from  different  and  opjwsing  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
known  as  the  General  Government.  The  contest  was  between 
those  who  held  it  to  be  strictly  federal  in  its  character  and 
those  who  manitained  that  it  was  thoroughly  national.  It  was  a 
strife  between  tiie  principles  of  federation  on  the  one  side,  and 
centralism,  or  consolidation,  on  the  other. 

"  Slavery,  so  called,  was  but  tiie  question  on  which  these  an- 
tagonistic principles,  which  had  been  in  conflict  from  the  begin- 
ning on  divers  other  questions,  were  finally  brought  into  actua 
and  active  collision  with  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Some  of  the  strongest  anti-slavery  men  who  ever  lived  were 
on  the  side  of  those  who  opposed  the  centralizing  principles 
which  led  to  the  war.     Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  striking  illustration 
46 
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of  this,  and  a  prominent  example  of  a  very  large  class  of  both 
sections  of  the  country,  who  were,  most  unfortunately,  brought 
into  hostile  array  against  each  other.  No  nK>re  earnest  or  ardent 
devotee  to  the  emancipation  of  the  black  race,  upon  humane, 
rational,  and  constitutional  principles,  ever  Hved  than  be  was. 
Not  even  Wilberforcc  himself  was  more  devoted  to  that  cause 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  was.  And  yet  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  in  private 
life  at  the  time,  is  well  known  to  hare  been  utterly  opposed  to 
the  centralizing  principle,  when  first  presented,  on  this  question, 
in  the  attempt  to  impose  conditions  and  restrictions  on  the  State 
of  Missouri,  when  she  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
under  the  Constitution.  He  looked  upon  the  moven^nt  as  a 
political  manoeuvre  to  bring  this  delicate  subject  (and  one  that 
lay  so  near  his  heart)  into  the  federal  councils,  widi  a  view,  by 
its  agitation  in  a  forum  where  it  did  not  properly  belong,  to 
strengthen  the  centralists  in  their  efforts  to  revive  their  doc- 
trines, which  had  been  so  signally  defeated  on  so  many  other 
questions.  The  first  sound  of  their  movements  on  tlHS  question 
fell  upon  his  ear  as  a  *fire  bell  at  night'  The  same  is  true  of 
many  others.  Several  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  that  state 
restriction,  in  Congress,  were  equally  well  kmiwn  to  be  as  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  emancipation  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was.  Among 
these  may  be  named  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  South, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  men  from  the  North,  who  opposed  that 
measure  with  equal  firmness  and  integrity. 

^'  It  is  the  fashion  of  many  writers  of  the  day  to  class  all  who 
opposed  the  consolidationists,  in  this,  their  first  step  on  this 
question,  with  what  they  style  the  pro-slavery  party.  No 
greater  injustice  could  be  dcme  any  public  men,  and  no  greater 
violence  be  done  to  the  truth  of  history,  than  such  a  clos^fication. 
Their  opposition  to  that  measure,  or  kindred  subsequent  ones, 
spnmg  fi-om  no  attachment  to  slavery;  but,  as  Jefferson's, 
Pinckne/s,  and  Clay's,  from  their  strong  convictions  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  rightful  or  constitutional  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  such  questions;  and  tliat  no  such  action  as 
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that  proposed  upon  them  could  be  taken  by  Congress  without 
destroying  the  elementary  and  vital  principles  upon  which  the 
government  was  founded. 

"  By  their  acts  they  did  not  identify  themselves  with  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  (for  in  truth,  no  such  party  had,  at  that  time,  or 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  any  organized  exist- 
ence). Tliey  only  identified  themselves,  or  took  position  with 
those  who  maintained  the  federative  diaracter  of  the  General 
Government. 

"  In  1850,  for  instance,  what  greater  injustice  could  be  done 
any  one,  or  what  greater  voilence  could  be  done  the  truth  of 
history,  than  to  charge  Cass,  Douglas,  Clay,  Webester,  and 
Fillmwe,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  with  being  advocates  of 
slavery,  or  following  in  the  lead  of  the  pro-slavery  party  be- 
cause of  their  support  of  what  were  called  die  adjustment  mea- 
sures of  that  year  ? 

"  Or  later  still,  out  of  the  million  and  a  half,  and  more,  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  Northern  States,  in  i860,  against  Mr.  Lincoln, 
how  many  could  it,  with  truth,  be  said  were  in  favour  of  slavery, 
or  even  that  legal  subordination  of  the  black  race  to  the  white, 
which  existed  in  die  Southern  States  ? 

"  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand.  It  was  a  subject  with 
which  diey  were  thoroughly  convinced  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  could  have  nothing  to  do,  under  the  terms  of  die  Union  by 
wliich  the  states  were  confederated,  except  to  carry  out  and 
faithfully  perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  constitutional  com- 
pact. 

"They  simply  arrayed  Aemselves  against  that  party  which 
had  virtually  hoisted  the  banner  of  consolidation.  The  contest, 
so  commenced,  which  ended  in  the  war,  was,  indeed,  a  contest 
between  opposing  priticiples;  but  not  such  as  bore  upon  the 
policy  or  impoKcy  of  African  subordination.  TTiey  were  prin- 
cipled deeply  underlying  all  considerations  of  that  sort.  They 
involved  the  very  nature  and  organic  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment itself     Thfe  conflict  on  this  question  of  slavery  in  the 
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federal  councils,  from  the  beginning,, was  not  a  contest  between 
the  advocates  or  opponents  of  that  peculiar  institution,  but  a 
contest,  as  stated  before,  between  the  supporters  of  a  strictly 
federal  government  on  the  one  side  and  a  thorough  national 
one  on  the  other. 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  treat  of  these  opposing  prin- 
ciples, not  only  in  their  bearings  upon  the  minor  ^estioa  of 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States,  and  on  whk)i  they 
were  brought  into  active  collision  with  each  other,  but  upon 
others  (now  that  this  element  of  discord  is  removed)  offer  more 
transcendent  importance,  locking  to  the  great  future,  and  the 
reservation  of  that  constitutional  liberty  which  is  the  birthright 
of  ^v^  American,  as  well  as  the  splemnly-guarant^ed  right  of 
all  who  may  here,  in  this  new  world,  seek  an  asylum  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  old." 

This  work  has  been  most  elaborately  reviewed ;  and  the  reviews 
have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonality. The  main  discussion  arose  from  an  elaborate,  {Hgigent 
voilent,  and  personal  review  of  the  book  in  The  Southern  Review 
by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review.  To  this  Mr. 
Stephens  replied  elaborately,  ably,  and  fuUy.  Rejoinder  fol- 
lowed ;  and  so  the  war  waged  in  the  front ;  but  the  merits  of 
the-work  were  everywhere  discussed  pro  and  con^  and  the  au- 
thor in  all  respects  came  out  the  gainer. 


MISS  ZODA  G.  STlTH. 

A  small  volume  of  Poems  by  this  young  author  appeared 
from  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House  of  Nashville  in 
1867,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Elloie^  The  Home  Monthly^ 
to  which  Miss  Stith  contributes  frequently,  thus  estimates  the 
work : — 

"We  cannot  rank  her  with  the  highest,  nor  can  we  place  her 
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among  those  who  rash  thoughtlessly  into  print  She  has  a 
message  for  every  pure  heart  This  message  if  not  new  and  start- 
ling, is  trae  and  grandly  important.  Through  the  tears  of  sorrow 
she  points  to  bri^ter  skies  overhead.  It  may  be  profitably 
read  by  any  one.  There  is  nothing  morbid  or  insipid  in  the 
volume.  These  poems  are  the  heart-utterances  of  a  pure-minded, 
healthful-thoughted.  Christian  woman,  and  as  such  they  are 
instractive  and  pleasing." 


PHILIP   STROBEL, 

The  History  of  the  Salzburg  Colony  at  Ehenezer^  Georgia^  was 
written  by  a  Lutheran  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strobel,  and  pub- 
lished, in  octavo,  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  colony  at 
Ebenezer  was  one  of  Germans— Lutheran — and  had  an  interest- 
ing history.  Mr  Strobel  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; lived  in  Columbia  of  his  native  state;  in  Savannah,  Georgia; 
and  is  now  resident,  I  believe,  somewhere  North. 


THOMAS   O.  SUMMERS,  D.D. 

This  is  the  most  voluminous  writer  among  the  Methodist 
polemists;  and  his  influence  in  that  field  has  been  largely  in- 
creased by  his  connection  with  the  publishing  establishment  at 
Nashville.  In  this  relation  he  has  edited,  revised,  edited  with 
introduction,  edited  with  biographical  introduction,  or  otherwise 
put  his  name  upon  the  title-pages  of  forty-nine  books  and  eleven 
tracts  written  by  others.  His  own  works,  published  by  the  same 
house,  I  believe,  are  the  following :  — 

I.  Baptism:  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Perpetuity,  Subjects, 
Administrative  Mode,  and  Use  of  the  Initiating  Ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  strictures 
on  Dr.  Howell's  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism^  plates  illustrating  the 
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primitive  mode  of  baptism,  etc.     This  is  a  duodecimo  volimie 
of  252  pages. 

2.  Golden  Censer :  An  Essay  on  Prayer,  widi  a  selection  of 
forms  of  prayer  designed  to  aid  in  the  devotions  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, family,  and  closet — an  octodecimo  of  288  pages. 

3.  Holiness:  A  Treatise  on  Sanctification,  as  set  forth  in  tiie 
New  Testament  This  is  a  smaller  volume  than  eidier  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  is  spoken  of  by  a  denominational  critic  as  a  work 
of  "  ability,  perspicuity,  and  jH^ecision." 

4.  ReftUation  of  the  Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,  not 
Noticed  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  ^Apology  for  the  Bible  J  This 
tractate  is  usually  bound  with  Watson's  Apology ,  forming  a  kind 
of  complement  of  that  work.  Separate,  it  is  an  octodecimo 
volume  of  84  pages. 

5.  SeasonSy  Months,  and  Days.  The  design  of  this  little  vol- 
ume— an  octodecimo  of  108  pages — with  its  embellishments, 
is  "to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  import  of 
the  names  by  which  the  seasons,  months,  and  days  are  designa- 
ted, including  some  of  the  historical,  mythological,  and  poetical 
relations  of  the  subject,  and  suggesting  such  moral  reflections  as 
may  lead  the  contemplative  mind  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God" 

6.  Strictures  on  Dr.  HoweWs  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism.  This 
is  a  brochure  of  72  pages,  duodecimo. 

7.  Sunday-School  Teacher ;  or  the  Catechetical  Office. 

8.  Sunday- Sclwol  Speaker.  A  collection  of  original  and 
selected  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  for  Sunday-school  celebra- 
tions.    This  is  a  compilation. 

9.  Talks  Pleasant  and  Profitable.  This  is  a  book  for  youth, 
upon  the  subjects  of  orphans,  May-day,  birds,  temperance, 
Peter  and  the  tribute-money,  retribution,  and  recognition  of 
friends  in  heaven. 

10.  Scripture  Catechism.  Part  i.  the  Old  Testament;  Part 
II.  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Summers  lives  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  is  the  editor 
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of  Th^  Christum  Advocate — the  weekly  organ  of  the  Southern 
branch  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  I  understand  it;  is  also 
editor  of  The  Sunday-School  Visitir.  He  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  read  man  in  that  denomination. 


MISS  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLEY. 
(Mrs.  Von  WeiSS.) 

The  critics  have  always  dealt  kindly  with  Miss  Talley.  Gris- 
wold  gives  her  unqualified  praise,  and  Edgar  Poe  ranks  her 
very  high,  and  gives  her  distinctive  quality  as  imagination.  All 
the  compilers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  follow  these  Apollonian 
authorities.  The  praises  that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  bestow, 
accordingly,  have  the  basis  of  numerous  and  high  authorities. 

Miss  Talley  was  bom  of  Huguenotic  ancestry,  in  the  county 
of  Hanover,  Virginia.  When  die  was  eight  years  old  her  father 
moved  to  Richmond,  and  she  entered  sdiooL  Three  years 
after,  the  world  of  sounds  was  almost  entirely  closed  to  her  by 
a  partial  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  dreumstance  gave 
direction  to  her  studies^  habits,  and  tastes,  and  has  determined, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  cliaracter  of  her  mental  workings.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  manifested  a  remarkable  cleverness  at 
drawing  and  painting,  and  this  was  cultivated  carefully.  At 
thirteen  she  began  to  write  verses.  In  her  sixteenth  year  some 
of  her  verses  were  published  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, to  which  she  continued  to  contribute  for  many  years.  She 
also  contributed  to  several  other  journals. 

In  1859  a  volume  of  her  Poems  was  published  in  New  York. 

There  are  some  things  in  Miss  Talley*  s  Poems  which  irresist- 
ibly remind  one  of  what  one  has  read  before.  When  one  reads 
Ennerslie,  her  chief  poem,  one  is  likely  to  be  reminded  of  Ten- 
nyson's  Lady  of  Shalott.  The  hoary  tower,  gririi  and  high,  — 
the  river  tliat  glideth  by,  — the  lady  fair,  —  the  pale  young  lord 
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of  Ennerslie,  —  and  a  number  of  distinctive  totjches  in  Miss 
Taney's  poem,  make  one  feel  tixat  he  is  in  the  atmosphere  of 
many-towered  Camelot;  while  the  triplet  and  quarfet  rhymes 
in  the  stanzas  with  the  curt  relief  of  shorter  verses,  and  the  eter- 
nal ring  of  Ennerslie  in  the  one  and  Camelot  and  Shalott  in  the 
other,  are  strangely  —  may-be  vaguely,  but  strangely  —  alike. 
At  the  same  time  the  repetition  of  the  refrain-word  in  every 
stanza  is  an  expedient  that  Mrs.  Browning  had  well-nigh 
exhausted  the  novelty  of,  even  at  that  date. 

Again,  when  one  reads  Miss  Talleys  Lady  of  Lodee^  va^e 
shadows  of  Tennyson's  SisUrs  flit  o^r  the  sky  of  memory.. 

And  here  and  there  throu^out  th6  v<^ume  the  captious 
critic  will  find  feint,  though  they  be  sweet,  echoes  of  Tennyson, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Poe,  and  Longfellow. 

Among  the  poems  most  admired — and  most  worthy  of  admira- 
tion after  Ennerslie^  arc  Madann^  Cloistered^  Guy  of  Mayne^ 
Rest;  and  of  lata:  date.  Autumn  Rain* 

EnnersUe  is  fer  too  long  to  quote  entire  in  tiii?  place  \  but  I 
give,  as  illustrative  of  the  tone  and  rhythm,  the  concluding  stan- 
zas. Possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  curse  resting  upon  the  Lord 
of  Ennerslie,  the  heroine  proceeds  to  remove  it,  as  follows :  — 

The  nurse,  she  slumbfefed  in  her  dhair; 

Tlien  up  arose  that  lady  fair 

And  crept  adown  the  winding  fitair^ 

StealthRy— ste^thUy; 
A  boat  was  by  -the  river  side ; 
The  silken  scarf  as  sail  she  tied. 
And  lovely  in  her  beauty*s  pride 

Went  ^ding  down  to  Ennerslie. 

Back  upon  the  sighing  gale 

Her  tresses  floated  like  a  veil; 

Her  brow  was  cold,  her  cheek  was  pale. 

Fearfully — fearfully. 
Was  that  a  wHsper  in  her  ear? 
Was  that  a  diadow  hoveting  near?   ' 
Her  very  life-blood  chilled  with  fear 

As  down  she  went  to  Ennerslie. 
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As  upward  her  blue  eyes  she  cast 
A  shadowy  form  there  flitted  past 
And  settled  on  the  qmvering  mast, 

SSently^  silently. 
The  lady  gazed,  yet  spake  no  word: 
She  knew  it  was  the  demon  bird, 
The  daiky  avenging  spirit  weird 

That  dwelt  at  Ennerslie. 

Fainter  from  the  tower's  height 
Seems  to  her  the  beacon  light, 
GldEuning  on  her  misty  dght 

Fitfony— fitfully. 
The  river's  voice  is  faint  and  loW| 
A  chilly  dew  is  on  her  brow ; 
She  saith,  **  The  curse  is  on  me  now. 

But  'tis  no  more  on  Ennerslie  t 

**  And  he  wiH  never  know,"  she  sighed. 
When  hither  comes  his  Southern  bride, 
Tliai  t>ne  for  love  of  Mm  hath  died. 

Secretly — secretly; 
I  knew  that  here  I  could  not  stay — 
My  heart  was  breaking  day  by  day— - 
And  dyii^  ihusy  I  take  away 

The  evil  spdl  from  Ennerslie." 

Amid  that  tower's  solitude. 
He  ^tteth  in  a  musing  mood, 
And  gazeth  down  upon  the  flood. 

Mournfully — mournfully ; 
When  lo  !  he  sees  a  tiny  bark 
Gliding  amid  the  shadows  dark. 
And  there  a  lady  still  and  stark; 

A  wondrous  sight  at  Ennerslie  I 

He  hurried  to  the  bank  below. 
Upon  the  strand  he  drew  the  prow—- 
Qe  lirew  it  in  the  midnjyg^t's  ^ow, 
E^erly  >^  eagerly. 
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He  parted  back  the  golden  hair 
That  veiled  her  cheek  and  forehead  fair; 
Why  starts  he  at  that  beauty  rare,  ' 
The  pale  young  lord  of  EnnersHe? 

He  called  her  name — she  nothing  said; 
Upon  his  bosom  drooped  her  head; 
The  soul  had  from  the  body  fled 

Utterly— utterly  I 
Slowly  rolled  the  sluggish  tide — 
The  breeze  amid  the  willows  sighed; 
•*Oh,  God !  the  curse  is  on  me !"  cried 

The  stricken  lord  of  EnnersUe. 

I  have  elsewhere  made  mention  of  this  poem  in  its  resem- 
blance to  Judge  Requier's  Legend  of  Tremaine, 

The  following  little  poem  was  written,  I  believe,  since  the  war. 
It  is  called  The  Autumn  Rain,  and  is  genuinely  poetical ;  though 
the  rain  and  tears  have  been  compared  before,  and  cloudy  days 
and  hearts  that  are  sad  and  dreary  have  been  sung  before ; 
and,  further  "droppeth"  and  "falls"  are  not  in  what  the  Gram- 
mars call  the  same  form.     I  give  the  poem  entire : — 

Softly,  mournfully,  slowfy» 

Droppeth  the  rain  from  the  eares : 
It  falls  on  the  heads  of  the  drooping  flowen^ 

In  the  hearts  of  the  withered  leaves. 

And  sadly,  mournfully,  slpwly. 

O'er  the  distailt  hills 
The  funereal  clouds  are  gliding  low. 

As  the  rain  from  the  sky  distils. 

And  my  tears  could  fall  as  sadly 

For  the  pleashnt  days  that  are  past— 
And  dark  as  the  clouds  on  the  londy  failll 

Are  the  shadows  around  me  cast. 

But  holier  far,  in  its  sadness, 

Is  the  desolate  autumn  time, 
Than  the  light  that  parcheth  the  fiedntfaig  flowers 

In  the  fulness  of  summer's  prime. 
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And  holier,  gentler,  and  purer, 

Are  the  thoughts  that  hallow  the  heart 
Which  hath  seen  the  buds  of  its  hope  decay 

And  the  light  of  its  joy  depart. 

For  they  were  the  April  flowers, 

And  these  are  the  golden  sheaves  — 
The  sad,  sweet  thoughts  on  the  hearts  that  fall. 

As  droppeth  the  rain  from  the  eaves. 

During  the  war  Miss  Talley  held  for  a  while  a  clerkship  in  the 
War  Department  at  Richmond;  and  late  in  the  war  became 
Mrs.  Von  Weiss  —  the  wife  of  a  German  officer — ^and  retired 
into  the  country.  Her  recent  productions  are  dated  at  Rich- 
mondt  from  which  I  infer  that  she  again  resides  in  or  near  Uiat 
city. 


MRS.  MARY  T.  TARDY. 

A  VOLUME  entitled  Southland  Writers  —  a  collection  of 
sketches  of  female  writers  of  the  South  —  appeared  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  the  pen  of  this  lady.  She  is  resident  in  Mobile, 
Alabama. 


GEORGE  B.  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  Virginian,  and  as  far  as  I  am  informed  has 
written  but  three  volumes,  under  the  general  tide  of  Thi  Oak- 
land  Series,     The  three  volumes  respectively  arc :  — 

1.  Kenny, 

2.  Cousin  Guy, 

3.  Claiborne. 
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MRS.  MARY  VIRGINIA  TERHUNE. 

(Marion  Harland.) 

Marion  Harland  has  written.  — 

1.  Alone.     A   novel,    1854. 

2.  The  Hidden  Path.    1856. 

3.  Moss  Side.   1857. 

4.  Nemesis, 

5.  Miriam. 

6.  Husks. 

7.  Husbands  and  Homes. 

8.  Sunny  Bank. 

9.  The  Christmas  Holly.  A  new  iUtistrated  book  for  the 
holidays.  This  volume  is  el^antly.  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
and  illustrated  from  designs  by  Stephens. 

10.  Theory  Versus  Practice  has  recently  appeared  serially  in 
Codecs  Magazine, 

11.  Rub^s  Husband,    1868. 

Marion  Harland*s  maiden  name  was  Howes.  She  was  born 
in  Virginia,  and  spent  most  of  her  young  life  in  Richmond. 

In  1856  she  married  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Terhune,  at  that  time 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Virginia.  In  1859  they  moved  to  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  whither  Mr.  Terhune  had  been  called  to  take 
pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Marion  Harland's  novels  are  all  of  a  certain  moral  tone  ; 
good  sort  of  books  dealing  with  good  sort  of  people,  but  some- 
times a  bit  tame,  though  abounding  in  true  touches  of  generous 
and  Catholic  humanity. 

Our  author,  besides  being  an  eminently  popular  novelist,  is 
also  a  poet  The  following  verses — Love  J^— are  happily  illus- 
trative of  the  woman,  the  author,  and  &e  poet — all  inone :  — 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  billowy  tide 

Of  some  impetuous  river, 
That,  mighty  in  its  power  and  pride. 

Sweeps  on  and  on  forever. 
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The  white  ffMm  is  its  )>«Ule  dNiW 

As  to  tl^e  dxairge  it  rudieU^ 
And  ^99^  its  vast  and  paotix^  hnaA 

A  stormy  shottjt  up^^iishos. 

«<  Through  all,  o'er  all,  my  way  1  deave, 

Eadi  barrier  down-bearing 
Fame  is  th&goeidon  of  the  brave. 

And  victory  of  the  tlaring  1 
While  mine  is  like  the  brooklet's  flow, 

Through  peaceful  valleys  gliding. 
O'er  which  the  wiUow  boughs  bend  low. 

The  tiny  wavelet  hiding." 

And  as  it  steals  on,  calm  and  dear, 

A  little  song  'tis  singmg. 
That  vibrates  soft  upon  the  «ar. 

Like  fairy  vespers  ringing. 
"Love  me — ^love  me  1 "  it  murmurs  o'er, 

'Midst  light  and  shadows  rangmg; 
**  Love  me,"  it  gurgles  evermore. 

The  burden  never  changing. 

,    Thine  is  the  eagle's  lofty  flight. 

With  ardent  hope  zsj^nas, 
E'en  to  the  flaming  source  of  light, 

Undoubting  and  untiring. 
Glory,  with  gorgeous  sunbeam  throws 

An  iris  mantle  o'er  thee ; 
A  radiant  present  round  the6  glows, 

Deathless  renown  before  thtto. 


And  I,  like  a  shy,  timid  dove. 
That  shuns  noon's  fervid  beaming. 

And  far  within  the  silent  grove, 
Sits  lost  in  loving  dreaming. 

Turn,  half  in  joy  and  half  in  fear. 
From  thine  ambitious  soaring. 

And  seek  to  hide  me  from  the  glare 

That  o'er  thy  track  is  pouringi 

47 
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I  cannol  «ibo  bftdc  tbe  notes 

Of  triampli  tlMm  «rt  peft&^ 
But  fimn  nor  woman**  heart  there  lo«ts 

The  music  of  one  feeliBg— 
One  single  longing,  pleading  moan 

Who^  voice  X  ca&not  smother — 
*'Love  me — love  me  1 "  its  song  iloM, 

And  it  witt  learn  no  other  I 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  THOMAS. 

There  is  nearly  half  as  much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  natal  place 
of  the  living  Thomas  as  there  was  in  fixing  that  of  the  dead 
Homer — three  cities  claim  the  honour.  Duyckinck  says  that 
Mr.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Coggeshall,  in 
his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,  says  he  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  Mr.  Griswold  states  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Griswold  seems  to  give  the  statement  with  a  detail  that 
renders  it  probable  that  he  is  correct,  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
bom  in  Providence,  and  in  his  early  infancy  was  moved  to  live 
in  Charleston,  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  was  removed  to  Balti- 
more. The  day  of  his  birth  appears  to  have  been  Tuesday,  the 
25th  of  October,  1808.  A  fall  from  a  fumiture-box,  on  which 
he  was  playing,  at  the  age  of  four,  resulted  in  a  lameness  that 
rendered  the  use  of  a  crutch  necessary  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  received  his  youth-education  in  Baltimore,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  there ;  and  there  perpetrated  his  first 
literary  effort,  which  was  a  lampoon  upon  some  local  fops ;  but 
very  soon  —  in  1830  —  he  followed  his  father,  who  had,  a  year 
before,  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  he  did  but  litde  with 
law,  but  was  editor,  associate  or  in-chief,  of  some  half  a  dozen 
newspapers.  Meanwhile,  he  was  engaging  in  literary  pursuits. 
These  are  his  published  works :  — 
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1.  ClitUtM  Bradskaw.  This  is  a  novel,  of  whidi  die  hero  is 
a  lawyer  who  blends  politics  with,  criminal  practice  in  such  a 
waj  as  to  serve  his  pnrposes  of  amlntion  and  advancement. 
The  wire-puliing  erf  petty  politicians^  and  the  scheming  of  dirty 
party  tools,  detailed  in  the  volume,  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
repulsive  life  a  people's  politician  nmst  lead.  The  book  was  a 
decided  success  \  and  the  impression  created  by  it  partook  of 
the  nature,  of  the  sensational     It  was  published  in  1835. 

2.  East  and  West  A  novel,  published  in  1836.  The  theme 
of  diis  fiction  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country.  It  abounds  in  vigorous  sc^ie-painting,  and  in  happy 
dehneations  of  humorous  and  thorough-going  characters. 

3.  ILfward  Pitukney,  A  story  of  life  in  America,  like  its 
predecessors,  but  dealii^  with  quieter  men  and  times.  Published 
in  1840.  These  two  later  novds»  while  they  were  in  their  way 
successfiil,  fell  bx  short  of  die  popularity  of  Clinton  Bradehaw^ 
the  author's  chef  d^auvre  of  ficdon. 

4.  The  Beechen  Tree^  a  Tale  told  in  Bhyme^  and  &tker  Poems, 
1844. 

5.  John  Randolph  of  Roamdu^  and  other  Ptdflic  Chanuters.  A 
collecdon  of  personal,  Hograj^iical,  and  political  sketches, 
originally  puUished  in  newspapers.  It  was  first  put  in  book 
form  in  1853. 

6.  The  Emigrant^  or  Reflections  when  Descending  the  Ohio. 
This  was  our  author's  maiden  effort  in  the  book  line,  and  should 
have  stood  chronologically  at  the  head  of  his  works,  it  having 
been  published  in  1833.  ^^  ^^  ^  youthful  poem,  fuU  of  youth, 
and  ardour,  and  crudeness,  and  rhetoric ;  but  at  the  same  time 
not  wanting  in  points  of  genuine  poetry. 

Besides  these,  he  has  written  innumerable  poems,  essays, 
sketches,  leaders,  paiagr^phs,  and  squibs  for  almost  every  re- 
spectable newspaper  in  the  South,  and  for  many  North. 

He  has  been  many  things — a  lawyer,  an  editor,  a  poet,  a 
professor,  an  author,  a  methodist  preacher,  a  librarian,  a  lecturer, 
a  satirist,  and  a  stump-politician.  He  was  for  a — while,  some- 
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time  between   rSsa    and  xB58-^Profess<»'  of  Ehetoric  and 
Eogluh  Literature  in  the  Aiabaaa  Universi^* 

In  1S58,  lie  settled,  after  his  many  wanderings  in  many  lands, 
principally  Southern  l^inds^  at  Cambridge,  Maxyland,  to  practice 
law. 

In  i860,  however,  he  laid  aside  the  robes  c^  his  profession, 
and  took  up  die  editi^ial  x^en,  in  conducdng  die  literary  de- 
partment of  The  Richmond  Enquirer, 

Doringvthe  war  of  secession,  I  believte  he  lived  in  the  South. 
About  the  time  of  its  dose,  he  saw  engaged  in  editorial  labours 
on  the  staff  of  The  South  Carolvudm^  at  Cokanbia. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  has  writt^ione  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  his  day  — -  one  that  may  bfe  heard  in  smy  wayside  cot- 
tage, as  you  travecse  tl^  country,  no  less  than  in  the  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  of  the. cities.  I  speak  t>f  the  little  song, '  Tis  said 
that  Absence  Conquers  Love^  a  lyric  that  evierybody  knew  in 
its  day,  just  as  toutle  monde.  knew  and  sang  the  I^'low  Gently^ 
Sweet  A/ton  of  Bums ;  or  When  Stars  are  in  the  Quiet  Skies  of 
Bulwer ;  or  When  other  Friends  are  Round  Thee  of  Morris ;  or 
like  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  mere  songs  that  have  had  their 
day,  and  afterwards  are  considered  trite  and  old-fashioned ; 
songs  that  have  thdr  use  in  lifting  a  class  of  souls  up  from  the 
selfish  and  the  sordid ;  songs  that  are  not  much  in  themselves, 
but  are  the  ohes  best  of  all  suited  for  the  purpose  they  serve  ; 
and  are,  in  cme  sense,  better  than  better  ones  would  be. 

Mr.  Thomas's  song  appeared  first,  I  bdieve,  in  1838.  I  give 
it  entire,  as  by  far  the  best  thing  he  has  done  in  the  line 
lyrical:  — 

'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love ; 

But,  oh,  believe  it  not  1 
I^e  tried,  alas  I  ks  power  to  proro^ 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part. 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear, 
As  fixed  in  this  devoted  heart. 

As  when  I  clasped  thee  here. 
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I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd, 

And  smHe  te  hear  thyi  iMit, ; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

Tbey  knov  Be  stll  ^  Bune. 
Ajid  wlien  the  wine  cnp  pasies  round*. 

I  toast  some  other  fair  ; 
But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound. 

Thy  name  is  echoed  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  lean. 

And  try  to  whisper  love, 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return. 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain !  I  never  can  forget,. 

And  would  not  be  forgot ; 
For  I  must  bear  the  same  r^et. 

Whatever  may  be  my  lot, 

E'enaittiemoundtdbiidwillficefe      ' 

Its«&;vour>ter  bower  to  dk^ 
So,  ladyv  I:  would  hear  thee  speak. 

And  yield  my  parting  sig^ 
'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love ; 

But,  oh !  believe  it  not. 
I'v&tried,  alas  t  its  pow«r  to  pro^e, 

But  thou  «rt  not  forgot. 

Of  Mr.  Thomases  chirograph,  Edgar  Poe  says :  "His  MS.  is 
more  like  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  than  that  of  any  other  literary 
person  of  our  acqu^iintance.  It  has  even  more  than  the  oc- 
casional nervousness  of  Mr.  B.'s,  and,  ats  in  the  case  of  the 
of  The  New  Wbftd,  indicates  the  passionate  sensibility  of  the 
editor  man."  This  was  written  in  1841 ;  and,  since  then,  Mr. 
Thomas's  hand  has  doubtless  taken  in  several  elements  from 
the  varied  life  he  has  meanwhile  been  leading. 

47* 
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JAMES  MAURICE  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  of  Calhouo^  Gebigia,  has  been  ex* 
tensively  known  for  a  niimber  of  years  as  a  contributor  to  most 
of  the  literary  periodicals  South,  and  some  North.  He  writes 
poems,  translations^  criticisms,  sketches,  tales,  and  essays. 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  taken  most  distinctive 
position ;  and  I  quote,  as  fairly  illustrative  of  his  style  and  sphere 
in  that  field,  An  Allegory: — 

I. 

"Soulless,"  they  said,  but  I  was  blind 

To  all  things  save  the  hazel  deeps, 
UnrufiBed  by  a  gust  of  wind, 

Wherein  thy  wondrous  spirit  sleeps, 
*<A^ftr»7  there,  but  nMtfasoHir'       .1 

Kept  ringiBs  hesY^y  m-jusf  Mr% 
But  still  I  heard  the  passioa  n>U  . 

Of  music  from  the  coming  years. 

II. 
It  was  «  May-dj^  dream  of  Heaven. 

Was  it  a  fanqr  and  no  more? 
I  thought  the  gales  of  Fate  had  driven 

My  bark  upon  a  golden  shore. 
I  saw  the  drowsy  lotus  droop 

Beside  the  curled  and  solemn  palm. 
And  in  the  sheeny  distance  stoop 

The  fresher,  greener  groves  of  balm* 
Ah,  this  was  glorious  as  a  strain 

Of  martial  music  heard  afar, 
And  sweet  as  flutes  when  peace  again 

Fokb  np  the  tattered  flaga  of  war  I  • 


**  Soulless ! ''  I  shouted  back  the  word 
From  the  cool  deeps  I  revelled  in. 

And  peeping  from  the  waves  I  stirred. 
Saw  Helios  where  the  sun  had  been  I 
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The  Persian  peach-Uooms  flushed  and  fell. 

Through  £^aiy  flecks  of  shade  and  sun. 
In  many  a  vision-haunted  deU 

like  ^hose  of  sweet  Helusioa. 
All  lovefy  things  personiied 

lx>oked  each  at  each  and  ^M^/ snnlcdy 
And  joy  k^  joy  was  muUiphed^ 

Until  you^g  Hppe»  the  Csur-haired  child. 
Stood  forth  and  beckoned  with  her  hand. 

And  murmured  through  her  parted  lips, 
like  a  boat  that  munnureth  to  the  land. 

When  safely  moored  It  rolls  and  d^ : — 
«Come  hither,  I  have  that  ibr  thee 

Which  neither  gold  nor  fame  can  buy^ 
Which  it  were  worth  thy  Ufe  to  see. 

If  thou  could's  only  look  and  die !" 
Dear  Hope,  she  blushed  and  kissed  a  rose^ 

And  coyly  tossed  it  at  my  feet. 
While  Joy  sptaag  from  a  deep  repooe^ 

Her  red  lips  pouting  passion-sweet  1 


Erenua,  the  mountains  sleep, 

The  twilight  Summers  down  the  west ; 
Close  up  mtee  eyes,  lest  I  should  wefcp; 

Ail  nature  shmibers,  let  me  rest  t 
Eremta,  I  fold  my  hands ; 

I  dose  mln6  eyes,  but  farther  see; 
I  rest,  but  wander  many  lands, 
-    And  traverse  many  seas  with  thee  f 


V. 

**Cokl,  souUess,  false,  designing,  all 

That  you  could  wish  her  not  to  b^ 
Is  the  bright  maiden  whom  yon  call 

Ajujrelic  in  your  ecstacy." 
Tr         ^  -oo  true,  I  see  it  now,  — 

'iS^%^'     o  passion  that  can  walM 
A  sympathy  in  sud»  as  thou, 

Thoii^h  all  the  odrds  of  being  brc«]& 
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Still  there  is  something  pas^g  sweet 

In  tircry  withering  mcmoTjp 
Whose  restless  and  vttwearying  feet 

Go  pattering  down  the  Past  to  thee ! 
Calling  across  the  hu^  of  mght. 

Soft  voices  start  me  from  my  dreams; 
Far  in  the  starry  deeps  of  lig^ 

A  Tioon  of  thy  beanty  ^^eams  t 

This,  as  every  one  will  confess,  is  a  poem  of  many  fine  points ; 
but  an  immense  majcHrity  of  even  intelligent  readers  will  not  see 
"what  it  is  all  about"  without  a  decided  etTort  of  mind;  and 
this  effort  one  in  a  thousand  may  be  willing  to  make.  And  this 
writing  for  the  very  few  is  Mr.  Thompson's  cardinal  mistake  as 
a  writer  for  others.  In  making  his  audience  to^  fit,  he  makes 
it  far  too  few — for  a  popular  poet,  that  is. 

Twilight  is  pejbaps  the  most  natoral  of  all  Mr.  Thompson's 
poems :  — 

So  short  the  time,  and  yet  it  seems  so  long. 

Since  I  last  saw  thee,  O  my  Beautiful  1 
ThcLvery  thought  is  resonant  with  song 

And  Wf9p&  my  spjlrit  in  a  wondrous  lulL 
I  comit  the  houcg  till  I  shadl  come  again, 

Each  moment  seems  a  Httle  rose  of  time, 
Each  gust  of  wind  thrills  gently  with  a  stmin 

Of  witching,  wildering  melody  and  rhyme* 
There  cornea  a  perfume  from  the  sunset  land. 

And  from  the  sunset  vapours  comes  a  voice ; 
Some  one  in  evening's  gateway  seems  to  stand. 

And  o'er  a  flood  of  glory  shout,  **  Rejoice  I" 
I  seem  to  look  through  all  the  lapsing  year^^ 

And  see  my'path  wind  through  a  holy  land. 
While  wondr0as  as  the  music  of  the  spheres 

Is  the  soft  murmur  of  time's  g<^den  sand. 
I  see  my-spriftgs  go  l^,  a  golden  tra\ 

I  see  my  summers  with  their  c6m  a&cTwines, 
I  see  my  autmmucome  and  come  again^ 

Anct  voor  my  winters  throu^  the  windy  pines ! 
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Less  natural  than  'twilight^  but  in  most  other  points  superior 
to  it,  is  In  Love,  i'ar  less  mystical  and  obscure  than  An  Alle- 
gory^ it  has  all  its  fervour,  less  pedantry,  and  far  more  music. 
This  is  In  Love: — 

Loye  is  «Q  tstfamus  that  4ot^  link 

This  life  with  that  which  is  to  be : 

On  either  hand  rolls  off  a  sea. 
To  eastern  verge,  to  western  brink 

Of  heaven  that  flashes  goldenly  j 
To  snns  that  rise  and  suns  that  sink. 

Aild  IfaOVe  lAth  many  inning  ways 
^  Aiqfioag  Uie  blooming  Yulan  trees^ 

Where  hum  the  honey-laden  bees. 
And  linger  long  the  sunny  days. 

•  All  hfrd-songs  that  are  ariose 
Re-echo  in  the  viny  dells, 
Where  aU  the  aromatic  aoiel^ 
••         O'erburden  every  breeze  that  blows. 

Dear,  we  shall  build  our  cabm  here, 
Where  the  chuchampac  bourgeons  low. 
And  Persian  roses  flcek  and  |^ow 

Ajvi  vie  with  thy  ripe  cheeks,  my  dear. 

Effete  are  all  the  other  lands. 
The  sun  there  looks  on  woodless  hills, 
A  lifeless  glebe  some  idiot  tills, 

And  tend»  his  herds  on  scdrdupg  sands. 

We'll  flute  our  love  from  golden  reeds 
Cut  from  the  margins  of  the  lakes. 
Where  thickest  grow  the  feathery  brakes 

And  bluest  moant  the  winged  seeds. 

My  beautiful,  thine  azure  eyes 

Shall  be  as  twilight  stars  to  me. 

Seen  in  the  depths  of  some  calm  sea 
Whereon  no  storm  can  ever  rise. 
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Thy  sweet  blue  eyes,  untat^ht  to  weep^ 
Shall  close  to  dream — wake  to  rejoice. 
While  far  away  shall  boom  the  voice 

Of  deep  that  answers  imto  deep  t 


The  best  translations  I  have  seen  from  Mr.  Thompson  are  of 
Anacreon,  of  whose  Odes  he  seems  to  be  especially  fond 

Of  sketches  and  tales  Mr.  Thompson  has  written  a  great 
number.  Of  the  latter,  Burton  Wade^  Bachelor^  is  his  best — 
best  in  naturalness,  and  in  having  its  detunumtnt  somewhat  ex- 
plicitly given.  Leaving  too  much  to  the  imagination  of  his 
readers  is  the  chief  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Thompson's 
stories.  This  characteristic  tempers  The  I^stery  of  the  Yellow 
Gablesy  Eos^  and  in  fact  nearly  every  fiction  from  this  writer's 
pen.  At  the  end  of  the  story  we  find  ourselves  puzzling  over 
the  catastrophe.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  all  like  Iphigenia, 
of  Greek,  but  more  like  Jephtha's  datighter,  Of  Hebrew,  story. 

In  his  essays  Mr.  Thompson  shows  us  more  of  the  scholar ; 
and  here  a  continuous  display  of  learning  ceases  to  ^  pedantry 
but  may  become  fatiguing.  His  Essay  on  Virgil^  Italy  and  the 
ArtSj  and  Leibtiitz^  show  the  direction  of  his  studies  and  tastes. 
As  illustrative  of  his  sphere  of  speculative  diought,  of  his  literary 
style  in  general,  and  of  his  mystical  proclivities,  I  submit  his 
recent  essay  on  the  Geometry  of  Thought^  which  I  give  en- 
tire:— 

"  I.  Space. — What  if  we  premise  that  thinking  is  a  purely 
physical  operation,  and  is  governed  by  physical  laws,  is  tiiere 
anything  impossible  in  the  proposition  ?  Of  this  we  will  inquire, 
and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  adopt  a  notation  suggested 
by  that  of  I«eibnitz  in  his  monadic  scheme.  We  will  suppose 
man  to  be  the  most  exalted  of  all  monads — an  active  energy 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  according,  ultimate,  particular,  active 
forces.  Now  let  us  well  understand  what  we  mean  by  ultimate 
particularity,  for  we  go  beyond  the  indivisibility  of  matter.  If 
the  finest  chalk  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  we  can 
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easily  imagine  a  sii^Ie  grain  of  this  dust  reduced  a  million-fold, 
and  we  might  go  on  dividing  ad  infinUum.  Now  when,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  divisions  almost  infinite,  we  hare  concluded,  if  we 
take  one  of  the  inconceivably  minute  particles,  we  yet  have  a 
divisible  body  containing  a  vast  multitude  of  living  forces.  Just 
here  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  mind  springs  forward  to  a 
conclusion  beyond  the  paled  limits  of  philosophy :  There  is  no 
void  or  vaGaam  **-there  can  be  none.  Then  space  in  the  ab- 
stract is  the  result  of  nhimaCe  particular  division. 

"  2.  Diffusion.  —  Let  us  suppose  a  solid  body  to  be  infinitely 
difi^sed*  This  would  naturally  come  about  by  a  process  of  irra- 
diatioHy  the  particles  going  ofi*  in  straight  lines  fi^om  a  common 
cen^e^  Now,  keeping  the  idea  of  infinite  division  in  full  view, 
we  may  boldly  assert  that  there  will  be  a  particle  for  every  pos- 
sible line  of  radiation,  and  that  ultimately  these  lines  will  become 
parallel,  otherwise  the  division  would  be  limited. 

"3.  Attraction — Sympathy.  —  Taking  analogy,  we  may  say 
that  like  attracts  like,  and  that  even  the  great  Newtonian  law  is 
but  the  law  of  s^ympa&y.  One  energy  seeks  anodier.  This  is 
the  true  idea  of  pre-established  harmony.  Effort  is  but  a 
result  of  this  law,  and  whenever  the  will  acts,  it  is  but  the  move- 
ment of  particular  energies  toward  an  object — a  partial  diffusion 
caused  by  a  disturbance  of  the  ultimate  particles. 

'*4.  Ratio— Capacity. — If  two  lines  start  firom  a  given  point 
at  a  given  angle,  these  lines  will  diverge  by  a  ratio,  and  this 
ratio  reioains  the  same  until  infinity  is  reached ;  but  when  we 
reach  infinity,  all  lines,  no  matter  from  what  point  dtey  started, 
or  at  what  angle,  are  equidistant 

"  If  the  reader  has  given  a  moment's  thought  \o  the  theorems 
in  the  above  sections,  it  will  only  be  necessary  hereafter  to  oc- 
casionally refer  to  them  by  djeir  respective  numbers.  Let  us 
now  attempt  to  measure  thought,  or  rather  let  us  evolve  the  law 
by  which  thought  moves.  To  do  this,  let  us  imagine  perfect 
harmony  and  quiescence  among  the  ultimate  energies  that  make 
up  the  grasil  rmmas  man.     In  this  state  ^e  fiarces  are  acted 
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npon  by  nothing  extrinsic,  nei&er  do  they  act  on  anything 
extrinsic;  tins^  then,  is  mere  passive  consciousness-— sdf-con- 
sciousness — nodnng  mere.  At  Ais  pomt  of  utter  quiescence, 
suppose  an  outside  f9rce  acts  on  tiie  body,  which  causes  a 
mutual  interchange  of  particles ;  die  result  is  a  thou^it,  and  the 
first  impression  is  the  idea  of  extoision^ — the  germ  of  the  more 
perfectidea  of  ibrm«  ^fow,  size  is  a  mere  w(»d,  fat  one  object 
can  be  divided  as  often  as  another,  and  when  we  leacb  the  limit 
of  infinity,  not  os^y  are  there  just  as  many  partides  in  one  body 
as  anodier,  but  they  are  also  precisely  equal  in  exte&t,  each 
being  mfinitely  small  Therefore,  when  an  outside  fotce  acts 
on  the  primal  energies^  disturbing  quiescence,  tiie  idea  is  ia  direct 
propcnrtion  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  tiie  particular  commotion, 
and  tiiis  commotion  or  thou^  is  strong  or  weak  accoxding  to 
the  amount  of  particular  diiqplaoement 

"Let  us  suppose  an  object '^ real,  tangitde--^ becomes  the 
subject  of  ^ou^t  If  we  observe  closely,  two  things  become 
apparent :  first,  form ;  second,  limit  or  size.  But  the  idea  is 
abstract,  merely  beks^i^  to  the  actual  sdid  as  the  shadow  to 
the  substance.  Now  if  the  particular  iUsturbance  is  in  propcM^- 
tion  to  the  extent  <^  the  disturbing  obfect^  then  We  may  reduce 
thinking  to  an  exact  science,  either  f^yscal  ot  abstract.  For 
this  purpose  take  die  proposition  of  section  a,  and  we  have  an 
argument  springing  up  at  once,  leading  us  to  but  one  possible 
conclusion  involving  what  may  be  termed  die  limit  of  capacity. 
To  understand  what  is  here  meant,  suppose  that  by  a  particular 
disturbance  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  a  very  minute  body ;  of 
course  a  perfect  irradiation  will  result  reciprocally  (see  2. and  5); 
and,  since  the  object  is  very  small,  the  energies  flowing  to 
the  body  will  necessarily  convei^e,  while  those  flowing  from  the 
body,  e  converso^  will  diverge,  therefore  the  only  mcooceivably 
small  object  is  the  infinitely  small  and  the  converse*  For  in- 
stance, let  us  suppose  a  body  so  small,  abstracdy,  that  it  causes 
a  pardculcu^  distuzbance  barely  discernible ;  this  is  the  first  con- 
cdvaWe.  step  abore  the  limit  downward.     Theii.$up{W9e»  apply- 
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ing  a  kind  of  takmlus,  we  graduafly  inerea:se'l!ii9  body  5  of  course 
the  pardfeular  displacement  must  vary  wilfe  the  increment  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  a  body  so  vast  that  it  can  not  be 
increased,  and  at  th6same  time  be  comprehended,  we  are  then 
on  the  verge  of  the  opposite  limit.  Pause  a  moment  just  here 
and  reflect  The  universe  of  matter  is  befwfe  yoH — the  blue 
dee^  of  spa<ie  are  ar^ind  you'.  Think  of  a  grain  of  sand ;  then, 
by  a  regular  progression,  let  your  thoughts  expand  to  Ihe  idea 
of  the  universe.  Well,  what  is  the  result  ?  Your  mental  vision 
is  biunW,  indistinct,  inoperative.  The  difibsion  becomes  so 
great  <Kat  you  actually  cease  to  thinic !  This  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  otir  fourth  proposition.  Now  for  the  scholium — tht 
sublime  moral  of  these  correlative  propositioiis. 

"IMnite  difiusiott  is  annihilation,  annihilation  is  deatiij  but 
infinite  diffusion  brings  about  l!le  idea  of  infinity  ;f  ^  tree  infinity 
is  God — there  is  no  infinity  but  him;  therefore  we  have  but 
demonstrated  that  *no  man  can  look  upon  God  and  live  V 

"We  may  build  our  theories  until  they  reach  the  sky;  but, 
like  the  workmen  of  Babel,'  we  will  forget  oul-  own  tongue.  We 
may  go  out  after  infinity;  but  we  travel  in  a  circle.  Circum- 
scribed by  humanity — mortality  maturing  but  to  decay — we 
can  really  conceive  of  nothing  in  the  proper  sense  of  conception, 
we  can  imagine  nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  change,  bom  to 
die,  finite  in  every  sense  of  the  word !  There  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween Ae  mortal  and  the  immortal;  there  is  no  *  interchange 
of  energies* — the  one  knows  nothing  of  the  other.  This  is  why 
the  code  of  the  Biblia  sacra  can  not  be  amended,  repealed,  or 
questioned. 

"  In  this  short  article,  we  have  only  aimed  at  suggestion.  Let 
the  reader  follow  the  train  of  ideas  springing  perforce  from  our 
propositions,  and  he  can  not  fail  to  be  interested.  A  broad  field 
is  opened.        ' 

"We  had  prepared  elaborate  mathematical  discussions  of 
sctoie  ofxmr  propositions,  but  after  mature  deliberation  we  have 
concluded  that  the  formulae  are  entirely  too  abstruse  for  a  m^tga- 
48 
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zioe  article.  We  hope  the  reader  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  our  suggesti(»Qis.  In  the  meantime,  tnagna  est  Veritas 
et  prevalebit:' 

Mr.  Thompson  is  specially  devoted  to  mathematics;  and, 
without  a  teacher,  successfully  pursued  the  subject  from  arithme- 
tic up  to  the  higher  departments,  including  integral  and  differen- 
tial calculus.  He  has  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  same,  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  its  cc^p[iate  Oriental 
languages;  and  reads  some  of  the  modem  tongues.  He  reads 
five  languages,  ^e  is  fond  of  speculative  philosophy,  being 
devoted  to  Leibnitz  and  his  school  Mr.  Thompson's  specula- 
tive genius  is  peculiarly,  and  ahnost  exclusively,  retrospective. 
It  has  little  to  da  with  the  present,  and  nothing  with  the  future. 
He  is  a  laudator  temparis  acti.  He  would  doubtless  appreciate 
to  the  fuU  the  spleen  to  which  Horace  gave  musical  vent  one 
day  during  a  fit  of  blues ;  and  it  will  be  in  Mr.  Thompson's  own 
style  for  us  to  quote  the  original : — 

Aetas  parcntam,  pc^r  avia,  tuUt 
No$  nequiores,  mox  ^aturos 
Progeniem  vitiosorum. 

Of  coinrse  Horace  was  joking.  But  Mr.  Thompson  sees  nothing 
of  the  progressive  and  reformative  movements  of  to-day — he 
desires  to  see  nothing.  He  is  towards  the  past  as  Omar  in 
Alexandria  was  to  the  Koran.  All  the  vital,  restless,  inquisitive 
thinking  of  oiu:  time  is  to  him  all  worthless  trash  and  neologistic 
nonsense.     His  mind  is  monumental 

In  person  Mr.  Thompson  is  of  slender  form,  about  five  feet 
ten  in  height;  having. dark  eyes  and  hair,  a  face  rather  thin 
forehead  high  and  broad.  He  is  reserved  in  conversation,  me- 
thodical in  thought,  not  a  popular  orator,  and  far  more  ajcloset- 
student  than  a  man  of  the  every-day  out-door  woiid.  He  was 
a  Confederate  officer  in  the  late  war.  Has  married  ance  the 
war. 
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His  chirograf^  is  cramped ;  but  the  sweep  is  short  and  die 
separately-mack  letters  always  distinguishable.  It  indicates 
niOTe  persistence  than  slrength,  a  fondness  fcnr  the  recondite,  a 
pervading  self-consciousness,  suobd  a  limited  degree  of  congeniality 
of  ^irit — a  dogged  determinatkm,  a  something  like  isolation, 
and  a  passion  for  der doping  starring  effects  ^ou^  quiet  and 
silent  means. 


JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  never  published  a  book,  yet  his  influence 
upon  out  literature  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  many  odiers 
who  have  made  many  books. 

I  consider  him  one  of  the  best  literary  ecfitors  and  critics  in 
the  South,  one  of  our  best  lectturers  and  writers  of  correspond- 
ence, and  a  poet  of  fine  ability,  culture,  and  position.  He  com- 
bines schoJar^ip  with  ability,  cultivated  taste,  and  industry. 

He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vii^inia,  on  Thursday,  the  23d  of 
October,  1823.  His  school  education  was  received  at  East 
Haven,  in  Connecticut  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  and  after  two  years  of  read- 
ing he  returned  to  the  University,  and  took  the  degree  of  Badie- 
lor  of  Laws  in  1845.  He  practiced  law  about  two  years.  For 
fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  —  since  1847,  that 
is  to  say — he  was  editor  of  ITu  Sout/iern  Literary  Messenger ,  the 
longest-lived,  and,  in  the  main,  the  most  successfiil  of  all  the 
Southern  monthlies.  In  this  position  his  numerous  critiques, 
book-notices,  and  essays  upon  hterary  points,  were  always  well 
put,  able,  just,  and  generous ;  inclining  to  praise  rather  than  the 
contrary,  yet  rarely,  if  ever,  espousing,  in  the  Gilfillan  style,  the 
fames  of  unfledged  Muses.  During  the  same  period  he  produced 
several  poems  for  occasions,  and  essays  in  verse,  delivered  in 
public  ;  among  ^vdiich  I  may  menton  Fatrietism  [1856]^  a  stir 
Eiiig  poem;   Virgimia  [1856],  a  graceful  verse-tribute  to  a  poble 
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state  by  a  gifted  son ;  The  Greek  Sleeve;  a  poem  delivered  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Washington,  on  Capitol  Sqware, 
in  RiduDond  [i^S^] ;  and  P^esy^  a  handsome  verse-essays,  in 
which  he  pays  some  clever  tributes  to  several  of  our  Sou^6m 
poets.  He  has  also  contributed  numetous  lyrics  and  other 
smaller  poems  to  vsuious  first-dass  literary  periodicals,  both 
North  and  South.  As  a  poet  his  style  is  earnest,  pol^ied^-  and 
even. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  has  appeared  on  several  occasions,  and  al- 
ways with  sucess.  His  immense  fund  of  information,  and  the 
ready  sidaptive  faculty  of  his  mind,  render  him  eminently  fitted 
for  this  sphere,  and  eminently  saccesdul  in  it.  The* one  of 
his  lectures  most^attiactive  to  myself  personally,  and  up6n  a 
subject  best  suited  to  his  genius,  was  that  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Ridimon<^  during  die 
war,  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  Edgar  A^  Foe,  The  lec- 
turer's intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Poe  and  the  sphere 
of  Foe's  genius  and  labooss,  together  with  <he  lecturer's  liberal 
views  upon  life  and  literature,  and  his  broad  catholic  charity  for 
the  eccentricities  of  his  erratic  brother's  fevered  but  God-like 
genius,  made  him  pre-eminently  the  man  to  lecture  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  made  the  lecture  a  masteipiec^  in  its  way.  As  a 
lecturer,  Mr.  Thompson's  style  is  pure,  clear,  vigorous,  direct 
and  impressive. 

As  an  editor  and  critical  writer  he  stands,  as  I  have  said, 
very  hi^ ;  and  his  style  in  this  sphere  of  labour  is  as  fine,  as 
polished,  and  ornate,  as  that  of  any  American  writer  that  I 
have  read. 

He  was  editor  of  The  Record^  a  short-lived  Confed^-ate 
weekly,  commenced  during  1863,  in  Richmond.  He  was, 
during  its  existence,  the  Richmond  correspondent  of  The  Index, 
the  Confederate  organ  in  London. 

As  a  poet  Mr.  Thompson  is  distinguished  for  his  poli^  cor- 
rect taste,  and  timeliness.  He  has,  for  his  reputation  for  or^- 
nality,  written  too  many  occasional  poems ;  and  in  this  r^pect, 
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like  Praed  of  Englapd,  and  Thomas  Davis  of  Irdand,  he  has  sac- 
rificed something  of  status  by  setving  too  often  the, utilities  of 
occasion;  and  y^  the  occasionals  that  he  has  thus  written 
could  have  been  done  as  well  by  not  more  than  two  other  men 
in  the  South,  and  better  by  none. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Thompson  Wrote  several  poems  of  unusual 
merit;  two  especially— the  BcUtle  Rainbow  2Lnd  Sfuart — that 
are  very  fine.  I  have  space  for  only  one  of  these,  and  select 
the  former,  whidi  is  the  shortOTw  It  wa*  written  just  after  the 
Seven  Days  of  Blood  before  Richmond  in  1862,  ^nd  is  based 
upon  the  fact — a  poem  in  itself — that  on  tiie  evening  that 
preceded  the  commencement  of  that  "long  week  of  glory  and 
agony,",  9^  magitfficent  lainbow,  after  a  grand  thunder  storm, 
"  overspread  the  eastern  fi^y,  exactly  defining  the  pbsition  of  the 
Confedera^te  army,  as  seen  from  the  capitol  at  Richmond."  I 
give  the  entire  poem  :  — 

ThewArm,  westytlsf  wastleparting^^lbesmik 
Of  iht  sunset  pivt  tokeh  the  tempest  hid  een^td^' 
-     And'tlie  ]i^;htmng  yet  fitfully  gleamed  for  a  wkii& 

On  the  cloud  that  sank  sullen  and  dark  in  the  east. 


There  our  annyy  awmting-the  tenriblfi.figh^ 
Of  the  moneiw^  lay  hopeful  aad  watching  imd  still ; 

Where  their  tents  all  the  r^on  had  sprinkled  with  white. 
From  river  to  river,  o^cr  incadow  and  h&L 

IVhile  above  them  the  fierce  cannonade  o^the  sky 

Blazed  and  burst  from  the  vapours  that  muffled  the  sun. 

Their  "counterfeit  clamours**  gave  forth  no  reply; 
And  slept  till  the  battle,  the  charge  in  each  gun. 

When  lo  !  on  the  cloud,  a  miraculous  thing ! 

Broke  in  beauty  the  rainbow  our  host  to  enfold ; 
The  centre  o*erspread  by  its  arch,  and  each  wing 

Suffused  with  its  azure  and  crimson  and  gold. 

48* 
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l^est  omen  of  victory,  symbol  divine 

Of  peace  after  tumult,  repose  after  pain ; 
How  sweet  and  how  glowing  with  promise  the  agn 

To  eyes  that  should  never  behold  it  again ! 

For  the  fierce  flame  of  war  on  the  morrow  flashed  oat. 
And  its  thunder  peals  filled  all  the  tremulous  air : 

Over  slipp'ry  entrenchment  and  reddened  redoubt 
Rung  the  wild  cheer  of  triumph,  the  cry  of  despair. 

Then  %  Umg^  wedc  of  glory  aoKi  agony  cane*~ 
Of  mote  suppUcation  and  yearning  and  dread ; 

When  day  unto  day  gave  the  record  of  fame, 
And  night  unto  night  gave  the  list  of  its  dead. 

We  had  trimnphed-'-the  foe  had  &d  bock  to  his  diipi^ 
His  standard  in  rags  and  his  legicms  a  wreck — 

But  alas  1  the  stark  faces  and  colourless  lips 
Of  our  loved  ox^s  gave  trium{^*s  rejoicing  a  check. 

Not  yet,  oh  not  yet,  as  a  sign  of  release. 
Had  the  Lord  set  in  mercy  l^s  bow  in  the  cknid  ] 

Not  ]ret  had  the  Comforter  wUsp^ed  of  peace 
To  the  hearts  that  around  us  lay  bleeding  aad  bowed. 

But  the  promise  was  given — the  beautiful  are. 
With  its  brilliant  confusion  of  colours  that  spanned 

The  sky  on  that  eaqsiske  eve,  waathe  naudc 
Of  the  lofinite  L«ve  ovcraickiBg  tin  land: 

And  that  Love,  shiiUQg  rid^  aad  fuU  aa  the  day. 

Thro*  the  tear-drops  that  moisten  each  martyr's  proud  pall. 

On  the  gloom  of  the  past  the  bright  bow  shall  display 
Of  Freedom,  Peace,  Victory,  bent  over  all. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  stanzas  are  especidly  fine ;  and 
one  of  these,  the  seventh,  is  equal  to  anything  of  its  kind  that 
the  war  has  produced. 

The  threnody  on  Stuart  \s  also  a  fme  poem,  but  is  too  long — 
nineteen  stanzas — for  quotation  here.  A  single  stanza  will 
show  the  tone  :  — 
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No  wailing  tnimpet  and  no  tolling  beU, 
No  cannon,  save  the  battle's  boom  feceding; 

When  Stuart  to  the  grave  we  bore  might  tell. 
With  hearts  all  crushed  and  t4eedtng. 

Ashby  is  also  a  fine  waf-song.     I  qu6t^  it  as  illustrative  of 
our  poef  s  war  vein :  — 

To  ithft  brave  all  bomagQ  rcpidei* 

Wee|i^  ye  akies  of  Jane  1 
With  a  radiance  pure  and  tender, 

Shine,  oh  saddened  moon  I 
''Dead  upon  the  field  of  glory," 
Hero  fit  for  song  and  story, 

lies  our  bold  dragoon. 

Well  they  learned  whose  hands  have  slain  hinit 

-    Braver,  knightlier  foe 

Never  fought  with  Moor  nor  Paynim — 

Rode  at  Templestowe ; 
With  a  mien  how  high  and  joyous, 
'Gainst  the  hordes  that  would  dfstory  us 

Went  he  forth  we  k»ow. 

Never  moce*.  alas !  shaU  nbet  • 

Gleam  around  his  crest ; 
•  Foug^  his  fight ;  fulfilled  his  labour ; 

Stilled  his  manly  breast. 
All  uoSkeard  sweet  Nature's  cadence. 
Trump  of  fiune  and  voice  of  maidens^ 

Now  he  takes  his  rest. 

Earth  that  all  too  soon  hath  bound  him. 

Gently  wrap  his  day; 
Linger  lovingly  around  him 

Lig^  of  dying  day. ; 
Softly  fall  the  summer  shower*, 
Birds  and  bees  among  the  flowcrf 

Make  the  ^oom  seem  gay. 
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There,  tbronghoat  the  coming  age% 

Wfaen  lus  sword  is  fust, 
And  Ihs  dceds-m  das^  WS^ 

Mflndfulofbctftnnt,    < 

Shall  Virginia,  bending  lowly, 
.  3till  a  ceaseless  vigil  holy 

Keep  above  his  dust  1 

Of  his  earlier  poems  I  quote  a  simple  little  lyric,  as  piquant 
as  Praed,  as  natuml  and  unaffected  as  Mils.  Welby,  as  tender 
as  Mrs.  Osgood,  and  as  true  as  Wordsworth.  It  is  called  A 
Picture^  and  is  as'  foljows :  — 

Across  the  narrow,  dusty  street, 

I  see,  at  early  dawn, 
A  little  girl  with  glancing  feet, 

As  agile  as  the  fawn. 
,1    .  .  ■' 

An  hour  or  so  and  forth- she  fif>es, 

The  school  she  bnghtly  seeksj^ 
She  carries  in  her  hand  a  rose^ 

And  two  upon  her  cheeks. 

*11ie  sun  mounts  up  the  torrid  dcy — 

The  befl  for  dinner  rings — 
My  little  friend,  with  laughing  eye 

Comes  gmily  bode  and  sfaigs. 

,Thp  week  wears  off,  and  Saturdi|y, 

A  welcome  day,  I  ween. 
Gives  time  for  girlish  romp  and  play  — 

How  glad,  my  pet  is  seen  1 

But  Sunday —  in  what  satins  great 

Does  she  not  then  appear  I 
King  Solmon,  in  all  his  state, 

Wore  lio  such  pretty  gear. 

I  fling  her  every  day  a  kiss, 

And  one  shelHi^  to  me, 
I  know  not  truly  ^t^hen  it  is 

Sh«  prettiest  may  ht* 
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Those  who  have  enjoyed  The  Autocrat  ^ftJu  Breakfast  Table 
will  see,  in  Ae  seqond  two  ve]:ses  of  the  second  stanza,  where 
Professor  Holmes  got  a  pretty  idea,  of  which  he  makes  very 
effective  use. 

In  perspvi  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  small  and  slender  man,  of  easy 
manner ;  dresses  with  marked  taste ;  has  an  engaging  and  steady 
blue  eye,  and  a  voice  low,  earnest,  and  Imsk,  with  a,  well  defined 
emi^iasis  in  talking ;  converses  well ;  wears  American  whiskers^ 
of  neutral  yellowish  color ;  has  hair  darker,  and  thin,  with  an 
approach  towards  baldness.     Is  not  married. 

His  chirograph  is  calligraphic ;  very  legible,  with  an  English  air 
about  it  It  indicates  originality  in  thought,  with  a  decided  con- 
servatism in  character,  a  Poe-like  clearness  of  expression,  a  per- 
sistent aspiration,  and  an  earnestness  that  submerges  sensibility 
in  its  directness. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  .chirograph.  He  writes  with  a  quill 
pen. 

During  the  war  —  in  1864,  I  believe  —  Mr.  Thompson's 
health  having  failed  he  travelled  in  Europe  lox  his  health. 

After  the  war  he  remained  a  year  or  two  in  London,  and  was 
said  to  be  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  London 
Herald^  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
and  Blackwood.  He  is  at  present  resident  in  New  York  city, 
engaged  upon  the  editonal  staff  of  The  Evening  Post, 


WILLIAM  THEODORE  THOMPSON. 

Col.  Thompson^  is  a  resident  and,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  His  main  distinction  has  been  in  the  editorial 
line,  though  the  world  knows  him  as  the  author  of  that  gro- 
tesquely humorous  creation,  Major  femes. 

The  books  published  by  Col.  Thompson  atfe : — 

I.  Major  fone^s  Courtship^^-dittaSLtA,  with  Other  scenes,  in- 
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cidents,  and  adrentures,  in  a  series  of  letters  by  himselfl  Every- 
body— and  everybody,  at  least  m  America,  has  read  this  book 
— has  lang|hed  over  the  genuine  Georgia  humour  that  appears 
on  every  page  of  it — coarse,  uncultivated,  vulgar,  one  may  say ; 
but  yet  genuine  and  original  Americas  humour.  It  appeared 
originally  about  1840. 

2.  Mdjorjoneis  Sketches  of  Travel^ — comprising  scenes,  incL 
dents,  and  adventures,  in  his  tour  fiom  Gecnrgia  to  Canada. 
This  is  like  its  predecessor — coarse,  broad,  and  Gewgian,  but 
very  funny. 

3.  Major  Joneis  Chronicles  of  PineviUe^ — embracing  sketches 
of  Georgia  scenes,  incidents,  and  characters ;  publi^ied  in  1843. 
This  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the  otfier  two ;  but  had  less  popu- 
larity, possibly  because  the  vein  had  been  worked  so  long. 

These  books  have  enjoyed  a  popularity — and  with  such  wcwrks 
popularity  is  success — beyond  any  other  of  their  class.  Various 
imitations  have  followed  them,  but  none  have  reached  the  origi- 
nals. 

Col.  Thompson  is  to-day  editor  of  the  Savannah  News  and 
Herald^  having  recently  returned  from  a  European  tour. 


F.  O.  TICKNOR. 


Dr.  TiCKNOR  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  has  written  extensively 
for  the  periodical  press  of  the  South,  mostly  occasional  poems ; 
of  which  The  Virginians  of  the  Valley  —  otherwise  named  The 
Knights  of  the  Valley — is  the  most  widely  and  most  favourably 
known*     I  give  it  entire :  — 

The  knigbtlkst  of  the  kni|^y  nicc^ 

Who,  since  the  da3rs  of  old, 
Have  kept  the  lamp  of  chivalry 

Alight  in  hearts  of  gold ; 
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Tliekiadliest  of  tbe  kindly  bwid, 

Who,  rarely  hating  ease, 
Yet  rode  with  Spotswood  round  the  land^.  ^ 

And  Kaleigh  round  the  seas.  ^ 

Who  cHmbed  the  blue  Virginian  hills, 

Against  embattled  foes, 
And  planted  there,  in  valleys  fair. 

The  lily  and  the  rose ; 
Whose  ftagrancfe  lives  in  many  lands. 

Whose  beauty  stars  the  earth. 
And  lights  the  hearts  of  many  homes 

With  loveliness  and  worth. 

We  thought  they  slept !  the  sons  who  kept 

The  names  of  noble  sires. 
And  slumbered  while  the  darkness  crept 

Around  the  v^  fires. 
But  still  the  Golden  Horse-shoe  Knights 

Theur  Old  Dosunion  keep. 
Whose  foes  have  found  enchanted  ground. 

But  not  a  knight  asleep. 


MRS.  GIDEON  TOWNSEND. 

Mrs.  TowNSEND,  nie  Van  Voorhis,  is  an  adoptive  daughter 
of  the  South,  having  been  bom  at  Lyons,  in  Wa)me  County,  New 
York.  She  is  resident  in  New  Orleans;  and  contributes  fre- 
quently to  Southern  periodicals  in  general,  but  especially  to 
those  of  the  Crescent  City.  She  is  related  and  connected  to 
many  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Southwest ;  and  is  widely 
known  and  admired  as  a  gifted  element  in  the  highest  circles  of 
cultivated  society  in  that  region. 

Her  works  are  :  — 

I.  77u  Brother  Clrrkf^a  Tale  of  New  Orleans^ — was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  I  b^eve,  just  before 
the  war.     It  found  an  extensive  and  ready  sale. 
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2.  Poems,  This  vohnne  has  been  made  ready,  I  am  advised, 
for  publication,  but  has  not  yet  appeared' 

Mrs.  TqiJrtsend  has  used  several  noms  de  plume — Xariffc^ 
her  best-known  guise,  Mary  Ashly,  Henry  Rip,  Crab  Crosshones, 
and  Michael  OQuiQs,  Some  of  her  fugitive  satires  upon  social 
evils  have  been  attributed  to  masculine  brains ;  and  yet  she  is 
altogether  womanly,' both  in  manner  and  in  heart.  Pathos,  wit, 
and  vigour  mark  her  productions  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  while 
\itx  forte  as  to  them  seems  to  be  a  pecuHar  species  of  satire  com- 
pounded of  half  irony  and  half  earnestness.  Her  Penny  Dip,  a 
prose  sketch,  has  been  deservedly  admired  as  the  best  satire  of 
its  kind  that  we  have — the  best  and  wittiest  plea  for  babies  that 
has  ever  circulated  through  Southern  ei^hemeral  literature.  Her 
blank  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  ease,  vigour,  and  spirit.  Ex- 
cepting Mrs.  McCord,  I  believe,  she  is  the  only  writer  of  her 
sex  in  the  South  who  has  achieved  any  noteworthy  success  in 
this  difficult  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 

Mrs.  TownsencTg  chirograph  bears  testimony  to  her  literary 
character.  It  is  ligible,  witfi  no  trace  oi  feebleness  nor  any  of 
coarseness,  direct,  and  free  from  affectation  and  flourish.  She 
punctuates  as  clear  thinkers  do,  and  does  not  disfigure  her  MS. 
with  fantastic  flourishes  designed  to  bq  omam^itaL 

WILLIAM   HENRY  TRESCOT. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Trescot  has  published,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  tribute-memoirs,  relates  to  diplomacy;  and  upon 
this  subject  he  is  universally  felt  to  be  the  highest  authority  in 
the  South.  ' 

He  is  the  author  of — 

1.  Diplomacy  of  the  Revoltdion ;  an  HistoriceU  Study,  A 
duodecimo.     Publishedin  New  Yodc,  1852. 

2.  Letter  on  the  DipdomoHc  System  of  the  t/mted  &e^es. 
1854. 
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3.  Diplomatic  History, of  the  Administration  of  Washington 
and  AdamSy  1789 — i8ofx.     A  duodecimo,  pabHshed  in  1857. 

Mr.  Trescot  is  a  native  of  Charleston,  South  C^fxdina ;  and 
was  bom  about  1823.  He  has  repeatedly  served  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  always  commands  large  influence.  His  English 
is  the  best  heard  in  those  legislative  assemblies ;  indeed,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  public  men  who  invariabty  use  pure  and  correct  Ian* 
guage. 

In  person  he  is  short ;  hair  dark,  a  little  thinning ;  wears  mous- 
tache ;  nose  aquiline  and  prominent  5  eyes  blue-grey ;  his  man^ 
ner  earnest  and  impressive ;  talks  much,  easily,  and  well 

Mr.  Trescofs  chirograph  is  legible,  free  from  all  flourishes  and 
affectation,  direct,  quiet,  fluent,  and  passionless.  It  indicates 
clearness  of  thought,  purity,  absence  of  bombast  and  circumlocu- 
tion, a  certain  eneigy  and  concentration  of  thought,  without 
enthusiasm,  and  without  great  unity  of  purpose. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  TUCKER. 

Mrs.  Tucker  made  her  dUut  as  an  author  in  the  publication 
of  a  neat  little  volume  entitled  Poems ^  early  in  the  year  r867. 

Of  this  work  the  author  hei^H  in  a  graceful  and  pertinent 
preface,  saj's :  — 

'^  Out  of  a  simple  woman's  heart  these  rivulets  c^  ihyme  have 
run.  They  may  not  be  great,  nor  tn-Q^d,.  nor  deep.  She  trust- 
they  are  pure.  She  wrote  these  verses  ofl^x  in  sorrow,  per- 
plexity, and  distress.  .  .  .  She  will  feel  rewarded  if,  though 
these  buds  and  flowers  be  not  very  beautiful,  they  give  to  any  soul 
tihe  perfume  of  simple  truthfulness  and  genuine  feeling." 

The  editor  of  The  Home  Monthly  of  Nashville  thus  notices  the 
author  and  her  book :.—  ,  ,        .    •    - 

"  Her  poems'  are  neither  broad,  nor  deep,  nor  brilliant.  If  you 
look  into  her  volume  for  new  idea%.phil9SQphic  thought,  glowing 
imagery,  deep  insight  iijdto^  passions  And  motives,  or  an  intense 
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love  of  nature,  yoa  will  be  disappointed.  But  they  are  pure,  am- 
pie,  natural — the  outgushingt  of  a  true  woman's  heart,  sympa- 
theticy  kind,  lovii^,  truthful  While  reading  them,  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  communion  with  an  innocent,  noble-hearted,  Christian 
woman.  There  is  no  cant»  no  twaddle,  no  morbid  sentimentality 
— a  negative  merit,  always  appreciated  by  a  healthful  reader. 
Her  volume  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of  books  which 
afford  pleasure,  comfort,  and  recreation ;  in  their  brief  life,  doing 
some  good,  but  no  hann ;  cheering  some  lonely,  heart-sick  wan- 
derer ;  sending  out  into  the  darkness  a  single  ray  of  heavenly 
si^t,  which  may  guide  some  poor,  benighted  soul  amid  the  pit- 
falb  of  sin ;  adding  one  sweet  note  to  the  grand  symphony  of  joy, 
and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  swelling  up  from  the  hearts  of  all 
that  are  glad,  and  pure,  and  innocent  on  earth." 

There  is  a  gr^at  deal  of  truth  and  point  in  what  he  says. 

Mrs.  Tucker*  s  second  effort  at  book-making  is  her  Life  of 
Mark  M.  Pomeroyy  published  by  Carleton  in  1868.  The  defini- 
tion of  her  subject  is  "A  Representative  Young  Man  of  America, 
his  Early  History,  Character  and  Public  Services  in  Defence  of 
the  Rights  of  States,  Rights  of  the  People,  and  the  Interests  of 
Workingmen,*'  —  which  is  characteristic,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
The  work  is  "  prepared  from  materials  furnished  by  Mr,  Pome- 
roy  and  others."  The  Statesman  newspaper  says :  "  This  book 
makes  the  best  personal  history  of  brass  extant "  The  new^a- 
per  worid  knows  Mr.  Pomeroy  only  as  Brick  Pomcroy ;  and  the 
slang  of  the  name,  which  skng  belongs  to  the  man,  seems  to 
have  been  infiltrated  through  everything  pertaining  to  him,  Mrs. 
Tuckef  s  book  among  the  rest 

As  an  illustrative  piece  I  give  Only  a  Blush  as  one  containing 
a  happily-advanced  conceit,  and  upon  the  whole  a  strildi^  litde 
poem:  — 

OnlyaUusb!    O'er  the  cheek  it  Kwept, 

In  a  tint,  but  a  shade  more  bright. 
While  over  the  fonehead  the  soft  g^ow  crept^ 

Like  Auroca's  roseate  h^JDlU 
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Only  a  blush!    'Twas 4  sbgle  tM>rd 
;TiMtf  the  heart's  dcqp  fountain  woks^ 

And  inturbuleiit  gnsbes,  its  depths  wen  atiRe4» 
For  the  lips  were  loved  that  spoke. 

Only  a  blush  I    Yet  the  g^ow  revealed 
That  she  loved  him,  and  with  pride, 

In  the  armour  of  many  a  conquest  sted'd. 
He  lingered  near  her  side. 

And  breathed  into  her  credidous  ear, 

la  thd  whim  of  an  idle  hour. 
Vows  never  forgotten  by  those  who  hear 

When  subjected  to  Ix>ve's  cruel  power.   . 

Only  a  blush !  Long  it  lingered  there 

And  assumed  a  hectic  token, 
When  the  vows  that  woke  it  had  vanished  in  air. 

And  the  maiden's  heart  was  broken. 

Speak  ta  Her  Tenderly  is  full  of  charity  ajid  by  no  means 
devoid  of  poetry : — 

Speak  to  her  tenderly,  taunt  her  not  now, 
T^o'  a  nuUion  of  sins  have  deep  iiirrowed  her  brow; 
Greet  her  with  kindness.    Her  once  raven  hair 
Is  frosted  with  silver  time's  hands  have  left  there. 

Cheeks  now  so  c<^ourless,  bloomed  like  the  rose  \  • 
Lips  now  aH  tremidous,  spoke  but  repose ; 
Dkn  eyes,  all  clouded  with  fountains  of  tears. 
Were  like  the  young  fawn's  ^es  in  long  agone  years. 

Speak  to  her  tenderly.     How  can  you  know 

Why  bowed  her  young  soul  'neath  temptation's  fell  blow? 

It  may  be  that  poverty  pbnted  the  seed-* 

Tears  nourished  its^owth.  Pride  matured  the  rank  weed. 

It  may  be,  Ae  loved,  tho'  unwisely,  too  well ; 
It  may  be,  the  serpeilt  allured,  with  his  spell. 
That,  from  his  sweet  charming  she  woke  but  to  know 
The  death  in  life  s<MTOw — i}^  Mnihne  wo^ 
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It  may  be,  ki  sfaining,  slie  erred  biit  to  saire ' 
A  dear  one  from  filling  want's  desolate  gtmvo; 
•Pondhftiice  some  imkmdnew  first'drove  to  dc^wr, — 
A  manly  heart  saved  her,  she  wept  her  grief  there. 

Then  judge  not  too  harshly.     Remorse's  heavy  hand 
Is  a  terrible  stricture — an  icy-cold  band: 
Long  years  of  repentance,  of  praying,  and  pain, 
.And  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  have  cleansed  her  from  stain ! 

Mrs.  Tucker  is  a  Georgian ;  but  has  been  in  New-York  city 
for  two  or  thre>?  years,  engaged  in  the  publicatioii  of  her  volumes. 
She  is  thoroughly  Southern  in  all  her  feelings ;  and  gives  utter- 
ance to  these  in  some  of  the  most  vigorous  poems  in  her 
book. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE  TURNEiL 

The  author  oijack  Hopeton  lives  at  E^tonton,  Georgia.  He 
was  bom  in  that  county —  Putnam — on  the  25  th  of  September, 
1 830.  His  eddcatibn,  embracing  Ae  ancient  clashes  and  French, 
was  mainly  received  at  an  academy  situated  upon  tSie  family 
seat  of  his  ancestry — ^Tumwold — where  to-day  sleep  five  gener- 
ations of  the  Turners.  Before  he  had  r«u:hed  mauliood  he  was 
called  to  the  superintendence  of  his  HCther's  planting  interests ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  elder  brother,  Joseph  Addison,  this 
employment,  varied  by  a  good  deal  of  field  sporting,  occupied 
about  four  years.  One  year  then — 1850-r-he  devoted  to  plant- 
ing in  partnership  with  his  brother;  then  a  year  to  law  study, 
followed  by  a  long  adventurous  tour  through  the  West;  a  brief 
period  of  law-  practice  at  Americus,  G#oi^gia,  in  1853 ;  a  return 
to  Turn  wold  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  his  estab- 
lishment of  a  school ;  and  a  Nothern  tour.  This  brings  us  ovei 
the  period  of  the  composition  oi Jack  Hopeton — i8S4iaJld  1855  — 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  war  of  secession.     During  tKe  war  he 
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served  9S  aiieatftnant  and  as  aa  adjutant  of  in&ntfy  in  several 
spirited  engagements  in  North  Carolina ;  was  retired  for  a  couple 
pfyeaisbnriaccodntt>fill6«isf;;  reentered;  service  m  1864  as  a 
voljjiiteei:^  atlhough  exempt  upder.the  law,  and  served  until  tbt 
close  of  the  w4Lr  as  an  artillerist.  He  th^  returned  to  the  pater- 
nal e$tat^  and  xesuftied  agriculture  pwsuits ;  but  In  the  course 
of  a  year  or  so  gave  them  into  th^  hai^cfc  <^  tenants  and  retnoved 
to  the  town  of  Eatonton,  where  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  Turner*  s  literary  xareer  has  been  recreational  and  his 
labours  occasional.  He  has  not  devoted  himself  to  it  at  all 
regularly,  it  always  being  his  avocation,  never  his  vocation. 
He  ha^  written  for  De  JBotx/s  Reui^w^  The  Itidependent  Pr^ss, 
The  Fi^ld  and  Fireside,  and  a  number  of  other. Southern  period- 
icals^ and  at  one  time  assisted  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  The 
Countryman: 

Jack  Hopekm  was  written,  as  stated  above,  in  1855  ;  and  ap- 
peared in  ih^  feuilleton  of  The  Field  and  Firesideyih&n  published 
at  Augusta,;  Georgia.  In  i860  it  was  issued  in  book  form  from  the 
press  of  ij^erby  &  Jackson.  I  belieye  its  success  was  good, 
though  the  on-coming  war  no  doubt  operated  against  it.  It  is 
a  story  of  Southern  life,  college  adventure,  watering-place  re- 
creations, love,  villany,  treachery,  and  happiness.  The  locale 
of  tiie  story  is  principally  in  Greorgia  and  Virginia.  The  charac- 
ters are  true  tp  their  locaJitifs  and  presented  here  with  great 
vigour  and  purity  of  language.  The  dramatic  interest  is  well 
sustained  and  never  descends  to  the  sensational — keeps  a  strong 
tension  of  dramatic  interest  without  straining  it  to  the  melodra- 
matic The  nanative  and  life  delineated  are  both  healthy  and 
give  us  true  xepresentations  of  Southern  life,  both  domestic  and 
societal.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  that  of  Bulwer^s  great  trilogy 
beginning  with  The  Caxtons — to  give  illustrations  of  life  in  the 
loqility  treated  of — and  the  success  achieved  is  dearly  indicative 
of  gifts  in  that  way.  Th^  ^i;thor  does  not  subordinate  every- 
thing to  action  and  movement,  as  does  Gilmore  Simms;  nor 
does  he  subordinate  everything  to  style,  when  style  is  synony- 
49* 
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moos  "wAi  pedantic  dedamatioDy  as  does  the  eiwfie  audior  of 
B4uiah. 

In  persoB,  Mr.  Turoer  is  tall  aiid  slender;  about  aix  feet  h^h; 
has  dark  tiiough  not  black  hair;  and  wears  gencsaUy  a  slight 
Mack  mou^adie  and  imperial  In  his  dress  he  is  scmpulously 
neat  and  tidy.  In  his  moral  relations  to  the  nei^bour  he  is» 
eoiBoienftioas  ahnost  to  a  feult 


MISS  MARY  J.  S.  UPSHUR. 

This  young  writer  of  the  Old  Dominion  has  made  the  name 
di  Fanny  Fielding  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Southern  periodioel 
literature.  Her  most  elaborate  production  is  Confederatz  Noies^ 
which  appeared  serially  in  The  Home  Monthly  during  the  yeaa^ 
1867.  The  title  conveys  an  idea  of  the  work,  whidi  is  written 
witii  great  vigour,  and  gives  true  portraitures  of  striking  scenes 
in  stirring  times.  It  is  soon  to  be  publisdied  in  book  form. 
Her  first  story — tale,  rather  than  novd — was  Fl&rine  d^ 
Genlis,  She  has  written  for  every  respectable  literary  journal 
of  the  South  and  many  of  the  North,  as  well  as  for  several  politi-i 
cal  newspapers.  Her  various  noms  de  plume  are  Fanny  Fidd-^ 
^gi  Virginia  Norfolk,  Byrd  English,  and  Barthurst  StHh.  This 
use  of  many  names  has  teiKied  to  render  her  reputation  less 
than  it  should  be. 

She  was  bom  at  Rose  Cottage — the  old  Upshur  homestead — 
in  Accomadc  County,  Virginia.  This  site  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Watchaprigue,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Herie  tixe  eternal 
ocean-music  of  the  "billowy  dash"  seems  to  have  eariy  called 
forth  her  powers  of  song.  Miss  Upshur's  mother  had  been 
Miss  Wilson  of  Richmond,  and  through  her  ^e  received  the 
blood  of  the  Popes  and  the  DuvSdls.  •  Her  father — ^William 
Stith  Upshur — inherited  his  name  directty  from  his  tnatemal 
grandfather,  and  more  remotely  from  his  ancestor* — WilHam 
Stith,  the  Virginia  historian — one  of  the  first  presidents  of 
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William  and  Mary  College  in  dat  slate.  Her  education  was 
conducted  entirely  by  her  father,  she  having  been  orphaned  of 
her  mother  while  an  infant  During  her  early  years  the  family 
moved  to  Norfolk,  where  she  has  ever  since  resided 

Her  theory  of  art  is  that  all  use  is  beauty ;  and,  par  cense- 
quent^  that,  if  we  take  proper  care  of  the  useful,  the  beautiful 
9^11  not  suffer;  is  passionately 'fond  of  ntusic,  flowers,  and 
pictures,  and  lives  much  in  such  society ;  has  some  degree  of 
directness  and  strength  in  her  style  that  are  rarely  found  in  her 
sex,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  our  female  poets. 

The  Richmond  WJiigy  speaking  of  the  Confederate  NoUs^  men- 
tioned above,  says :  "  Indeed,  the  broad  historic  character  of 
the  work  gives  it  far  more  than  a  local  interest.  Its  chief  aim 
seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  clerical  element  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  late  Southern  army ;  and  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Tucker  Randdph,  some  time  rector  rf  St  Jude's,  then 
militant  under  the  Southern  Cross,  we  have  a  very  faithful 
illustration  of  the  principle  which  moved  many  in  those  days  to 
link  the  sword  with  die  crosier.  The  high-flown  harangues 
which  characterize  his  sentences  at  the  outset  become  merged 
into  the  natural  and  life-like  as  we  go  on  and  find  ordinary 
events  lost  in  the  current  of  the  terrible  and  earnest." 

Miss  Upshiu^s  handwriting  is  flrmi  uniform,  clear,  and  in  a 
singular  way  antique.  It  indicates  these  qualities,  which  give 
the  character  directness,  frankness,  and  reve&rence  for  the  past 
— a  prejudice  in  favoiu:  of  that  which  is  old,  a  fondness  for  le- 
gendary lore,  a  disposition  to  defer  to  precedents,  and  that 
English  feeling  of  establishment  that  in  our  South  is  the  rocky 
shore  against  whi<^  tfae  ocean  of  radicalism  is  beating  and  will 
continue  to  beat  until  one  or  the  other  yield. 

The  poem  of  Margaret  is  one  of  Mis§  Upshur*  s  best,  and 
is,  as  a  critic  has  said  of  it,  "conceived  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Poesy  itself;"  but  I  do  not  approve  the  use  here  made  of 
"ye."     I  quote  entire : — 
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O  Mtisaret,  pretty  M«garet, 

I  pray  ye  linger  yet 
At  the  stile  beyond  the  hay-field 

When  the  summer  sun  b  set, 
And  m  tdl  ye  m  the  twilight 

What  ye  never  shall  forget. 

O  Margaret,,  sweet  Maigare^, 

With  face  so  lily  fair, 
The  sunbeams  loved  to  nestle 

In  the  meshes  of  her  hair. 
And  gleam  and  gleam  more  golden 

From  the  light  tlicy  borrowed  there. 

O  Margaret,  sweet  Margaret, 
With  eyes  of  violet  blue ; 

Or,  when  she  looked  most  lovingly. 
Of  that  celestial  hue 

The  heavens  show  when  cloud-gates  ope 
To  let  the  good  pass  through. 

O  Margaret,  merry  Margaret, 
Beyond  the  meadow  mill 

My  heart  will  listen,  listen. 
For  your  gentle  tripping  still — 

All  of  its  pit-pat  echoes  waking. 
As  of  old,  at  your  sweet  wiU. 

But  Mlurgaret,  sweet  Margaret, 
Ye*ll  never  come  again. 

Like  the  spring-time  after  winter. 
Like  the  sunshine  after  rain; 

But  I  could  kiss  the  blessed  dusfc 
¥^ere  your  sweet  Uatet  bath  kin. 

But  M^garet,  sainted  Margaret^ 

The  hay-field  and  the  mill. 
The  meadow  path,  its  windings, 
-    And  its  little  running  rill. 
Will  speak  more  lovingly  of  yom 
Than  the  graveyard  all  so  stUL 
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And  Margaret,  blessed  l^argaret, 
.,  fa  my  heart's  love-lacking  dearth, 
1*11  look  upon  the  sunshine 

And  the  flowers  that  strew  the  earth, 
An(t  1*11  think  I  see  in  each  of  them 
*       The  types  of  your  new  birth. 

l^WR -Margaret,  sweet  Margaret,  I 
■  lil^e  snnsfame  after  rain. 
Like  smamer  after  winter, 

Yewifl  gkd  my  heart  a^an. 
For  Fll  say  they  are  3rour  meneti|{ers, 
And  they  shall  not  qpeak  in  vain. 


MRS.  ADA  REEDY  VANCE. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  recognise  the  following  little  poem 
as  one  they  have  seen  before  — 

When  you  meet  with  one  suspected 

Of  some  secret  deed  of  shame, 
And  for  this  by  aH  rejected 

As  a  thing  of  evil  fame, 
Gnard  tMne  every  look  and  action ; 
/  Speak  no  word  of  heartless  blame; 
For  the  slanderer's  vile  detraction 

Yet  may  soil^<wr  goodly  name. 

When  you  meet  a  brow  that's  awing 

In  its  vrinkled  liAes  of  g^bom. 
And  a  hau^ty  step  that's  drawing 

To  a  solitary  tomb. 
Guard  thine  action.     Some  great  sorrow 

Made  that  man  a  spectre  grim ; 
And  the  sunset  of  to-morrow, 

Friond,  may  leave  >%^m  like  to  lum. 

When  you  meet  with  one  pursuing 

Paths  the  lost  have  entered  in. 
Working  out  his  own  undoing 

With  his  recklessness  and  sin. 
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Thnic,  if  placed  i%]ii&coiicficioiv 

Wotdd  a  kind  word  be  m  yaist. 
Or  a  look  of  cold  susfttdon 

Win  yon  bade  to  hope  again? 

Theie  are  spots  that  bear  no  flowery 

Not  because  the  soil  is  bad. 
But  tbat  summer's  genial  showeca 
Never  made  thek  bosoms  £^ad. 
Better  ha^  an  act  that's  kan% 
Tfeated  sometimes  with  disdain 
.    TImb  by  jvdghig  others  bl^dly 
.      Doom  the  innocent  to  paia. 

A  few  years  before  the  war  it  went  the  rounds  of  die  news- 
paper world  in  the  United  States  as  a  wai^  entided  Charity^ 
credited  to  the  London  Journal,  It  was  assumed  to  be  Eng- 
Hsh»  und  was  api»edated  accordii^gly.  Its  reflective  chajraeter 
was  thought  to  indicate  mature,  if  not  advanced  ag^  in  its  author. 

So  much  for  what  Poe  flouts  as  "internal  evidence." 

The  history  of  this  little  poem  is  noteworthy.  The  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Mississ^pian  gave  it  during,  the  poem's  early 
notcttiety.  It  had  been  published  originally,  and  under  tiie 
author's  full  name,  in  Us  paper ;  had  nu^  its  way  somehow  to 
England ;  and  was  reproduced  there  as  an  original  contribution 
to  the  London  JoumaL  It  was  upon  its  return  to  America 
that  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  so  extensively. 

The  author  who  received  this  unusual  and  high  though 
merited  compliment  was  then  a  girl  in  her  teens — Miss  Sallie 
Ada  Reedy  of  Lexington,  Mississippi. 

She  was  bom  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama.  Her  father. 
Captain  James  Reedy,  moved  from  Alabama  to  Lexington, 
during  the  infancy  of  our  young  poetess. 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  education^  Miss  Reedy  enjoyed  Ac 
advantages  of  extensive  American  travel ;  having  visited  most 
places  of  note  between  the  Canada  line  and  Texas.  With  a 
soul  alive  to  beauty^  she  had  read  largely,  in  the  great  To 
KaXor  such  lessons  as  one  reads  by  river  and  by  mountain; 
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among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  picturesque  Kue 
Ridge,  the  varied  Alleghany,  and  the  darker  Cumberland;  in 
the  prairies  of  the  southwest;  along  La  Belle  Riviere^  the 
romping  Tennessee,  the  mystically-musical  Pascagoula,  and  in 
the  presence  of  die  grand  ocean-river  that  bisects  our  continent, 
the  great  Father  of  Waters;  by  the  ocean  itself;  down  amidst 
the  dark  and  tortuous  depths  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  with  its 
Mystic  River ;  and  amidst  the  misty  and  tremulous  thunders  of 
Niagara  the  Divine. 

Amidst  such  teachings  as  these,  her  young  genius  was  reared 
from  the  real  to  the  ideal.  From  these,  and  from  all  such,  she 
has  dmvm  ini^iration.  They  have  not  developed  in  her,  how- 
ever, flie  pofision  for  merely  descriptive  poetry — die  lowest 
result  of  scenf^raj^c  influences.  This  is  not  at  all  in  her  vein. 
Her  genius  is  subjective,  and  her  mood  reflective.  The  impulse 
nurtured  in  her  by  ^se  inspiring  influences — the  impulse  to 
create  beauty  for  other  souls,  the  yearning  to  utter  the  melodies 
vibrating  within — is  perceptible  in  all  that  she  has  written. 

Her  genius  is  subjective;  and  even  m  narrative  verse  the 
events  are  always  subordinated  to  the  soul-drama  that  moves 
along  with  them — that  controls  them — that  is  always  felt  to  be 
the  thesis  proper  of  her  poem. 

I  have  elsewhere  [See  Women  of  the  South  Distinguished  in 
Literature,  page  435,  where  the  language  is  quoted]  said  of  Miss 
Reed/s  genius  i — 

**  There  brea^es  in  all  her  writings  an  impassioned  devotion, 
intense  and  pure,  with  a  simplicity  tender  and  graceful  This  is 
the  true  region  of  emotional  po^t-Ufe — the  human  in  its  warmest 
aspiration  for  Mie  supra-human  ideals  Her  genius  is  vigorous, 
and  at  the  same  time  exquisitely  fsimnine,  looking  down  upon 
life's  struggling  waters  from  woman^s  headland  of  catholic  charity. 
Mystery — the  nameless  ^n4  never  tgld — often  lends  a  spell, 
dreary  yet  delicious,  to  her  Muse.  But  this  characteristic  is  al- 
ways subordinate  to  the  weahh  of  her  creative  faculty." 

She  wrote  early.    An  intuitive  sense  of  nndody,  rather  than 
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rigid  art-study,  bAs  r^nd^ed  h^r  versification  singularly  musical 
and  correct  In  these  jespects,  whole  poems  of  her  girlish  com- 
position are  as  correct  as  mature  art  could  make  them*  liar 
later  productions  bear  evidence  of  stricter  cultore  in  verse-aj^, 
and  among  these  are  they  that  will  live  in  our  literature ;  and 
with  the  same  advantage  her  future  writings  sure  to  come  to  us. 
Those  who  have  any  sense  of  discrimination  between  felt  and 
fancied  feeling  in  pooms — betn^een  actual  and  factitious  feeling 
— will  probably  agree  with  me  finding  the  former  in  the  follow- 
ing lyric  It  impresses  oae  with  a  som^Usg  of  sincerity — a 
power  springing  fi*om  a  power  felt  in  its  compoation.  I  cann(>t 
see  that  I  am  making  any  unmeet  disclosure  in  statii^  tkat  th^ 
poem  relates  to  a  real  circimistance — to  the  death  of  a  favou- 
rite,  I  believe  an  only  broth^.  It  was  published  under  th^ 
title  of  I 

DEATH  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

This  life  is  stranger  than  the  tales  we  read. 
Or  dreams  that  poets  have  ere  yet  they  sleep ; 
'   -     '  If  truth  were  written  we  would  have  no  need 

To  turn  to  fictiofi  when  we  wis&  to  weep.  . 
If  we  might^il^bce  the  ear  close  to  each  heart 
And  hear  the  dull  pulsation  grief  has  stirred, 
,     .   .  No  swift  compulsion  emnity  might  start 

Could  force  the  lips  to  frame  an  unkind  word. 

You  may  have  tears —  I  do  not  ask  them  now-; 

Enough  of  these  have  been  already  shed  ; 

For  him  who  w6re  perchance  as  fair  a  brow 

As  ever  found  repose  amid  the  dead. 
His  was  a  face  tiat  one  would  strive  to  read,   , 
. :  ...  Aqd  thai  rejc^ce  to  find  the  ta^  in  vain, 

.     -  Secaose  a  faihire  broiig^  the  pleasant  need  . 

Of  looking  on  those  features  once  again. 

"■  And  yet  when  joy  or  passion's  tide  rose  high 

There  was  a  sudden  flush — a  fever  breath; 
A  restliBSs  flashing  of  the  brilUant  eye 
-   That  told  pf  madnicss,  or.  an  early  death ; 
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•    Thit  somothkig  ^vi^ck  the  ^e^  caniftot  define/ 
But  knoving  £ear$— *and  fearing  loves  tbe  joore; 
We  kncyw  a  heart  in  kxve  wkh  things  divine 
,  Qft  finds  the  earth  no  habitable  shores 

But  to  my  story,  and  it  should  be  brief 

As  that  yoimg  life  it  dares  to  speak  of  here, 
Or  yet  despair  may  whisper  through  a  grief 

't^kbk  long  ^ittceshed  its  last  remaining  tear. 
He  kft  hishc^e  and  so^hf  knoth^r  sky, 

Pei^aps  as  bhie,  but,  <A,  not  Jiolf  9d  kk^ 
As  one  that  held  its  stars  serendy  h^  - 

Above  the  troubled  hearts  that  watched  behind. 

But  from  the  depths  of  that  unholy  wild 

Unto  his  home  he  never  came  again. 
For  Fate  pursued  the  footsteps  of  her  child. 

And  eyes  that  watched  his  coming,  watched  in  vain. 
In  the  cold  bosom  of  that  stranger  Umd 

There  is  a  grave  from  othor  graves  apart ; 
On  God's  green  earth  there  is  a  blood-red  hand 

Stained  with  the  crimson  of  that  high  young  heart. 

And  this  is  all.     The  fearful  cloud  of  wrath 

That  folds  within  the  lightning's  fiery  breath. 
With  burning  eye  marks  out  its  downward  path,'  • 

And  in  one  moment  scatters  it  with  death. 
The  stars  may  come  with  evening's  tnmqual  air. 

And  beam  as  brightly  as  their  wcmt,  before. 
But  from  some  fragrant  bower  we've  reared  -with  care 

la  aiaiched  a  fragrant  flower  that  %lo6ms  no  more. 

»    <M^  ye  who  h«ve  a  brother — tever — friend 

Faint  on  the  thre^okt  of  an  tmknown  land. 
If  ye  may  come  and  o'er  that  death-couch  bend. 

And  close  the  eyes  and  fold  the  nerveless  hands, 
Ye  have  no  cause  for  tearsl    He  nnght  have  died. 

His  fair  brow  pressed  to  some  unholy  sod. 
With  none  to  weep,  and  none  to  watdi  beside 

Save  one  whose  steel  had  sent  that  soul  to  God. 
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If  lyric  tragedy  ha«  anything  more  vivid  than  aU  this,  I  do  not 
remember  where  it  occurs.  It  ocoisioiaUy  pttninds  one  of  the 
finest  startling  horror-gbures  of  Hany  FhwA—*  those  thrilling 
touches  of  his  that  make  one  start  and  shudder  with  a  nameless 
and  imdefined  horror.  This  passage  is  very  fine  in  this  vague 
and  awe-suggesting  vein : — 

In  the  cold  bosQm  of  that  stranger  hod 
There  is  agravc  from  other  gmves  apurl; 

Oil  God's  gretm  earth  thore  is  a  l4ood-red  hand 
Stained  with  the  crimson  of  that  high  young  heart. 

The  close  of  the  poem,  too,  is  intensely  suggestive  of  that 
lonely,  helpless,  unhallowed,  hopeless,  and  shuddering  mystery 
of  violent  death,  fi-om  which  all  nature  shrinks  wi^  unwhispered 
but  ccMitrolUng  dread. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  poem  as  one  of  the  finest 
allegorical  lyrics  that  I  have  seen  in  American  literature,  pre- 
mising that  I  do  not  rank  the  allegory  high  in  the  domain  of 
poetry.  The  poem  was  published  under  the  name  of  The  Sisters; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  a  more  specific  title  and  to  call  it 
Love  and  Sorrow,  Let  tlie  reader  take  his  choice  of  tides.  The 
poem  is  as  follows : — 

Those  were  not  mortals  standing  there 

With  eyes  bent  on  a  sleeping  child. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  their  care. 

Saw  dreamsat  which  his  red^laps  smiled. 
And  one  was  blue-eyed,  with  a  face 

Round  which  the  brown  hair  dosely  cwrled. 
With  such  a  soft  bewitching  ^^ace 

It  might  have  maddened  half  the  world. 

The  other's  meek  eyes,  raised  above, 

Seemed  peering  in  the  strange  to-morrow; 

The  brown-haured,  bhie-e)red  one  was  Love; 
The  other  waa  her  sister,  Sorrow. 
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And  Love's  bright  wings  flashed  here  and  t^e — 
You  looked  to  see  her  float  away^ 
'^     T[1ie  other's  folded  down  with  care. 
As  if  prepared  iox  longer  stay. 

**Now,  sister,  g^ve  me  this  fair  boy," 

The  blue-eyed  angel  gently  said, 
**  A  bosom  soft  and  warm  with  joy 

Should  only  pillow  such  a  head. 
You  follow  me  wherever  I  roam  % 

You've  clung  to'me  through  weary  years; 
And  when  I  touch  a  heart,  you  come 

And  blot  the  record  with  your  tears  I  •• 

liie  meek-eyed  angel  floate 

And  clasped  the  fair  hand  of  her  sister^ 
And  on  her  cheek  there  was  a  tear 

That  trembled  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
<*0  I^ove !  thou  dost  remember  well 

When  Eve  and  Adam  were  too  wise^ 
And,  weeping  forth  a  sad  farewell, 

We  went  with  them  from  Paradise. 

**  They  wondered  at  the  storm  above. 

And  what  the  flowers  would  do  without  them; 
I  think  tiiey  would  have  died,  sweet  Love, 

But  that  your  arms  were  twined  about  them. 
I  loved  the  stars  and  soft  blue  skies, 

And  winds  that  sung  to  us  at  even, 
-  And  made  our  lovely  Paradise 

Almost  as  beautiful  as  heaven. 

•*  And  so  I  wept  and  prayed  that  they 

Mi|^t  go  from  my  dark  presence  free^ 
While  I,  the  meek-eyed  one,  would  stay. 

And  weary  heaven  with  prayers  for  thee. 
The  guarding  angel  shook  his  head 

And  said,  while  pointing  up  above: 
*  Alas!  alas!  it  is  decreed 

You  part  not  wtth  your  sister,  Love; ' 
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•*  *  She  was  the  ftdrest  from  her  Wrtji; 

But,  pale-faced  Sorrow,  thou  art  wise- 
While  Love  would  make  their  heaven  on  efurth, 

ThouUt  mind  them  ^f  lost  Paradise.'   • 
We  cannot  part :  *tis  heaven's  own  vow." — 

But  Xx>ve's  fair  arms  were  round  her  thrqwn. 
And  that  one  kiss  on  Sorrow's  brow 

Had  left  a  brightness  like  her  own.  , 

"Dear  Sorrow,  this  fair  boy  shall  be 

A  pilgrim  at  my  radiant  shrine, 
but  every  time  he  bends  his  knee 

Half  of  the  ofiGering  shall  be  thine." 
The  boy  awoke  almost  in  tears, 

So  strange  and  sad  the  vision  seemed, —  , 
Perhaps  he  knew  in  after  years 

He  had  not  only  slept  and  dreamed. 

The  closing  touches  I  conceive  to  be  extremely  happy,  sug- 
gestive, striking,  and  graceful. 

I  have  watched  the  developing  genius  of  this  author  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  my  conclusions  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study 
of,  I  believe,  everything  that  she  has  written.  My  estimates  of 
her  genius  and  character  are  based  upon  the  same  careful  study, 
with  ample  opportunities  for  observation  and  inquiry.  Her 
genius  is  not  prolific ;  she  does  not  write  very  often,  but  writes  quite 
fast  enough  for  one  so  young.  She  has  contributed  to  a  large 
number  of  the  southwestern  newspapers ;  and  some  in  the  north- 
west, and  among  these  The  Louisville  Journal,  In  the  literary 
weeklies  of  South  Carolina  before  the  war — especially  The  Ex- 
aminer and  The  Courant^  both  published  at  the  capital  of  the 
state — poems  from  her  pen  occasionally  appeared. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  a  volume  of  her  poems 
ready  for  the  press ;  and  but  for  the  war  it  would  probably  have 
appeared  in  1861. 

During  the  war  Miss  Reedy  became  the  wife  of.Mr.  Vance  of 
Kentucky,  where  they  at  present  reade. 
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At  jwcsent  Mts.  Valice  fe  ^i^ajged  iQ)oh  a  hov^l,  the  lea^ftg 
thought  df  w))i^  js  ,tba^  ev^a.  tbH  life  may  deiwlop^  a  charatcter 
so  perfect  and  beautiful  that  passion,  and  foliy^  and  sin  coil  op 
and  die  in  its  presepce.  Thei^tin  of  silch  a  life  of  course  is  Love. 
This  theme^  without  b^Bgp  'priginal,  is  one  well  saited  to  the  au- 
thor's peca&Mr  cental  natm^ ;  »nd  those  who  know  her  best 
look  with  most  con&ience  to' her  m^ed  success  iipon  the  pul>- 
licatiojQ  of  the  wc^k- 

In  person  and  in  manner  Mrs;  Yaaice  is  eminendy  pleasing. 
That  something  of  re9<snre  among  new  fiiends  iidnch  always 
accompanies  sen^tive  aiid  r^ective  natures  exbts  in  her.  She 
converses  well,  but  npver  vokibly»  and  is  iti  that  feculty  of  ccai- 
versation— the  ready,  ^cinttllant,  and  sympathetic  rapport  of  the 
due  Southern  woD^an^-— one  of  the  mo$t  charmii^of  our  Soudiem 
litterateur s^ 

Her  chirograph  is  ^ne,  without  being  strikingly  le^le.  It  is 
clinging,  dainty,  esthetipalj.and  withal  earnest;  widi  nothing  of 
ostentation,  parade,  or  dash  about  it.  It  indicates  strong  and 
lasting  attachment  to  friends,  to  spots,  to  n^emoiies,  Jud  to  the 
past  generally.  I  find  in  it  ^iso  extreme  delicacy  and  sensitive- 
ness io  all  impressions ;  a  dreamy  devotion  to  beauty,  with  an 
almost  religious  awe  fox  ti:ie  suUime ;  and  &n  intense  and  earnestly 
Southern  fervour  of  genius.  To  express  Ais  phrenologically  I 
should  say^  there  are  evidences  of  large  Continuity,  Adhesiveness 
Veneration,  Secretiveness,  and  Ideality,  with  extreme  Sublimity 
and  Memory. 


HENRI    VIGNAUD. 

M.  ViGNAUD  was  so  distinctly  identified  with  the  Confederate 
party  in  Paris  during  three  years  of  the  war  that  he  seems  to 
me  entitled  to  a  mention  here,  although  he  is  not  at  this  time 
resid^t.amotig  us. 

He  was  bom  in  Loubiana  about  1S2B ;  was  a  close  student ; 
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•abitioiifli  oq^ccktlty'  in  scieatific  and  pfaflosopldcal  MtMSei  ^  luid 
by  {udvate  sf^catioa  takes  honourable  rank  among  die  seff- 
aade  men  of  &e  time. 

In  1857  he  established,  and  for  some  3^ears  foUomng  con- 
ducted a  newi^aper — L' Vkiom  de  £9^purdu — in  dife  townof 
Thibadeaux,  in  his  native  state.  In  connection  ^$^^  Canonge 
and  Hirart  he  established,  in  i860,  La  Renaissance  Loutsia- 
naise  of  New  Orleans,  as  favourably  known  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  perioiJUcal  M.  Vignaud  publi^ed  a  work  partly  scientific, 
but  mainly  philosophicd,  entitled  L Anih'opologie^  which  is  said 
to  have  borne  marks  of  marked  i^iUty  end  boldness,  but  also 
of  immaturity  and  ha^e.  Tl^  fesnlt  of  dns  experiment  at 
authOTship  was  to  determine  its  au^or  to  go  to  Paris  in  order 
to  complete  his  studks.  He  went  there  in  1862^  and  durough 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Slidell,  got  a  situation  on  the  Memorial 
Diplomatique  as  member  of  the  editorial  cc^s,  becoming  also 
attachi  to  the  Confederate  agent  in  Paris.  His  culture  has 
been  decided;  and,  i^art  from  his  scientific  studies,  he  has 
taken  rank  among  the  best  theatrical  critics  of  Paris.  He  has 
written  several  memorials  to  scientific  societies ;  and  is  to-day 
secretary  of  tiae  Soci^t  Savaniey  membar  of  the  corps  editorial 
cf  the  Memorkd  Diplomatique^  and  attach  to  ihe  Rottmanian 
l^fation— better  known  as  diat  of  the  XJmted  Danubian  Prov- 
inces* **^ 

His  style  is  direct,  fordble,  and  clear.  In  thought  he  is  hide- 
pendent,  honest,  and  sincere.  As  a  critic,  fearless  and  out^ 
spoken,  though  careful  and  considerate.  He  reflects  credit 
upon  his  Creole  birthplace ;  and  Louisiana  by  no  means  gives 
up  her  claim  to  this  one  of  her  many  children  just  now  resident 
abroad. 


S.    TEACKLE   WALLIS. 

This  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,   and  has 
acquired  ^me  rejmtation  as  a  wiit^  of  occasional  lyrics. 
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ttiQs%  var-i(mgs>  whijQh  have  appealed  in  num^Kma  periodical. 
He  k  said  tp  have  im^^jL  a.  dttodecimoy  entitled  Giimpses  pf 
Shifty  and  a  book  of  travels  in  Europe,  besides  his  poems, 
which  jxuJk^v  probably,  a  Bmall  volunie. 

His  war*poetry  13  s^fjAed,  uA  sometimes  ihetorical,  as  in 
these  lines  from  The  GucriUa ; — 

TU^y  «re  tumii^  the  slaves  upon  us, 
And  with  more  than  the  fiend's  worst  art, 

Havd  uncovered  the  fires  of  the  savage 
Tbat  slept  in  his  untaught  heart. 

Tbe  tks  to  our  iMStfts  that  bmmd  hfaiy 

.    Tliegr  haiTO  rent  ivtth  caiaes  awiqr, 

And.maddcn  him  in  their  madness^ 
To  be  almost  as  brutal  as  they. 

And  again: — 

• 

With  halter  and  torch  and  Bible, 

And  hymns  to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
They  preach  the  gospel  of  murder. 

And  pray  for  lust*  s  kkigdom  to  come. 

Mr.  Wallis's  Pffoyir  f^r  Peace  ^  a  fine  poem,  &dl  Jci  paasion- 
ate  fervour,  pathetic  truth,  and  manly,  out-spoken  defence.  It 
is  far  superior  in  true  poetic  conception  to  anything  else  I  have 
seen  of  his,  though  peihaps  less  rhythmically  fine  dian^  The 
Guerilla  and  several  odiers. 


MISS    MARY   WALSINGHAM. 

There  is  scarcely  a  nom  de  plume  so  widely  known  in  the 
South  as  Mary  Walsingham,  It  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
writer's  full  name,  so  impersonated  in  it  has  her  literary  char- 
acter become. 

Among  the  women  of  the  South  whose  names,  or  noms^  have 
been  ^miliar  to  the  app^^o^giators  of  impressive  and  passionate 
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▼erse,  herg  ^rMAJh  fvbmitient  She  has  written  bdh-tBltc^  ai^ 
poetry.  Her  tales  acre  of  the  striking  and  bi«aft*e-^«^  to  say 
grotesque  and  horrific  r— style ;  with  just  a  smac^  of  the  spas- 
modic. This  last  adjective  ap|^^  e4>ecially  to  her  Pitlmeito 
Swamp^  a  wcu*  tale  of  some  power ;  but  it  atso  applies  to  others, 
and  to  some  of  her  verses. 

She  has  not  published  a  book  yet 

Her  poetry  is  of  the  intense  and  femiiunely-Byronic  school  — 
strong  and  earnest^  always  with  point.  It  may  he  commonplace, 
but  it  cannot  be  driveL  Her  personal  nature  ^^ms  to  be  one 
of  intensities,  and  \m  litei»ry  chaiacCer  is,  as  iar  a&it  is  original, 
of  course,  a  projection  ©f  her  personal-  ^aiacter.  The  true 
artist  is  always  so — is  always  an  honest  development  in  being 
artistically  a  projection  of  the  personal  sel£^  Byron  was  emi- 
nently so  as  to  his  poet-self;  and  Mary  Walsing^iam  has  a  touch 
of  the  Byronic  in  her  fervid  imagination. 

Shot  is  a  characteristic  poert,  and  I  give  it  entire : — 

Hot  from  my  heart  ore  the  tear-dsqps  that  are  £iil]li^r— 
Falling  with  this  ni^t-dew  on  my  breast  of  many  a  wound, 
•    . .  Ar|  bear  the  mnrtiil  dnmiB  go  past  my  window  caUiag^    ,  '.' 

Ap4  the  tread  of  hundreds  roanching  to  the  nraet  aod  stifr|i^  somidL 

I  thjt^  of  one  yont)^  sMkf  on  his  looe  and  lowly  p^w— - 
Oh,  braver  he  than  any,  and  more  faithful  to  be  fo^iyil 

And  his  bosom  beat  for  freedom  like  the  throb  of  ocean's  billow, 
Ere  he  slept  his  last  U>ng.sl]Vnb9  on  his  couch  of  many  a  wound  I 

He  did  not  .die  for  fjune — I  wifi  teH  no  foolish  stQr|r — 
By  a  false,  mistaken  shame,  wroi^  the  memory  of  the  brave  ; 

He  lefl;  no  Shining  same  to  the  soldier's  me^  of  glory. 
He  might  if -^  b«t  what  boots,  it  bvildibg  fivneies  on  hd;  grave  ? 

They  said  he  was  condemned;  that  the  felon's  fate  hung  o'er  him; 

And  well  I  know  who  wronged  him,  but  I  breathe  no  name  aloud. 
So  he  bared  "his  stalwart  breast,  and  the  leaden  volley  tore  hnn. 

And  he  steeps  his  last  kmg^fllumberwfth  his  young  blood  for  a  shroud. 
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They  laid  him  y^Imk  hefdl  when  luakM  day  i«ft  cndisd,. 
They  raised  .no  peerii^  mark  ceayjffss  $cormiog  to  beqveath  him ; 

But  the  blinding,  si^t  came  iiasti  and  the  crimson  tide  descended, 
An^  he  st^^ered  and  he  fell  with  his  bleedmg  breast  beneath  him. 

And  f«dfeles9  on  a  stone,  as  if  the  spot  to  show  me, 

He  pomred  the  brief  warm  torrent  of  his  young  heart  of  sorrows ; 

And  even  on  that  spot  where  God's  mercy  foil^  imto  me, 

The  piteous  record  stands,  and  fresh  brightness  seems  to  borrow  ! 

Leaning  on  my  hand,  thUs  I  muse  how  sorrow  bound  me^ 
In  the  summer  of  my  days,  with  a  darkness  iading  never ; 

In  the  spring-tkne  of  my  Kfe  how  the  dootii  of  Ffatids  found  me. 
And  I  bowed  my  spirit  lo^y  to  the  martyr's  crown  forever  I 

They  say  that  I  am  changed  —  that  my  mind  and  fancies  wander  — 
That  my  broken  memory  yields ;  that  I  fade,  and  soon  shall  slum- 
ber; 
And  tell  me  is  it  strange  that  life's  fragile  finks  should  sunder, 

With  the 'heart  and  spirit  bleeding  from  these  death- wounds  without 
number? 

The  following  song  —  I*>own  Not — is  in  a  vein  different  from 
that  of  Shot\  though  both  exhibit  the  same  independence  of 
prosodial  constraints ;  an  independence  that  is  to  be  regretted 
in  every  respect     We  give  it  as  illttstrative  of  its  class :  — 

Frown  not,  dear  love,  nor  deem  tl^rself  abused 

Because  I  try  th]^  love,  which  I  love  best 
Frown  not,  nor  deem  thee  heartlessly  misused. 
Because  I  try  thee  with  my  teasing  pest ; 
If,  as  thou  sayest,  my  mirth  is  sWeet  as  chimes 
May  I  not  jingle  out  of  tune  sometimes^, 

And  if — and.  if  t  loved  thee  not,  or  1^^ 

Believe  me  I  should  pass  nnvexing  thee; 
But  inly  vfi^t}  by.  feverish  fretfulness^ 

I  fret  thee  with  the  pangs  love  wIm^  fur  me. 
Wl^en  9H>sl  I  fret  thee,  sweet,  ,thci»  moft  I  love. 
And  odder  se^qi  that  t^Ki^^  QU^?#  fonder  prove. 
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TIm»  tdlist  ne^  wkh  emrkmsy  angry  gfamoe. 
Of  happfer BMn,  and ndsiresses more kSnd; 
Of  calm  Yolande  and  placid  fiUr  Constance. 
Less  fitful  these — thou  sayest — than  summer  wind. 
Yet  must  I  deem  them,  love,  more  fair  than  wise 
Since  thou  didst  'scape  them  botli  to  be  mj  prize  \ 

Bethink  thee,  dear,  if  I  bad  tried  thee  less, 

Wouldst  tboa  have  sworn  so  oft  to  free  thy  heart  ? 
Would  I  have  bowed  my  pride  to  tenderness 
And  both  have  proved  we  ootdd  not  live  apart  ? 
Nay — whensoever  we  stinted  both  for  paiD* 
Have  we  not  paid  it  doubly  back  again? 

Frown  not,  beloved,  nor  vex  thee  with  my  "ways  — 

Enough  that  thou  art  mine  and  I  am  thine. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  change  what  won  thy  praise, 
Or  lose  the  charm  which  makes  thee  whoUy  mine? 
Ah  1  when  I  fret,  then  most  I  love  thee.  Sweet ; 
And  colder  seem  that  we  may  fonder  meet 

There  is  something  of  quaintness  which  is  not  exactly  natural, 
but  yet  useful  towards  the  general  effect,  in  The  Old  Zbm^  in 
which  the  untold  is  the  main  poetic  power :  — 

Twenty  years— so  says  the  stone — 

WeatSier-wept, 
By  this  church-3rard  wall  alone. 

The  girl  has  sl(f>t» 
Mouldermg  now,  and  old,  and  brown^ 

With  blotch  and  blur. 
Her  narrow  house  is  tumbling  down 

Over  her. 

Over  thee  the  weeds  and  tares 

Have  waved  and  met. 
Twenty  years — for  twenty  years — 

Margaret ! 
Tell  OS  what  thy  dreams  have  been. 

Sleeping  here. 
Thy  white  breast  bone  unto  thy  chin, 

From  year  to  year? 
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W^  thou  lovedy  and  wert  thou  wec^ 

Ah  I  Margaret  ? 
And  is  life's  hollow  lustre  shed 

Aroimd  thee  yet  ? 
Thy  ii^itening  fingers  clas{»ng  where 

Thy  hearth  is  not. 
Art  dreaming  of  the  lover  here, 

Thyself  forgot? 

Wert  thou  of  household  love  the  child. 

And  friendship's  vow? 
How  so,  since  weed  and  bramble  wild 

Grow  o'er  thee  now? 
For  mould*ring  now,  and  old  and  brown. 

Forgotten,  see, 
Poor  Madge,  thy  house  is  tianbling  down 

Over  thee  I 


Mary  Walsingham  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
but  during  her  infanqr  her  parents  removed  from  that  city  to 
New  Orleans.  Her  life,  personal,  literary,  and  otherwise,  has 
since  that  period  been  identified  with  the  Crescent  City.  At  an 
early  age  i^e  displayed  evidences  of  literary  taste.  Her  educa 
tionwas  received  partly  at  a  Catholic  convent,  and  partly  at 
the  public  schools,  both  in  her  lefiidcnt  city,  ^e  graduated  at 
the  Girls'  Hi^  School  under  Madame  Angela  Fogaud. 

In  person  she  is  tall,  rather  slender,  with  great  symmetry  and 
gracefulness  of  movement  Her  style  is  Southern,  with  just  a 
soup^n  of  stateliness.  Her  forehead  is  high  and  smooth ;  eyes 
large,  blue,  and  expressive ;  her  face  in  general  indicates  a  some- 
thing of  sadness,  neither  vague  nor  dreamy,  but  definite  ;  while 
her  manner  is  fresh  and  winning.  A  critic  who  knows  her  person- 
ally and  well  has  writj^  of  her  head-pose :  **  Her  well-shaped 
head  and  finely  chiselled  brow,  crowned  widi  brown  hair  tinged 
here  and  there  with  a  golden  hue,  give  her  an  imposing  air.'* 
Her  societal  manner  is  fine — pleasing,  witty  in  conversation, 
genial,  ready,  and  self-possessed. 
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Her  handwritiBg  m^Kcates  deliberate,  consistent,  and  tenacious 
thought ;  a  di^x>6itioi^  tp  dwell  long  upon  one  subject ;  elabo- 
rateness without  careful  finish,  and  little  hope;  a  womanly 
adherence  to  form,  and  too  much  faith.  It  chpws  a  lively  taste 
for  applause,  but  an  abhorrence  of  di^>laj  about  it 


MRS.  CATHERINE  ANNE  WARFIELD. 

Mrs.  Warfield,  a  daughter  of  Major  Nathaniel  A.  Ware, 
was  bom  near  Natchez,  Mississippi 

For  the  purpose  of  educating  his  two  daughters — Catherine 
Anne  and  Eleanor  Percy  —  ^ajor  Ware  sold  out  his  Southern 
estates  and  removed  to  Philadelphia;  and  thkre,  diversifying 
resident  teaching  with  travel,  he  taught  them  himself,  aided  in 
the  lighter  branches  and  accomplishments  by  masters  employed 
^assistants. 

When  very  young,  Miss  Ware  became  tfee  vrife  of  Elisha  War- 
field,  Esquire,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  and  their  home  was  at 
that  place  firom  die  time  of  their  marriage  until  1857,  when  it 
was  changed  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  in  the  same 
state. 

In  1843  appeared  a  vohime  of  verei  muder  the  title  of  Tke 
Wife  of  Leon  and  other  Poems,  by  Two  Sisters  of  the  West,  — 
die  two  sisters  being  Mrs.  Warfield  and  her  sister,  who  at  that 
time  had  become  Mrs.  Lee.  The  book  was  wdl  received  by 
die  public,  but  made  no  furore^ 

In  1846  they,  again  joindy,  published  The  Indian  Chamber, 
and  Other  Foems.  This  volume  was  better  than  the  other;  and 
indicated,  rather  than  illustrated,  genius  of  creditable  vigour  and 
art  above  the  general  range  of  the  Western  Muse.  Legend 
was  a  favourite  feature ;  and  diefee  wert  ofteto  feiore  spirited  and 
dramatic  dian  purely  poetic.  Among  fii^  lyrits;  Iffave  Seen 
This  Fiace  B^vre  is  ^t  the  ^ame  itiine  iUnsteitive  of  our 
author's  poetic  art  and  of  the  chairac*^  of:her  meditative  fancy. 
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It  teUs  us,  however,  fax  more  of  the  mind  in  which  it  originated 
than  of  the  theme  it  presents.  We  catch  gEmpses  of-  the  inner 
poet  which  reveal  things  more  poetical  than —  I  venture  to  say, 
than  —  anything  Mrs.  Warfield  has  ever  put  into  the  verse- 
form.     I  quote  the  entire  poem: — 

I  have  seen  this  place  before — 

'Tis  a  strange,  mysterious  truth ; 
Yet  my  foot  hath  never  pressed  this  shore. 

In  childhood  or  in  youth ; 
I  know  these  ruins  grey, 

I  know  these  cloisters  dim — 
My  soul  hath  been  in  these  walls  awa/t 

When  slumber  chains  each  limb. 

In  a  dream,  a  midnight  dream, 

I  have  stood  upon  this  heath. 
With  thb  blue  and  winding  stream. 

And  the  lonely  vale  beneath  ; 
The  same  dark  sky  was  there. 

With  its  bleak  shade  on  my  brow. 
The  same  deep  feeling  of  despair 

That  clings  about  me  now. 

Friend,  'tis  a  fearful  spell, 

That  binds  these  ruins  grey ; 
Why  came  my  spirit  here  to  dwell. 

When  my  frame  was  far  away? 
Can  the  wild  and  soaring  soul 

Go  out  on  its  eagle  sweep, 
And  traverse  earth  without  control. 

While  the  frame  is  wrapped  in  sleep? 

Hath  memory  caught  a  gleam 

From  a  life  whose  term  is  o'er. 
And  borne  it  back  in  that  mystic  dream  ^* 

Say,  have  I  lived  before? 
Or  was  {MPophetic  power 

To  that  midnight  vision  lent? 
Is  my  fate  bound  up  in  this  ruined  tower? 

Speak  I    Thou  art  eloquent  1 
51 
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Thn  dicnie  of  mysteiioin  memories  has  been  veiyliberally 
discnssed  by  muids  of  many  calibres^  from  Plato  ^se  Dime 
down  to  Tapper  the  Driveller ;  and  very  diverse  have  been  the 
conclusions  reached.  The  careful  student  of  the  Greek  classics 
will  readily  recall  the  sprightly  discussion  among  Socrat^  Cebds, 
and  Simmias,  as  dramatic  characters,  in  the  Pliaiddfij  where, 
(when  the  first  of  these  has  claimed  that  learning —  fxccBrjiyi^ 
— was  only  a  kind  of  recollection — avajxvr}ffi?y)  Ceb^s  ar- 
gues that,  before  a  thing  can  be  recollected,  it  must  have  been 
learned;  and,  if  what  we  come  to  know  by  education  had  been 
previously  learned,  that  that  previous  learning  could  have  oc- 
curred only  when  our  souls  were  in  some  state  of  existence 
anterior  to  this  bodily  life;  —  for,  says  he,  referring  to  their  pre- 
vious learning  of  things,  "  This  were  impossible  unless  our  souls 
had  existed  somewhere  previous  to  tiiis  bodily  life," —  tovto  de 
a  dvraror,  ei  pii)  f^v  fcov  ifpicav  7  fvx^f  ^plv  ev  r^e  rip 
av^poonivap  eidet  yeritxS^au  It  is  doubdess  to  this  pas- 
sage that  Bulwer  alludes,  when,  in  Richelieu^  he  says : — 

Oh,  beautiful,  all  golden,  gentle  youth! 
Making  thy  palace  in  the  cardess  front 
And  hopeful  eye  of  man,  ere  yet  the  soul 
Hath  lost  the  memories  which  (as  Plato  dreamed) 
Breathed  gjory  from  the  earlier  star  it  dwelt  in. 

Plato  attributes  this  doctrine  to  Socrates;  and  either  he  or 
Socrates  had  received  it  fi-om  Pythagoras ;  and  he,  in  some 
form  or  other,  from  Pherecyd^s.  The  curious  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Tusculanos.  DisputcUiones  (i.  24,)  of  Cicero;  as  well  as  to 
the  De  Imtnortalitate  (s.  6,  tome  i.,  p.  290.  D.)  of  Augustine, 
and  to  his  De  Quant itcUe  Anim.  (s.  34.  p.  310.  D.) 

A  modem  poet  referring  to  these  mysterious  memories,  has 
asked :  — 

Have  we  in  some  more  favoured  world  than  this 
Sojourned  awhile  ere  called  to  earthly  scenes? 
And  are  these  glimpses  memories  of  the  Misi 
Which  the  long-stniggling  spirit  sometlmtft  gleans? 
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TuppcFj  in  one  of  his  few  superior  moments,  gave  forfh  in 
^(Ci  Pr<fvtrbi€d  Pkihsopky  die  following  snatches : — 

Be  ye  my  judges,  unaginative  minds,  fidl-fledged  to  soar  into  the  smi, 
Whose  gi'osser  natural  thoughts  the  chemistry  of  wisdom  hath  sublimed, 
Have  ye  not  confessed  to  a  feeling,  a  consciousness,  strange  and  vague, 
That  ye  have  gone  this  way  before,  and  walk  again  your  daily  Iif6, 
Traddng  an  old  routine,  and  oo  some  foreign  strand. 
Where  bodily  ye  have  never  stood,  finding  your  own  footsteps? 
Hath  not  at  times  some  reoeat  Iriend  looked  o\it  an  o^d  fwoiliar. 
Some  newest  circumstance  or  place  teemed  as  with  ancient  memories: 
A  startling  sudden  flash  lighted  up  all  for  an  instant. 
And  then  it  is  quenched  as  in  darkness,  and  leaveth  the  cold  spirit 
trembling. 

Thus  ijir,  Tupper. 

I  believe  that  the  best  philosc^hical  discussion  in  a^  sense 
exhaustive,  oi  this  subject  is  that  by  the  German  Herder.  But 
I  have  no  idea  of  going  so  deeply  into  philosophical  depths  as 
to  present  his  suggestive  theory. 

The  theme  itself  is  eminently  poetical;  and  in  this  regard 
Mrs.  Warfield  is  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  it..  I  believe  it  is 
only  the  highly— or,  rather,  sensitively— imaginative  that  have 
experiences  such  as  the  poem  deals  with. 

But  Mrs.  Warfield*  s  greatest  wprk  —  the  one  upon  which  her 
position  as  a  litterateur  is  mainly  determined — is  in  prose.  It 
is  her  two-volum©^  novel,  The^  Household  of  Bouverie — a  story 
of  life  in  Kentucky,  full  of  striking  dramatic  effects,  mystery, 
passion,  diought,  and  suffering,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
novels  ever  written  in  the  Sonth.  A  critic,  speaking  of  the 
absence  of  the  commonplace  in  the  book,  and  the  character  to 
be  found  in  it,  says  of  it  t  **  We  doubt  if  any  such  book  was 
ever  writidi  before  by  im  Araericiin  woman— a  work  so  great  in 
conception  and  so  masterly  in  execution." 

I  quote  tiie  opinion  to  endorse  it. 

In  1867,  appeared  Mr%  Warfield's  second  novel — The  Ro- 
manctfffJBeamiiucoUrf.    .This,  like  the  pcecoding^  is  a  work  of 
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originality,  starUing  effects,  some  ^irituaHstic  tendencies,  and 
s  likely  to  de&ie  still  more  clearly  the  author's  position  as  a 
writer  of  fiction. 

I  clip  from  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Warfield,  by  J.  Parish  Stelle  of 
Kentucky,  the  following  points  on  Yatr  personnel : — 

"The  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  Warfield  is  very  good. 
She  rather  prides  herself  on  being  plain,  but  she  is  not  plain, 
beyond  what  would  be  considered  in  the  best  of  taste.  Stat- 
ure about  medium,  complexion  dark,  with  grey  eyes  and  brown 
hah:.  Countenance  grave,  with  a  pleasant,  though  melancholy 
expression.  Manners  rather  reserved  at  first,  yet  graceful  and 
easy,  exhibiting  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of 
society.  She  is  a  fine  conversationalist  A  warm  fiiendliness 
and  quiet,  unassuming  disposition,  render  her  the  idol  of  her 
personal  fiiends  and  cause  those  who  know  her  best  to  love 
her  most"  i 


E.  W.  WARREN. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  of  Macon,  Georgia,  is  the  audior  of  a 
pro-slavery,  moral,  and  social  novel,  entitled  NdUe  Norton. 


ASA  ROGERS  WATSON. 

Self-made  men  are  often  well  made,  thou^  generally  a  little 
eccentric  Mr.  Watson  illustrates  both  these  incidents  of  self- 
culture. 

He  was  bom  on  Monday,  the  Christmas-day  of  1837,  in 
Loudon  County,  Virginia.  On  xeachicg  manhood  he  taught 
a  country  school  four  years.  In  1862  he  went  to  Atlanta, . 
Georgia,  as  book-keeperin  the  office  of  The  Southern  Confede- 
rate ;  married  there  ;  wrote  for  the  press ;  and  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  CotrfederaU.    In  i864he  went  to  Aiogosta,  to 
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edit  The  Register ;  and  next  year  returned  widi  it  to  Atlanta. 
During  that  year  and  until  April,  1867,  he  was  engaged  in 
editing  The  New  Era  ;  and  then  became  editor  of  The  Ladie^ 
Home  Gazette^  which  position  he  now  holds, "  having  made 
Atlanta  his  home* 

As  a  prosateur  Mr.  Watson  writes  freely,  easily,  and  clearly ; 
but  not  what  is  usually  termed  finely.  There  is  more  vigour 
and  vitality  than  artistic  finish  about  his  sentences,  it  is  true ; 
but  conviction  necessarily  follows  a  ludd  and  direct  expression 
of  a  clearly-conceived  thought ;  and  conviction  — ^  conception  of 
truth  —  is  the  final  cause  of  most  prose  utterance.  This  opinion 
I  venture  to  hold  though  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  dog- 
mas of  very  astute  and  very  learned  men,  notwithstanding  the 
adage  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Voltaire,  Harel,  Talleyrand,  Lloyd,  Dr. 
South,  Samuel  Butler,  Goldsmith,  or  Young,  or  whoeva:  else  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  thought  that  Young  puts  in  the 
verse, — 

And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind. 

As  a  writer  of  tales,  although  I  beKve  he  rarely  indulges  in 
that  recreation,  Mr.  Watson  is  very  fond  of  surprises,  and  man- 
ages his  denouements  cleverly. 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  he  has  done  most ;  but  the  saepe  stylum 
verier e  of  Horace  is  too  often  wanting;  and  the  inevitable  result 
follows — less  is  achieved  than  the  author  indicates  the  ability  to 
achieve.  Mr.  Watson's  longest  poem  is  The  Minstrel  of  Elsi- 
more,  a  legend  of  prophecy  and  ill-assorted  love  that  has  several 
telling  and  thrilling  points  ;  but  the  poem  is  far  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here.  In  the  melodramatic  vein  is  Murder  Out,  which 
reminds  one,  by  that  quality,  of  Flash ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  were 
to  seek  for  an  objection  to  the  poem,  the  one  I  should  first  find 
is  that  there  is  too  much  of  Flash  about  it.  I  quote  it  entire  ;  — 

I  have  nailed  a  horse^shoe  over  my  door, 
And  barred  the  windo\i«  and  shutters  tight, 

The  wind  may  clash  and  rage  and  roar, 
But  the  witch  is  shut  from  my  house  t6-n%^t. 
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She  follows  me  round  all  day,  all  day^ 
And  croons  a  monody  in  my  ear  —> 

A  ihrieky  a  wail,  and  a  gurgling  sound, 
like  the  gush  of  blood,  1  am  doomed  to  hear. 

Ha !  the  old,  old  hag !    Her  wisened  &09 
Is  grimed  with  filth  and  dost  and  rafe^ 

*Tis  a  pitfol  sight  —  a  crazy  crone. 
Vigorous  with  hate  that  pillars  age. 

She  heaps  her  faggots  and  watcbes  the  flaaie 
Till  it  makes  her  seething  cauldron  boil. 

Then  fetches  the  draught  for  me  to  drink. 
And  swears  on  her  life  'tis  witdi's  oiL 

'Twill  make  me  live  forever  and  aye^ 
Live  till  earth  and  sun  are  gone. 

Kill  death  itself;  but  she  never  says 
'Twill  kill  the  stain  of  the  crime  I've  done. 

Under  her  coarse  black  shawl  she  bears 
A  bljcachen  skeleton,  gaunt  and  grim  ; 

And  vows  it  was  murdered  by  a  man. 
And  she  nmtters  a  fiendish  curse  on  hlpa. 

Whenever  she  meets  me  alone,  alone. 
She  holds  the  skeleton  up  to  ttsf  sig^ 

And  pomts  its  flesbless  fingers  at  ine. 
And  chattqrs  its  teeth  in  a  perfect  irig^ 

Then  I  knew,  at  last,  there  was  murder  done— 
I  knew  a  giH  in  her  April  day» 

And,  foolish  child,  she  died,  she  <&idy 
What's  that  to  me  ?    The  people  say 

Sie  was  wronged.  'Tis  true,  perhaps, 
But  she  and  her  babe  ate  out  of  s^g^  % 

And  her  bare,  white  bones  the  old  witch  bringn 
And  wishes  to  stand  by  my  bed  to-night. 

I  looked  in  her  cauldron  th'  other  day. 
And  saw,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirrow  deep^ 

Deep — deep  as  hell — awwnanlay 
Dead,  with  a  babe  on  her  buttaat  niieepn 
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The  woman  lay  like  a  wearied  one. 
Stretched  out  on  a  couch  for  an  eveciing's  rest. 

But  I  was  almost  ready  to  swear  I  saw 
A  dagger  mark  on  her  marble  breast. 

Her  upturned  face  was  the  voilet  face 

Of  the  girl  I  knew  in  the  long;  ago^ 
And  the  eyes  of  the  corpse  were  fixed  on  me, 

And  a  wail-like  voice  seemed  to  mttttor^  •*  Woe.' 

She  looked  stra^ht  throt^  me,  heart  and  so«l^. 

Red-hot  and  hissing,  and  sthig^g  deep^ 
And  the  cursed  hag  muttered  a  gibberish  dang   ' 

That  rang  on  my  ear  till  it  murdered  sleep. 

I  know  just  now  she  is  standing  without, 
Waiting  to  come  with  her  skeleton  whiter 

But  I'^fe  nailed  a  horse-shoe  over  my  door. 
And  barred  my  windows  and  shutters  tight. 

One  is  in  some  sense  puzzled  to  tell  whether  Kin  is  of  the 
Lady-Clara- Vere-de-Vere  school  or  that  of  Madam-as-you-pass- 
us-by;  but,  without  bei^g  in  the  literary  sense  lijke  either^  it 
has  some  of  the  merits  of  both :  — 

I  opened  the  gate  that  you  might  pass, 

You  threw  me  a  coin  for  my  trouble; 
Untouched  it  rolled  off  into  the  grass, 

And  would  had  its  value  been  double. 

You  stroke  your  dog  and  pat  your  horse 

And  toss  me  a  coin  for  my  duty ; 
Which  love  is  strongest  ?  which  is  worth 

White  billets?  Eh,  my  beauty  ! 

Neither?    Well,  I  had  guessed  as  much ; 

I  knew  I  was  not  worth  your  scorning, 
Not  worth  a  thought  when  you'd  passed  the  gate 

I  rev'rently  opened  this  morning. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  luck  should  be   ,. 

Such  a  very  vigilant  warden  ? 
That  yon  should  be  higher,  op  there  m  the  haO, 

Than  I,  down  here  in  the  garden? 
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Yet  so  it  is ;  so  you  and  the  world 

Have  settled  our  conditions ; 
I  grow  the  roses  that  you  wear. 

Here  ends  our  several  misaons. 

Than  you  the  stars  are  not  more  high. 

Not  farther  beyond  my  reaching ; 
The  utmost  world  of  the  imiverse 

Is  less  dumb  to  my  beseeching. 

Bst  what  makes  the  distance  'twixt  yon  and  me? 

I'd  swear  the  same  blood  is  flowing 
In  both  our  veins ;  mine  is  noble  as  yours,  — 

'Tis  true,  and  worth  the  showing. 

You  shudder  to  hear  me  babbling  so,  — 

I  would  not  offend  you,  madam. 
But  still  I  protest  we  are  kith  and  khU  — 

You're  but  five  years  later  from — Adam. 

In  mentioning  parallels  in  this  way,  I  do  not  intend  to  impute 
to  Mr.  Watson  the  sin  of  imitation,  for  he  is  in  no  sense  amen- 
able to  that  charge.  He  has  some  of  the  terse  fancy  of  Aldrich; 
some  of  the  startfing  tragic-horror  of  Fladi ;  and  some  of  the 
melodious  abandon  of  Owen  Meredith ;  but  yet  he  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  sense  to  have  borrowed  these  qualities  from  these 
authors. 


JOHN  H.  WHEELER. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  native  of  Murfreesboro',  North  Carolina ; 
was  before  the  war  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua;  and 
was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to 
•the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  has  written  two  works :  — 

1.  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  from  1584  to  185 1 
7vith  Biographical  Sketches  of  her  Distinguished  Statesmen 
Jurists^  Soldier  Si  etCy  which  was  publidied  about  1854,  in  8vo. 

2.  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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MRS.  MARY  SCRIMZEOUR  WHITAKER. 

Mrs.  Whitabler,  n^e  Furman,  was  bom  in  Beaufort  District, 
South  Caolina,  but  early  in  life  removed  with  her  parents  to 
Sumter  District  ^le  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fiuman. 
Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Scrimzeour,  traces  back 
her  Hneage  to  Sn:  Archibald  Scrimzeour,  whose  male  descend- 
ants, under  the  old  riginuj  were  hereditary  standard-bearers 
the  Kings  of  Scotland.  The  name  Scrimzeoiu*,  or  Scrymegeour^ 
in  the  ancient  Scotch  dialect  signifies  hard-fighter,  and  was  given 
to  the  founder  of  the  family  on  account  of  his  bravery. 

Her  elementary  education  was  thorough,  and  she  very  early 
manifested  decided  literary  tastes,  making  history  a  special  study. 
Her  favourite  poets  were  Pope,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  Bums; 
but  Pope  was  her  model  poet,  and  did  much  to  fashion  her  ear- 
lier directions  ci  thought  and  forms  of  verse.  Of  the  older 
writers  she  took  to  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Massinger,  and  Shaks- 
peare ;  but  Milton's  pompous  march  and  supra-mundane  machi- 
nery never  found  favour  in  her  mind. 

Having  pursued  her  studies  at  home  up  to  the  period  of  dawn- 
ing womanhood,  she  passed  across  the  Atlantic,  with  her  parents 
and  two  younger  brothers,  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  her  ma- 
ternal ancestors.  They  took  lodgings  at  Abercrombie  Place, 
one  of  the  handsomest  parts  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
whidi  was  occupied  by  the  most  refined,  fashionable,  and  lite- 
rary classes.  Some  of  the  entourages  that  interested  and  therein 
had  influence  in  educating  our  young  poet,  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  stanzas — stanzas  that,  written  by  her  after  her  return 
to  America,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  history  and  a  specimen* 
of  her  poetic  art:  — 

Edina !  learning's  proudest  scat  I 
City  of  palaces !  in  thee 
What  monuments  of  royalty 
May  yet  the  wanderer  sadly  see  I 
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Armorial  bearings  balfdcCMedy 
Of  jwrespOB  tbjr  dwcUiapi  placid, 
Tbe  fpacioos  ooorty  within  whose  bovad 
The  mffd.  djal-stooe  b  foood. 
Where  treads  the  belted  Highlandrr  his  round. 

Old  Holjvood,  an  ffrj  widi  age. 
Where  is  th»  Idi^  Ibe  4^ie^  the  yage,- 
The  pciaody  train,  the  locd^  feast, 
Tbe  jest,  the  soi^  the  jovial  guest? 
And  this  was  Mary's  diamber !     Here 
Are  stin  her  r^;al  coach  and  diair, 
Tbe  wofk,  tis  said,  ofber  ftb  band 
A  fiided  tdic  still  doth  stand ; 
Sbfl  coidd  •  lnnfdow»  yet  no  pcaee,  rnMwd, 

On  yonder  hill,  what  Cving  forms 
Stand  sealptared !    The  fleet,  fiery  steed, 
TlMt  bore  bu  rider  boa^  widi  cotds 
A  bieccling  road  •  i  o*erwotn,  his  speed. 
Exbanstcd,  fidl&    Uis  straioii^  c^ie   . 
And  nostril  ^ead  ^)eak  agony. 
Dying,  he  vainly  strives  to  rise ; 
With  big  swoln  veins  he  straggling  lies, 
Behold  the  artist's  genius  with  the  poet's  ^m  f 

The  unpubiyied  poem  from  which  this  extract  is  iaken  ii 
entitled  The  Wandenr.  It  cootains  much  more  in  the  same 
vein ;  but  before  the  date  of  this  iprittea  record  of  oar  poet^s 
wanderings  there  occurred  man^r  things  beanng  direo^  up<xi 
her  rapidly^evelqping  mind. 

Social  Hfe  in  £dii^>uri^  is  pre-ontnentiy  Utenoy  lifie^  For 
nearly  a  century  it  has  been  a  city  of  phHosophers^  scholars,  and 
*  poets.  The  days  in  which  dte  subject  iA  this  dcetch  visited  it 
were  those  of  Professor  Wilson — the  Christopher  North  Sf  the 
Nodes  Amhrosiana  and  of  Blackwood's  ;  Campbell,  the  poet 
of  hope;  Robert  AinsHe,  the  fosterer  of  Mrs.  Heman's  genius; 
Professor  Moir,  the  Delta  of  Blaikwood's;  Burton,  the  histo- 
rian; Gilfillan,  the  genial  usher-in  of  young  poets;  die  Messrs. 
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Chambers,  with  their  Edinburgh  Journal;  and  a  host  of  lesser 
lights.  Into  the  charmed  drde  of  these  fine  geniuses  our  youth, 
ful  American  poet  was  introduced  and  received  with  cordiality. 

It  was  here  that  Miss  Furman  formed  die  acquaintance,  and 
soon  became  the  wife,  of  John  Miller,  Esquire,  a  distinguished 
young  advocate  of  the  Scotdsh  bar,  who,  about  the  date  of  tlieir 
marriage  —  the  tot  year  of  the  reign  of  Victoria — received  a 
commission  as  Attwney-General  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Nassau,  New  Providence  —  the 
place  of  Ins  official  residence  —  and  three  months  after  their 
marrii^e,  Mr.  Miller  fell  a  victim  to  ydlow  fever,  then  raging 
in  the  Bahamas. 

Thus  bereft  in  the  early  dawn  of  her  young  wifehood,  Mrs. 
Miller  returned  to  her  father's  home  in  Carohna,  and  lived  in 
widowhood  there  for  twelve  years. 

At  length,  having  devoted  this  fu-otracted  period  to  the  tender 
memories  of  the  past,  she  determined  to  ^serge  frcmi  her  seclu- 
sion, though  in  many  respects  it  was  del^btfiil  to  her,  by  accepting 
the  hand  of  Daniel  K.  Whitaker,  Esquire,  ^n — about  the  year 
1849 — editor  of  Th^  South^n  Quarterly  Review^  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  literary  circles  at  the  SouUl 

Since  then,  besides  occasional  poems  to  be  mentioned  else- 
where,. Mrs.  Whitaker  has  contributed  to  Gode^Sy  Graham^ s 
Arifa4r*s^  and  Sartai^Sy  Magazmes^  published  in  Pluladelphia, 
writing  always  under  her  own  name.  Her  sketches  of  Southern 
Itfe^  scenery,  and  manners,  published  in  those  pmodicals,  were 
so  popular  that  many  of  her  friends  wished  to  see  them  in  a  vol- 
ume, but  the  war  prevented  anything  being  done  in  the  matter. 
During  1S66  she  wrote  a  number  of  criticisms  upon  British  and 
American  poets,  n^ich  appeared  ecUtorially  in  the  Sunday  issues  • 
of  the  New  Orieans  Times,  and  were  well  received. 

Her  published  worics  are : — 

I.  Poems.  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  Ijfrics*- appeared  in 
1850.  The.  reading  world  was  not  impressed  widi  the  book ; 
and  ki  success  was  in  every  r^qpect  raiher  limited.    Igave  above 
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a  few  speckoens  of  this  author's  versification ;  and  the  mai^rid 
of  this  volun»  is  very  much  in  the  same  style  as  are  the  extracts 
frcwn  Tki  IVand^er^ 

2.  Albert  Hastings,  A  novel  —  appeared  in  1868,  having 
been  announced  for  the  year  befor.  The  story  is  designed  to 
illustraite  Southern  life,  society,  and  scen^y;  and  opens  in  the 
pine  holds  of  Sot^  Carolina.  Thence  the  hei^  goes  to  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  where  we  are  in  a  ctime  coore  tropical  still. 
Here  he  meets  with  a  young  Englishman,  who  dies  o£  yellow 
fever ;  and  dying  b^s  Hastings  to  deHver  a  letter  to  his  fanaily 
in  England.  This  mission  takes  us  to  Europe*  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  so  many  and  dififecestt  climes. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  very  diversity  of  opinions  excited 
by  anindividual  is  the  best  proof  of  the  iact  that  he  ha^  some- 
thing in  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  he.  oi 
whom  there  exist  no  very  decided  opiiuons  both  for  and  against, 
is  not  "wortih  knowij^ .  The  rule  has  some  pertinency  when 
made  to  apply  to  books;  and  would  be  equally  valuable  in  being 
equally  conclusive  did  writers  of  book-notices  give  invariably  their 
own  opinions.  This  is  not  always  the  case ;  hence  the  rule  is  c^ 
less  use  to  us.  Still,  as  of  some  value,  I  propose  to  give  a  brace 
of  iiotices  of  this  novel  The  first  is  firom  the  New  Orleans  Times, 
from  which  we  might  expect  favourable  critkism,  if  any..  ITie 
Times  says:  "It  is  firee  ifrom  the  vices  of  the  sentimental  school 
of  novelists  who  appeal  to  the  passions  mainly  for  success  and 
excite  the  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  by  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions of  life  and  manners.  It  has  not  a  tinge  of  the  gross  immor- 
alities of  tiiat  class  of  novels.  The  interest  it  awakens  in  the 
course  of  events  narrated,  is  human,  strong,  and  well  sustained 
throughout,  and  not  nK»rbid  and  unnatural ;  its  style,  pure,  chaste, 
elegant,  and  flowing,  is  void  of  affectation.  We  see  in  it  no 
traces  of  the  Carlyle  and  Emerson  school,  which  some  of  our 
novelists  have  copied  and  by  whidi  they  hope  to  conceal  their 
poverty  of  thought  by  a  certain  pomp  of  learned  and  absdruse 
terms  and  unintelligible  fcHins  of  speedu    *    •     .    .    N^&e  of 
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the  diaracters  of  this  work  are  superfluous.  Each  has  a  part  to 
perform,  and  each  contributes  something  important  to  the  grand 
result  that  is  to  be  reached.  The  history  of  each  individual  is 
folly  told  as  far  as  the  reader  is  interested  in  knowing  it,  and  we 
are  not  left  in  the  dark,  as  Mrs.  Muhlbach  often  leaves  ns^  on  so 
material  a  point.  Tht  whole  region  of  modem  fiction  will  not 
present  us  with  three  more  finely  drawn  female  diaracters  than 
Emily  Lovel,  Valerie  de  Mar,  and  GeraWitte  Ruthboume,  and 
the  witchery  with  which  Roxamia  holds  us  captive  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Diana  Verndn  herself.  The  author  must  have 
been  a  traveller  in  the  old  country  as  well  as  the  new,  for  her 
descriptions  of  Englii^  and  Scotch,  and  even  Italian  scenery,  are 
as  perfect  as  those  pictures  which  she  gives  us  of  American  land- 
scapes. What  delineations  she  hds  given  us  of  tiie  whole  floral 
regions  oi  the  South  1  What  reproductions  of  her  unrivalled  and 
variegated  forests!  In  this  department — where  excellence  is 
rare — it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  is  not  surpassed, 
if  she  is  equalled,  by  any  American  writer," 

This  is  approval  the  most  decided,  pronofu^^  and  specific,  — 
enough  in  all  three  directions  to  gratify  a  very  large,  if  not  tiie 
largest,  ambition.  It  is  praise  so  high,  indeed,  that  it  is  at  least 
safe  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  borne  out  by  a  corresponding 
success  in  the  book  market. 

The  second  notice  I  propose  to  give  is  from  The  Round 
Table  of  New  York,  a  journal  that  frequently  deals  favourably 
with  Southern  authors  and  Soutiiem  books,  more  so  by  far  than 
the  Northern  press  generally.     I  give  this  notice  entire : — 

"Amid  the  influx  of  trash  which  ever  since  the  war  has  frothed 
over  into  print,  Albert  Hastings  rises  proudly  eminent  as  the 
best  example  yet  of  how  badly  a  Southerner  can  write,  yet  be  dis- 
tinctly a  Southerner.  For  prolixity,  pretentiousness,  utter  free- 
dom from  excellence  of  any  sort,  and  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness in  every  branch  of  balderdash,  it  stands  aloof  and  alotie^ 
*  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  its  own  originality.'  We  recommend 
it  above  everything  we  know  to  dassas  in  rhetoric,  as  a  oorai^te 
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though  somewhat  voluminous  compend  of  what  not  to  write  and 
what  not  to  read  After  earning,  we  doubt  not,  the  proud  title 
of  being  the  only  person  who  will  ever  be  able  to  say  he  has  read 
it  through,  we  remember  just  one  thrilling  incident,  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  forgotten.  The  inevitable  villains,  plotting  to  rob 
the  indispensable  angel  of  the  story  of  her  usual  large  foftune, 
evolve  the  naaster-stroke  oi  fabricating  a  wUl  antcrwr  in  date  to 
the  one  under  which  she  holds.  We  have  long  since  forgotten 
whether  they  succeeded;  such  genius  deserved  to  succe^;  and 
we  hope  Mrs.  Scrimzeour-Whitaker  duly  rewarded  it  The  book 
is  the  most  coo^licated  and  desperate  case  of  ca^oethu  scribendi 
we  ever  saw — a  garden  of  sillines* — a  curiosity  xA  paorbid  lite- 
rary pathology — a  printed  vacuum.'' 

Tliis  is  worthy  in  its  way  of  Edgar  Poe's  keenest  and  least 
m^ciful  blade.  As  to  the  case  in  content,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Ovid's  suggestive  rule  will  apply: — In  medio  tutissimus  ibis; 
and  that  midway  between  the  Laudaturab  his  on  the  one  extreme 
and  the  Culpatur  ab  ilUson  the  other* —  '<  ample  room  and  verge 
enough, "  to  be  sure — lies  the  desirable  mean. 

I  see  it  slated  that  Mrs.  Whitaker  has  another  novel  ready  for 
the  press;  but  the  title  and  exact  scope  have  not  transpired  yet. 


MISS  SARAH  J.  C.  WHiTTLESLEY. 

The  town  of  Williamston,  in  Martin  County,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  is  the  birth-place  of  Miss  Whit- 
tlesley. 

She  has  written  a  great  deal  for  the  periodical  press,  and  has 
repeatedly  carried  off  prizes  for  stories  adapted  to  serial  publica- 
tion d  lafeuUleton, 

Her  books  are  these  :  — 

1.  Heart-drops  from  Memory s  Urn.  A  volume  of  miscella- 
neous poems,  published  in  1S52. 

2.  The^  Sfyr^nger's  Stratagem^  or  the  JPouble  Deceit^  and  other 
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Stories,  This,  as  its  title  imports,  is  composite  —  made  up  of  a 
number  of  stories.     It  appeared  in  i860. 

3.  Herbert  Hamilton^  or  the  Bos  Bleu.  A  ^ort  novel,  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1867. 

4.  Bertha  the  Beauty,  This  story  has  appeared  in  The  Field 
and  Fireside  and  now  awaits  a  publisher  in  book  form. 

5.  Spring-Buds  and  Summer  Blossoms.  A  vohime  of  unpub- 
lished poems. 

6.  The  Unwedded  Wife,  like  Bertha  the  Beauty^  this  awaits 
a  publisher. 

7.  Stellds  Stepmoth&  is  a  novel  now  in  preparation. 
Besides  these  more  extended  works  or  larger  collections,  Miss 

Whittlesley  has  written  quite  a  number  of  prize  tales ;  such  as 
The  Maid  of  Myrtle  Vale^  Ifie  Hidden  Heart,  {md  RegimhTs 
Revenge ;  and  several  that  have  had  successful  runs  in  the  tale- 
publishing  weeklies — Alice  Afton,  Fifty  Thousand  and  Failure, 
and  The  Counsellor  Cousin  among  the  number. 

Miss  Whittlesley  is  strongly  Southern  in  her  feelings,  tastes, 
and  style  generally.  In  a  lyric  written  in  Aleicandria,  where  she 
now  resides  and  has  been  for  some  years,  she  gives  the  following 
literal  vent  to  that  partiality :  — 

And  I  long  to  go  back  to  the  beautiful  ways 

Of  my  beautifiil  South ; 
I'm  weary  of  waiting,  and  wrathftil  dttys, 

And  of  woe's  wide  mouth  ! 
Sweet,  sweet  Carolma !  I'm  yearning  for  thee^ 

Dear  love  of  life's  mom ; 
None  other  can  ever  be  Home  to  me — 

Home  where  I  was  bom. 

I  give  The  Ruined  Castle,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss  Whit- 
tlesle/s  verse,  entire  :  — 

The  lights  went  out  in  its  festal  halls, 
And  the  sable  of  sorrow  was  hung  on  its  walls, 
At  the  midnight  of  many  and  inany  long  years  —  yes,  many  long  years  ago ; 
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The  lights  went  out,  and  the  darkness  fdl. 
And  down  the  black  arches  the  midn^t  beU, 
From  the  tem]de  of  Fate,  tolled  a  last  farewell 
To  the  guests  in  its  banquet  haU% 
Who  fled  from  its  woe-draped  walls  — 
At  the  midnight  of  many  and  many  long  years — ^yes,  many  long  years  ago—* 
V         Who  never  have  met,  and  never  will  meet 
Again,  in  that  castle,  I  know ! 

No !  no  ! 
Never  again,  as  in  years*  long  years  ago  ] 

Not  one  hath  since  echoed  its  still  corridors, 

And  lighted  the  lamps  on  the  aisle  of  the  years. 
And  the  gold  candelabra  never  again,  no  never  again  wfll  glow  I 

For  round  the  lone  Castle  the  shadows  of  care, 

And  through  the  dim  ardiway  the  damp  of  despair 

Have  laden  and  poisoned  the  midn^ht  air. 

And  none  can  now  ever  relume 

The  lights  in  the  nitrous  gloom ; 
So  the  gold  candelabra  never  again,  no,  never  again  will  glow 

Through  the  still  galleries  and  the  solemn  archways  *■ 

That  wind  in  that  castle  of  woe ! 
No!  no! 

Never  again,  as  in  years,  long  years  ago  ! 

And  all  through  the  night^tide,  and  all  through  the  day. 

Where  the  taper  of  Thought  throws  its  spectral  ray. 
O'er  the  pictures  of  Memory  that  hax^  on  the  walls,  as  in  many  long  years  ago^ 

The  hammer  of  feeling  is  sounding  for  aye. 

On  the  cof&n  of  Hppe,  through  the  night  and  the  day. 

And  the  lone  dove  of  Sorrow  is  moaning  alway. 

Far  up  in  its  desolate  tower, 

A  dirge  for  the  midnight  hour — 
The  midnight  of  many  and  many  long  years — yes,  many  long  years  ago — 

When  the  gold  candelabra  of  Love  went  out. 

And  never  again  will  glow  ! 
No  1  no  ! 

Never  again,  in  that  ruined  heart  castle  of  woe  I 

Never  again,  as  in  years,  longyears  ago  ! 
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CALVIN   H.  WILEY. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  WiLjEY  is  the  man  to  whom  the  cause  of  com- 
mon-school education  in  his  own  state  is  the  most  deeply  in- 
debted. Nor  has  this  influence  been  confined  to  his  own  state, 
but  the  South  has  felt  it ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  common-school 
education,  but  extends  to  education  in  general,  and  to  literature 
itself. 

Mr.  Wiley  was  bom  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1819 ;  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
that  state,  located  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  1S40.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity he  studied  law,  and  obtained  his  license  to  practice  soon 
after  graduation. 

In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again  in 
1852.  At  the  ensuing  session  [1852-53]  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  created,  and  he  was 
elected  to  it  by  the  Legklature.  The  term  was  for  two 
years  and  he  was  six  times  re-elected  by  a  vote  almost  unani- 
mous. So  successful  and  satisfactory  was  his  administration  of 
this  superintendency  that  every  one  of  Ae  five  governors  under 
whom  he  served  made  commendatory  mention  of  it ;  and  the 
press  of  the  entire  state  expressed  its  approbation  in  equally 
favourable  terms.  So  efficient  was  the  system  that  the  schools 
were  k^pt  in  regular  operation  diroughout  the  entire  war  of  four 
years,  a  fact  which  I  believe  no  other  Southern  state  can  boast. 

In  1856  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 

Since  the  war,  until  the  last  reconstruction,  he  was  connected 
with  the  State  Board  of  JLitCTaturc,  bemg  a  member  of  it  under 
Governor  Worth. 

He  has  been  connected,  as  associate  editor,  with  several 
journals,  and  has  published  quite  a  number  of  pamphlets.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, which  published  2i  Journal,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
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tors.  The  association  and  \is  Journal  kept  up  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  the  war  Mr,  Wiley  was  the  prime  mover  in 
establishing  at  Greensboro  a  publishing-house  to  supply  the  state 
with  text-books;  also  in  organizing  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
an  Educational  Association  for  the  Confederacy.  This  soon 
fell  throu^ 

Mr.  Wiley's  literary  labours  in  boc^  form  are :  — 

1.  Akmwuc^  or  The  Great  and  Final  Efcperitntni,  A  histo- 
rical novel,  which  was  published  by  the  Harpers  in  .1847.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  author's  own  country,  the  time  bemg  thai  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  1 7  76.  It  had  decided  «ucces%  thoi^h 
its  popularity  was  in  some  degree  local  The  author  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  having  perfea  knowledge  of  his  localities 
and  peoples,  with  their  nationalities  and  other  general  character- 
istics. The  only  invention  required  was  the  plot,  and  that  was 
in  some  degree  historical. 

2.  Roanoke,  or  WJiere  is  Utopia?  This  also  is  a  historical 
novel,  like  the  precedii^,  and  was  published  about  1850  by 
Peterson  of  Philadelphia.  It  had  appeared  seriaUy  in  Sartairis 
Magazine  during  the  year  1848. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Reader.  A  familiar  descriptive  history 
of  that  state,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  appeared  in 
185 1.  It  is  mtended  to  make  the  people  of  that  state  familiar 
with  the  character  and  resources  of  the  state^  its  eaiiier  legends, 
and  later  characteristics;  and  to  foster  love  of  home  and  to  aid 
in  industrial  and  moral  progress.  The  book  has  had  a  large 
and  permanent  sale,  and  is  doing — as  it  has  done — a  great  deal 
of  good  in  its  own  hiunble  way. 

4.  Scriptural  Views  of  National  Trials — was  published  in 
Greensboro  during  the  war  {1863^4],  in  Confederate  times 
and  in  Confederate  style. 
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MRS.  MARY  BUSHNELL  WILLIAMS. 

Among  the  futtdre  female  poets  of  flie  South,  I  expect  Mrs. 
Williams  to  occupj  a  high  position.  In  the  elements  of  hope 
—  the  postulates  of  promise — I  know  of  no  individual  who 
stands  as  fairly  as  she.  She  has  not  published  a  book  yet,  but 
has  done  more  -r-  she  has  written  genuine  poems. 

The  Serfs  of  Chat^ney  is  the  finest  of  her  poems  that  I  have 
seen ;  and  had  I  originally  met  with  it  in  a  volume  containing 
Godiva^  I  should  have  thought  it  by  no  means  out  of  place.  I 
have  not  space  for  the  poem  entire,  and  can  give  only  a  short 
extract  or  two  to  indicate  the  literary  style  and  tone  of  the 
poem.  The  legend  of  the  Serfs  of  Qiat^ney,  I  assume  to  be 
generally  well-known.  The  introductory  Hues  of  Mrs.  Williams's 
poem  are, — 

In  the  labyrinth  of  ages,  through  the  clinging  dostt  of  Time, 

Ever  and  ancm  there  ^Murkle  jewds  of  some  life  sublime ; 

And  their  radiance  stirs  our  pulses,  and  the  heart  with  sudden  stftrt 

Turitf  from  Life's  thrice-sodden  banquet  to  its  being's  nobler  part ; 

And  then  quickly  we  remember,  like  some  clarion-voiced  rhyme, 

All  those  lives  whose  full  completeness  shames  our  sordid,  wasted 

prime. 
Greying  in  the  arid  hi^^iway,  yet  the  eyo  can  gather  light 
From  the  worlds  of  starry  brightness,  in  (heir  solemn  spheiic  flight ; 
And  the  sinking  soul  grows  stronger  for  some  noble  tourneys  won. 
And  the  full  heart  grows  diviner  that  divinest  deeds  were  done. 
Then  we  cry,  *'  Oh,  thanks  my  brother  of  the  noble  act  and  name, 
For  my  stranded  soul  leaps  upward  on  the  surges  of  thy  fame ; 
Upward  from  the  slough  of  custom,  from  the  narrow,  sordid  strife ; 
.  Upward  to  the  high  Endeavovr,  and  the  victor's  crowoed  life." 
Thank  Thee,  God  1  for  men  and  women  who  with  cl^ear  prophetic 

eye. 
Through  the  blindmg  mists  of  Error,  traqe  some  revelations  high. 
Thank  Thee  for  the  deqper  meaning,  to  their  earnest  souls  made  plain ; 
Meanings  yet  which  never  prophet  lived,  or  wrought,  or  song,  in  vain ; 
For  some  heart  the  burthen  gathers,  and  the  answering  edioes  roll, 


Till  the  high  Evangel  wakens  life  in  some  heroic  souL 
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This  is  as  profound  as  Mrs  Browning  and  as  hopeful  as 
Tennyson ;  and  has  some  merits  equal  to  cither.  I  pass  over 
the  progress  of  the  legend  until  we  reach  the  audience-chamber 
of  "the  lion-hearted  Regent,  peerless  BlaiKhe  of  suony  France," 
where  the  suppUand  serf  kneels  in  behalf  of  h«-  suffering 
class, — 

i 

Ah  !  the  sunlight  grovs  no  fainter  since  that  autitmn  day  of  fete. 
When  through  oriel  windows  glancing  o'er  thy  hall^  of  reg^  states 
It  beheld  the  radiant  glances^  waving  plumes  of  da^e  and  knight. 
Lordly  priest  and  haughty  baron,  and  one  woful,  piteous  sight. 
Where  a  wild-eyed  woman  kneding  with  uplifted  arms  of  prajrer. 
Shrieked  alternate  prayer  and  cnx^s  on  the  silken  perfumed  air :  — 

"  Jesu  !  Qeeen  1  Is  there  no  mercy  for  the  serfis  of  Chat^ncy  ? 
Ah,  we  strove  to  make  a  harvest,  starved  and  wrought  from  day  to 

day; 
But  the  winds  and  rains  were  mighty,  mightier  than  we  peasant  beasts. 
Though  we  bore  the  pricking  harness  of  our  holy  lords,  the  priests. 

**  And  we  showed  them  hovels  enq>ty^  slimy  walls  and  rafters  bare^ 
Wailing  infants  famine-stricken,  mothers  in  their  dumb  despair; 
And  we  prayed  our  priestly  masters  for  a  little  time  and  trust. 
Kneeling  at  their  crimson  footstools,  with  our  &ces  in  the  dust    -. 

**  God  !  —  Their  scornful  laugh  waxed  louder,  —  *  There  are  chains  in 
Notre  Dame^ 
And  a  well  beneath  the  thapel  that  these  lying  cries  can  caJmJ 
From  their  fever-tdnted  pallets,  writhing  'neath  the  cursed  thong. 
Men  and  women,  aye,  e'en  infants,  driven  in  one  hdpless  throng 

"  To  Notre  Dame.  —  Beneath  a  chapel  in  a  cell  scarce  ten  feet  square ; 
There  they  pine  for  air  from  heaven,  and — Great  God  ! — my  Adolph 

there  I 
He,  my  little  fair-hdred  darlii^,  with  hfe  blue  eyes  glazed  by  fear,  — 
Ah  !  they  tore  him  firom  my  bosom,  tore  him  with  a  jibe  and  jeer. 

"  With  his  hot  tears  on  my  forehead,  and  his  weak  arms'  frantic  dasp. 
Christ !  the  wr^cfaes  struck  him  senseless  as  diey  tore-hini  firom  my 

gra^!. 
Queen,  thou  art  a  happy  mother,"  —  and  the  woman's  tone  was  wild. 
Sunk  to  one  low  wail  of  anguish,  —  "  God  protect  my  little  child." 
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The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  in  the  same  vein,  but  these 
portions  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  bom  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana,  in  1826.  Her  father,  Judge  Charles  Bushnell,  was  a 
native  of  Boston ;  and  her  mother  was  a  descendent  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Creole  families  that  settled  in  Louisiana  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  Miss  Bushnell' s  parents  being  wealthy  and 
ambitious,  bestowed  the  greatest  care  upon  her  education ;  and 
for  many  years  ^e  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  that  distinguished 
linguist  and  teacher,  Professor  Alexander  Dimitry.  ^e  was 
that  professor's  favourite  pupil,  and  under  his  tuition  became 
familiar  with  the  modem  languages  usually  taught,  and  de- 
veloped a  decided  taste  for  literature.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
ladies  in  the  South  ^o  have  so  careful  a  knowledge  of  books, 
who  are  so  accomplished  in  general,  and  who  possess  at  the 
same  time  so  much  of  those  endearing  graces  which  lend  to 
woman  her  highest  charm.  Miss  Bushnell  became  Mrs.  Josiah 
P.  Williams  several  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  lived 
principally  in  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  ample  means,  imtil  the  hand  of  Death  deprived  her  of 
husband  and  son,  and  the  hand  of  War  swept  away  much  of  the 
wealth  that  they  enjoyed.  I  believe  since  the  war  she  frequently 
resides  some  portion  of  the  year  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Besides  poetry  she  writes  sketches  in  prose,  that  bear  the 
impress  of  the  same  gifls  that  mark  her  verse  —  the  same 
piquancy,  refinement,  and  rj[/^/^— *  iK>tbing  less  than  French 
will  convey  the  idea  here  —  that  appear  in  all  she  writes  and 
does. 


MRS.  AUGUSTA  EVANS  WILSON. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  nU  Augusta  J.  Evans,  was  bom  near  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  and  is  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  During  her 
infancy  her  father  removed  from  Georgia  to  Galveston,  Texas ; 
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and  soon  again  to  San  Antonio  in  the  same  state.  After  hto 
years  of  residence  in  the  West  he  returned  to  Geoi^gia,  and  finally 
settled  in  Alabama,  near  Mobile. 

Miss  Evans  made  her  dibut  as  a  writer  in  1855.  Her  first 
book  was  Inez,  a,  clever  fiction  of  some  interest,  but  of  more 
promise ;  so,  at  least,  the  pubKc  chose  to  decide  at  die  time. 
It  had,  however,  far  too  little  naturalness  in  it,  and  far  too  much 
pedantry  and  religious  argumentation  in  it  The  volume  was 
published  in  New  York  by  fiie  Harpers.  Its  reception  was 
very  quiet  Since  her  more  recent  and  brilliant  successes,  the 
debutante  of  that  time  may  hear  that  apathy  referred  to  without 
a  shadow  of  annoyance.  The  book  was  a  failure.  Tke  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  summed  up  its  opinion  of  Ines  in  these  words : 
"There  is  not  a  natural  character  and  scarcely  a  natma!  phrase 
in  the  whole  volume." 

Nobody  read  Inez;  hence  the  umversifl  Waking  up  when 
Beulah  appeared  in  1859.     That  was  a  complete  success. 

Everybody  read  Beulah.  It  ran  through  ten  or  fifteen  e<S- 
tions,  possibly  more,  in  a  few  months.  Its  fi^esh,  vigorous  style 
stimulated  a  lively  interest  There  was  living  diought  in  the 
book.  That  was  novel.  The  strong  vdta  of  psychological 
reasoning  dashed  the  enthusiasm  of  many  readers  of  love- 
stories;  bAt  still  everybody  read  it  Those  who  did  not  Under- 
stand it  desired  to  appear  to  do  so ;  while  those  who  did  under- 
stand it  enjoyed  it 

The  many  had  recently  read  Jane  Eyre,  and  ShirUy,  and 
VUlette,  with  admiratton.  The  author  of  Beulah  was  slyled  the 
Charlotte  Bronte  of  America. 

The  compliment  had  some  meaning  in  it. 

The  character  of  Beulah,  the  heroine,  was  assumed  to  be  that 
of  the  author.  Many  fancied  Beulah  to  be  to  a  great  degree 
autobiographical.  To  distinguish  her  from  Miss  Evans  of  Eng- 
land—-Maiy  A.  Evans,  who,  binder  ihe  nam  de  flume  of  George 
Eiiot,  was  winning  notoriety  and  favour  with  her  Ad^m  Sede 
and  The  Mill  on  the  Fkss,  but  whose  nom  was  hardly,  known  a 
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we^  in  adv^mce  of  her  name-r-to  distinguish,  I  rep^t,  die 
American  author  from,  the  English,  the  former  was  constantly 
designated — until  her  marriage,  at  least — as  Beulah  Evans. 

The  heroine  is  an  intellectual  wdman,  {wroud,  seltreliant,  ambi- 
tious, skeptical,  and  suffering.  False  pride  makes  her  unhappy, 
and  keeps  her  so.  The  problem  of  the  soul  and  its  relations  to 
God  through  Christianity  are  discussed  with  a  striking  boldness. 
Those  problems  of  psycbcdogy,  upon  which  so  much  is  thought 
and  so  little  said  by  every  thinking  person,  are  handled  with 
very  clever  skill ;  and  s(»nething  of  pedantty,  perhaps.  They 
are  left,  in  the  end,  just  where  rationalism  must,  if  ever,  leave 
them — at  the  gates  ctf  prayer*  JBeulah  Itft  tliem  there;  and  in 
the  new  peace  of  soul  becomes  a  better  and  happier  woman. 
The  book  was  free  from  sentimentality — the  sentimentality  of 
popular  novels — and  this,  with  die  thinking,  told  in  its  favour. 
Bstdah  was  a  success,  and  deserved  to  be.  Almost  any  reader 
of  contemporary  literature  will  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  he 
has  not  read  it. 

In  1S64  appeared  Macaria^  her  third  novel.  Written  and 
published  durii^  the  war^  with  a  reference  to  the  war*feeling,  it 
mi^t  have  owed  some  oi  its  inmiediatje  popularity  to  these  cir- 
cumstances* 

Macaria  tets  die  same  vigour,  elevation,  and  sufiering  that 
characterized  Beulah;  with  this  difference)  that  its  vigour  is 
steadier,  its  elevation  more  stem,  and  its  snffering  mot*e  aimless. 
It  is  again  the  story,  of  a  woman's  love,  pride,  self-sacrifice,  suf- 
fering, and,  I  should  be  pleased  to  add,  of  triumph ;  but  we  lay 
down  the  volume  with  the  painful  feeling  that  the  suffering  is 
not  paid  for.  Parallel  with  the  sorrowing  life  of  the  heroine, 
Irene  Huntingdon,  runs  a  similar  life  of  manhood's  trial  and  tor- 
ture in  Russell  Aubrey.  They  impress  one  like  brother  and 
sister.  There  are  at  least  four  other  characters  in  the  book  that 
wear  on  through  life  widi-  the  same  fate — love  without  hope. 
In  general,  one  feels  that  the  sacrifices  are  too  dear ;  that  life, 
after  all,  is  hardly  wordi.   It  is  the  same  feeling  that  I  personally 
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have  experienced  on  dosing  several  of  the  novels  of  Goethe. 
There  is  too  little  hope,  and  too  much  heart-corroding  care. 
There  is  too  much  iron  in  the  book.  It  may  do  to  console  the 
failing  end  of  an  unsuccessful  life ;  but  the  young  would  better 
have  something  brighter. 

The  story,  however,  is  admirably  told;  and  I  claim  the  privi- 
l^e  of  thanking  Miss  Evans,  in  the  name  of  her  thousands  of 
admirers,  for  one  of  tiie  purest,  most  vigorous,  and  striking 
fictions  that  we  have  had  since  No  Name,  by  Wilkie  C9llins. 
The  scene-painting  is  in  the  hi^est  style  of  literary  art  The 
delineations  are  very  fine,  especially  tiie  female  characters,  which 
stand  out  like  classic  portraits.  The  style  is  elevated — a  little 
ambitious  to  be  sure,  but  vigorous  and  direct  The  torn  is 
purity  itself  The  pathos  is  the  strong  point  of  the  book.  It  is 
admirable ;  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
for  some  years.  The  hospital  scenes  are  perfect  gems  of  pathos. 
The  iron  will  of  Aubrey,  the  haughty  spirit  of  Irene,  the  demo- 
niacal selfishness  of  her  father,  the  flippancy  of  her  betKrthed 
cousin,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artists,  the  resgnation  of  Aubrey's 
blind  mother — all  these  things  could  not  have  been  painted 
more  powerfully.     This  power  of  characterization  is  wonderfiil. 

Amid  so  many  excellencies  I  am  reluctant  to  mention  faults ; 
but,  as  a  part  of  the  truth,  I  shall  give  them  firankly. 

The  book  is  learned;  and  sirhitn  that  is  too  apparent  in  a 
novel,  men  vdll  say —  e^)ecially  if  it  is  written  by  a  woman  — 
that  it  is  pedantic.  It  is  a  kind  of  spite  they  indulge  in.  In  Ma- 
caria  the  allusions  are  very  numerous,  always  appropriate,  and 
often  very  striking,  but  are  firequentiy  so  recondite  that  the 
reader  must  pause  a  moment  to  recall  tiie  fisuls  referred  to.  In 
a  large  number  of  th^n,  the  original  facts  are  not  known  to  the 
million  at  all,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  allu^on  is  lost  until 
a  cyclopaedia  can  be  referred  to.  Iliis  is  a  grave  fault  in  a  book 
written  for  the  general  reader.  Most  of  the  following  are  of  tins 
class — "the  Arabic  Alsirat,"  "the  Cridavana  meadows,"  **the 
Ter^im  <rf  the  East,"  "  the  laburnum  of  ConstantinCyV  "tfie 
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folded  Norse  Ragraurok,"  ^*  the  Mingard  Seipent,"  "  mystic  San- 
graal,"  ''tlie  trembling  Jl/yjAs,"  "the  sad-eyed  Epcj^tae,"  "the 
sacred  Gnomides,"  " ihe  lonely  ice-^irt  Maijelen-see,"  "far-famed 
Circassians  of  Kabarda^"  "Bensalem,"  "Malbolge,"  "dreary 
caverns  of  the  Agathyrsi,"  "  dusty  crypts  of  Luxor,"  "  the  great 
Lampadrome  of  lifejV' "  the  potent  spell  of  Indian  0-U-M,  or 
mystic  Agia,"  "Tahiaudish  ^lamhamj^rash."  The  many  do 
not,  and  should  not  be  expected  to,  know  all  about  all  these 
things ;  and,  whether  they  should  or  not,  they  won't  do  it 

There  are  a  few  personal  references  open  to  a  sknilar  objec- 
tion; such  as  Damastes,  Ladon,  Uliegh  Beigh,  Dolce,  St. 
Gilgen,  Sage  of  Sinope,  Borodino,  Chelonis,  Quetelet,  Serrurier, 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  Lerouil^  Pingue,  Lilienthal,  Torquemada, 
Struve,  Jussieu,  Argelander,  Bessel,  Griselda,  Diogenes,  Teu- 
felsdro<±h,  and — I  am  aftaid  of  becoming  tedious — several 
others- 
Then  there  are  a  few  wOrds  that,  in  a  work  on  philosophy, 
would  not  seem  odd,  but  that  do  seem  so  in  a  novel ;  such  as, 
Moirae  (for  Fates),  thanatoid,  troglodyte,  Egyptic,  neophyte, 
chrysolagist,  adumbrate,  and  dubiety. 

Once  in  awhile  the  intention  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  to 
astonish ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Perish  the  microcosm 
in  die  limitless  macrocosm,  and  sink  the  feeble  earthly  segregate 
in  the  boundless,  rushing,  choral  aggregation  ! "     * 

I  know  men  who  would  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  call  that  non- 
sense. 

One  perceives  somediing  Plutonian  in  the  humour  of  naming 
ahorse  "  Erebus ; "  but  when  something  is  pronounced  to  be  "as 
gloomy  and  spectral  as  Sheol,"  one  feels  that  the  phraseology, 
for  a  wcHnan's,  is  a  httle  sev€r€,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  hero  quotes  Latin,  without  trandating  it,  to  his  aged 
mother,  and  agam  to  a  girl  in  her  earlier  teens.  This  was  less 
than  one,  might  have  reasonably  expected  of  so  sensible  a  y^rmth 
as  Russdl.  But  that  same  aged  mother  vindicates  her  intefi^K^- 
tuEl  digm^bfT  talkit^  of  ftligion  son»ewhait  in  the  style  in  which 
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a  doctor  of  divinty  or  a  professes  of  polemics  might  lecture  Us 
senior  classes. 

Apart  from  my  objection  to  the  Goedian  merale  ^Macaria^ 
I  have  but  one  single  objection  to  it  as  a  work  of  art  That  is 
the  unrelenting  vindictiveness  of  Mr.  Huntingdon  towards  the 
object  of  his  early  love,  the  gentle  and  scprowing  Amy.  This  is 
so  unlike  genuine  manhood — jdie  manhood,  indeed,  that  else- 
where appears  in  his  own  nature —  that  I  venture  die  opinion 
that  no  masculine  genius  would  have  ever  dared  to  present  such 
a  monstrous  creation.  I  do  not  forget  diat  die  Byronic  school 
maintain  diat 

Love  is  quelled,  when  unrequited. 
By  the  rbing  pulse  of  Jlorn. 

But,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  might  be  true, 
this  scorn  cannot  live  with  such  withering  acrimony  through 
years ;  years  diat  bring  with  them  the  sorrows  of  a  fadling  and 
unfortunate  life — the  humiliation  of  becoming  a  felon's  wife,  the 
crushing  load  of  domestic  afflictions,  exclusion  from  sodety, 
physical  suffering,  want,  and  blindness.  In  the  name  of  man- 
hood, I  protest.  Such  imf^acable  mal^ity  of  heart  may  be 
Byronic,  or  Satanic,  but  it  is  not  human  manhood. 

One  point  more  and  I  have  done  with  fault-findii^.  The 
author,  whose  style  is  fine,  sometimes  permits  her  characters  to 
use  such  expressions  as,  "  Those  kind  of  airs"  (p.  9),  "It  is  only 
me'^  (p.  2i),  "I  think  I  had  better  go  back"  (p.  43)  — all  which 
ia  directiy  in  the  face  of  syntax.  In  two  places  wc  have  **  beside  " 
for  "besides;"  and  once  "lay"  is  used  for  "lie."  Of  course, 
Mrs.  Wilsot)  is  aware  of  these  things,  and  inserts  them  design- 
edly ;  but  I  ol^ect  to  allowing  characters  to  use  »idi  ungram- 
matical  phrases,  unless  they  serve  to  define  character,  and  to 
stainp  grades  of  society.  Then  diey  arc  of  course  appropriate. 
Elsewhere  they  mar.  .       r      ..  •;:, 

In  1^6  appeared  St,  Ehno,  Miss  Evaii^s  foizrdi  noveL  Here 
the  heroine,  Bdna,  k  anbdier  reproduction  of  the  author^  axxia-' 
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character  (the  word  is  my  own) ;  and,  like  Beidah  and  Irene, 
she  is  hard,  dignified,  self-sacrificing,  intellectual,  well-read,  and 
abounding  in  quotations.  The  book  is  superior  to  Macaria^  in 
having  same  hope  in  it,  Macaria  has  none.  Both  are  learned, 
and  the  learning  of  Macaria  is  more  far-fetched  and  unwomanly 
than  that  of  St,  Elmo,  The  same  excellencies  in  pathos  and 
scene-painting  are  to  be  found  in  this  last  that  made  the  others 
so  attractive  to  many  who  felt  drowsy  over  the  learning. 

The  opinions  of  the  press,  both  North  and  South,  have  been 
of  a  widely  diverse  nature.  No  book  published  by  a  Southern 
author  has  ever  elicited  such  spirited  criticism.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  admirers  laud  it  to  the  skies ;  and  8h  the  other,  its 
detractors  ridicule  it  with  merciless  severity.  Meanwhile  the 
book  is  a  success  to  both  author  and  publisher.  The  spirit  of 
Edgar  Poe  seems  to  have  impelled  some  of  the  Zoilian  pens 
that  have  contributed,  by  their  asperity,  to  make  St.  Elmo  the 
book  of  its  day.  The  decided  character  of  the  book  renders 
this  style  of  criticism  inevitable ;  its  genius  and  its  faults  being 
alike  tangible,  glaring,  and  provocative  of  partisanship.  The 
learning  found  on  every  page  is  well  worthy  of  admiration,  i^diile 
the  pedantry  tfiat  well-nigh  overshadows  even  the  learning  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  unmeasured  spite  and  ridicule  tiiat 
have  been  so  lavishly  visited  upon  it  One  evidence  of  its 
ability  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  diat  it  was  pithily  travestied,  in 
St,  Twelmo, 

Under  the  impulse  given  to  Miss  Evans's  popularity  by  die 
publication  of  a  uniform  edition  (rf  her  woiics,  her  publishers 
issued  Inez  in  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  during  1867.  It 
impresses  one  just  as  The  Professor — Jane  E)rre's  first  dreadful 
failure — when  republished  upon  the  strength  of  the  author's 
reputation,  won  by  other,  later,  and  better  books. 

Mrs.  Wilson  lives  about  three  miles  from  the  dty  of  Mobile. 
Societaily»  ^e  is  a  resident  of  the  city ;  is  the  centre  of  a  ^large 
circle  of  admiring  friends;  and  loves  her  home  with  pecaUar 
attacfament:    ^le  is    strong,  partisan,  m  hst .  nature^  and 
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earnestly  devoted  to  the  South-  Warmly  attadied  to  her 
native  state,  that  stsUie  is  proud  to  claim  her.  Fondly  cUi^ng 
to  her  own  home,  she  is  the  light  and  pride  of  it. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  i86S  that  this  gifted  author  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Mobile  and 
Montgcnnery  Railroad. 

She  has  been  styled  the  De  Stael  of  America ;  and,  like  that 
gifted  savan^  she  is  a  brilliant  talker,  and  converses  well  Her 
vein  of  conversation  and  language  range  above  the  popular  tone. 
Has  an  interesting  face,  expressive  of  thoughtfolness,  self-rdiaiKe 
and  repose ;  a  clear  forehead,  full  of  thought ;  dark  hair ;  dark- 
grey  eyes,  soiiiftimes  beaming  with  "  brave,  glad,  hopeful  light." 
The  general  exj^ression  of  her  features,  however,  is  decidedly 
grave.     Her  person  is  medium  in  height  and  size. 

Her  handwriting  is  clear,  legible,  vigorous,  precise,  uniform, 
and  showy.  It  has  a  look  both  elaborate  and  emphatic.  It 
reveals  even  more  character  than  her  person  does ;  indicating 
the  cultivated  woman  of  will,  system,  clearness,  and  energy  of 
thought;  a  perseverance -r- we  are  tempted  to  say  persistence — 
rare  in  woman ;  a  steadiness  and  remarkable  uniformity  of  man- 
ner ;  an  absence  of  all  levity ;  with  some  fondness  for  display 
and  eclat  Her  manuscript  looks  close,  though  not  crowded. 
Its  general  aj^arance  conveys  the  idea  of  practicalness  ratfier 
than  (A  sentiment  or  ornament ;  and  tiWis  we  may  take  to  be  true 
as  applied  to  herself.  The  invariable  legibility  indicates  clear- 
ness of  thought;  the  elaborateness  revesJs  perseverance  and 
will ;  the  vigour  of  stroke  is  but  a  form  of  showing  vigour  of 
mind. 


MISS   MARY  JANE   WINDLE. 

I  HAVE  seen  but  little  of  late  years  from  this  writer.  Her 
name  was  several  years  ago  coiistantly  to  be  seen  la  magazines 
and  periodicais  of -test,  permanent  s^te.     She  was  very  £»s0ttrT 
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ably  known  as  a  writer  of  sketches  and  tales,  and  occasionally 
poemi3*  In  1850  a  collection  of  her  sketches  was  published  in 
a  volume,  and  was  favourably  received  These  sketches  were 
characterized  as  graceftil  and  delicate.  The  accomplished 
author  of  Wdmen  ^f  the  South  includes  her  in  the  volume 
published  under  that  title  in  i860,  and  says  of  her :  — 

"  Miss  Windless  most  marked  characteristics  as  a  writer  are 
affluence  of  expression,  delineative  power,  and  exceeding  purity 
of  taste.  Though  a  sufferer  from  itt-health,  she  is  ever  faithful 
to  literary  pui^uits^  and  mindful  as  welled  all  social  and  domes- 
tic claims.'? 

Misft  Windle  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Dela^re,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  16th  of  February,  1825.  Early  in  life  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources,  she  sought  literature  as  a  means. 


MRS.    EMMA   MOFFETT  WYNNE. 

'  The  appearance  of  Crag-Font  in  1867  gave  Mrs.  Wynne  a 
position  among  the  young  writers  of  fiction  in  the  South.  A1-. 
though  this  novel  indicates  some  immaturity  and  inexperience, 
it  is  full  of  promise.  A  fertility  of  fancy  that  marks  most 
books  of  young  writers,  and  mars  many,  -is  apparent  here ;  but 
with  Mrs.  W)mne's  culture,  this  will  doubtless  q&ckly  pass 
away  under  the  pruning  of  severer  art.  While  in  itself  Crag- 
Font  does  not  contribute  greatly  to  her  literary  reputation, 
it  does  unmistakably  point  to  achievements  that  the  South  may 
delight  to  honour. 

Mrs.  W)nine,  n^e  Miss  Moffett,  is  a  native  of  Alabama ; 
and  was  born  on  the  5th  of  September,  1844.  EHiring  her  in- 
fancy her  father.  Major  Henry  Moffett,  moved  to  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  that  city  has  been  the  home  of  "his  daughter  since 
that  time.  She  was  always  a  good  student.  At  the  age  of  five 
die  was  one  year  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Caroline  I.ee  Hentz,  the  nov- 
^fet  a^d  teadier  of  the  West,  widi  whom  sh«  wtets  always  a 
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favourite.  During  her  school-life  sdie  was  noted  for  her  success 
in  study.  She  graduated  when  not  quite  sixteen  at  the  well- 
known  Patapsco  Institute  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  receiving 
a  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  French.  She  subsequently 
spent  some  time  at  Spingler  Institute,  Fifth  avenue,  in  New 
York  City,  under  the  tuition  of  tfie  best  masters,  devoting  her- 
self principally  to  the  study  of  music  and  the  languages. 
During  the  war  she  contributed  occasionally,  principally  poems, 
I  believe,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Lola,  to  The  Field  and 
Fireside,  then  published  in  Augusta.  In  1864  she  became  the 
wife  of  Major  V.  W.  Wynne,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  bar. 

In  person  Mi^  Wynne  is  described  as  possessing  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree  those  qualities  of  vivacity,  sprightUness,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  that,  combined  with  rare  mental,  moral,  and 
personal  charms,  go  so  far  to  render  the  Southern  lady  of 
culture  the  power  she  always  is  in  society.  Besides  an  unusual 
brilliancy  in  conversation,  she  is  possessed  of  the  gift  of  music, 
both  as  to  talent  and  culture,  that  renders  her  performances, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  far  above  the  excellence  usua 
among  amateurs  in  music. 

It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Wynne  is  engaged  upon  a  historical 
romance  touching  the  late  tragedy  of  Maximilian,  which  will 
doubtless  give  evidences  of  tfiose  powers  foreshadowed  in 
Crag'Fonll  The  tide  of  the  new  romance  has  not  transpired 
yet 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  25th.  of  November,  1818.  His  education,  as  far 
as  received  in  schools,  was  finished  there.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  came  as  a  part  of  his  fia.ther^s  family  to  America.  The 
family  settled  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  the  son  learned 
his  trade — that  of  watchmaker  and  jeweller.     At  nineteen  be 
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moved  to  Wisconsin,  and  znarried  there  in  1839.  After  six 
years'  residence  in  that  territory  he  moved  to  Hamburg,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  lived  five  years.  One  year  spent  as  a 
travelling  daguerrean  artist  brought  him  to  Lexington,  Georgia, 
his  present  place  of  residence.  He  has  evidently  littie  of  what 
phrenologists  call  Inhabitiveness.  He  has  a  family  now  too 
large  to  admit  conveniently  the  nomadic  life  of  his  earlier  years. 

His  first  published  efforts  at  verse  appeared  after  his  removal 
to  the  Northwest — about  his  twentieth  year.  He  has  contributed 
to  a  large  number  of  periodicals ;  among  them  The  Saturday 
Courier  and  The  Saturday  Post  of  Philadelj^ia,  and  The 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  It  is  in  the 
columns  of  the  last-named  that  he  has  become  very  widely 
known  to  Southern  readers. 

In  1859,  ^t  the  age  of  fcwty,  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled The  Ladye  Lillian^  and  Other  Poems^  a  small  book  of 
191  duodecimo  pages.  The  leading  poem  —  The  Ladye  Lillian 
— covers  sixty-three  pages;  and  is  a  mediaeval  legend  of  pas- 
sion, rivalry,  and  crime — the  approaches  of  good  and  evil  to 
the  human  soul,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  yiel^ng  to 
the  evil-— a  legendary  evolution  of  the  truth  that  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard.  The  theology  of  the  poem  is  rather 
monkish.  The  measure  adopted  is  exceedingly  difficult.  I 
give  an  illustrative  .stanza : — 

Like  houseless  spectres  rouad  and  round  the  tower 

The  rain-drenched  winds  go  shrieking. 
Shaking  the  trembling  casements  angrily. 
Beating  against  the  doors  importunately. 

Some  open  loop-hole  seeking. 
Where  they  may  enter  at  this  bitter  hour. 

This  stanza  runs  throughout  the  poem,  and  necessarily  falls 
short  at  many  points.  The  presentment  of  the  theme  is  vigor- 
ous ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  it  owes  very  little  to  the 
rhythmic  art  of  versification  for  its  effects. 
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Of  the  Other  Poems  I  select  Imsgen  as  a  (avousaUe  speci- 
men:— 

She  was  all  compact  of  Be«uty, 

Like  the  sunlight  and  the  flowers  i 
One  of  those  radiant  beings 

That  prove  this  world  of  ours 
Not  ntteriy  forsaken 

By  the  angel  host  of  God, 
Since  now  and  then  its  y8lle3r5 

By  their  holy  feet  are  trod. 
If  her  hair  was  black  and  glossy. 

Or  golden-hued  and  br^ht ; 
Or  if  her  eyes  were  azure. 

Or  dark  and  deep  as  Night, 
I  know  not  — this  truth  onty 

Do  I  know  or  care  to  kxsow; 
Never  a  loyelier  maiden 

Blest  this  weary  world  below. 
In  the  castle  ruled  ker  father. 

And  his  lands  stretched  miles  away : 
Mine  toiled  dowti  in'  a  handet 

For  his  daily  bread  each  day. 
Too  far  apart  were  we, 

Too  high  wert  thon  for  me, 
O  Lady  Imogen  I 

When  the  meadow  was  all  golden 

With  the  cowslips'  May-day-  bells^ 
And  the  sweet  breath  of  the  primrose 

Came  up  from  fragrant  dells; 
When  the  blackbird  and  the  throstle 

Whistled  cheerly  in  the  mom. 
And  the  sky-lark,  quivering  upwacd. 

Rose  singmg  from  the  com ; 
Then  whea  the  blessed  spring-time 

Filled  with  beauty  all  the  earth. 
From  her  father's  lordly  castle 

Would  this  maiden  wander  forth. 
Where  the  violets  were  blooming 

In  unfrequented  dells ; 
O'er  the  mead  where  aephyrs  pilfered 

Fragrance  from  the  cowslips'  bells, — 
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Wheresoever  Beauty  lisgered 

There  this  radiant  maiden  strayed, 
And  beauty  by  her  presence.  ^ 

More  beautiful  was  made. 
The  sunshine  looked  more  golden 

As  it  gleamed  around  her  head. 
And  the  grass  more  green  and  living 

Rose  up  beneath  her  tread ', 
And  the  flowers  more  bright  and  fragrant 

To  meet  her  coming  grew ; 
And  mad  with  love  and  music 

The  birds  about  her  flew. 
Oh  !  she  was  the  loveliest  maiden 

Thai  ever  eye  did  see ; 
She  was  sunshine,  she  was  music. 

She  was  all  the  world  to  me. 
But  she  never  knew  the  passion 

That  set  my  soul  aflame ; 
That  hid  me  by  the  hedge-row 

To  watch  whene'er  she  came, 
To  see  her  glorious  b^uty 

Like  a  star  from  heaven  go  by. 
Oh !  to  see  her  but  one  moment 

God  knows  that  I  would  die. 
•  Oh,  peerless  Imogen ! 

They  bore  her  to  the  Abbey 

With  the  pomp  of  princely  woe,  ' 
With  steeds  and  hearse  and  showy  pall. 

And  white  plimies  drooping  low. 
And  high,  proud  heads  were  bending 

In  her  funeral  train, 
And  princely  eyes  were  weeping 

Heavy  tears  like  summer  rain. 
1  far-off  followed  slowly, 

No  tears  were  in  mine  eye; 
*Twas  not  for  one  so  lowly 

To  weep  for  one  so  high : 
But  oh  !  since  she  hath  vanished. 

With  her  have  seemed  to  go 
All  the  beauty,  all  the  music 

Of  this  dreary  world  below  1 

Dead,  dead,  and  buried,  Imogen ! 
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The  conception  of  Imogen  is  thoroughly  English — out-and- 
out  un-American — and  to  American  ears  wants  a  vitality  and 
a  certain  self-assertion  that  are  not  always  demanded  by  the 
English  mind. 

Of  Mr.  Young's  later  poems  I  select  Under  the  Violets:  — 

Under  the  violets^  blae  and  sweet. 

Where  low  the  willow  droops  and  weeps. 

Where  children  tread  with  timid  feet 
When  twilight  o*er  the  forest  creeps, 
She  sleeps — my  little  darling  sleeps. 

Breathe  low  and  soft,  oh,  wind  !  breathe  low 
Where  so  much  loveliness  is  laid  ! 

Pour  out  thy  heart  in  strains  of  woe. 
Oh  bird  !  that  in  the  willows'  &ade 
Sing'st  till  the  stars  do  pale  ead  fade. 

It  may  be  that  to  other  eyes. 
As  in  the  happy  days  of  old. 

The  sun  doth  every  morning  rise 

O'er  mountain  summits  tipped  with  gold. 
And  set  where  sapfdiire  seas  are  rolled  ; 

But  I  am  so  hedged  round  with  woe, 

This  glory  I  no  more  can  see. 
Oh  !  weary  heart  that  throbbest  so. 

Thou  hast  but  this  one  wish — to  be 

A  little  dust  beneath  the  tree. 

I  would  thou  hadst  thy  wish  to-day. 
And  we  were  lying  side  by  side 

With  her  who  took  our  life  away 
That  heavy  day  whereon  she  died. 
Oh,  grave  1  I  would  thy  gates  were  wide. 

Mr.  Young's  chirograph  is  round,  close,  and  firm ;  and  in- 
dicates, in  addition  to  the  quality  of  persistent  purpose,  a 
passion  for  historical  facts  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  past ;  a 
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distrust  of  the  present  and  qualified  reliance  upon  the  future. 
His  head  is  high  and  narrow,  indicating  aspiration,  sense  of 
beauty,  large  human  nature,  and  large  charity;  a  ready  faith 
in  historical  evidence,  reflective  habit,  and  little  economy ;  as  a 
poet,  full  ideality,  little  sensuous  melody,  and  a  want  of  the 
fervour  of  physical  enthusiasm.  His  face  mdicates  the  para- 
dox of  expectation  without  hope,  endurance,  and  a  prevailing 
sadness. 


So  eine  Arbeit  eigentlich  nie  fbrtig  wird ;  .  •  .  man  sicf 
fur  fertig  erklKren  mtiss,  wenn  man  nach  Zeit  und  Umstanden 
das  Moglichste  daran  getban  bat. 

Goethe* 


XHX    END. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

And   New   Editions   Recently   Is^jed  by 
CARLETON,  Publisher,  New  York, 

[Madison  Square,  corner  Fifth  Av.  and  Broadw^ay.] 

•  »  • 

K.  B.— Tm  FiTBUSHERS,  Upon  receipt  of  tbc  price  in  adranoe,  will  send  uiy  of 
the  foliowing  Books  by  mtdi,  POSTAOS  FREE,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  convenient  and  very  safe  mode  may  be  adopted  when  the  neighboring  Book- 
BcUen  are  not  supplied  with  the  desired  work.    State  name  and  address  in  Coil. 
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